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DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 
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Territories, Report, Vol. VI., Bulletin, No 2, second senes, and 
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Survey of Missoun, Report, 1865-187^ and 1873-74, with atlas, 
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Indw. Committee of Colonial Society on Aifghan War, Crealock’s 
Foreign Pohtics, Sir M. Wells in India, Bombay Riots in 1874, 
Bishop Wilson’s Journal Lettera, and Ives’ Voyages from England 
to India (B^. J. Long) Europau in America avanti Colombo, by 
F Nardi, Roma, 1875 (Author) Light as a motive power, Vol. I 
by R. H. Armit, 1876 (Author) Chile ilustrado, por E S. Tomero, 
Valparaiso, 1872 (Admiral E. Ommanney^ c.b., Em Fund 

vorgeschichtlicher Steingerathe bei Basel, von A. Muller, Basel, 
1875 (Author) Beedekei’s Der Schweiz, Palsestma und Synen, 



Nov 15, 1875.] DONATIONS TO THE UBBART. g 

Belgien und Holland, and Belgium and Holland,* 1875 (Uditor), 
The Tribes inhabiting the Neilgheny Hills, by F. Metz, Man¬ 
galore, 1864, and the Feasants of Ghamonni, 1823 (S. M. DracK, 
Egq ) Notes on pubhc woiks in the United Stjtes and in Canada, 
by &r C. A Hartley, 1875 {Author), Beport to Directors of 
the Madeira and Mamor4 Eailway Company, by E. D Mathews, 
1875 (H W. Bates, Esq ). Dictionnaire et Grammaire de la langne 
commorciale de I’Archipel Malaise, par Leonce Biohard, Bordeaux, 
1873 (Author) The Jnmmoo and Kashmir Territories, by F. Drew, 
1875 (AutJior), Daduchos, von P. W. Forchhammer, Kiel, 1875 
(Author). Amphiorama, par F. W. C TrafFord, 2*^'notice, Znnoh, 
1875 (Author). L^Art Khmer, par Le C** de Croizier, Fans, 1875 
(Author). B4siim6 de renseignements statistiques sur la Norv5ge; 
Christiania, 1875 (Dr. L K. Daa). Optegnelser fra den ostemgsk- 
nngarsko Polar expedition, ved E Oarlsen, Tromso, 1875 (Autiiar). 
Em Blick auf die Besultate der Hissdr’sChen Expedition, von P. 
Lerch, 1875 (Autlior). Besults ofMeteorolo^cal Observations, 1874, 
Jnggarow’s Observatory (A. V. Nursingrow, Esq). Notes on the 
province of Chekiang, by F W White, Bath, 1875 (AutW). Inter- 
oceanic Canal, route of Paya, by L De Lacharme, Misignay, 1874 
(Author). Facsimile of Letter of Columbus, describing his first 
voyage to the Western Hemisphere, New York, 1875 (S L M.B.). 
The duty of States in teaching the Science of plant life, by L. 
Bernays , Bnsbane, 1875 (Author). On a Fossil Saurian Vertebra 
from the Arctic Eegions, by A. Leith Adams, Dublin, 1876 
(Author) Trade and Salt in India free, by Lieut-Gen Sir G. 
Balfour, 1875 (Author), Notes on the Manufacture of Pottery 
among Savage races, by C F. Hartt, Bio do Janeiro, 1875 (Author), 
'Phe Challenger’s Crucial Test, by J. Croll, 1875 (Author). The 
Boyal Tiger of Bengal, by J. Fayrer, 1875 (Attf^or) Beasons for 
mming on physical principles, by J. W. Bedby, Melbourne, 1876 
(Author) On Fog-signals, &o , by Admiral Colhnson and others 
(Admiral Sir B Colhnson). Artes Afncanee, by G. Sohweinfurth 
(Author). Epitome of Correspondence relating tp Merv, Fed- 
oheuko’s Letters from Kokand, Memorandum on the Country of 
the Turcomans, Description of Kostenko’s Journey to Bokhara in 
1870, and Narrative of Bussian Expedition to Khiva in 1717 (J3. 
Michell, Esq) Anuario hidgrogrifico de la Hanna de Chile, 
Ano 1,1875 (Stratford Leekg, Esq ). Geografia de Centro-AmSrica, 
por Eoderioo Toledo, Guatemala, 1874 (General P B. Eegrete, 
Min Plenip B^. Salvador and Quaiemald). L’Afiique ^Squatonale, 
Okanda, Bangouens, Osy6ba, and Gabonais, Pahouins, Gallois, par 
lo Marquis de Compiegne Fans, 1876 (Author) The Voyage 
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DOSATIOXS TO HIE LIBRARY 


[^OV 15, 1B73 


of 'Vetiazzano, b}- II 0. Murpby New Yoik, 1875 (AuHior). 
H€K>n^B Translation of Niebuhr’s Tiavele through Aiabia, 1792, 
atod Incidents of TraNel in Egypt, &c., by J L Stephens, 1836 
(A G Lorkf Efs^ Account of Survey Opeiationa, Mibbion to 
Yarkand and Kasbgai, by Captain H, Trotter, Calcutta, 1875 
(AuiJm') Memorandum on MelaU and Minerals of Uppei Bunnah 
by G. A Stioier, 1873, Solections from Hecoids of the Bombay 
Government, new senes. Nos CXLVII and CXLVIII , of the 
Madias Government, Nos XLI and XLIII , and Selections 
fiom Records of Government of India (Foieign Department), 
Nos CXVIT and CXVIIJ. Statements of moial and mateiial 
progress of India, >871-72, 1872-73, Medico-topographical Report 
on Muscat, b^' C. T Teteis, 1875 (JT. M Secretary of State for 
India) Annales h 3 'diographiquos, Nos 219, 220, 528, 534-6, 
538-541 (JD^ot dee Cartes, dc^de la Marine) U. S Ilydrogiaphic 
Oflfioe rubbcAtion'*, No 58 (Commodore Wymxin) Anstialian Sta¬ 
tistics for 1873, Statistical Registei of Victoiia, 1874, parts 1-4 , 
Report of Chief Inspector of Mines, and Mineral Statistic*^, 1874 , 
Reports of Mining Surveyors and Eeg^trar-?., and of Go\einmtnt 
Statists held in Tasmanii, l'>75, Results of Census, New Zealand, 
March, 1874 (37ie Andtahan Goveinment) Hepoit of Committee 
of Council on Education (England and Wales), 1874-75, and parts 
1-5 of Ajiiiendix (Scotland) , First and Second Reports (The 
Education Commission) Diaiy of Exploiations of Mi Finest Giles 
in Cential Austialia, 1872 , and Geological Suivoj'of Newfound¬ 
land, Report of progress for 1874 (H M Secretary of State for the 
Colonies) Synopsis of lesults of operations of the Great Trigo¬ 
nometrical Survey of India, Vol IV , 1875 (The Office of the 
Survey) Essai sui la langue Poule, pai le General Faidherbe, 
Fans, 1876 (Author) The Fianoo-German War, Sect 6, Fart 1, 
and Sect 7 (S. M Sea etary of State for TFar) De la notion des 
lacs du Nil chez les Anoiens, Le pays des plumes, and Sur 
Tongine de le tradition des Fournus qui ramassent Tor, par 
Frcdeiik Schiem, Copenhague, 1873-75 (Avihor), The Itineraries 
of William Wey, and illustrative map, Roxbuighe Club publica¬ 
tions, 1857 and 1867 (The Earl of Powis) Manual of Natural 
Hibtoiy, &c, of Greenland, prepared under the diioction of the 
Arctic Committee of the Bojal Society, 1875, and H.M S 
Ohallenger, Report No 4, 1875 (The Lords Commisstmers of the 
Admiralty), MachcBrus, the prison-house of John the Baptist, by 
E. Dumergue, Douglas, 1876 (Av^or). Explorations m the 
valley of the Madeira from 1749 to 1868, by G E. Church, 1875 
(Author). On the examination of adjusters of Compasses, bj* 
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Thomas Brassoy, 1871 {Author) Die project iite Veibmdnng 
des Algeribch-tunesiBchen Chott-Gebietes mit dom Mittelmeeje, 
von Gnido Staohe, Wien, 1875 {Author) Die Oestcneithx'«th- 
tmgaribche Nordpol-Expeilition, von Julms T'ayei, Lief land 2, 
Wien, 1875 {Author) 2te und 3to Jahiesbeiitht dcr Commission 
z W 1 S 1 Untersuchung dor deiitbcheu Moere, Kiel, 1875 {The 
Gomnnasion) De la part prise par les Poitngnuis dans la decouveite 
de I’Am^iique, par L Cordoiio, Lisbonne, 1876 {Author) Bcli- 
qniSB Aqnitamcffi, completion ot the Woik (Executors of the late 
H Christy, Esq"). Projut d’un Canal Intelooqaniqne dans le 
Darien, par G de Fontboniie, Sancorre, 1875 {Author) Die 
zweito deutsche Noidpolar-Expi dition, Officiolle Mittheiliingen , 
Biaiinschweig, 1870 {The Eiemen Committee) Sun's true bearing, 
or Azimuth Tables, by Captain J E Davis and P L. H Davis, 
1875 {Authms) The Gambia and its propo'^ed ocssion to Fiance, 
by C Fitzgerald, 1875 {Author) Redogorelse for den Svenska 
Polai expeditionon ar 1872-73 , af A E Kordenskiold, Stockholm, 
1875 {Author) On the Indian tribes and languages of Costa Rioa , 
by W M Gabb, Philadelphia, 1875 {Author) The probability of 
reaching the Koith Polo discussed, by Dames Banington, 1775 
{Waltei Bye, Esq), and the current issue of pnbhcations of corre¬ 
sponding societies, &o 

DoN'ATfONb TO Mar-EooM from June 28rii to Xovemblu 15 ih, 
1875 — 364 sheets of Oidnance Maps {First Commissioner of Woihs, 
through Sir Henry James, Director) 41 sheets of Adniii altj Charts 
{Hydrographic Ojjue) 1J2 sheets of India Suivej Maps {The Seoe- 
tary of State for India) 4 J French Charts {The Ministh e de la Marine) 
MS Map of Col Long’s louto, Gondokoio to Lake Victona, Map of 
route between Old Dongola and El Fascha, by Col Puidy, MS 
Map of countrj' between El Fascha and Gebel Medob, by Lieut - 
Col Mason, MS Map of the Upper White Nile betweenItagaflf and 
Kerne, Map of route followed by Major Prout from Khartum to 
Oheiyad, MS Map of the White Nile from Fashoda to Gondocoio, 
surveyed by Lieuts Watson and Chippendall, re, Ootobe? and 
November, 1874 {General Stone, Chef Staff, Egyptian Army) Map 
of Iceland, 1761 (tl Banow. Esq) MS Map of North-west pait of 
Borneo {Lieut De Crespigny, r N ) I’lanispheres illustrating the 
Transit of Venus {Cavalier Ignace ViUa) Mouth of River Ruhji, 
MS {Captain Sulivan, r ^ ) Chart of Mcditoi ranean Sea {Professor 
H. Nourse) Map of Now South Wales {G Stred, Esq ). Map of St 
Petersbujg and ♦Moscow Railway {Jtev J Long) Map of South- 
Western Aiabia, Map of Khuzistan {Topographiced Office). Maps 
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SIR HENRY C RAWLINSON'S ADDRESS [Nov. 15,1875 


lasaed by tbe U S Geological Survey of the temtories {Professor 
Pf V Harden) Topographical map of Mount Pelvoux Map of 
Mount Perdu and Central Pyrenees 13 Maps of Nevada and 
Nebraska, U. S (8 Curley^ Esq } Map of Abu-Shahr Pemnsula 
and Town (Indta Office') MS Sketch-map of route from Gondo- 
koro to Duffle, by J Kemp, Esq {Col Gordon) Map of Franz 
Josef Land (lAeut. Payer) 15 Maps of parts of Chili and Pata¬ 
gonia {Capt Lechy) 13 Maps of the Mittheilungen (Dr A. Peter- 
mann) Map of European Turkey, in 20 sheets, by F Handtko 
(Carl Flemming).^ Map of Banda, Netherlands East Indies, by 
A. Guyot Statistical Atlas of the United States, consisting of 60 
Maps and Memoir" (F A, Walker^ Esq,'is a) The Unrivalled 
Atlas of Modem Geography for Schools, consisting of 34 Maps 
(W and A K Johnston) Stioler’s Atlas of Modem Geography, 
8 parts; Spmnor’s Atlas of Medieval Geography, 1 part (J Perthes) 
Atlas of the Delta of the Danube, by the European Commissioners, 
2 vols, containing 112’ maps and diagrams, memoirs (Secretary of 
State, Foreign Office) Photograph of the town of Zanzibar*, Photo¬ 
graph of inscriptions on Mombaza Fort (A Laing, Esq , Zanzibar) 
Original MS tracing of the Victoria Nyanza, by H M Stanley, 
Enlargement of the same, by Edwin Arnold, !l^q , m a , f b o s , 
Sketch-map of the Delta of the Buiiji Eiver, by H M Stanley (E 
Arnold, Esq , f k a s, * Daily Telegraph ’) 9 Maps of reconnaissances 

made by offlcers of the Egyptian Army m Darfur, and on the Upper 
White Nile (JET B H the Prince of Wcdes, through Sir Bartle Frere) 
Map of the Colony of Natal, by Alexander Mair, Natal, 1875, 
mounted on rollers (Dr Sutherland, through E Stanford, Esq ) 

The President read his opening Address, as follows — 

Gentlemen, —Our forty-sixth Session opens under the most favour¬ 
able auspices Enjoying the unabated confidence of the Senate of 
the University of London, we are permitted by that liberal and 
enlightened body to hold our Evening Meetings, as in former years, 
in tbfe handsome and commodious Hall, very important aid being 
thus afforded us in acquiring Geographical knowledge and in 
rendering that knowledge accessible to the public Our numbers 
continue also steadily to increase, the accessions to our list of 
Fellows far exceeding the losses from death and retirement, and 
the augmentation which thus ensues of our material resources 
tending largely to extend and multiply our means of usefulness 
The list, indeed, which has just been read to yod, containing 73 
uame^ exhibits the largest number of nflntlidAtfta that haye 
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over been proposed for election at a sin^e meeting of this Society. 
This is no doubt m the present a subjeot of earnest congratulation, 
but m the future it is not unaccompanied by a feelmg of some 
anxiety as to how fai expansion may be comp^ible with a sound 
organisation and with working efficiency During the last twenty 
years, for instance, oui register of Fellows has risen from 1000 to 
3000 During the next twenty years it may be expected to increase 
from 3000 to 5000 The question then arises, and it is one that we 
shall have some day seriously to consider, where is expansion to 
stop^ up to what limit can the machinery of a singly Society provide 
for the accommodation and the Geographical instruction of the 
public of this great metropolis ^ Nor has there been any diminution 
of our influence and reputation During the past year our Society 
has made itself felt in various ways We have the proud satis¬ 
faction of knowing that it was owing to our persistent and well- 
argued advocacy that the Government became convinced of the 
desirability of sending forth an Arctic Expedition, a conviction 
which the Pnme Minister first communicated to the public through 
the President of this Socie^jy. On another recent occasion we suc¬ 
ceeded in persuading the Government, at the last moment, to send a 
OommiSBionei to the Geographical Exhibition at Pans, an evil of 
some magnitude being thus avoided, for there can be no doubt that 
wo should have suffered both in reputation and matenal mterests, if 
of all the Powers of Europe England had been alone unrepresented 
nt this great international gathenng The private establishments of 
the country, which, as is well known, constitute our chief Geograph¬ 
ical strength, were, it is true, prevented for the most pait by want of 
notice from sending their contributions to Paris, but the various de¬ 
partments of Government—the Admiralty, the Topographical branch 
of the War Office, the Ordnance Survey, and the India Office—fur¬ 
nished a goodly collection of maps and charts, which were able to 
stand comparison with the most finished specimens of Continental 
work, while the plans and diagrams and onginal route-surveys con¬ 
tributed by the Palestine Exploration Fund, and by our own Society, 
excited universal interest 1 was pleased, indeed, to observe Mhat 
amid the many costly and elaborate articles exhibited in the various 
halls and galleries oi the Salle d’J^t&t, nothing seemed to attract the 
attention of Geographers more than a complete set of the * Transac¬ 
tions ’ of this Society, the forty-four vedumes of our * Journal,* with 
their accompanying maps, being subject to constant consultation. 
The Fellows are probably aware that the Pans Summer Exhibition, 
to which I have thus alluded, was designed to serve as a sort of illus- 
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ti^Q^tionto ihe International Congiess of Gcograpbers whicb met at 
the ^me time intbeFienoh capiMundei tlie premdency of Admiral 
la Eoncidre le Noury. Tins Congress was attended by all tbe 
most eminent traielleis and Geographers of the age, and numerous 
questions of high scientific interest and impoitance weie discussed at 
its sittings, the Presidents of the several Geographical Societies of 
Europe taking the Chair at the Geneial Meetings according to the 
semority of their lespective countries It was found that the London 
Society was thus only third upon the list, the Berlin and Pans 
Societies being both earlier Institutions, but it was universally ad¬ 
mitted that in legal d to numbers, wealth, and mfluonce, and especially 
as the patrons of discovery and the guaidians of the best intoiests * 
of Geography, we wore at the head of this department of science I 
maj further mention that I attended the Congress in peison as one 
of ils honorary patrons, and presided in my turn at its sittings, 
that Sir Eutheifoid Alcock, one of our Vice-Piesidonts, represented 
the Eoyal Geographical Society, and that Colonel Montgomerie, our 
Associate and Medallist, so well known for his labours in the Great 
Tngonometneal Suivey of India, and, especially for his beautiful 
Himalayan maps, ofBcuted as Her Majesty’s Commissionei, while 
Major Wilson of our Council, and Mr Major, oiir honorary Secretary, 
also took pai-t in the pioceedings of the Congress The English 
party met with every possible attention at the hands of then 
French entertainers, and left Pans much impressed with the 
advantages to he denved from such gatheiings, wheie the Geo¬ 
graphers of Europe may communicate to each other in personal and 
friendly intoroouise their views and expeiiences on special subjects 
of inquiry, where they may mutually loam the latest improvements 
in Cartography, in suivejing and in similar blanches of study, and 
wheie they may take common counsel as to the furtheiance of 
Geographical Science 

Tbe Fans Congress and Exhibition were hardly over when the 
attention of Geogiaphers was diieotod to the Meeting of the Biitish 
Association at Biistol. 

The proceedings of Section E at this Meeting are always of 
interest to oui Society, and this jeai they pioved of evceptional 
importance. The Address, indeed, deliveied by the President of 
the Section, Genoial Straohey, on Phjsical Geography as a Science, 
was the most highly-wrought and exliaustive essay on the subject 
that the Section has ever listened to, and it wiU be reprinted in the 
‘Proceedings’ of the Society for the geneial information of the 
Fellows I will net anticipate the reception which will be accoidod 
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to this Address by the Fellows, but when I listened with admira¬ 
tion, not uninixed with surprise, to its eloquent language, its subtle, 
distinctions, its philosophical genei alisation, showing such a thorough 
mastery of the subject, I could not but feel that so profound and 
accomplished a Geogiapher uas destined before long, in the natural 
course of events, to preside over the Councils of this great Society. 
Other papers of interest were also read before the Geographical 
Section, among which I would particulanse 1 Dr. Naohtigal’s 
account of his memorable journey from Late Chad, through Bag- 
hirani, Waday, and Darfur, to the Nile 2 Colonel Jtfoutgomeiie’s 
Trans-Himalayan Explorations. 8 Colonel Gordon’s narrative 
of his journeys in Tiirkistdn and across the Pamfi Steppes in con¬ 
nection with Sir Douglas Forsyth’s Mission to Kashgar 4 Colonel 
Yule’s notice of tiade-routes to South-Western China, of special 
impoilance in the present slate of the Birman-Chmese question, 
and others of hardly infenor interest Most of these papers were, 
owing to want of time, road in an abiidgt^d foim at Bristol, but 
they have since been presented to the Society, and will be pab<- 
lished “in extenso” for the information of the Fellows, cither 
in our ‘Proceedings’ or our ‘Journal* I have also to report 
that the French Assoo.ation for the advancement of Science held 
its annual sitting during the month of August at Nantes, and that 
Admiral Ommanney attended the Geogiaphical Section of the 
Meeting, as the delegate of this Society 
I now proceed to notice a few matteis of general Geographical 
interest which have tak eu place during the recess 

Equatorial Africa, to which the attention of Geographers for so 
long a peiiod has been pi eminently directed, again comes to the 
front as the scene of the most interesting and important exploration 
of the year In my Anniversary Address of last May I ventured 
to anticipate, from Mr Stanley’s well-known intrepidity and deter¬ 
mination, that being once launched into the intei lor of Africa, with 
means and appliances of the most extensive and efficient character, 
it would not be long before he had resolved the doubts which have 
existed since the fiist discovery of the Victoria Nyanza, as to fhe 
true nature of that gieat Nile leservoir—that is, as to whether it 
was one laige sea, studded with islands, as maintained by the first 
discoNereis, Captain Speke and Colonel Grant, or whether it was & 
mere collection of lagoons, as suggested by Captam Button and 
Dr Livingstone, on the stiength of native information This anti¬ 
cipation has now been realised, and I am enabled, through the kind¬ 
ness of the proprietors of the ‘ Daily Telegraph ’ and ‘ New York 
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Heirald/ to exhibit to this evening’s Meeting a complete chart of 
•the Lake, as delineated by Mr. Stanley, who for the first time has 
almost circnmna|igated its shores. The narrative of Mr Stanley’s 
•cmise round the noithem and eastern shores of the Lake, which 
was intrusted to M Linant de Bellofonds, whom he met at 
M’tesa’s Capital, on a mission from Colonel Gordon, was published 
only this morning in the columns of the * Daily Telegraph.* If 
possible, it IS of even greater interest than those which preceded it 
Its recovery would seem to haee been almost miraculous, as it was 
thrown away*in the jungle, when M. Linant’s party was attacked 
by the Bans, and subsequently picked up by the soldiers sent by. 
Colonel Gordon to support his officer. The letter contains many 
important statements for Geographers, one of them being Mr. 
Stanley’s measurement of 276 feet as the deepest sounding that he 
obtained in coasting round the Lake this shows that, like Lakes 
Nyassa and Tanganyika, Victoria Nyanza is a real Lake, and not a 
mere shallow lagoon. The other letters, despatched via Zanzibar, 
and published some weeks ago, acquainted us with all the main 
features of this most remarkable jounfey, which I proceed accord¬ 
ingly to recapitulate Mr Stanley, it appears, did not follow the 
high road from the coast to Unyanyembe, but stiuck a track 
furthei to the east, probably the same by which M’tesa’s mes¬ 
sengers had previously travelled fiom Uganda to Zanzibar, and 
thus reached in 103 days, including halts, the southern shore of the 
Lake, distance 730 miles from Bagamoyo, having fought a severe 
battle with the natives on the way, and having also discovered and 
followed to the Lake a new river, the Shimeeyu, which rises some 
300 miles beyond the Victoria Nyanza, and is thus, as far as our 
present information extends, the true southern source of the White 
Nile Embarking at a short distance to the east of the Jordans 
Nullah of Speke in a portable boat, called the Lady Alices which 
accompanied the Expedition from England, Mr Stanley, with a 
portion of his followers, succeeded in tracing the sinuous shores of 
■^e Lake, along its southern, eastern, and northern sides, to M’tesa’s 
Capital at Uganda Ehs description of this very considerable extent 
of new country—for we knew nothing of it before except from native 
information is full of interest to the Geographer, and would have 
entitled Mr. Stanley to a very high place among African discoverers 
if his explorations had been confined to this single voyage From 
Mtesa s Capital at Uganda Mr Stanley followed the western shores 
o the Lake to the river Eagera, the Eitangule of Speke, and 
then seems to have struck across direct to his station on the 
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ebore of Ueuktiina, leaving tbe south-western comer of the sea f<n 
subsequent exploration. His circumnavigation of tbe Victona 
Nyanza covered about 1000 miles, and seems to b|ve been verified 
throughout by a careful series of observations for latitude and longi¬ 
tude Pending tbe examination of tbe register of these observa¬ 
tions, we cannot affirm that the positions, as laid down on the 
map, and which differ slightly from Speke’s positions, are rigidly 
correct, but for all practical purposes Stanley’s delineation of tbe 
Lake may be accepted as sufficiently accurate, and as a great boon to 
African Geography With regard also to his hypsometrical observa¬ 
tions, it 18 interesting to note, that whereas there was a difference 
of more than 400 feet in Speke’s calculations of height for the 
northern and southern portions of the Lake respectively, a difference 
which first led Geographers to suspect that the Lake might be com¬ 
posed of separate basins of varying elevation, Mr. Stanley’s mea¬ 
surement by boilmg water at his stationeast of, Jordans Nullah gave 
a result within 70 feet of Speke’s observation, near the same spot, so 
that the height of the 'Victoria Nyanza may now be considered to bo 
determined at about 3800 feet*above the sea. *Mr Stanley intended, 
after completing his survey of the Victoria Nyanza, to cross the 
intervening country to the Albert Nyanza, where he hoped, by 
means of the Lady AUce, to make a second voyage of discovery round 
this hitherto almost unvisited Lake ; but more recent intelligence 
from the Upper Nile leads us to expect that he will have been 
anticipated in this second achievement by Col Gordon, or by some 
officers of the Upper Nile Command, as it appears that a steamei 
has at length forced its way to a point above the principal rapids, 
from whence the passage to the Albert Nyanza is tolerably free from 
impediment. This important news is contained in telegrams of two 
-different dates in August, sent by Colonel Gordon to General Stone, 
Chief of the General Staff at Cairo, and as an inaccurate resumd of 
their contents only has yet been published in England, I am glad 
on the present occasion to have the opportunity of reading to you 
the text of the documents, from copies which have been sent to me 
from Egypt by Sir Bartle Frere. 

1. Telegram <if the lith 1S15, 

(The Arabic text of the telegram is very confused, but the contents appear 
to me to be as follows.—) 

** We are arrived near to Appudo, They tell us that the nver is navigable 
from here to the mouUi of me Asua In ascendmg the nver from Kerne 
to this place we have passed two rapids. 

** The Bteam&T JChedtve has succeeded m passing the rapids ofBeddin and in 
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T8a(^mg Kerrie Thia vessel will soon anive here, that is at Appudo The 
force of the cuircnt here is very great ” 

• 2 Tdegram of 2.0th August^ 1875 

“At this date we aie in the province of Appudo, with officers and soldier? 
of Makedi Some soldieis fiom the south have unexpectedly arrived, ami 
have been added to those coming from the north 
“The Governor of Fatiko has wntten me a letter, in whicli he informs me 
that Eabd Kega has been lutiigaing among the Doiigolawa ii regulars, and 
inciting them to e\ li actions 

“ M. Linant has arrived with his soldiers in good health The Governor 
promises to wnte the necessary letters M Liuant had met with Mi Stanley 
at M’tesa’s Mr Stanley stated that Lake Victoria Nyan^a is veiy large, and 
contains many islands He had navigated the Lake trom south to noitbf^ 
being quite alone, % e , without being accompanied by any European 
** Lieutenant Cameron was eight months previously on the banks of Lalve 
Tanganyika, and desired to pioceed towards the west 
“ M Linant had a fight on the road between M’tesa’s Capital and Kilwara, 
with Kaba Rcga’s people, near the place where Colonel Long had his battle 
“ Mr Stanley having already seen the country on the east of Lake Victoiia, 
desires now to pursue ms explorations to the west Communication between 
Uganda, M’tcsa’s country, and Zanzibar, which had been oiien, is now im¬ 
possible, owing to the hostility ol the Kaing\\<$ tubes ** 

• • 

These brief telegrams are not veiy clear of themselves, as tele¬ 
grams rarely are, but read by the light of Colonel Gordon’s letteis, 
written dining the months of May and June (and which have been 
published in Pans), supplemented by Lieutenant Chippcndall’s re¬ 
port of his exploration up the >-ile, which was read at the Biistol 
Meeting, they become tsufficicutly intelligible. Colonel Gordon ap¬ 
pears, during the summer, to have feiced his way m Kile boats, or 
jiuggurs, fiom Regiaf to the mouth of the Asua, the diflference of 
► level between these points being over 300 foot. He established 
stations as ho went on at Beddm, at Kei i le, and at Appudo lie was, 
at the latter place, 140 miles fiom the Albeit Nyanza at the end of 
August, and was picparing to tiy' the ascent of the rapids at Make- 
do, 8 miles in advance, and where he had alioady established a 
station The Pasha’s steamer, Khedtee, in the mean time taking ad¬ 
vantage of the nse in the river, had followed in the same conrso, 
forcing her way up the rapids at Beddm and Keine, and having 
neaily reached Appudo by the last accoimts. The gioat trial will 
bo the passage of the steamer fioin Appudo to Makedo, wheie there 
are 8 miles of continued rapids and cataracts. Baker estimates one 
single fall at 40 feet. If the steamer, with the help of tow-ropes, 
can reach Makedo, the further navigation to the Lake, a distance of 
130 miles, is without obstacle. Whilst Gordon was occupied with 
this ascent of the rapids, his assistant Chippendall had pushed on 
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70 miles beyond Appudo towards the Lake, and bad conciliated the 
tubes of the neighbourhood, but had not succeeded in reaching the 
Lake itself Both he and Colonel Gordon report, fiom native infor¬ 
mation, that the Nile leaves the Albeit Nyaiiza l^y two channels, 
but where the westein fitream rejoins the mam nvei is still doubt¬ 
ful Colonel Gordon is farther inclined to give to the Albert Ny- 
anza a general direction of east and west, rathei than north and 
south He would assign the greatest nidth of the Lake to the 
latitude of Magungo, wheie Baker lelt it, and where a station is 
now to be established, and he doubts whether the ;jvater of this 
_^eat basin stretches fnithei south than the equator A hketch map 
of this part of the river by Chippendall has also reached us 

The nows of Lieutenant Cameron given m Colonel Gordon’s 
telegrams is no doubt of (^om<!^^hat older date than stated, and was 
piobably bi ought to M’tesa’s Capital by Arab traders from TJnjan- 
yembe Wo know fiom Zanzibar that our envoy finally left IJjyi 
foi the west at the end of May, 1874 Sin<ie this date no news 
of him whatever has been received at Zanzibar, although the 
direct route to more open than it has been for years past. 

News of somewhat later date than these telegiams has since been 
leccived, to the effect that M Liuant, the bearer of Stanley’s im 
poitant letter, had been killed, with thiity-six of his followers, m 
an attack by the Ban tribe, when near Colonel Guidon’s station 
This lamentable event may possiblj’’ retard the execution of this 
officer’s plans * 

Before I close this biief account of Mi Stanlej^’s exploiation of 
the Victoria Njanza—an exploiation which does infinite ciedit to 
his energy and skill, and which will he explained to you in moren* 
detail by the veteian traveller, Colonel Giant, at our next Meet- 
mg—I am desiious of drawing attention to the extraordinary 
munifioence of the pioprietors of the London ‘Daily Telegiaph’ 
and tho ‘ New York Herald,’ in fitting out this Expedition entirely 


* Sir Dartle Fnro inforniB me, in a letter just received, that Hu Excellesoy 
Nuhar Pacha told Inm another telegram had been received which confirmed the 
leport of young Limint’a death, and of Gordon's having been obliged m conse- 
quonee to give up for the' time his visit to the Albert Nyanza, in order to go 
and punish the ti die who had attacked the party This is the second son that the 
venerable Linant Bev (tlio great irngatioual engmeer of Meheauet Ah and Ibrahim 
Pacha) has lost in that country With regard to Colonel Gordon's expedition, Sir 
Bartle wntos “ Every one speaks most highly of Gordon and hu doings—the 
Khedive and his Pnme Minister, as well as the English residents and Ameiican 
missionaries IL* has not onlv, so they all say, really checked the slave-trade, and 
still more the slavc-hnuting, but he has mode his expedition almost pay itself, by 
economy and by judicious management of the conquered distnots " 
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at t}ieir own expense. Snob, munificence far transcends tbe efforts 
of private individuals in the cause of science, and even puts to 
sbi^e our public institutions, enabling, as it did, the undaunted 
Mr. Stanley to Ake the field witti four Unropeans and 300 natives, 
amply provided with arms, instruments and supplies, and assured 
of continued support until he had fairly accomplished his work. 
And I may add, that the courtei^ which has placed at my disposal 
Mr. Stanley's map of the Yiotoria Nyanza for the gratification of 
the JJ'ellows of the Geographical Society, and for the general 
instiuction of the public, is a graceful sequel to the liberality of 
Mr. Stanley’s English and Ameiioan patrons in preparing the 
original Expedition. I feel assured, then, that I only express the*" 
feelings of the Fellows of the Society in recording our wannest 
thanks to the propnetors and staff of the * Daily Telegraph ’ and 
* New York Herald,’ for the service they have rendered to the cause 
of Geography, and in wishing the most complete success to Mr, 
Stanl^B ^rther operations 

1 have also muoh pleasure in announcing that His Boyal Highness 
the Pnnce of Wales, the Vice-Patroi^of onr Society, has just sent 
to us, through Sir Bartle Frere, as the first Geographical result of 
hiB tour in the East, a very interesting collection of route maps of 
Upper Egypt and its recently-acqnired dependencies, which have 
been executed in the Topographical Department of the Egyptian 
War Office by General Stone, chief of the EtAt Major, from ma¬ 
terials famished in one direction by Colonel Gordon and the officers 
serving under his orders, and in another, by Colonel Purdy and 
the officers of the Darfur Expedition. These maps, which contain 
much new Geographical matter, and which give an earnest of the 
valuable aid we may expect to receive in the future from General 
Stone’s well-organised Department, were presented to His Boyal 
Highness, under special instructions from the Khedive, by His 
Excellency Nubar Pasha, the enlightened Foieign Minister of the 
Egyptian Government, than whom there is no better friend to 
Geography in the East. 

•B^nt Geographical intelKgenco from other parts of the African 
Continent is of no great importance, but still requires to be briefly 
recorded 

The German Expedition to West Africa, from which so much 
was exj^cted, has been unable to penetrate into the interior in the 
vicinity of the Congo, the same obstacles which baffled Lieutenant 
Grandy having again, in this case, proved insurmountable Dr. 
Gussfeldt, the loader of the Expedition, returned to Europe some 
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time book, and bis successor. Heir yon Homeuror, has since suc¬ 
cumbed to the climate, and finally abandoned the enterprise. The 
only two officers, indeed, who remain of the original party~-Dr. 
Fogge and Dr. Lasaulx—have now, we understand, shifted their 
ground to the South, with the intention of starting from the 
Loanda base and making their way vid Oassange, and through 
a comparatively easy country, to the mysterious capital of 
Matiamvo. 

In continued reference to the West Coast, I may farther mention 
that we hope during the ensuing Session to have a ^aper on the 
Gaboon and Ogow6, from tbe pen of Mr. R. B» N. Walker, one of 
our Associates, and an old contributor to the * Journal,’ who has 
recently returned to England after mauy years of residence and 
exploration m these rivers. Mr. Walker, in addition to his own 
expel lences, will also be able to give us tbe latest authentic- 
accounts of the French Expedition, which, in my last Anniversary 
Address, I reported to be preparing to asoeud tbe Ogow^, in the 
hopes of being able to cioss the entire Continent of Central Africa, 
to the valley of the White Nil^ 

On the East Coast, to the south of what is called the Lake 
Region, two British parties are at work, not, indeed, ostensibly for 
the purposes of Geography, but still in very little known regions, 
where eveiy step in advance brings with it some Geographical 
discovery. Bishop Steere, in the first place, left Zanzibar about 
two months ago, accompanied by Mr. Alfred BellviUe and two 
other gentlemen, and piloted by Chumah and Snsi, Livingstone’s 
two faithful servants, on a benevolent and important mission. The 
party, indeed, proposed to cross from Lmdy Bay, near the mouth of 
the Rovnma River, to the eastern, or, rather, the north eastern, shores 
of Lake Nyassa, where they hoped among the friendly Ajao tribe, to* 
find a convenient site for the establishment of a missionary station. 

The other party to which I have alluded is that oonduoted by 
Mr. E. D. Young, which left England in May last for tbe purpose 
of founding a mission station on the southern shores of Lakn 
Nyassa, the fnends of the late Dr. Livin^tone, in Scotland, having* 
subscribed a sum of about 12,OOOZ. for the endowment of thia 
memorial station, to be named lavmgstonia, and from whence it 
IS hoped civilization and Christianity may be gradually diffused 
through the valleys of the Zambesi imd its affiuents. By the last 
accounts, Mr Young’s party, after experiencing some delay at tbe 
mouth of the Zambesi, in putting together the steel boat which 
they had taken out with them, had departed up the nver on their 
interesting and hopeful mission. 
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I have recei\ ed from Lieufenant Oonder the following acconnt of 
• the operations of the Pal^tino Survey during the past season — 

“ The amount of countiy added to the Survey of Palestine during 
the past year ill 1500 square miles, making a total of 3500, and 
leaving about 1400 square miles in Upper Galilee to be completed. 
One thousand square miles were purvej'^ed in March, April, and the 
first week of May, including the gieater part of the Deset t west of 
the Dead Sea, where Dr. Tristram’s observations wei e confiimed, and 
the whole of Phihstia, with the low-hill oountiy round Beit Jibrm 
The additiops made to former maps in this part were more 
numerous and more impoi'tant than in any othei district, the 
number indeed of names and ruined sites fixed is about ten times 
that previously known 

“ In the north of Palestine 180 squaie miles were added to the 
map, completing Lower Galilee, the tnangulation has been earned 
to the peaks of the high lange of Jebel Yerm5k, and can thence be 
easily extended noitli wards 

“A line of level has been commenced between the Sea of Galilee 
and the Mcditeiranean, the expense, to bo defrajed by a special 
grant of lOOZ fiom the British Association The suivey was 
checked by the assault on the survey party bj the fanatical Moslems 
of Safed, in which Lieutenant Conder, and the second officer in 
command. Lieutenant Kitchener, were both wounded, as well as the 
majority of the other members of the paity Those officeis returned 
to England on the conclusion of the tiial held at Acca in Octobei 
The party will he occupied duiing the winter in office-woik in 
Lonflon, and it is hoped will be able to take the field eaily next 
year, so as to complete the tiigonometncal survey before the autumn 
of 1876 ” 

I now turn to Central A‘‘ia. Many valuable additions liave 
been lately made to our knowledge of the country between the 
EuBsian frontier and Afghanistan Captain Tiottei, in the first 
place, has published full details of the work accomplished by 
his moon«ihi, Abdul Subhan, in his * Survey of the Panjah nvei 
from Tshkislicm to Wamar in Eoshan,’ and has added, from 
native information, seveial routes leading down the iiver and 
across the Pamir, which are entirely new and of the utmost in¬ 
terest.* The couiso of the nver again, as delineated by the 

* One of thcbo routes (No. XXVII of Onptain Trotter’s Heport) has supplied 
me with a mott unexpectm illastration. The Foieigu Office MS Report, vmich 
IS prooauly the most curious and elahorate of the whole net les of the Klaproth 
forgeries, tontuiM the aotount of a route from Kashgar to Badokhsh&n across 
mi® « iV'^’ , I® evidently tlie very same as that described by Abdul Subhan 

Xhb following abstract cotupaiwou oi the tno routes, indeed, can leave no doubt 

I 
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moonshl, has been verified, and in part corrected, by the plotting of 
the route of Colonel Montgomerie’s havildar, |eho at nearly the same* 
time ascended the stream from Hazret Imim to KiJ^eh-Kfim, in Dar- 
wdz, thereby furnishing us with a knowledge of the river for several 
stages above Wood's fuithest, and what is of still more importance, 
determining for the first time the identity of the Suikhdb, car 
Wakhsh, with the stream which joins the Oxus above Hazret Im&m, 
and which, on AVood’s authority, has hitherto appeared m our maps 
as the Wagifeh By far the most extensive exploration in this 
region has been made, however, by a Bussiau Scientific Expedition, 
which travelled, during the past summer, frwn Samarcand by 
Sbabar-i-Sabz, and through the famous Iron Gates (which had not 
been visited by a Eniopean since the time of davijo) to Hissar, 
continuing their route by Beljiwan to Koldb, and thus crossing the 
Wakhsh at the celebrat^ Pul-i-sangln, where the river is shut in 
between precipitous rooks, end becomes contracted to a few yards 
in breadth The Expedition letumed froiK Koldb by KurgMn 
Teppeh and Kobodidn. By combining the results of this Expedi- 


of thoir identity, and we thus obtain positive evidence that, however Klaproth 
may have tampered with his materials in oaoshructing Oengraphiool romances, he 
was really in possession sixty years ago of authentic lufomiatioii regarding tlio 
Pamir, which u not surpassed at the present day 


Route from Report, p 183 


Route from 
Foreign Office IfS. 


Rexarub vbox Ditto 


1 Kashgar 

2 Tash-balig 


3 Bulghax Pass (very 

1m§I0 

4 Mon Chakhar Arghin 

(Kirghiz) 


5 Bong-kul . 

6 Murghubi River 


7 Kara-sti .. 


8 Sasik Kul (two lakes 
and Pumir) 


9 By Oliaxsing and 
Uhund to Bar- 
Fa^]ah in Shignan 


Kashgar 


Tash-bsdik.. . 

XTlu - genit - daban 
(or pass.) 

Tcnalmar Aral .. 


Khoja Kntchuk.. 
Ak'su Biver » 

SW to region of 
Al<bur. 

Lakes Tas>kn1 and 
and Issur (Ishil) 
Kul 


Details of ronte are given, which 
however cannot be compared 
Distance 40 versts 
On the Yaman-yar Biver at the 
foot of the great lulls 
Gross the snowy range NW. to 
I PomiT Plateau 

I Dueotion, west Cross a river 
formed of two arms flowing south 
to (little) Kara-kttl Lake. 

Nortn of Biang-kul 
Aksu and Murghabl are names 
for t|ie same nver 
Aldjnr M Ali<duix Pamir, and the 
Kara-su is the stream flowing 
throngh it N.W. to Ak-su 
The Tnzdcol and Yc«hil*kal are 
the two lakes in the Aliohor 
Pamfr, tiie first is also called 
Saidk-kuL 


To Omslian. 9hig- . Down the valley of the Ghnnd 
nan, and Ba- to the panjah 
dukhshan. I 
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firstly, wiiJi aor own siiryeys of the Panjah and Pamir, 
secondly, wiih the work of Fedohenko in the Al&i plain, aAd, 
thirdly, with the Bnssian explorations of the upper feeders of the 
Zarafshdn—^we*shall he able at length to construct a reliable map 
of the region between the Upper Oxus and Jaxartes, which will be 
further improved, if it be true as stated in the Bussian papers, that 
after the complete reduction of Kokand, troops will march from 
Khojend to Genu m order to bring under control the exten8i\o 
dependency of Karat^in. 

The islai^ of New Guinea has for some years past attracted 
much attention, and m the future, probably, it will attiact, 
still more; for it is almost impossible in the present state of 
the world, when the nations of Europe have subjugated or colo¬ 
nised so many lands belonging to the Indian Ocean, the China 
Seas, and Polynesia, that this magmficent island, the queen of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and immediately contiguous to Australia, 
should remain much longer in isolated and barren independence. 
The Geographical Society of course has no direct concern with 
questions of colonisation or annexation; we merely take note of 
such matters in oonsequenee of their beanng on our own legitimate 
pursuit of Geographical knowledge In regard to New Guinea, 
while the Society has thus abstained from all participation in 
recent agitation on the subject, we have neveitheless watched with 
an anxious eye the various maritime surveys which, from time to 
time, have been executed along the ooast-line, and we have further 
taken an especial interest in the Expeditions that have attempted— 
hitherto with very limited success—to advance into the interior of 
the island. The following is a remmS of our latest intelligence on 
the subject of New Guinea exploration The Italian traveller, 
B’Albertis, notwithstanding the valuable experience gained during 
his previous visit to the north-western part of the island, has been 
unable during his present visit to gain a footing on the mainland 
of the southern side, and has employed himself accordingly, during 
the last spring and summer, in Natural History lesearobes on 
*Tule Island, whence he has despatched his first collection to 
Europe. The Expedition d^patohed last year by the London 
Missionary Society, under the Ordmrs of the Rev S. Macfarlane, 
has met with great difficulties in its attempts to take the steamer 
MUeagowan up the rivers on the south-eastern side, and in finding a 
site for a mission station, although it has succeeded in obtaining 
much valuable information with regard to the Geography and pro¬ 
ducts of that part of the coast We have further learnt by telegram 
that the Macleay Expedijiion, of which so much was expected m 
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iiie Australian Colonies, liaa rotnmed from Hew Otim^ to Sydney 
without effecting anything of importanoe. Aooording to a letter* 
which 1 have lately received &om Mr. Octavius Sterne, one of oui 
Associates, who was preparing at Somerset, Cape York, to cross 
over to New Guinea, with a view of exploaing the country, and 
who had recently fallen in with the Australian Expedition at Ermh 
Island, in Torres Straits, Mr Macleay had failed m effecting an 
entrance into the Fly nver on the western-side of ^e Gulf of 
Papua, owing to the dangers of the shore navigation and the 
hostility of the natives; and on the 13th of August last was about 
to proceed eastward to Fort Moresby. Mr Maoleay’s steam-launch 
had, however, ascended for the distance of some 7 or 8 miles up the 
Katau river, which was believed by the Sev. S. Mac&rlane and by 
Ml. Stone to be (me of the channels of the delta of the Fly nver, 
but was unable to proceed further into the interior. Tbe return 
of this Expedition to Sydney, os we have been informed by tele¬ 
gram, re infeetdf will be a gieat disappointment to the Australian 
public, and will, it may be feared, discourage for a time the further 
prosecution of New Guinea Exploration * 

Arctic proceedings alone remain td be considered The Alert 
and Dieeovery left England a few days after our last Anniversary 
with the heartiest wishes, not only of this Society, but I may 
say of the whole British nation, for their success. They en¬ 
countered a succession of storms on the outward voyage, but 
leaohod Disco early in July without any serious damage. The 

* Withm the last day or two I have received further intelhgence from Mr 
Stone, which is of great interest, and of which, accordii^ly, I add a bnet notice. 
It is the discovery of a nver on the south coast of New Guinea, which is 
navigable for nearly 100 miles into the interior, and which has been actually 
ascended by the Bev S Mocfarlane and Mr Stone, in the London Missionary 
Society’s steamer Ellengouuin, for a distance of 60 miles. This discovery is oom- 
mumcated m a letter to me from Mr Stone, dated, ** Mouth of the Mai^Kassa 
Biver, New Guinea, September 7,1875,” and from which 1 exhact the following 
pessage — 

We have found a nver navigable for any ordinary-sized steamlxNit 60 mdes 
in the interior, whose width averages from one mile to one-quarter, and dep& 
from 12 to 3 fathoms It is likewise navigable for small boats to a farther 
distance of 80 miles, making a total of 90 miles, but, by olearmg away Ic^a imd 
branches that choke it up at that poiut, it might be made nangable for many 
miles further, as the depth at the furtnest extremity I went to is li fathom ” 

It IB proposod to call this the “ Baxter Biver.” after Miss Baxter of Dundee, 
to whose generosity the London Missionary Society wm« hiidebted for the pre¬ 
sentation to them of the EUenaowan steamer, by means of which the southern 
port of New Gmnea has been mus, for the first time, explored 

Mr Stone has sent us a very mteresting rep<wt of the EUengotean^s voyage of 
discovery, together with a chart of the Baxter Brrer, widch we shall submit to 
the Society at an early date He had returned to Somerset by the last accounts, 
and was about to proceed to the east side of the Gulf-Port Moresby—with a view 
to making farther researches. 
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YuSarom followed shortly afterwards, and enabled them to fill np 
at Disco with stores and coals, so that they made their final start 
for the Polar l^asin on July 17th. The commencement of their 
voyage in this region was most propitions, the ice in Melville Bay^ 
which nsnally presents a formidable impediment to progress, being 
so thin and yielding, owing to the icebergs and heavy pack having 
already floated to the south, that the vessels steamed through it 
almost without stopping, and reached Carey Islands, where they 
established their depdt on July 26th, having only occupied 
seventy hours in crossing Melville Bay from Upemivik to Cape 
York. They started again for Smith Sound on July 27th, and 
according to the cheering report which has reached us, both from 
Captain Nares and from Commander Markham of the Alevt^ expected 
from the very favourable state of the ice to be able to leach 
as high as 85® n. before pulling up for the winter They had 
indeed at least six weeks of working weather before them when 
Ibey left Carey Islands in 76® n., and but for the necessity of 
establishing depdts and leaving records as they proceeded, might 
thus have almost hoped to finish their whole work, as far as 
exploration was concerned, m a single season. 

1 may add that this favourable forecast is fully confirmed by 
Captain Adams of the Aret%e whaler, who has just returned from 
Baffin Bay, having left the whaling grounds on October 20th, and 
who reports that the season is exceptionally fine, and that there is 
every indication of a large extent of open water to the northward 

Tlie means through which we have been put m p 08 ses$>ion of this 
latest intelligence of the Expedition well merits also a special 
record. Captain Allen Young, the well-known Arctic navigator, 
started for Baffin Bay a month later than the Government Expe-^ 
dition. His immediate object was to search for fni-ther memorials 
of Franklin, and he accordingly, after touching at the Carey Islands, 
passed through Lancaster Sound and Barrow Strait, and penetrated 
down Feel Sound as for as Bellot Strait, where he was stopped by 
an impenetrable pack Betracing his steps, he again visited Carey 
fsland, and on lliis occasion discovered Captain Nares* oaim and 
records, which had escaped him on hia first visit. These precious 
doenments ho brought with him to England, wheie he arrived on 
the 16th of October. 

A brief notice of the succeasful result uf the last Arctic Expedi¬ 
tion of the Swedes, news of which has just reached England, will 
bring these remarks to a close. I had occasion to allude to this 
important undertaking in my Anniversary Address of last May, 
stating that it was under the direction of the well-known Arotia 
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explorer and sayant-, Frofeseor Nordenskiold, and equipped at llie 
eost of Mr Oscar Dickson of Stockholm* Its object was the attain¬ 
ment of the mouths of the Siberian, nv^, Obi andTenisseii and the 
opening up of a trade route, vtd Ihe Kortb Cape, to those important 
outlets to the mineral and commercial wealth of Western and C^- 
tral Siberia—an object which for centuries has baffled the attempts 
of the maritime nations of Europe The Swedish Expedition 
appeals to haye been completely successful. The vessel found a 
navigable passage, and reached the mouth of the Yenissei on the 
I5th of August. Professor Nordenskiold, accompanied by Brs 
Stuxberg and Lundstrom, quitted it on the 19th, according to pie- 
vious arrangement, in order to return home overland, and on the 
30th of Octobei reached Ekaterinburg at the foot of the Ural. 

The Session is now opened, and we proceed to the business of 
the Evening Meeting. It had been our mtention to commence tbe 
Session with a paper by Colonel Grant on the subject of Stanloy*s 
Exploration of Victoria Nyanza but this hhs been unavoidably 
postponed to our next Meeting; and we have acoordmgly asked 
Mr Watts to read a paper, which he had already prepaied, on his 
adventurous journey last summer across the Yatna Jokull. 

Tho following Paper was then read by the author.— 

Journey twroaa the Vatna JohuMt %n the Summer of 1875. By 

W. L. Wafts. 

The Royal Geographical Society has done me the honour of asking 
me to gi\ e you an account of the previously unexplored parts of 
Iceland, which 1 had the pleasure of investigating this summer 

It IS a remarkable fact, that although this island is not more 
than 400 miles from our own shores, it contains no less than from 
3000 to 4000 square miles imtil recently untrodden by the fflot of 
man 1 lefei to the Yatna Jokull, and a much larger area to the 
north of it which had never been investigated. It was to this 
district that my work this yeai was principally confined, mud it is 
to the Jokulls, or ice mountains of Iceland, its i^alls, or mountaiiA 
destitute of any frozen covering, together with the hitherto unin- 
vestigated districts to the north of the Yatna Jdkitll, that our 
attention will this evening be directed 

It has be^n a matter of snzpnse to me that although we have 
extended our researches to most of th^ principal mountain chaina 
of the world, the grand Jokulk of Iceland, with volcanic fire still 
smouldering beneath their icy suifaee, should he left m their frozen 
solitudes to he visited only by the fog and the storm, and that, we 
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sholdd possess no definite axsootint of those volcanic wildem^ses 
Vhioli he immediately to the north of Vatna JoknlL 

Concerning th|^ district the wildest stones have heen current, 
tradition has handed down the supposed existence of fertile valleys 
m the heart of Yatna JokuU, and of oudaws lurking amongst the 
lava crags of the Cd&tha-hraun. To this distnct the volcanic 
forces of Iceland appear of late years to have retreated, and 
although terrible volcanic eruptions have been vJ^tnessed in the 
Yatna Jokull and Ip its immediate neighbourhood, the seat of 
their occurrence until this year has never been visited* The object 
of my late expedition was to cross the Jokull in order to determine 
what it really consisted of, to examine the desolate waste to the 
north of it, and visit the volcanoes which erupted so violently in 
the he^nning of the present year, one of which had wrought 
considerable damage in the north of Iceland. 

Upon my arrival in Iceland 1 proceeded first to examine the 
advancing glaciers upon the south of the Yatna Jokulls, and I 
found that the part of the Yatna known as Breithamerkr Joknll 
had recently advanced to such an exfbnt as to threaten to cut off 
all communication along that part of the southern shores of Iceland 

By June 23rd all my men had assembled. 

Perhaps a brief description of the necessary equipment for an 
expedition of this kind may not be out of place. Everything had 
to he dragged upon hand sleighs, you may therefore suppose that our 
travelling gear was reduced to the simplest necessities of existence 
The most important piece of furniture was]our bed, a large sleeping- 
bag 8 feet by 5, one side made of a layer of cork and felt covered 
with india-rubber, and the other side of thick blanketing covered 
with mackintosh; this bag was open at both ends, so that three 
men could lie with their heads one way, and three with their heads 
the other way. A hood which covered each of the openings com¬ 
pleted our sleeping arrangeipents, and thus we had accommodation 
lor six persons with a weight'of only 50 lbs. The warmest method, 
and that which I invariably use for camping in the snow, is to dig 
a square hole 3 or 4 feet deep, over which I pitch a tent only 
3 feet high, at the bottom of this hole the sleeping-bag is placed. 
Our provision consisted of pemmioan in skin bags, bntter, biscuit, 
condensed soup, chocolate, whisky, which, with a good supply of 
clothes and moccasins, together With the necessary implements and 
instruments, completed my equipment. 

On June 24th, accompanied by twelve Icelanders, I set out from 
Nupslad, a farm upon the south base of the Yatna Jokull, and pro¬ 
ceeded on horseback up the west side of the valley of tho Dmpa, 
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whicli river finds its vraj over a lava stream flowiiig from tfie 
Yatna Jokull. 

Having amved at the foot of the Jokull, 1 sent hack mj horses 
under the care of two men, and as it was now evexung oonunenoed 
the ascent of the frozen mass before me. 

The Jokull at this point last year was a xarevassed glacier, the 
surface of which was covered with atguilles and hummocks sand 
and ice, now all ^traces of the glamor were buried beneath a vast 
accumulation of snow. I was able, however, to use my Weighs, but 
the snow was very soft, so that our progresef was consequently 
difficult and slow. After about three hours it began to snow 
heavily; and as we had not done a bad day’s work, 1 decided to 
enoamp, six of us occupying the sleeping-bag 1 have described, and 
four, who were to accompany us only a short way, made themselves 
as comfortable as they oould with rugs and mackintosh coats in 
front of the tent. The morning brought only fog and snow, but as 1 
knew the locality pretty well from my previoiTs attempts, 1 decided 
to advance After one hour's dragging, the fog and the storm in¬ 
creased, and in a short time the snow was so deep and soft that it 
was impossible to get through it, so I was compelled to halt till 
the suiface of the snow was sufficiently frozen to bear us. Weather 
cleared m the evening, and we again advanced, but the snow by 
this time was up to the knees. Seeing 1 was tiring out my men 
(and as it had begun to freeze, the probability was that in abont 
two hours the crust would be firm enough to travel on), I again 
halted, and casting up a bank; of snow to windward we turned in. 

It was bitterly cold, bnt the atmosphere was very blear. My 
thermometer registered 20° Fahr. of frost. By 3 A.u. we were 
again under weigh, it was a lovely morning, the wind north-west, 
and as the sun illuminated the magnificent snow slopes everything 
seemed to promise fine weather and suocess 

The sleigh travelled memly along the frozen surface of the snow 
until we reached the mountain 1 last year named Mount Paul—after 
my head man who aooompmiied me, both at that tune and upon 
tins occasion. Mount Panl is a cluster of one large and sevenal 
smaller eminences, rising to the height of 150 feet above the sur¬ 
rounding snow. Last year I observed that it rose directly from a 
laiger crater, which was now filled with snow, a semioircular pit 
being thawed out by the ladiatied. of the sun’s rays from the south 
side of the mountain. Here we found an abundant supply of 
water. The mountain is composed of vsarieties of obsidian, varying 
from a highly vitieous obsidian to the grey stony vaiiety, specimens 
of which 1 have before me. One portion of the mountain consisted 
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of yitreous obsidian, oementiDg together multitudes of the (xm- 
»cr&tionary forms commonly known as epheiulite. 

At this point I sent Imok foimr of my men. The weather was 
execiable, and fdr two da^s it was utterly impossible to proceed. 
My compass had for some time been almost useless. In thick 
weather one has to steer principally by the wind, in fine weather 
a circular piece of card, marked off into four right angles, is 
the best compass, so that by constantly taking the bearing of the 
augulai posiHon of all distinguishable points one is able to steer a 
pietty straight course. In spite of the deepening snow we now 
plodded on, being compelled to rest about every quarter of a mile 
to take bieath, and to clear away the snow from the front of our 
sleighs. We now encounteied a violent storm, and we soon could 
see nothing but twirling clouds of snow, which wiapped themselves 
around us in such a mhnner that it was impossible to distinguish 
from what quarter the wind was blowing I therefoie pitched 
camp, but with great difficulty, for the drifting snow filled up the 
hole almost as soon as it was dug. 

The storm continued for two days, during which time I put every 
one upon short rations On the thud day I was able to take an 
observation 1 perceived two blade conical mountains of no great 
height. one about 5 miles due north, and the other about 11 miles 
north-west 

Fixim this point I obtained an excellent view of the Vatna Jokull 
Housie, and the snow-oovered ridges leadmg up to its coue were 
pel feotly discernible, they are probably lava streams 

An extensive eruption must be appalling from these volcanoes, 
when any great amount of lava is ejected upon these vast accumula¬ 
tions of me and snow, but minor eruptions and small streams of 
lava probably make but little impression. The wind unfoitunately 
soon shifted to its old quarter, and We to ours. This was exaspe¬ 
rating to the last degree. Towards midnight, after a brief con¬ 
sultation with Paul, X told^my men it was of no use ljung still any 
longer, and as the deigbs could not travel, everything must be 
made into packs and earned on the back, so, leaving our sleighs 
behind, we started, wading tkiojigb the deep, loose, heavy snow. 
Unfortunately two of my men became 411, which compelled us again 
to halt The next night we were ffivoured with a severe fiost I 
therefoie sent two men back for one of the sleighs Served out 
some of Peek and Frean's meat bisouits, and wken we stai ted again 
we made good progress northward* A fog sbet down upon us, but 
the rim of the sun was occasionally visible through it, and bright 
fog-bows brought up the rear to windward. 
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We encamped just in time to gain shelter from a hunioane and 
snow-storm, such as 1 had never before been exposed to We were 
at a height of 6150 feet. We took six hours* sleep^snd, on looking 
out, found the storm had subsided, and for a moment the fog Ufted, 
showing three dark mountams to the mirth—doubtless Skjaldbreith, 
Herthubreith, and Byngju^dll. 

The storm soon returned with redoubled fury. 1 was again 
obliged to put every one upon half-rations, and at intervals it was 
necessary to send a man out to clear away the snow from the top of 
our tent, to prevent it breaking down. It was a trying time, lying 
weather-bound in that bleak mountain-region, with provisions 
growing less and less. For three days and nights the pitiless storm 
beat upon our small encampment, but on the morning of the fourth 
day our hopes revived, the fury of the storm had beaten the snow 
haid, and, after serving out some warm soup, 1 directed everything 
to be packed up with the utmost expedition. < 

We ascended for a ^ort distanoe, and then straight away com¬ 
menced to descend, and presently at so rapid a rate that 1 was 
obliged to order three men toi go behind to prevent the sleigh &om 
starting on its own account for the bottom of* the mountain Sud¬ 
denly the clouds cleared away before us, disclosing a deep valley at 
our feet, and a black mountain streaked with snow at our right. 
We continued our course till it became obvious that we could go no 
fiirthei;; m this direction with the sleigh; so, accompanied by Paul, 
1 went forward to explore. The cold here was intense. 1 felt it 
severely After having been warmed by helping to drag the sleigh, 
my hands, which I had been obliged to uncover to take out my field- 
glass, began to freeze, so I ordered two of my men to beat them with 
then hands, and directed the other three to put spiked iron clamps 
upon their feet, that they might steady the sleigh Without this 
precaution we should most likely have exited our career, leAeigh and 
all, by an abrupt descent into the valley beneath, unless we had 
been stopped by some of the ugly crevices, that yawned halfway 
down the snowy steep, upon the precipitous and slippery sides d 
which we were descending Upon reaching the valley, we fouxtd 
the wind had filled it with light pulverised snow, through whidh 
it was most difficult to force our way, as we were all thoroughly 
tired, I decided to halt. We rested a few hours, imd again pro¬ 
ceeded, reaching the northern base of the Vatna JokuU, leaving 
behind us its mystenous recenses and vdtoanoeB so carefully guarded 
from intrusion by gloom aud storm. snow here terminated in 
a senes of ndges and cliffs of ice^in some instances so covered with 
d^bns as to be in no way dist^guiilHiHe from the neighbouring 
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Before i>s, xmme^a^fy to the norih, rose a cluster of moun- 
taiDS, from which great quHaitlties of steam were nsing and hover¬ 
ing above their in a huge mnshroom-ehaped cloud, to our 

left and north-west lay a wide-spreading lava field, arms of which 
stretched among 19ie neighbouring mountains like a troubled ocean 
of cindery stone, patdbes of black sand at intervals broke the con¬ 
tinuity ci this tract of lava, and culminated in a desert still farther 
to the north-east, b^ond all, the weird forms of fire-wrought moun¬ 
tains formed a fitting background, their rude out^es rendered still 
more unoouthr and grim by the fierce storms of ages. A huge 
tongue of glacier at this pomt swept down to a distance of somo 
10 miles beyond its most northern limit, as represented upon the 
map published by Olsen in 1844, from a survey made by Gunn- 
laugsson in 183d. I here caught sight of Snoefell, and upon taking 
its bearings with the smokmg mountains, which evidently were the 
DyngjuQoll, I found that instead of being at the Kverki^oll, which 
was the point 1 had intended to strike, 1 was upon the east side 
of E-istufell, about 9 or 10 miles further to the west. We wei o 
astonished at being unable to see anything of the Jokuls^, which, 
upon Gunnlaugsson's map, rises at the foot of Kistufell. Descend¬ 
ing, wo found ourselves in a large watercourse, occupied, however, 
by an insignificant stream, which we easily waded across. Ko 
doubt this was formerly the bed of the JokuM. The glacier 
had advanced completely over the route taken by Gunnlaugsson in 
1836, thus diverting the course of the nver, which now rises in 
several arms from the extremity of this glacial tongue. At this 
time we had scarcely more than two days* provisions left, so a 
senes of fixtoed marches were necessaiy in order to reach the 
nearest farm—^viz, Gnmstathir. Steering due north, we crossed 
a group of low volcanic hiUs, which were not marked upon the 
map , i^yond these lay a^des^ of black sand, which the lava of 
the 6d&thahraun had mitered at its south-west comer In the 
middle of this small desert rose four eeoentrio-lookmg eminences, 
surrounded by a considerable lava field, the greater portion of 
w^ioh was buned in the sand; a oloser approach showed them to 
be small volcanoes , these are situated in ail probability upon a 
fissure in the centre of Hie phdn. I mention them on account of 
Iheir similanty to Hie volcanoes Whi<db have been formed this yeai 
over the fissure in the MyvatnsKirtefi, of whidi 1 shall speak pre¬ 
sently. The lava that issued from these volcanoes is basaltic, or 
doleritio, and bears a close resemblanoe to the lava from the 
Myvatns-orcefi The ensuing morning we reached the mam aim 
of the Jdkulsk, here 1 decided on leaving my tent and. tho 
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heavier part of my baggage, and strike for Grimstathir. Being 
thus relieved, we crossed the Svartk (or black river) to the Ya- 
thalda Hills. This river nses in the HyngjnfjoU, ]^nt is 80 (hi lost 
in the sand, reappearing as the Bvartk, whi^ washes the south 
base of the Yathalda. These hills, although of bo great height, 
command an extensive view to the south towards the Yatna 
.Tokull, which can be easily reached by following one of two 
valleys, bearing respectively west and south-west From here 1 
obtained the first good view of Kverkfjoll; it appeared to be a 
cluster ot conical mountains, and one huge crater en the north 
slope of the Yatna Jokull. This larger crater, although partially 
filled with snow, v as smoking at three points, but presented no 
othei signs of activity, having progressed about a mile upon the 
Yathalda, we were soon upon the pumice which was ejected last 
sprmg from the volcano of Oskja-gj&. It has fallen in a Ime about 
25 miles broad fix>m the centre of the Yathalda to the south of 
Herthubreith, this pumice has fallen fiom Oskja-gjk in a band 
of oontinnally-extending radii eastward to the seashore, destroying 
in its course six farms m the Jokull-dalr, and injuring others in 
the immediate vimnity. This shows that the jarevalent winds 
during the eruption of Oskja-gji must have been south-west. Two 
nights and a day, with short intervals of rest, brought us to the 
ferry of Gnmstathir, where we obtained a boat and reached the 
farm of that name. The journey from hTupstad in the south to 
Gnmstathii in the noith, occupied us sixteen days, twelve of 
which were passed among the regions of perpetual snow. I must 
here lemark that nothing could exceed the pluck, perseverance, 
and obedience of the Icelanders who accompanied me, without 
whom 1 could never have crossed the Yatna Jokull. 

We rested for three days, and then started for the Oddtha-hraun 
in order to inspect the volcano whence the pumice had been Ibis 
year erupted. It is situated m the southern pmrtion of the Dyng- 
jufjoll Mountains. I had been tinalde either to hire or purohase 
more than two horses, and as my own had not yet amved' ieom the 
soutibi we were compelled to stcfft on foot, using the two horses fb 
carry our baggage and hay. I proceeded aurcss the lava and sand 
deseit of the Myvatns-oro^, to the little riveit-bf Gravalandk, upon 
the banks of which, and those of its neighbeax Lhidk, we found 
good feed for the horses. It was upcoi tha batiks of these nvetrs, 
beneath the shadow of the snow-capped Hi^tlmbreith, that the last 
of the Icelandic outlaws found a kbeltmr. IBterthubieith is one of 
the highest mountains in Xoelandw The banks of the Qravalandk 
were, in places thickly grown with birrii and saiix, but the larger 
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w>Qod was dsad. I liave noiloed tbia m many other places. The 
the Lmdh aboimded with Angdka the stem and 

xoots of which aie decidedly good to eat, 

A weary mar^ across the pumice brought us to the little desert 
where our tmit had been left. During the fiist part of this march 
we had suffeied greatly fiom want of water, but remembering that 
the puQuce had iallen during the winter, 1 obtained a good supply 
of snow by digging thiough the pumice. 1 now sent back three 
.of my men with the horses and all supeifluous luggage, with instruc- 
ticms to procure a fresh supply of provisions, and to wait foi me on 
the banks of the Gravalandik. I “ cached ’* two days’ piovision and 
proceeded to the Dyngjufjoll. 1 found these mountains to consist 
of a senes of semi-detached sections, some of which had broken out 
in ancient times, and by their insignificant lava-streams had helped 
to swell the widely extending lava desert of the OdAtha-hraun. 

These sections of mountains desonbed a heart-shaped fiiim upon 
the south, inclosing the Askja This is a thiee-comeied piece of 
elevated land 4000 feet high, about 6 miles long and 8 oi 4 miles 
bmad, it is easily reached by a glen upon the north-east side of the 
DyngjufjoU. The pnnoipal crater which erupted this yeai is 
situated in the south ommer of the Askja. 

The crater is inclosed upon Idle eastern and western sides by moun¬ 
tains rising m some mstances 1000 feet above the Askja plain, they 
appear shorn of their inner fitces by the violence of the eruption, 
ibmiug perpendicular olifEs of great height These cliffs are 
rapidly falling in avalanches of stone occurring at frequent in- 
tervaH and had formed m two places ste^ slopes of pumice and 
dAbns which it is poi^ible to descend; all access to the flooi of the 
crater is piwvented, however, by an interior imi of the precipice im¬ 
mediately at the base of the heights. It is well worth coming to 
Iceland to stand upcm the summit of one of the suirounding moun¬ 
tains and lo(fic into tlm yawning crater which opens at one’s feet, 
its gnm chasms< and black |nt8 all contiibutmg to the general aggre¬ 
gate of steam and loun stemch, and horrid sound, while behind 
aftetohes a wild waste of glmi, desert, mid mountain, a,country 
mourning in ashes and howling witih desolation 

This volcano, which perhe^ we me^ be allowed to call the 
chasm of the 'oai^et), does not appear to have 
produced anything but pumice, mud, and water, copious floods of 
the latter having evidently floated f&otn its oratmr. It is cuiious to 
remark that although this vdleaao has ejected water it is neither a 
giamalnora miow-capped mountain,.msd itis^situated more than 
100 miles from the sea. 
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Leaving the Toloano A«l^ behind ns and proceeding in a 
westerly diieotion, we peroeiv^ that the lava from the Oddtha>' 
hraun Wd entered the Askja upon its most westem^side, having run 
fur a considerable distance up hill. Upon descending the D^g- 
jnfjoll to the west, a broad plain, barren and black with sand and 
lava opened before ns, this was the (^datha-hrann. 

There was the snowy mound of Skjaldbreith spotted with pro> 
tmdmg lava, with its curious tuft of rock at the top, somewhat 
similar to that on Herthnbreith, further to the east lay Kistufell, 
by which we first descended into Northerland, ai^ behind, all the 
white expanse of the Yatna Jokull sweeping the horizon from east 
to west, where it is apparently joined by Tindafell, Tungnafell and 
the Ho& Jokull, for from this position we could not’see Sprengi 
Sands We reached Skjaldbreith; it is a mound of basaltic, lava, 
partially covered with snow, rising to a height of abont 4000 feet. 
Eruptions from this mountain appeared to have taken more th& 
form of piodigious boilings-over rather than that of terrific out^ 
bnists. The summit was enveloped in clouds, so I stopped within 
300 feet of the top to get a good view of the country. Before me 
lay the Oddtha-hrai^n to the north-east, Oskji^& smoking with 
increased vigour in the clear cool morning air, at a pomt fiirther 
east was the long loute which lay between us and the living 
woild, stretching away bleak and bare to where the grey pumice 
in the distance gave the country the appearance of lying in bright 
sunshine, to the south was the Yatna, its more elevated crags 
enveloped in gloom and mist. The pure white Jokull, the black 
sands and lava fie^s, alike cold, bare, silent, motionless, and dead. 

We we will now briefly retrace our steps over the wastes of the 
Oddtha-hraun past the fire blasted hills of Dyngjufjoll to happier 
districts which the volcano and the glaciei have still spared to 
Iceland. While sojourning among the iflieep pastutea of the north, 
my attention was arrested by stupendous oolumus of smoke aiisiiig 
from the direetiou oi the Myvatns-oroefi, and spreading out like 
phantoms of mammoth palm-trees amid the calm a t m o f ^h era of 
an autiimn Sabbath morning. It was in the Hyvatna-oreeifl ^t 
the violent volcanic outbreaks occurred last let us hasten 

to the scene and see what new ruin is bmug {died upon the old. 
Upon emerging from a valley which tutis the hills of 

Mj vatn, a line of some twenfy coluinmi'C^ maeike ^x^Kdaims the Mat 
of volcanic activity; &om the north midoi theee aomiioal mound 
about 150 feet in height isenxpting cmmxdaralis violence, and 
is rapidly foiming a cone within a hi]|^ nxater which had avidentfy 
been formed by a previous eruptitm; aeolunm of cinders is beiiig 
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^ot to twice tbe height t£ the volcano itself, and a copious lava- 
stteam is flowing from a breach in its most northern side and from 
a smaller openii^ at the base of the cone. 

The wind is freshening from the west, from which quarter it 
has fortunately been blowing all day, thus enabling us to gain a 
neck of land now almost encircled with lava. Within a few 
hundred yards of the volcano itself lAowers of fine cinders are 
falling despite the adverse wind. Fountains of volcanic fire spring 
with loud explosions from the gnm jaws of the volcano, falling in 
torrents of molten sparks and fiery masses upon its glowing lips 
and blackened sides. 

And now castmg a retrospective glance at the long weary road 
from Nupstad to Gnmstathir, which we have been the first to 
tread since the island of Iceland rose above the waters of the North 
Atlantic, what do we find’ We find that the Vatna Jokull is a 
mass of loe and snow resting upon a nest of volcanoes; that its 
glamers are rapidly increasing, that it is encroaching both upon the 
north and upon the south; and, granting that the Yatna is a fair 
specimen of the Icelandic Joknlls, that nothing can save Iceland 
from the advancing glaciers hut a cycle of propitious seasons We 
b^n to recognise what an important effect this huge refiigeratoi 
has upon the climate of the north of Iceland, how it shields the 
northemland from the aqueous vapours which travel upwaid from 
more southern latitudes, receiving upon its broad shouldeis an 
inordinate amount of hail and snow. We find the Od&tha-hraun 
and the country immediately to the north of the Yatna to be a 
wilderness whmrein the seismic forces of Iceland are still keeping 
np their erratic character by breaking out where least expected 
First they break forth amid the snows of the Yatna, then amongst 
mountains which for i^ges had smothered their volcanic enei gies, then 
in the middle of a plain already rendered almost desolate by pre¬ 
historic outbursts. This eooentno shifting of volcanic furoe in 
Iceland may perhaps be due to the many cracks and fissures which 
doubtless already exist in the superficial rocks occasioned by tbe 
Indent earthquakes which have from time to time convulsed the 
islmid. 

Dr Bae, on being called upon by the President, said that after Mr Watts’ 
exMnei^ ms own pleasant picnic m Icdand was a very small affair indeed, 
when the project of a Submarine Telegtaph'to America was first started, there 
was a difficulty m laying tbe cable r^t across the Atlantic, and it was sug- 
psted that the bwt way would be to lay it pi$oemeal to the Faro Tsianmi, 
Iceland, and Greenland, mus having shoirt lengths of about 600 or 600 miles 
^h He was employe to visit Iceland in donneotlmi with tliat scheme 
He went aoross a part of the country whuh M?. Watts had traversed, spd his 
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experience convinced liun that Mr. Watte had rarfonned one of the meet 
danng joumeja that it was poasible to accompluw 1!he Icelanders bad a 
superstitiona dread of travellh^ over old ice, and Mr. Watts had done aome- 
thing wonderful in persuading any of them to accompany ^im No doubt he 
would have brought home a great deal more information if he had not en> 
countered such severe gales He himself had taken 14 days to cross from one 
side of the island to the other, though he had horses all the way The most 
disagreeable part of the journey was crossing the nvers A recent tmveller 
had said that there were no rivers which could not be fiorded, but some of 
them were such as to try the nerve of the most daring man to cross. 
The water was quite white, no stones whatever bemg visible, and the only 
bridges orer the nvers that could not be forded were formed of small 
boxes like tea-chests, swung by puHeys on two ropes. As he was the loader 
of the Expedition, his people insisted on his always crossing first, and it was 
by no means an agreeable thing to do; otherwise it was a most charming 
journey, and anylmy who visited the country would be delighted with 
what he saw Everything was entirely diffisrent from what could be seen in 
any other land. He did not think there was any other part of the world in 
which so many things could be found which were wholly new The contrast 
lietween the great black lava-fields and the ice commg down to them was 
one of the most canons things he ever witnesse<^ llie people were hos¬ 
pitable in the extreme There was one curious mountain which Mr Watts 
had not time to ascend. It was very steem and he should have liked to have 
examined it, but had to hasten round to Reykjavik to meet the FoXy which 
was imder the charge of Captdin Allen Young He, however, thoroughly 
enjoyed the journey, and so would every one else who had plenty of tune at 
bis disposal Nearly every part of the oountiy could be travelled over with a 
pouy, except the district which Mr. Watts bad crossed. Mr. Watts had not 
mentioned snow-shoes as part of bis equipment, but they would have been 
found very useful if he taken them Flat died^, too, would greatly 
have aided him in passing over the snow The wooden snow-shora used m 
Norway were not so well adapted for the purpose as those worn in the Hud¬ 
son’s &y Territory. When ho passed through the country he took the 
heights all along the route, but never eroded anythii^ above 3000 feet 

Captain Alliin Youno, on being oalled upon, said be knew nothing of the 
interior of Iceland, havmg only taken the ship round to Beykjavik to take up 
Dr Rae, who made a wonderfully correct remrt of the land he had traversed. 
He wished to ask Mr. Watts why he found me compass useless there 

The PfiBsiDsuT said the Fellows of the Society were very glad of this oppor 
tumty of expressing to Captam Allen Young their gratification at seeing him 
back ogam amongst them. 

Mr. Watts said the oennpass was rendered useless in consequence of the 
magnetic iron contamed in the nx^s. He took snow-shoes with him, but 
they were no good when travellu^ over loose, pifftiaUy*melted snow. 'Tliey 
caused almost more fatigue than wading through the snow, when t^s 
snow was so deep that it rose above the knees, he did not any sleigh 
whatever could travel over it. 

Dr. Bae said his expenence was that, whenever the tempeAtnre was below 
10° of freezing, sleighs were veiy useful In the Hudson^t Hay Territory he 
once travelled 1^)0 miles, <nrer more than half of whicl^ ha snow-shoes mnk 
from 12 to 14 inches deep» and had travelled days ha wet snow, when it was 
80 deep that he oordd not bave^t on at »H wnhottt anow-nhoes. A small 
stick has to be earned to itrdce ^ frame of ^ ttumvAhoe ey«ry two or thi'ee 
steps to shake the wet simw off. A profMiijj^oonstiruok^ sledge is not very 
difficult to haul over wet snow. 

Mn Watts said that mtist hwrs been isbea there was frost} but dunug 
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hiB jouniey there was a a^nsenoe of frost, and the snow bemg half> 
meltra, snow-sho(ra were s^aloejy any good, and sleighs could not be drawn. 

Dr Rau said, when the temperatnl:e was below freezing-point, a perstra 
could always get glong better with snow-shoes than without them. 


Second 29(% Nmembety 1876. 

Major-General Sir HENBY G. BAWLIK30N, e.c.b., Jresioent, 
^ in the Chair. 

Presentations—B e». F, C. Jagg, lAmt^CoL TTtZham Tedlie; 
Alfred E. Craven^ Beg. 

Elections .—F J, Angier, Beg ; Hon Bcmd Amot; AJaJtau J. 
Aihtnson, Beg , George Baketf Beg,, John Beneon, Beg ,; WtUuim Price 
Bonnor^ Beg , Capt. John Borlaee, j.p , George Bowmen Beg.; Bev. 
B. TFtfham BulUnger; Bev. WiUtam BvMock^ m a ; Lateeon Cape^ Beg , 
H.D.; ArchtbaM Hoary CXarhe^ Beg.; George FztzBoy GoU, Beg.; 
Bdufard Coonibe, Beg. , John W. 8 . Coyxird, Beg.^ j.p, , Thomas Adol¬ 
phus Cragoe, Bsg ; William Douglas Bdnnson Douglas^ Beg ; Joseph 
Henry Duckham, Beg , R.N., William Hamilton Gremlle Duncan, Beg ., 
Sir Barrow H Ellis, k.o s i. (Member of Council of In^), Colonel 
Charles EQiot, c b. , John Green BUey, Beg.; Capt. Henry Wemyss 
Feilden, r,a. (Naturalist, H M S. Alert, Arctic Expedition), C. F. 
Gabon, Bsg >; Widtam Gayfer, Bsg., m a. , Iriewt. Henry Charles Har¬ 
ford (419th Eegiment), Augustus Frederic Haelam, Beg.; Colonel 
Hang^on, as i., A^red Gutteres Henrigues, Beg., f.g.s, f.z s , Hmrace 
Auguedus Herbert, Beg.; John W. C. Heneyhoume, Beg,; Alfred John 
Howard, Bsg.; Mountney Jephson, Bsg.; John Kennedy, Bsg.; Daniel 
W Kettle, Beg., John Knig^,Bsg.; Joseph Laing, Beg ; Isaac Cowley 
Lambert, Bsg.; Dr Arthur Leared, the Hon, WidMm Littleton, James 
Irvine Meimes, Bsg,; Dr. Munro; S. H. Needham, Bsg , WiUiam 
Edward Oaiee, Beg.; Frederick Ckdey, Bsg.; Hon. Francw Parker; 
Cohnd Sir Lewis Petty, K.as.1.; Capt. Biduurd W^iam Pelly, r n. , 
John Timbrell Pierce, Beg.; FrofM Bml Ferdmmd Hugo PoU, Bsg ; 
Capt George T PlunkeU,nx.; Widiam Dowddson Bawbns,Bsq.,^.A , 
Wdham Charles BdberU, Bsg.; Jdhn Frederick SuskU, Bsg.; Sir 
Damd Salomons, Bart , Lieut. GHeen C* Sconce, i.v .; Henry Sewdl,' 
Beg ; (Maries Edward Sh^mrd^ Bsg,, ai.; OapL Frederick WiSiam 
Sidney, R.N. , HowarA Smth, Bsg.; Bdsmrd W. Stanton, Esq, m.a, , 
Alfr^ Street^, Bsg ; AlfredMrong, Beg.; James Meliss Stuart, Bsg.; 
Walter Tomlinson, Bsg,; Wesley Henry Thomas, Bsg ; Andrew JMoc- 
pherson Walls, Bsg ; J, H Ernest Waien,Bkg-; tieut. Joseph Watson, 
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B.NR.; Jog^h Weedowj Maq,; Qe&ir0 Hcmpim WhaB0tff Es^, j.p. , 
Edward D. Wthorif Esq,; JohnJSmith Wilson, Esq. * 

His Excellency Nvbar Pacha, Minister* to His Higlmess the Khedive, 
was elected Honorary Corresponding Member of the Society. 

Donations to the Library, from 15th to 29 ni November, 1875.— 
IJelacion Historioa del Viage a la America meridional por 

Don Jorge Juan y Don Antonio de Ulloa, 5 vols. 4to., Madrid, 
1748 (J. P. Qassiot, Esq,, jm.), Hakluyt Society’s Publications, 
vols XXV., xl, xhi, xlvii, xlviii., and In (2’fee Societ^. Hydraulic 
Manual, by L. D’A Jackson, 1875, Spirit levels taken in the 
Punjaub since 1863, 1869, Spirit-levelled heights, Section IX, 
1871-72, Abstract of Reports of Surveys in India for 1871-72, 
Report on the Caoutchouc of Commerce, by J Collins, with Memo¬ 
randum by Dr Brandis, 1872, General Reports on Revenue Suivey 
Operations, Bengal Presidency, Upper and* Lower Provinces, for 
1868—1873, General Report of Topographical Surveys, Bengal 
Piesidency, 1867-68, General Report on Topogiaphioal Surveys of 
India, 1868—1873, Magnetioal and Meteorological Observations, 
Bombay, 1865—1870, Archfloological Survey of Western India, 
Bolg&m and Kaladgi districts, by James Burgess, 4to, photographs, 
1874, Census of Bombay Presidency, 1872, part III., Report of tour 
made by Colonel E. C Ross from Shiraz to Bushire, with route- 
map, 1875} and Selections fiom Recoids of India, Foreign Depait- 
raent. No. CXX. (HM. Searetary of State for India), Nebraska, 
by E A Cuiley, 1875 (Author). African Slave Traffic, by H B 
Cotterill, 1875 (Author). Report of Corporators of Boston Railway 
Company, 1875,. and Fourth Annual Report of Board of Railway 
Commissioneis, 1873, Boston, USA (E. Jarvis, Esq.). Grund- 
pimcipion der arktischen Forschung, von Carl Weyprecht, Trieste 
1875 (Author) La premiere Campagne de la Crim4e, par A. Layard, 
traduction par A. E. S Jervis, Biuxelles, 1855, and The Anthra¬ 
citic Coal of Demonte, by W. P, Jervis, 1875 (ChevaMer W. P. Jervis). 
British Noith American Boundary Commifesion, Report of Gecdogy 
and Resources of the Region in the vicinity of the 49th parallel, by 
G. M Dawson, Montreal, 1875 (Authoi). Tide-tableS for British anil 
Irish ports, 1876 (Theltords Commissioners of the AdnJ/t^y). Life of 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison, by A G^mkie, 1875 (John Murray, Esq ) 
The English Historical Library, by W. Nioolsoa, 17,14 (Walter Eye, 
Esq.) , and the current issues of CQirespondiibg Sometiira, ^o. 

Donations to the Map-Room since the last Meeting op November 
15th, .1875. -Route-map from Khartoum to Ol>eiyad, by Commandei 

voL. XX. * n 
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Praut, 1875 {QmercA Stone). Map of the Department of Anoachs 
Pern, hy A Eaitnondi (A B Wyon^ Esq.) 

On Mr H M Stanley s Exploration of the Viciona Nya/nza. By 
Lieut -Colonel J A Grant, c b 

The journey recently made by Mr H M. Stanley, the commib- 
bioner of the ‘Daily Telegraph’ and ‘IS^owYork Herald,’ is one 
of the most xmpoitant and brilliant that has evei been made m 
Central Africa, or, indeed, in any other countiy Foi, when we con¬ 
sider that he accomplished it so quickly, taking only nine months 
from the time he left England, it seems at first as incredible as was 
his famous discovery of the late Di Livingstone It is not alone 
the short time, but the great googiaphical question which he has 
finally settled—namely, he has confiimed Speke’s discovery, that 
the Victoria Nyanza was one vast inland fresh water—^he has 
navigated its shores foi a thousand miles, thereby proving that 
its waters are continuous 

Before remarking upon Mi Stanley’s two letters, dated the 
1st of March and 16th of May last (a third letter has arrived 
through Egypt, dated 12th April, 1875), I may allude to the know¬ 
ledge we had of the great Lake pievious to the time when Mr 
Stanley visited it 

, The lakes of Central Africa weie known to geographers as fai 
back as the year 833, for in ‘ Tabula Alinamuniana ’ of this date, 
also in Abul Hassan’s map of 1008, we have the Nile nsing fiom 
one Lake “ Laous Kura Kavarand in the latter map we have 
mention of M Komr (Mountains of the Moon) at lat. 7° s Several 
old maps, showing the lakes with thmr ofiluents, have been referred 
to in Lelewel’s Geographic du Mojen Age,’ and may be classed as 
follows.— 

1151 Tabula Rotunda Bogenana 
1274 Ib’nSaid 
1311 Ismael Ab’ulfeda 
^1274 Ib’nSaid 
1311 Bemardi Sylvam 
1501-4 Chaita Marma Portugalensis 
1607 lohanues Buyscli 
1629 Diego Bib’ero 
1529 Diego Bib’ero . , 

1540 P Apionus B Q&mna PrMns 

Other more modern maps might be quoted, but during the last 
century map-makers seem to have left out all the lakes of Central 
Africa, and it is only m the last fifteen years that the centre of 
Africa has again been studded with its lakes. 
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In the year 1857, the'iioudon Geographical Society sent Captains 
Burton and Speke, both officers of our Indian Army, a service* 
which I had the honour of belonging to, to exj^ore Africa from 
Zanzibar vid Lake Nyassa, to Egypt Thus it was that we first 
heaid of Lakes Tanganyika and Yictona. 

Captain Speke, in 1858, went twenty maiches north of Kazeh, 
alone, with (^') seventeen natives, to test the Arab rumour that a 
groat ocean, which they called a bahr, or sea, existed He found 
that the Arab tiadeis had informed him coirectly, a lake of almost 
unbounded extent stretched away from him to the*north, there 
was, he was told, as gieat bieadth of it on his left hand as 
there was on his light He leturned to England and presented 
hib map of the discovery of the Victoria Nyanza to this Society, 
accompanying it with his belief that the waters he had seen weie 
those of the Nile—but this had yet to be pioved The Piesidont for 
the time was the late Sir Eoderick Murchisop, who at once grasped 
the subject, and said, “ Speke, we must send you back again ” 

Many months* prepaiation foi his next expedition passed slowly 
to Speke, but at length, m I860, he and 1 started from Zanzibai 
with 200 followeis It will give some idea of the fickle African 
when I tell you that we had only 40 men of the 200 when we 
reached Kazeh, 430 miles west of the sea-coast Three-fourths had 
deserted us We need not, therefore, be alarmed by the report of 
Mr Stanley that one-half of his men weie non-effective He will 
enlist otheiB, or do with fewer 

Months of weary delay again took place on the way between 
Kazeh and the hilly region of Karagweh, on account of the diffi¬ 
culties thrown in the way by the inhabitants We wished to get 
on quickly, and tiied to march near the Lake, but were told that 
the ordinary route vtd Usui must be kept We accordingly went 
that way, and ciossed the watershed at 2^° s lat From this 
position we descended the northern incline of Equatorial Africa, 
and never left Nile-land till we reached the Mediterranean 

After leavmg Karagweh, the countiy, bounding the Lg^ on thj 
west and north, to the capital of Uganda, may be gmierally deson'^d 
as a plain 4000 feet in altitude, but worn away at intervals of 
from 1 to 10 miles, with narrow excavations made by streams 
falling into the Lake. The route may be likened to tl^e teeth of 
a saw, the points being plains and the depressions swamps We 
had extensive views of the Lake from these pU^; seeing its bays 
and islands, but no peaks nor distant ridgSS nor mountam-csones 
to the east, nothing but a clear sea-hotrizon was visible, and no 
native could tell who lived beyond this sea 

• D 2 
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Tlie bays and long inlets of water or friths, seen by us on the 
western and northern shores, were M'werooka, Katonga, Murohisonr 
&o Some were ^mpletely land-looked, and 20 miles in length; 1 
allude to the one seen near our camp at Uganda capital. It is here, 
piobably, that Colonel Long, of the Khedive’s service, found him¬ 
self the other day, when he reported that Speke’s Victoria Nyanza 
was merely a small affair of 30 miles in extent. What a prize ho 
had at his feet I 

The largest island I obseived was that of Sesseh at the north¬ 
western coma of the Lake, by compass-bearing it was 40 miles 
long, the width could not be taken with any accuracy from the 
shore, but it appeared only 3 or 4 miles It has no hills, is low in 
the watei, and at one point I obseiwed its shore to be within a milo 
of the mainland. The King of Uganda keeps his fleet of canoes 
here, and consults with the God of the Lake, who resides on this 
island. 

It was mentioned last season, at one of our meetings heie, by 
Sir Samuel Baker, that he was given to understand the native 
name for the Lake was Sesseh. Petermann, in a comprehensive 
map published this autumn, has followed this mistake by calling 
the Lake Sessi See, as well as Ukorewe, and Victoria Nyanza I 
explained that Sesseh was a laige island, and am glad to have my 
statement confirmed by Mr Stanley, who has found it to be the 
largest island on the Lake. Vanou|^and numerous were the other 
islands seen by us, but thej'^ w'ere nearly all uninhabited, and of 
no importance 

The greatest river on the route between the most southern point 
of the Lake, round its western and northern shores, is the Kitan-» 
gule Kegoera in the district of Karagweh. It i ises probably from 
the foot of the conical mountain of M’f’oombiro, supposed by us to 
be 10,000 feet high, numerous lakes and valleys send their waters 
to It. In appearance it has a slow, majestic, winding course, which 
is navigable for SO to 40 miles from its mouth, vessels drawing 
^5 feet of water oould, J bdievo, float at the ferry where we 
cro-sed Speke and I had to conjecture this depth at the ferry, 
because we were forcibly prevented from dropping our lead-hues 
into it the King would not bo pleased, it was not “ canny ” to 
take soundings 

I should not be the least surprised to bear that Mr Stanley 
selects this noble river as a point for exploralaon. With the Ladp 
Ahce he can ascend this stream from the Lake up almost to King 
Bumanika’s door, or he can cross over the mountains of Buanda 
and Urundi and descend to the spot on Lake Tanganyika, wheio 
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Livingstood Acd be had snob a {>1eaBant picnic; or be may select^ 
the Albert Nyanza as bis field for exploration. All will be new 
to us, either route would interest geographers cntenselv, 
country, its people, and its animals are all unknown 

Leaving the river Eitangule, and proceeding north to the capital 
of Uganda, a distance ot 125 geographical miles, we counted 
five-and-twenty streams, varying in depth from 3 to 10 feet, which 
we waded, swam, or crossed by bridge, there were numerous 
other smaller ones which would not give trouble even when 
flooded. They wore mud-coloured and mud-sided-^swamp rivers, 
an fact 

The area of the Lake, according to Speke, who took latitudes and 
longitudes for its western half, and only had native information for 
the other half, is 645 geogiaphical miles in circumference, and 
if we add to this the oiicumference of Lake Bahr^mgo, now said 
to foim a portion ot the Lake, we have 910 geographical miles. 
Speke, therefore, after his last journey in 1860-3, made the Victoria 
Xyanza out to bo of an area not equal to Lake Superior, which is 
1500 miles in circumference* but parallel m size with Huron (600) 
and Erie (650) 

You naturally ask how Speke came to make the Lake the size 
at has proved to be There was no theory in his statement, as you 
will allow when I state that, at Muanza, along the west side, and 
on the north, he had taken latitude, longitude, and altitude 
Native travellers had gone, hy water, from Ukereweh to Eitangule, 
and onwards to the capital of Uganda, also onwards to Banngo. 
We travelled by the western side, where the country is without 
mountains, low and swampy, and when Captain Speke got to the 
Itipon Falls, the natives told him thei e was as much watkr, from 
where he stood, to the East, as theie was to Eatonga Bay in the 
West, where he lately came from Therefore it was by these 
measurements that ho made the Lake the size it has proved to be 
by Mr Stanley. 

The only point where water was obseived to leave the Ledce w%p 
at Bipon Falls, m Uganda Here the body of vmter is 150 yards 
wide—the depth was not calculated—but this quanti^ bears but a 
small proportion to the contents of the Lake. As to the depth of 
the Lake, 1 am inclined to the belief that Stanley’s m^surement 
will show it is a comparatively shallow body of water, rating on a 
vast plateau; that there is no ohosm such as Tanganyika is formed 
of Stanley has given us only one measurement for depth—275 
feet, and had not taken the centre of the Lake. The Nile, after 
leaving the Lake at Bipon Falls, has a navigable course to the 
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^Karnma FaHs From liere to the Albert Kyanza its course is 
through rock and over high falls. We have yet to learn the exact 
position of the nver as it leaves the Albert, but it is again navi¬ 
gable from this to Apuddo, the village near M Miani’s tree, hence 
it again foams over rooks for some distance, and at intervals, as it 
runs below, and north of the Jubl Kookoo Mountain range Colonel 
Gordon has, however, found it navigable farther up from Oondokoro 
than was suspected, namely, up to 12 miles south of Begiaf, whence 
all the way to Egypt —dunng Jitgh Nile —for 1620 geographical 
miles there is'no obstruction to a boat drawing 5 or 6 feet of water 
Many will remember the enthusiastic leception given in old 
Burlington House where Speke and I were received after tele¬ 
graphing that the “ Nile was settled; ” that “ the Victoria Nyanza 
was the source of the Nile” Such a leoeption certainly awaits 
Mr Stanley when he appears here, and if he should make more 
discoveries—which he undoubtedly will if God spares him—^there 
is no honour which this Society can bestow that he will not have 
earned over and over again. He, as an observer, a traveller in its 
real sense, a provider of true and pleasant pictures from unknown 
lands, has confirmed the disooveiies made by Speke, and to him 
the merit is due of having sailed on the broad waters of the Lake, 
and sent home a map, and descriptions so vivid and truthful that 
the most sceptical cannot fail to be satisfied 

Hero it may be as well to expla||it that some geogiaphers never 
accepted Speke’s Lake as one great ocean, although the geo¬ 
graphical world did The foremost of unbelievers, and the one who 
appeared first in the field, was Captain Burton, the companion at 
one time of Speke He did not seem to have any reason for his 
argumlnt. He said there must be several lakes, lagoons, any¬ 
thing, in fiict, except the Lake Even the late Dr Livingstone and 
Mr. Stanley made out there must be several lakes Livingstone 
wrote in a very patronising tone, Pool Speke had turned his back 
upon the real sources of the Nile ”—“ his nver at Eipon Falls was 
»ot large enough for the Nile ”—and was disparaging of Speke’s 
discoveries. The work of Dr Schweinfurth, the ‘ Heart of Africa,’ 
has fallen into the greatest blunder Also, nearly three years ago, 
a map, constructed hy Mr Keith Johnston, without authority, in 
our map-room, was suspended from these walls, hut, on my protest, 
the F^erident Sir Henry Eawlinson ordered that it he altered to 
the delineation of the Lake by Speke. Thm was done. 

Numbers of other writers and map-makers, Continental and 
j^gbsh, have gone cm disint^ating the La%M» from book to book, 
map to map, and from year to year, but I think tihe public will now 
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perceive hovs^ unjust the above critics have been, how fiimly the 
fame of Speke has been established, and 'will not fail to accoid* 
him that place in their opinions which he may haye lo4»t for a time. 

The following published maps exhibit the Victoria Nyanza 
divided into two or more lakes — 

‘ The Nile Basin,' by Eichard P Burton, 1864 Coast-line 
delineated only at south extremity of Lake, and the south side 
of the islands Kerewe and Mazita, fiom the Kitangule Eiver to the 
Katonga, at Murchison Creek, at Napoleon Channel Between 
these IS placed the words “ Supposed Site of Viotona Nyanza ” 
Bahari 'Ngo made a distinct lake 

‘Lake Eegion of Eastern Africa,’ by A Keith Johnston, 2nd 
edition, 1872 Victoria Nyanza, a continuous coast-line from Napo¬ 
leon Channel, along N and W sides to Urundi, on E coast, 
coloured only as water at the S. extremity, and round the islands 
Keiewe and Mazita, irom a little S of Kitangule Eiver to a short 
distance E of the Katonga, about Murchison Cieek, about Napo¬ 
leon Channel The eastern side made a distinct lake, with the 
name ‘Bahan ya XJkara’ ‘Lake Barm go entirely separated from 
the Viotona Nyanza 

‘ Dr Livingstone’s Eoutes, 1866 to 1872map m ‘Ocean High¬ 
ways,’ July, 1872, by A Keith Johnston Victoria Nyanza, a con¬ 
tinuous Goast-lme as above, with the islands Kerewe and Mazita, 
foimmg a peninsula fiom tlj^ E shore, water shown only from 
Napoleon Channel to the Kitangule Eiver, about the southern part 
of the Lake and the peninsula, along the E coast with the name 
‘ Sea of Dkara ’ Lake Banngo quite distinct 
‘ How I found Livingstone,’ by H M Stanley, map by B Stan¬ 
ford, 1873, S of equator only Coast-hne of Victoria Nyjqiza only 
delineated, and water coloured at Jordan’s Nullah, a little past 
Muanza, the Bengal Arohipelago, and S side of Kerou e and Mazita 
Islands, from opposite Mashonde to the equator, on E side about 
Kaverond of Wakefield’s map, with name ‘ Sea of Dkara.* 
‘Livingstone’s last Journals,’ 1874, map of the Forest Plateau 
of Africa, by E Stanford From E of Muanza to EipOn Falls the 
W. and N coast of the Victoria Nyanza is shown as delineated by 
Speke, but with the opposite coast generally parallel to it, at a 
distance of 30 to 50 miles, with the name L^e Okara; E of the 
S extremity of this Lake is placed another, 60 miles long by 50 
broad, named Kavirondo, and connected -with Lake Okara by the 
Kidette Eiver Lake Baringo is also detached^ and communicates 
with the Asua by the Eiver Ngardabash. 

In Sketoh-map of Dr. Schweinfurth’s routes, 1868-71, by E. 
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Weller, in ' The Heart of Africa,’ by Dr Schweinfurth, a senes of 
<five distinct lakes of small extent, connected by rivers, takes the 
place of the Victoria Nyanza. Of these. Lakes Ukaia and Ukerewo, 
respectively the and S extremes of the Victoria, aie named 
Lake Bhari Ngo is quite separate (drained by the Asua), receiving 
at the N the waters of Lake Zambuni, by a nver from its S 
extremity, which last receives the waters of another lake, not 
named 

Besides these, 1 might also mention — 

‘ Sud Afnka.und Madagaskar,’ by Dr. Petermann, No 45 of Stie- 
ler’s Hand-Atlas, 1872 In this, ‘Ukerewe’ (Victona Nyanza), 
4308 feet (?), is shown according to Speke, except that there is no 
E coast marked, Lake Barmgo is also omitted 

In Colonel Long’s map of his visit to M’tesa and the Victona 
Nyanza, published by the Chief of the Staff, Egyptian Army, the 
Lake is shown to have a width of only 20 miles from the N coast. 

It IS now my place to make some comments on Mr Stanley's 
journey. c 

Starting from 2janzibar, in the month of October, 1874, with 
300 followers, he made a rapid journey of 720 miles to the south¬ 
east comer of Victoria Nyanza, performing this distance in 103 
days, inclusive of halts Through forests, across deserts and rivers, 
he conveyed the boat, Lady Alice, in sections, and launched her on 
the Lake. The forethought and energy required to convey this 
boat must command the fullest admiration, for in doing so, he has 
navigated the Inland Ocean, and given us a thrilling account of its 
extent, its nvers and shores, and its beautiful islands. 

He experienced almost stunning losses and privations in his land 
journey. Having to travel through steiile, unhealthy regions, the 
want of food and water was felt severely, his men suffered from 
sickness—death was rife amongst them—and he had to contend 
against the Waturu race, who sounded their war drums, and killed 
twenty-one of ins men. After contesting with them for three days, 
aild during a way for his advance, he contmued his march towards 
the Lake. In his letter of the 15th of May, allusion is made to 
a fight from his boat with the Wavuma race, but as no particulars 
are fiirqished, the account may be in the correspondence sent vid 
Uganda to Egypt * The Island of Uvnma at the north-end of the 
Lake, ii^ the position mentioned. 


* This eonCBpondence has reached England since the above tras rmtten The 

people use eAings^ a fact rrhich corroborates vrhat we leimit in Uganda.—J A 
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On tho 27tti FebWiary last lie obtained bis first view of the 
great sea, and it oan be imagined bow impatient be must bavo been, 
and bow baj*d be and bis men must bavo worked put tbe Lady 
Alice together, to have a abort trial on tbe Lake before taking 
to sea in ber. There are many questions wbioh we sbonld like 
to ask Mr. Stanley here, but we must be content with bis 
map now before us, with its rivers, islands, and broad exj«inse of 
water. 

Of the livers which be observed during his voyage round tbe 
south, east, north, and west coasts, be gives, commencing with tbe 
most southern and pioceeding northwards, tbe Monungub, Lu- 
wamberri, and Lama, these three join and form the Shimeeyu 
The Euana falls into. Speke Gulf, and is made 90 miles m length. 
Fifty miles farther north comes the Mara, 70 to 80 miles. Twelve 
miles north there is the Mon, then in saocession, the Shirati, ^ori, 
Ugoweh, and Yagama In all, ten rivers ar^ in the map. The 
only one described—the Leewumbu, or Shimeeyu—seems to be the 
only important river. It rises in 5® s. lat, and 35® E. long, runs 
a couise of 170 miles, whero it and two others join to form the 
Shimeeyu, which extends for 100 miles farther. The width of the 
Leewumbu m the dry season is 20 feet, and depth 2 feet. Mr. 
♦Stanley gives great importance to the Shimeeyu, saying its course 
IS roughly 350 miles, that it is one mile wide at its mouth, and 
400 yards across above the mouth This river may prove to be 
the most southern waters of the Nile. But the nver Ugoweh, at 
the north-east comer of the Lake, must be a considerable stream 
also, for hippopotami were seen in it. No remarks are made 
on the other streams. 

We therefore have but one great stream on the whole length of 
the eastern shore of this great Lake, and we know that on tho 
western shore there is the same coincidence, namely, the Eatangule- 
Kagoora, the only river which obliged us to cross by canoe. The 
Elver Katonga we heard much spoken of as a troublesome stream, 
but I do not think it can be navigable fiom the bay. 

It seems as if the great brown plains, which Mr Stanley speaks 
of as bounding the Lake to the east, diank up all the rain that falls 
upon them. Everywhere he heard of plains to tbe east; even tbe 
“ Towering Table ” mountain of Majita or Mazita, east Ukerewe 
Island, was seen to be surrounded by plains; also the island-like 
mountains of Ururi, Uramba, and Shashi, they, too, bad their plains, 
but all these being within a radius of 40 miles (vuia map), I take 
it they are remains of an old |)lateau, being 3000 feet above tbe 
level 9f the Lake. There is a similar table mountain at Cliey- 
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simbee (nientioned in Stanley’s map) on the opposite coast, bnt 
it IS only 400 feet above the plain 

The monntaips of Ugeyeya are called gigantic, for Mr. Stanley 
says, “ We pass between the Island of tJgingo and the gigantic 
monntainaof Ugeyeya, at whose base the LadyJjMe seems to crawl 
like a tiny insect, while we on board admire the stupendous 
summits.” There is nothing as to size or summit on the other side 
of the Lake to compare with this description of the equatorial 
mountains of Ugeyeya. This seems to be rather a mountain 
region, for, to the east of the “ Bridge ” or Basalt Isles, a “ flat and 
slightly wooded district, varied at intervals by isolated emes^” was 
visible from the summit of the Isle Manyara, at the north-east 
angle of the Lake, on the eastern side of the bay, is “a land of 
bold hills and iidges, while the very north-eastern end, through 
which issues the Yagama nver into the Nyanza, is flat ” 

Having examined all the notes on tho mountains of the east 
coast, we can say that there are no mountains, no volcanio cones, to 
be compared with them as to their height and proximity to the Lalce 
on the west coast, where the whole country is flat from Kitangule, 
north, and the streams run to the Lake like hare-soup down a tilted 
plate, leaving deep furrows in the plain "Wq saw several long 
valleys which, no doubt, once were “ friths ” in the Victoria Nyanza, 
they are silted up, thousands of acres of land on the west coast 
are in this state. I therefore cannot but conclude that the fairway 
of the Lake will be found on the east coast, and that the miles of 
swamps and shallow water in the west do not exist to the same 
extent on the other shore But this interesting question will, I 
trust, soon be settled when we receive Mr Stanley’s observations 
on depths. 

No fewer than sixty to eighty islands may be counted upon Mr 
Stanley’s map, dotted generally in clusters all round the shores, at 
distances of 2 and 3 miles from the mainland The largest in the 
whole Lake is Sesseh, which we made 40 miles in length Mr. Stanley 
makes it 35 X 25 Passing to the south of the Kitangule, we have 
^Bumbirdi, 26 x 8, and following the curves of the Lake, Ukerewe, 
S2x 7; Ugingo, 20 X 5, Usuguru, 22 x 5; and Uvuma, 15 X10. The 
remaining isknds are small in companson to those mentioned here, 
mid the majority of the islands are near the northern shore, at the 
end where the waters leave for Egypt, and the others are chiefly by 
the ahores of the southern third of the Lake. 

If we examine the areas of the islands mentioned above, for 
instance,! Sesseh—or, as Mr. Stanley calls it, Basse—it has an area of 
about 700 English square miles; the dimension of this one island 
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Will give 6om6 idea of the importance of this inland sea, which 
IS probably the largest body of fresh water — cA ihw (dtHude — in 
the known world , 

Captain Speke attached the Lake Bahr-ingo to his lake at its 
north-east comer. Hev T. Wakefield places it 50 miles detached 
from the Lak4, but Mr Stanley inquiied of the natives regarding 
it, and was told there was no Lake in that direction However, 
considering that the native information obtained by the two former 
gentlemen has proved to be correct in most cases, and that it was 
obtained independently, on this account I do not grve in to the 
non-existence of the Bahr-ingo Lake. He mentions that the Biver 
Ugoweh joins the Lake here, and is oi considerable size. Hippo¬ 
potami were seen there by him, and it may be the water commu¬ 
nication which Speke hoard of as connecting the Bahr-ingo with 
the Nyanza There is also the Yagama here * » 

Begarding the altitudes taken by Mr. Stanley, we find that in 
leaving the desert plain of Ugogo, he ascended to^ another plateau, 
3800 feet, again, as he proceeded north-west, he came on a still 
higher one of 4500 feet, and his greatest altitude was 5100 feet, 
which IS the watershed between the Lake and the sea^oast. This 


last height corresponds with the highest inhabited country Speke 
and I traversed in our journey, namely, the capital of Earagweh, 
which approaches to within 60 miles of tiie w s w end of the Lake. 

The height of the Nyanza above the sea was 3550 to 3650 feet by 
one aneroid, and 3575 to 3G75 by another A further observation 
by Mr. Stanley, with two boiling thermometers, made the altitude, 
subject to correction, similar to Speke's, namely, 3808, or 68 feet in 
excess of Speke’s observations. The difference is insignificant, and 
we may accept them as the established altitude of Victoria Nyanza. 

Mr Stanley found that his latitudes along the Uganda shores 
differed from Speke’s by an average of 14 miles. This difference 
of 14 miles may be accounted ior, as suggested to me, by his having 
forgotten to apply the semi-diameter of the sun to his observations. 
It should also be taken into consideration that the sun was close to 
the Equator when he observed for latitude at noon, and that, undel 
such circumstances, the observation would be a very devibtfrd one. 


His longitudes varied little. In one instance, that of the Katox^, 
Stanley made it 16 miles north latitude and on his map 22, while 


* Since the above was written, another letter from Mr. Stanley states that 
Banngo begins north of Vgeyeja, is a country 16 miles of latitii^ with de^ 
land-locked bays “ Thus hereabouts slmost a lake is formed smiarate from the 
Yictona Nyanza ” This » very important as it confirms Speke's statemmit that 
Banngo was connected by wat^ with the Tiotona Li^e.—J. A. O. 
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Speke’s observation ‘was a few miles south of the £iq[uator The 
two observers observed differently; but thia is no reascm for di8> 
orepanoy. Mr. Stanley took the sun at noon with a sea>horizon, 
and made an observation for longitude in the afternoon He can¬ 
not understand how Speke—^who was on shore—observed, unless it 
was by double altitude of the sun, but 1 can give the explanation 
Speke took bis latitudes by observing the meridian altitude of suit¬ 
able stars with an artificial horizon, and generally found a star of the 
first magnitude for his purpose. At Katonga he had Capella and 
Canopus (both first magnitude) Indeed, while in Uganda, it will 
be seen, from the following, that he used no others The observa¬ 
tions were checked by the fact that he was travelling north at 
every stage; his dead reckoning would coriect him. I cannot see 
how to account for such a blund«r, for I have the fullest con¬ 
fidence in hiB observations — 


31st January, 1862, at Mernka, by star 
let February, 1862, at Sangwa 

2nd „ 

at Masaka 

6th 

at Eituntu 

9th „ 

at Nukusi 

10th „ 

at Kibibi 

12tli „ 

at Nakatema 

18th „ 

at Niamagoma 

25th ,. 

at Baudowamga 


(1st Mag) Capella Lat 36 2 S 

„ Capella . Lat 30 47 

„ Capella .. Lat 20 2 

„ Canopus Lat 7 40 S 

„ Capella Lat 7 15 N 

„ Capella Lat 15 0 

„ Capella Lat 17 55 

„ Capella Lat 17 15 

„ Canopus Lat 21 19 


Speke never rested satisfied with an mdifferont observation, he 
repeated it by another star on tho same night or following oppor- 
‘ tunity, so that he took many more observations than are recorded, 
and only registered those which gave him confidence. 

At the stations immediately south and north of the Etjuatoi he 
observed as follows for longitude and variation. — 


3rd February, 1862, at Masaka 
4th „ ut Masoka 

10th „ at Kibibi 

11th „ at Kibibi 


5 altitudes and 3 oomjkss bearings 
3 d)stanoes. 

10 altitudes and 7 distances 
12 altitudes, 5 distances, and 1 com- 


• The area of Victoria Nyanza, as made known to us by Mr. Stanley, 
proves that Speke far underiated its extent. I have carefully mea- 
smud the maps of both travellers with compass to ascertain then 
existing difference, measuring every 10 miles, and tho result, by this 
rather rough means, obtained is as follows. The map in Speke’s 
book was the one measured fiom — 

{^amfsironoe of Spdke’s Tjake .. 645 gec^praphical mi If f, 

„ Stanley’s Lake 890 „ 

If we add 265 geographical miles, the dreumferenoe of the 
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Babr-mgo Lake in Speke*s map, w& get 910 miles as cme body of 
water—a ourions similarity, m oiroamferenoe, to Stanley’s Single 
Lake—only 20 miles of difference ^ 

Mr. Stanley thinks the mode of spelling Nyanza is ohjeotionahle, 
because he says the natives do not pronounce it in this way. Let me 
first explain that in using the expression Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
we actually say Lake Victoria Lake—Nyanza signifying Lake. All 
that lb necessary, when using the word, is to call it the Victoria 
Nyanza, or Victoria Lake. As to the spelling and pronunciation of 
the word, we find that it is sounded differently in different localities, 
and diffeient people spell it differently.— 

In old maps Nianja, of 3 syllables 

In Livingstone N’yassa, of 2 „ 

1863 Speke and Orant N'yanza, of 2 „ 

1870 Ker T Wakefield’s Sodi N*jaD]a, of2 „ 

1875 Mr H M Stanley Niyanza, or Nee-yanza, of 3 syllables 


Nyassa, Nyanz-a (nasal «), and N’yanja, have a more liquid sound 
than the three-syllable word of Nee-yanza, and we found the 
Waganda and Wanyoro proftounced it by the method adopted 
by us 

Some allusion may be made to the names of the countries which 
were observed by Mr. Stanley on the east and north-east shores of 
the Lake, trying, by comparing thorn with the routes given by the 
llev. T Wakefield, to find similarity or identification; but, after a 
close examination, 1 have failed to dovetail the routes of the latter 
with Mr. Stanley’s names. Sadi, Mr. Wakefield’s informant, was 
correct m desonhiug the extent of the Lake, and conjectured that 
the northern stream from Lake Bahr-ingo “ enters the Nyanza to 
the northwaids but, as already stated, Mr Stanley found the 
country of Baringo almost land-locking an arm of the Victoria 
Nyanza at the place where Speke had his Baringo Lake. 

The only names which tally arc given holow, and I leave it to 
others to make farther inquiry — 


Waltefid^a Map 


Eavirocd 

Ukara (Mainland) 

Idgeyo 


Stanley's 

Shashi 
Urun 
Kavirondo 
Ukara (Island) 

. IJgeyeya 
TJvuma (Island) 
Usoga 

Monyara , 
Bnmbueh (Island) 


Ushaki 

Umdi 


# 

Uvunia. 

Usoga. 

Amara. 

Umbir4 (Mainland). 


Few, indeed only one in Spike’s case, of the above places were 
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viBited either by Sadi or Speke, they weie obtained by inquiry 
from natives, and their positions aie tolerably accurate virhen corn* 
pared with the same places fixed, I presume, astronomically by 
Mr Stanley. 

1 should like to call your attention to the skilfully executed maps 
which are before you one representing the map of Stanley upon 
that of Speke, the other reducing Stanley’s map to Speke’s latitudes 
and longitudes. They are the work of Mr. Turner, the Assistant 
Curator in the Map Boom of our Society He has pointed out to 
me that if we compare the latitude and longitude given m Stanley’s 
letters with those in his map, they difter m 11 mstances, and fiom 
5 to 18 miles 

Allusion may bo made to two statements in Mr. Stanley’s letter 
of the 12th April, that M’tesa was King of Karagweh, Uganda, 
Unyoro, Usoga, and Usui, and that he observed a positive tide 
m the Luaserri during the morning, for two hours it flowed noith, 
and two hours south, he was told that this is peculiar to all the 
inlets on the Uganda coast 

As regards the former, we found that although M’tesa had gioat 
influence over the rulers of these places, sending his men as far even 
as Zanzibar, he was king only in his own country, which extends 
properly from the Eatonga to Unyoro and Eipon Falls, where 
alone the true Waganda live Begarding the tides, we remaiked 
none in the Lake or any portion of it, and I attribute the motion 
he observed to the wind blowmg down the Lake, 

In concluding these few remarks on Mr. Stanley’s journey, I may 
state that they are mado on my own authority by lequest of the 
President of the Geographical Society, for 1 felt that it was not for 
me to oome forward as the champion of Speke, he requiied no such 
bolstering, in fact, 1 should have preferred that some other and 
more competent hand wrote a comment on Mr. Stanley’s journey. 
However, 1 have great pleasure m complying, for it has opened up 
to me an old love, and given me this opportunity of congratulating 
the Society on the great achievement before them. Who amongst 
\is would have had his energy ^ Who would undertake a cruise in 
an open boat and absent himself from his camp for fifty-eight days ? 
Who would risk such danger to life and exposure to an African sun 
in the month of April? Who of us are able to guide, provide for, 
lead wd attend to a little army sucoeasfully, and, in the midst of all 
this, take their observations for latitude and loi^tude ? I think 
him a worthy representative of the eneigy which sent out such an 
expedition 
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Sir Samuel Baser said, srheii the older Afncaii travellers, like himself, 
wore placed on the retired list, one great pleasure still remained to them—^to 
watch the efforts and praise the energy of those younger explorers who weie 
fbllowingr in the paths which the older ones had marked o^t He had come 
up to the present Meeting fiom the West of England, at some personal incon¬ 
venience, on purjiGse to render all the piaise that an old Afncan could to the 
immense energy displayed by Mr. Stanley At the same time he always felt 
great pleasure in meeting other Afncan travellers (because the younger ones 
must not be supiwsed to extinguish the old lights), and there was now 
pie^ent the oldest African explorer — Captain Burton He had always 
advocated fair play among them, and though there bad been some little 
nvalry between them, he was perfectly certain that nearly every traveller 
who had started from this country had done so with the honourable ambition 
of carrying out what he consider^ to be his duty to this Society, and above 
all, his duty as representing the integnty and determination of Englishmen 
Captain Burton first of all started with Captam Speke Both Captam Speke 
and himself (Sir Samuel) w'ere comparatively young men when they first met 
on hoard the “ P and 0 ” Company’s steamer. Speke was then preparing 
for his first expedition to Africa The next time he met Speke was in 
latitude 6° n., when he was with Colonel Grant, after they had marched 
through Africa and had arrived at Gondokoro He had never had a greater 
pleasure, and he hoped ho might say the same for them, than that meetmg 
afiorded On that occasion Speke left in his hands v^hat was almost like his 
Will —namely, his sketch-map of the country ho had traversed, pointing out the 
Lake Luta Nzige as f-till remaimno* to be explored—and this he (Sir Samuel) 
earned with him thioughoiit his long and arduous first expedition Upon his 
letum he had the honour of handing that map to Sir Rodeiick Murchison, at 
Burlmgton House, as the testament of Speke, who was then dead, and of ex¬ 
plaining to the Society that he owed the greater portion of his success to it 
That onginai map was now in the possession of the Society, and as he had 
always supported Speke’s view, it was a pioud moment to him to find that it 
had ^en venfied almost to the letter by Mr Stanley All must regret, that in 
this hour of tnumph Sjieke was no more, but his fellow-traveller, Colonel Grant, 
and all his family, must feel that this day added to Speke’s undying reputation 
He was exceedingly pleased to find that the reports of the natives to himself 
had been more oi less verified by Mr Stanley’s oiscovenes. Many persons 
might have forgotten the discussion that took place in that hall, in January, 
1874, upon the report that he had received from King M’tesa’s envoys, who 
told him that tbeie weie two great lakes, one being named Sesse, that there 
was a channel between them, and that'it was a day’s hard work for a canoe 
to pass through Colonel Grant stated that Sessd was an island, and that, 
therefore, there must ho some mistake. Mr Stanley’s account, however, had 
shown that there was no mistake It was most natural for the natives to 
describe the portion close to M’tesa’s capital north of the island as the Sesa^ 
Lake, just as Mr Stanley had heard that mhnngo—-instead of being a lake, as 
Speke thought—^was a country As they called the water near Sesse the* 
Sessd Lake, so they called the water neai Bahnngo the Bahnngo Lake. They 
were perfectly right in saymg that there was a channel, and that it was a 
day’s journey for a canoe to pass through into the second great lake. This 
showm how careful travellers must be in receiving geographical mformation 
from the natives; though Burton, Livingstone, Sp^e, Grant, and himself had 
done then best, there still remained some disputed pomts. At the same time, 
there was alwajs some truth in native hearsay, if it could only he ferieted 
out All must he struck wiJth Mr Stanle/s candour m the letters which he 
had sent hbme It was not at all necessary foi him to write about the ^hts 
and the bloodshed that occurred between bun and the natives. There were, 
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however, certain people at home who were very fond of sitting down and 
criticising That was a most unfair thing for those to do who had no know¬ 
ledge of the necessities of the case In those wild countnes there was no law 
but the law of fofrce, hut he was perfectly certain that nobody travelling for 
this Society oi for this country would ever dream of using force ihat was not 
absolutely necessary Still there were some persons who, for the sake of 
cavilling or of trying to take the gilt off a man’s achievements, would find 
fault with the actions of travellers It had now been proved that Speke and 
Grant were perfectly nght m saying that the river issuing from the Victoria 
Nyanza was the Nile, although they did not pass along the Nile the whole of 
the way down Colonel Long, of Colonel Gordon’s Expedition, had been up 
to M’tesa’s, and had published a map, which had been very^propeily criticised 
by Colonel Giant Of course Colonel Long did not mean to take the wind out 
ot Spoke’s sails, but he had certamly taken the water out of the Lake, for he 
said It was only 15 or 20 miles broad Of course that was utterly absurd , 
but at the same time he stated that he had found the sources of the Nile m 
some enormous lake near Unyoro He (Sir Samuel Bakei) had been there, 
and knew that at ceitain times of the yearthe whole of that country was in 
the same state as some parts of England had been in dunng the last feu 
months If the natives ot Afnca had been in the neighbourhood of Bridg¬ 
water dunng the last fortnight, they would have shown on their maps a very 
large lake as existing m the centre of England Stanley had not only proved 
the enormous size of Victoiia Nyanza, but also the great difficulty of navigating 
It with hostile tribes on its shores People at home had no conception of the 
difficulties that Mr Stanley must have encounteicd m carrying the Lady 
Alice through Afnca and lannchmg her on the Lake He admired that feat 
almost more than anything else that Stanley had done, because he himself 
took out two boats, but never managed to get one of them near the Albert 
Lake, for he could get nobody to carry them , and down to the present time 
neither of them had been put upon the Lake The difficulties that Mi 
Stanley had met with would, he was afraid, close the load to any missionaries 
or others who might wish to travel there, lor the natives appear to'have a 
peculiar, Bntish antipathy to strangers, which recalled to his lecollectiou a 
picture that ai>peared in ‘ Punch ’ some years ago—a picture of two colliers m 
that civilised jmrt of England near the collieries they saw a tourist, and one 
of them said to the other, “Jack, who is that?” the othei leplied, “ Whj’’, 
lie’s a stranger, ” and Bill exclaimed, “ Then heave half a bnck at him ” No 
doubt the natives thought Mr Stanley was a tounst, and, instead of heaving 
half a bnck at him—for they had no such civilised missiles—they used a 
sling, and Mr. Stanley was actually slung at, which veiified the native 
accounts given to Speke and Grant, “ that the mbabitants of the east shore ot 
the Victona Nyanza made use of shngs ” It was now proved beyond doubt 
that the Victoria Nyanza was a great basm receiving affluents, varymg in 
magnitude, from both east and west, and that from that great centre the Nile 
lAssiied and fell into the Albert Nyanza There was a little passage m one of 
Mr Stanley’s letteis which struck him as a slight inaccuracy, and he was sure 
that on reflection Mr Stanley would j egret that he had written it hurriedly 
After being in M’tesa’s country only five days, he wrote an admirable letter 
to the * Daily Telegraph ’, but when stating that the King received him with 
gieat splendour, he added that M’tcsa had a body •guard “composed chiefly 
ot Baker’s renegadoes ” If he had said that Baser was his broy-Kuard it 
would have been easy to prove an alibi, but the “renegadoes” touemea him to 
the qmck, because that was a reflection upon his good and faithful soldiers. 
In fact, ho never lost a single man as a deserter tn all those countries. Some 
people supposed that blacks were not capable of any virtues, hut his black 
soldiers were the peifection of fidelity. At the same time, Mr. Stanley re- 
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marked that Baker^s name was in bad odour with all that he met. He was 
exceedingly proud to know that his name was in bad odour, and he thought 
the Meeting would reciprocate the feeling, when he told them that the body> 
guard, which Ifc. Stanley descnbed aa “ renegadoes,” w8ro the dispersed 
slavo*hunters, and he hop^ his name would be m bad odour with the slaves 
hunters for many generations to come Mr Stanley left England before 
* lamaiba ’ was published, and he, therefore, knew literally nothing about the 
Expedition which he (Sir Samuel Baker) had led Stanley had never b^n 
withm 160 miles of the country which the Expedition had been sent to, and 
had only been m M’tesa’s territory five days Many years ago, when on his 
first Expedition, Jio (Sir Samuel) had profited by the great advantage of 
having had predecessors who had left good names beliind^them These 
predecessors were Speke and Grant. Therefoie M’tesa sent his envoys to 
him, though he was too ill with fever to see them. On Ins second Expedition 
the King knew him perfectly well, and knowing the immense importance of 
gaining his friendship in the search for Livingstone, his first object was to 
make an alliance with M’tesa, who had arabnssadors m every part of Africa 
within many weeks’ journey of his capital So efibctual were the representa¬ 
tions then made to him, that he sent out two special Expeditions, entirely of 
his own good will, to search for Livingstone, and was quite prepared to succour 
him. Cameron met the envoys at the fifth or sixth degree ot south latitude, 
and received the letter that he (Sir Samuel) had written to Livingstone lhat 
very letter had been sent back to England, and was now m his possession 
again People who merely read hpoks of travels often did not see the pith of 
the work that had been done, and the greatest work that was done by the 
last Expedition was the opening up postal communication right thiough the 
country to Zanzibar. He had given oiders to M’tesa, that if any white man 
should come from the south (expecting Livingstone), he was to jiay him every 
possible attention, as he would be a British Consul, and in fact, a great man in 
England Stanley appeared from the south, and, naturally enough, M’tesa 
thought Stanley was Livingstone, and had beaten his big drums and called 
out ail his big people Stanley had thus received the favourable welcome 
which any white man coming from the south was sure to have received with 
such an introduction. 

Captain Boston remarked that Mr Stanley had had the rare happiness of 
satisfying both the contending parties—those who believed that the Victoria 
Nyanza of Speke was a single lake, and those who were of opinion that the 
area covered by it consisted of one great lake and several smaller ones. From 
the accounts of the Arabs in 1858-9, he (Captain Burton) laid down tbe Lake 
as 240 miles m length by 80 miles m breadth. In his publications he would 
only allow the part to he put in which had been actually surveyed, and he 
considered that he. was right in taking that course In a sulnequent volume 
on the sources of the Nile he also inserted the parts that had been actually 
seen His objection was not to the size of the Lake, because the Lake that 
he had laid down was just as largo as the one navigated by Mr Stanley, but* 
to a lake with three or four distinct outlets Speko had marked Mazita as on 
island, but following the assertions of the Arabs, he (Captain Burton) had put 
It on the map as a headland, as was now proved by Mr Stanley to be the 
case. The existence of lakes to the north-east, and possibly to the east of 
the Victoria Nyanza, was still extremely probable The Mombas missionaries 
had heard of the Isamburu Lake, and of a volcanic region that was far too 
distant from the coast to be fed by seorwater, and too far from the Victoria 
Nyanza to be conneeted with that lake. He still regarded it as possible that 
the Tonj^nyika might be cohnected with the Nile. Sir Samuel Baker had 
stated ra his last most charming hook that he had very precise details from 
tbe Arabs and natives about a water-passage between the Tanganyika and 
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tibe Albert Nyaaza. Dr. Livingetone had also aeen the current m the former 
flowing north for aome months. Since then Lieutenant Cameron had dis¬ 
covered the mouth of the Lukuga. Ho could only say that he did not believe 
m Central Afncaif lakes with two outlets, but at present the evidence yraa 
that Tanganyika in the dry season was still water, but that in the rainy 
season it i^ed its water to the north and west He would not say that that 
was impossible, and he still lived in hopes that by some cunous possibihty 
the Lu^ga would be found to bo the ultimate source of the Nile In con- 
dlnsion, he expressed his heartfelt sorrow that his old companion, Speke, had 
not been spared to be present at this great Meeting No man would have 
been more delighted to see the corrections that Mr Stanley had made with 
regard to his wonderful discovery of that magnificent water that sent forth the 
eastern arm of^he Nile. 

Mr Edwin Arnold (of the * Daily Telegraph’) thanked the shakers for the 
encomiums they had passed on the labours of Mr Stanley, and the Meeting 
for the applause with which they had received them. If it were possible for 
him to communicate at once with Mr. Stanley, he was sure that a copy of the 
speeches just delivered would cheer and aid him more than beads, or boats, 
or provisions, or anything else that could be sent him He also thanked the 
Meetup on behalf of the proprietors of the two allied papers which had sent 
out the Expedition He read from a private letter addressed to himself the 
last words that Mr Stanley had wntten, and that had arrived m this country 
These were, “ I am m perfect health, thank God the Nile sources and their 
atmosphere make me stronger and 8tronger„ and increase my energy, my last 
word to you is en a/vantV' 

Mr Hutchinson (Secretary of the Church Missionary Society) said the 
subject of sending a mission to Ceptral Africa had long occupied the attention 
of his Society It was owing to their missionaries that Geographical enterprise 
was first started on the eastern shores of Africa, and the Society now honestly 
contemplated the possibility of responding to the call which Mr. Stanley had 
forwarded from the Kmg of Uganda No doubt there were great difficulties 
in the way, but every possible care would be taken and every detail carefully 
planned They did not anticipate sq much hostility from the natives as Sir 
Samuel Bakei had spoken of, and they hoped that Colonel Gordon’s Expe¬ 
dition would be of great assistance m ultimately opening a route to Uganda 
One friend had mven 50001, and another had promised 3000?, showing that 
there was a feeling in the country m favour of honest and earnest efforts to 
carry the Gospel to the natives in that port of the world 

The Pbnsident said Mr Stanley had been mucli more fortunate than 
travellers in general Almost all otheis, especially in Africa, had had to wait 
for the end of their labours before getting the credit for them, but Mr Stanley, 
fortunately for Geography and for himself, had been able to substantiate a 
great claim on the consideration and the applause of Geographers by the worx 
which he had already done in connection with the Victoria Nyanza; though 
‘that was only part of the work which he had m hand From the Victoria 
Nyanza he would prosecute his researches fiirther towards the west, aud m all 
probability he would repeat on the Albert Nyanza the same amevement 
which he had earned out on the Victoria Nyanza. 

Sir Henry then read the following notes relating to Colonel Gordon’s 
Expedition 

Progress of Colonel Cordon^s Ea^edition. 

Frou the early port of the present year down to September, 
Colonel Gordon has been employed m the very ardnons work of 
Imnging his boats and a steamer up the part of the Nile above 
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Gondokoro, VMoh is olistructed by cataracts and rapids, estab- ^ 
lisbing at intervals military stations on the banks of the river to 
secure his position against the hostility of the^conrageons and 
warlike Ban tribes. The part of the river thus obstructed is about 
100 miles in length, from the Station Begiaf, to a point near 
Apnddo, named Mak5d6, whence the Nile is apparently navigable 
up to its outlet from Albert Nyanza 

On the 31st of July Gordon had reached, in his slow progress, a 
station which he named Kerri, 34 miles above Begiaf He reports 
himself as then making arrangements for the passage of nuggers 
(native boats) and his steamer, the Khedwe, 108 tons, and 20-hoise 
power, up the rapids at Gorgi, havmg already, with some difficulty, 
passed the nuggers through the Kern passage He had with him 
about 80 soldiers and 130 women and children 

On the 2nd of August, he writes —“A day of agony to me. 
Dreadfully fatigued, mentally and bodily, getting the nuggers up 
the Gorgi rapids, 2\ miles from Kern At ope point the current 
came down on both sides of a rook, and tore the mast out of one of 
the nuggers Nobody was hurt In hauling tho vessels up the 
slopes of water, 60 or 80 black, satin-skinned natives pulled on 
each rope The Beis says the laptds are not worse than those 
below Khartum, only there the channel is known.” He hoped, 
he said, soon to get to the friendly Madi Looquia tribe, as the 
hostile Ban, amongst whom he then was, wore treacherous and 
biave. The natives, indeed, seeing their difficulties, had ceased to 
help, thus driving Gordon to the necessity of “ taxing them,” as a 
punishment. 

On the 6th of August he got the nuggers up the rapid and 
went out to reconnoitre, but he adds—“The Eeis made a bad 
knot to secure the nugger, the rope slipped and down she went 
Bad to haul her up the rapid again, have to look to every¬ 
thing myself. Sent orders to the steamer, ‘ break her or bring her 
up. 

By the 14th of August he had leached the station Laboi6^ 
Mountaina about 8 xmles west of the river The Ban, who occupy 
about 40 or 60 miles of country on the right or eastern bank of the 
river, showed symptoms of alarm and hostility 

On the 22nd of August he writes as follows.—The MakMe 
party came in (from the south) Natives were observed recon¬ 
noitring Lmant came from Maked4, distance 40 miles Lmant 
had met Stanley at M’tesa’s, he had been there eight days. M’teerap 
IS ostensibly on bad terms with Kaba Bega, but really on good 
terms • Kaba Bega attacked Linant near M’rooli, where he had 
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previously attadced Colonel Long He threatens Foweira, and 
" was informed by M'tesa of the departure of both these ofScers.” 

Linant came n on the 23rd, and on the 24th Gordon crossed with 
him and 30 men to the right or eastern bank of the river. The 
natives beat drums and collected about 300 men, they lay down, 
Colonel Gordon says, on the grass, and then rushed in, but were 
repulsed. He tried to speak to them, but they would not come 
near He then marched to some locky hills, the natives attempting 
to surround the party there, but were again repulsed They 
showed greatTcourage, however, and came within 90 yards, creeping 
on their bellies, amidst a shower of bullets 

On the 25th Gordon went to look for the steamer by the west 
bank He saw her and crossed over, returning with one soldier 
by the right bank, in considerable danger without knowing it 
Gordon’s station, at this time, was on the left oi western bank 
Lmant proposed to go the next day (26th) across the rivei, and 
drive back the natives, and bum their villages, and, fearing lest 
they might molest the steamer in the east passage, Gordon agreed, 
sending with him 36 soldiers, 2 officers, 3 irregulars, and 2 boxes 
of ammunition Each man had also 30 rounds in his pouch. They 
started at 8 a.m , crossing the river apparently to the right bank 
A few shots were heard now and then About noon they were on 
some low hills, mile from the station. Linant was visible in a 
red shirt, they appeared quite at home and stayed there till 2 p.m 
A t half-past four Gordon went for a walk, but was recalled by a shot 
from the station. With his glass he saw 40 or 50 natives running 
towards the river-side on the opposite shore. He thought they 
were running down to look at the steamer, and they retired when 
£red at. About ten minutes after one of the soldiers appeared 
without his nfle in the same vicinity. A boat was sent over for him, 
and when asked why he had left the others, he rephed, they wore 
all killed, having fired away all the ammunition in their pouches, 
while the spare boxes had been sent back. At this time Gordon had 
only 30 men at the station of Laboi6, and 30 more lower down at 
!Moogi Nmety men were in the steamer; but he hadjao means, 
as he supposed, of communicating with them, having given the 
steamer orders to come up by the eastern passage, between which 
and the stations-n as a long island. He had, m consequence, to 
retreat in the night by the west bank ftom Labor6 to Moogi, and, 
to his delight, found the steamer had disobeyed orders, and was 
<}oming up Iho wiftst channel. Only four of Linant’s men escaped, 
he himself was killed by two lance-wounds, one in the nook and 
one in the back The natives thus captured thirty-throe Snidei 
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and Bemington rifles, but it was beHoved they bad no ammunition 
It was the same tribe that had, in 1872, killed I’aib Agha's force of* 
tweniy-^ight men and one oifloer. • 

TTia plans for the future were as follows. He was desirous of 
enlisting Niam-niams for service against the Bans, and for this 
purpose it was necessary to go in support of a party of the former 
tnbe to Makraka, eight days’ march from the nver to the west, a 
station being established midway between Dufle and Makraka, 
among the friendly tribe of Fijionteo. Befoie starting, however, on 
this expedition ho intended to cross the nver, in oifler to recover 
the bodies of Lmant and the rest of the party, then to recross 
and make good his way to Maked4 by the left bank, establishing 
a post midway From Mak6de, or the neighbouring point of 
Duffll, he would strike west to Makraka, and, after settling with 
the Niam-niams, would return to Mak6d4. lie calculated that 
two months would be occupied on this expedition, after which he 
would ascend the river from Mak^de to Magungo, on the Albert 
Nyanza, and subsequently continue his march up the Nile (Speke’s 
Somerset Biver) to Foweira* and Bionga, above the Karnma Falls, 
which posts he would strengthen for defensive purposes, using 
them as a base for further operations against Kaba Bega at M’rooli, 
and ultimately, if necessary, against M’tesa of Uganda Ho 
would also have to make arrangements, he says, for establishing 
communications between Foweira and the Lake—that is the 
Victoria Nyanza, but he had abandoned the idea of exploring the 
Albert Nyanza during the present season After Linant’s death 
Gordon was left alone, without European officers or compamons 
His steamer, at the latest date (September 10th) was at Moogi, a 
little below Lahore, and he says he has not the least doubt but 
that it would be able to overcome the Mak6d6 Bapids, and thus get 
into the Albert Nyanza. 

Later letters from General Stanton continue the report of Gordon’s 
proceedings up to September 16th, at which date his ** taxing ” 
operations seem to have been eminently successful; two divisions 
of the Ban tnbe, against which these operations were principally 
directed, having already made their submission. 

The PRESIOKNT thou, in allusion to the criticisms to which Sir Samuel 
Baker had been subjected smoe his return from hts last Expoiition, read the 
following extract from a leoent letter of Colonel Gordon, which showed, con< 
trary to what had been the impression in some quarters, that the present 
chirf of the Upper Nile Provinces of Egypt valued the labours of his predeces¬ 
sors Tott may rest assured that whatever may be said to the disparagement 

of your proceedings, there will remam the fact that you have done more for 
these countnes than any living man can or will do hereafter, and History will 
never put my puny efforts in any way near your ovj:n.” 
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Sir SamoeIi Bakeb said his great fear at the termination of his last Exve- 
« dition was lest he might have as a successor one who would neglect all that 
he himself had done He was, however, certain, from what he knew of 
Colonel Gordon, that it would be impossible to find a man more peculiarly 
adapted nature, constitution, and character for the work than he. That 
his constitution was filtedjor it was proved ^ the iact that he still re¬ 
mained at his work after the whole of his staff bad been invahded home or 
buned. He was also a man of such truly Christian frame of mmd, that he 
had gone out, as he. Sir Samuel had done, with only one idea, that of doing 
good, unfortunately, however, the natives were so obtuse that those who 
wish^ to benefit them were unable to work as they would wish It was 
impossible to obtam carriers there, and therefore Colonel Gordon had been 
compelled to giVe up all idea of adopting the land route, and tug the steamer 
up the rapida The steamer was of 108 tons, and with enormous labour he 
was taking her past the fiightful cataracts in the hope that the navigable 
portions of the river, forming reaches of about 20 miles each, might form a 
chain of stations, and so by degrees he might reach the Albert Nyanza. He 
had no doubt that object would be successfully accomphshed. The Albert 
Nyanza and the Tanganyika formed one immense ravine 1500 or 1800 feet 
lower than the general level of the country He had recently learned from 
Captain Burton that the palms on the shores of the Tanganyika were the 
same as those on the banks of the Albert Nyanza, and that seemed to afford a 
connecting link of vegetation between the two The natives at the northern 
end of the Albert Lake had assured him that it was possible to pass from one 
to the other, but that the channel between them was so intricate that no 
European could follow it without a guid& The enormous flow of cm/erwB 
that Livingstone had noticed on the Tanganyika might account for the 
choking up of the channel, and he himself had seen miles on miles of vegetation 
floating on the surface of the Albert Nyanza. He trusted that Mr Stanley 
would be able to solve the mystery 

The Fbesident, in conclusion, expressed his belief that the exploration of 
the Albert Nyanza which was left for Mr Stanley would be of still greater 
interest and importance than that of the Yictona Nyanza If the Albert 
Nyanza and the Tanganyika were pretty much on Ihe same level, it was 
quite possible that if there was a channel between them the stream through 
it might vary in direction according to the season That might explam the 
discrepancies between the accounts of different travellers 
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1 On the Progress of the Arctic Ea^dition to the 17th of Julg^ and the 

Betum Voyage of the ‘ Valorous* By C E Maukham, cb., F.R.s.y 

Secretary r.g.s 

[In a Letter to Sir Henbt Eawlinson, dated at sea, Angost 28th, 1876.*3 

Leaving Portsmouth on May 29th, we had a pleasant passage to Bantry Bay, 
which we left on June 2nd, the Alert, Pw every, and Valoroue being m com¬ 
pany. The officers had not been a day on board and together before the 29th, 
but ail soon settled zealously to their work, each, in his place, prepanng to do 
his share and to help his comrades to the utmost For the first day or two, 
after leaving Bantry Bay, there was a fair prospect of a good passage, but on 
the 4th of J une it began to blow fifom the west, and during the whole voyage the 
expedition encountered contrary winds, with very heavy weather No Arctic 
Expedition on record has had so long or so boisterous a passage across the 
Atlantic Yet there were countervailing advantages The ice was being blown 
out of Baffin Bay. All the gear aloft was thoroughly tned, most of the iron 
gimcracks—chain topsail-tyes, patent trusses, patent reefing and furling-gear, 
non trysail masts, &c —carrying away Things were shaken into their places 
down below, too Sea-boots and fur-caps were served out during the first 
week 

The very bad weather began on the 11th of June, when the north-westerly 
wind mcreased to a gale, with occasional violent squalls On the 12th it fell 
calm, with a heavy swell, but on the 13th all three ships parted company 
dunng a gale of unusual strength, undoubtedly part of a cyclone travelling 
rapidly to the eastward 

The Alertvras steeung north on the south-east side of the circular storm, the 
vortex of which was moving to the north-east The wind was consequ^otly 
from the north-west, freshening rapidly with violent squalls and a high con¬ 
fused sea; in the evening it was blowing a whole gale, with the barometer 
falling rapidly Green seas were coming in fore and aft, and both ward-room 
and lower deck were flooded She was evidently very close to the vortex of 
the storm, and at 10 p.m. the barometer had fallen to 28 82°, Nares then worg 
round, and she took m a green sea over the stern Almost simultaneously the 
wind shifted to the north, showing that the Alert had been within a very 
short distance of the vortex, and that she was now on its western side. The 
baiometer be^n to nse agam, but the gale from the north continued through 
the night The skids over the quarter-deck, with three boats on them, 
worked very heavily, and one of the beautifhl whale-boats, hoisted up to davits 
on the starboard sid^ was stove m and destroyed 


* Bead at the Oeographioal Section of the British Association, Bristol, August 
31st, 1875 
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On the X7th there was anotlier gale of wind from the north-west, which 
contmued to the 20th, heavy seas coming m over the forecastle and waist, 
and washing fore and after. The cutter was nearly lost, a sea stnkmg and 
half filling her A. succession of gales contmued until the 26th, when the 
Alert was at length to the westward of Capo Farewell, and steonng up 
the west coast of Ghreenland. It was on the 27th of June that the first 
ice was seen Egerton was officer of the watch, and charging a formidable 
block, he was the first to make the ship touch ice, at 5 pm On the 
28th the Valorous was sighted ofl Cape Desolation, and dunng the following 
week the ship passed close along the Greenland coast, sightmg all the peaks 
and headlands, and the entrances to fiords From daylight until 10 a M the 
Alert was passing through a stream of very heavy floe-pieces, and she sustained 
several severe bumps, which brought her up all standing Some of the pieces 
were two or three hundred yards lung, othcis weie evidently fiagments of 
pressed-up hummock-ndges, from 30 to 40 feet high Many were worn into 
fantastic shapes, the wash of the sea having frequently worked laterally into 
the ice-blocks, until they consisted of two floors connected by ice-pillars of the 
deepest blue. The pievalenco of westerly winds, and tlie distance from the 
coast, at first made me think this stream of ice was a portion of the middle 
pack, but I now believe it was old ice streaming lound from the east coast of 
Greenland, with the current described by Admiral Irminger The ship was 
clear of the ice before noon, and in the following night a gale of wind came on, 
and a heavy confused sea, with perpendicular waves, which made her roll gun¬ 
wales under, and ship seas over stern and |brecastle The 1st of July was a 
lovely day, and the Discovery was sighted some miles inshore, for the first 
time since we weie parted during the cyclone of June 13 She had also lost a 
whale-boat, and her other boats were more or less injured After the 1st of 
July the Alert and Discovery proceeded up tlie coast in company, passing 
Sukkertopfen on the 8rd, Holstemborg, with all its dangerous outlying reefs 
and rocks, on the 4th; and the grounded icebergs, off Kilkoll, on the 5th In 
the morning of July 6th the AXert and Ducovery anchored m the harbour of 
Godbavn oi Lcively, at the south-west end of the island of Disco, the Valorous 
having amved on the previous Sunday evening, July 4th 

I received a letter from Allen Young, at Bantry Bay, asking me to arrange 
for 40 or 60 tons of coal being dug out ready for shipment, when the Pandot a 
arrived at Disco, which he expected to he about the 20th of July. Imme¬ 
diately on amval at Godhavn, I begged Mr. Krarup Smith, the Inswctor of 
North Greenland, to cause the necessary arrangements to he made, and he very 
obligingly took prompt measures to ensure compliance with the request I left 
a letter for Allen Young, at Godhavn, and so did Captain Naies, giving informa¬ 
tion as to where letters and recoids would be left by the expedition When I 
reached the Ritenbenk coal-mine in the Valorous^ on July 17tb, I found that 
a party of Eskimos had been at work since the 12th, under the orders of an 
old Danish overseer, who, curiously enough, w'as an old acquaintance of mine, 
having been in chaige of the Whale Fish Islands when I was there m the 
Assistance m 1850 A gang of rather pretty girls was di^ng away at one of 
the coal-seams, while the men w’ere fiahing in their kayaks. 1 was thus able 
to watch and superintend the work for some days, which consisted of cleanng 
away the overlying shale, so as to lay bare a large surface of coal I lelt 
another letter for Allen Young at the Ritenbenk coal-mine, and 1 trust that 
the Pandora will successfully reach the North Water of Baffin Bay, visit the 
Cary Islands and Cape Isabella, and bnng iMick welcome letters and the latest 
news of the Aratic Expedition. 

The Arctic Expedition was at Godhavn fiom the 6th to the 15th of July, 
busily «ag8ged m filling up with coals aud provisions from the Valorous^ and 
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receiving most hearty and cordial assistance from Captain Loftus Jones and 
his ofBcers. The Alwt had 178 tons of coal on board when she left England, 
and had expended 44 on the voyage, she thus had 134 tons left, and received 66 
from the Vaiorom, making a total of 200 tons Of this, 144 is steammg-coal, 
sufficient, with an expendituie of 4 tons a day (the quantity required for a 
rate of 5 knots an hour) for 29 days’ steaming, the remainder, 86 tons, is for 
cookmg and warmmg The Alert also took in 3300 lbs of salt meat, 5500 ot 
biscuit, 8000 of preserved meat, 18,000 of flour, 4000 of sugar, 1400 of lime- 
juice, &c, nme sheep, a harmonium, two boats (a whale-boat and jolly-boat), 
and Captain Loftus Jones’s little canvas coracle The Discovery filM up in 
the same way, and there was nothing that the officers of the Valorous were not 
ready to supply, from a topmast to a tea^t 

The Inspector of North Greenland, and Mr Elborg, the GoveAor of Godhavn^ 
were also most anxious to furnish all the aid in their power. They had received 
orders from the Danish Government respecting the supply of dogs, and 24 
good Greenland dogs were ready for embarkation at Godbavn, and 20 at 
Eitenbenk 

The island of Disco is, in several respects, an excellent locality for acquinng 
a first impression of the Arctic Begions and of their flora and fauna, while the 
geology presents points of special interest It is here that the volcanic forma¬ 
tions overlie the gneiss, and the gorges present very characteristic sections, 
which, with the mineralogy of the basaltic and gnei^se rocks, were carefully 
studied by the officers of the expedition Here, also, there were special 
advantages for studying Arctic ptjysical geogiaphy, the effects of frost and ice 
upon the rocks, the influence of summer nvers, glacial phenomena; and those, 
connected with the formation, drift, and breaking up of icebergs From the 
summits of the Lyngmarken Fjeld, 2300 feet above the sea, there is an enchant¬ 
ing view of Disco Bay, dotted with hundreds of bergs, and the fiord of Jacobs- 
havn, with its great discharging glacier, is visible in the far distance. The 
Arctic officers eagerly examined and studied these phenomena, climbing the 
treacherous basaltic mountains, exploring the wild gorges, and crossing the 
flooded torrents Icebergs were visited m the offing, and the coast at Ovifak, 
whence the Swedes carried off the now famous meteonc stones in 187J The 
valleys and gorges of Disco, in their gay summer-clothing of mosses and wild 
flowers, furnish an excellent example of the Jlora of both North and South 
Greenland, both of the plants which will beepme familiar to the explorers 
furtlier north, and of the less hardy species which do not occur beyond this 
parallel Of the 206 species which compose the Greenland flora, upwards of 
two-thirds were collected by the officers of the expedition round Godhavn, who 
were thus enabled to form a practical acquaintance with the plants they are 
likely to meet with in the unknown region. Disco is also an exceptionally 
good locality for commencing the acquisition of a knowledge of the polar/a»nc^ 
for here the Arctic and the Sub-Arctic forms meet. The great northern diver, 
razor-bill, puffin, haclcqum-dnck, merganser, wheafear, and some others, are 
seen at Disco, and not further north : while nearly all the true Arctic forms 
were met with Dr. Moss, who is an excellent microscopist and an officer of 
varied soientiflc attainments, examined many organisms brought from the 
surface-water of Davis Strait, and the contents of a dredge from 30 fathoms 
on the Torske Bank, making admirable coloured drawmgs of all the micro¬ 
scope organisms Aat were new to him 

Gaptoia Nares issued a very judicious memorandum, addressed to Captain 
Markham and the officers of the Alert, while we were at Godhavn, with refer¬ 
ence to their scientific labours. In order to render the soioitifle results of the 
expedition as valuable as possible, he expressed reliance upon the oo-operai»on 
of each m^ber to assist m fomnng collections of and in preparing natural 
history specimens. While the most important specimens will be required 
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hereafter for the general national collection^ any eupplementary collection will, 
after a proper inirentiny is made of it for publication in the general account of 
the voyage, be at the disposal of the collector Any paper or description, 
compsed for the information of uiy learned Society, ti^L be forwarded to its 
destination, through the Secretary to the Admiralty, by the earliest opportunity, 
as an onginal paper by the writer. 

Commander Markham, and Lieutenants Qiffard, Archer, and Fulford, were 
fully ocoipied with magnetic observations durmg several days, obtaining 
sati^actory mdependent results for dip and variation Captain Nares and 
Lieutenant May fixed the position of Godhavn and made a survey, while Mr. 
White and Mr MitoheU, the photographers of the expedition, obtained a dozen 
excellent negatives Mr Whiddon, the Assistant-Paymaster of the AUrtf 
returns home, hnd young Egerton, in addition to his regular work,has under¬ 
taken the important and responsible duties of Paymaster, including the prepa¬ 
ration of depdts, and all the calculations connected with provision and clothing 
supplies 

The 24 Godhavn dogs were taken on board the Alert, with an Eskimo 
dog-driver named Frederick, and his kayak It is intended to engage Hons 
for the Discovery:, who is now at Proven. On Thursday, July 15th, at 
4 45 p M., the exp^ition left Godhavn, the Alert towing the Discov&ry, and 
the Valorous following The crows’ nests were in their places, and the boats 
(no longer on the skids, as when crossing tho Atlantic) were all hoisted up to 
davits. 

The surface of Disco Bay was like glass, ^nd was all dotted over with ice¬ 
bergs of great size and most fantastic shaiies, while to the north loso the 
basaltic diffe forming the south shore of Disco, resting on the yellow sand¬ 
stones of the miocene period, which contain coal At midnight on the 16th 
the Alerl passed close under the landward face of a magniheent iceberg—a 
cliff of dazzhug white—the top covered with gulls, which flew up in a great 
cloud. On the other side the berg rose to a peak 200 feci high, under which 
there was a grand arch, the inner sides being of a deep nch blue The sea was 
smooth as glass, and the sky, seen through the aicb, was crimson tinged with 
gold. As we glued upon this scene of wondrous beauty, the Valorous hove m 
sight through the arch, her dark hull and tall masts standing out against the 
sky. In another hour there was a dense fog, which cleared away towards 
mommg, disclosing a fine panoramic view, with smooth sea and cloudless sky. 
On the left were the high basaltic rocks of Disco, with the opening of the 
Waigat full of icebergs , ahead the lofty mountains of ^e Noursoak 
Peninsula, and to the right the gneiss cliffs and precipices of Arve Pnns 
Island. 

Passing the settlement of Bitenbenk, the expedition anchored m a deep 
fjord extending to the foot of the central chain of Arve Pnns Island The 
Discovery here received her 20 dogs, good serviceable animals. Dunng the 
afternoon of July 16th, Commander Markliam, with Lieutenants Pair and 
Egerton, and Dr. Moss, took a party of men in two boats to Swarte-fugle 
Bay, on the north-west coast of Arve ftins Island, where there is a ** loomery,” 
and shot 75 looms and razor-bills, sufficient to supply officers and men wit^ 
excellent fresh meat for two days. 

The Vaiorofus was to sail at 4 the next morning, and proceed to a place on 
the Disco shore of the Waigat to dig for coal, and discovery ships were to 
follow two hours later The 16th of July was, therefore, the last day on 
vdiioh the gallant explorers would see any of their countrymen, and here I 
took leave of them. 

The Vigorous sailed from Bitenbenk at 4 a ir. on July 17th, the Alert and 
Dwfovery toUowing at 6 A 1 p m. the Valorous anchorra off the coal-bearmg 
cliffs on the Disco side of tho Waigat. From the Mils above the ohffs there 
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IS a magnificoit view of icebergs strcamiiig out of tho Tossukatek Qord, at the 
head of which there is a great dischamng glacier, and among tiiem the 
Arctic ships could once more be seen, under all plam sail, over on tho Ghneen- 
land side of the strait. They were standing down tiie Waigat (the AUrt 
leading) appearing and disappeanng behind the huge icebergs At 5 r u. 
the Valorom hoisted a signal at all three mast-heads, ** Farewell I Speedy 
return 1 ” It was not seen for a long time, but at last the Discovery hmsted, 

Thank you,” and afterwards the Alert ran up the affirmative pendant 
They oontinui^ to stand on, and were jost about to disappear behind a point of 
Disco Island when, at 615 p M , the Alert hoisted a signal to the Ducovery — 
“Do you wish to communicate?” A few minutes afterwards the AXert 
went about, apparently intending to beat up to windward and communicate 
with the Vaixyrov&y and at 6 80 PU she hoisted a second ’signal to the 
Discovery—** Optional Beat to windward ”— we thought it was Then a fog 
suddenly sank down on the water, and hid both ships from view. This is the 
last that was seen of the Arctic Expedition. When the fog rose ag^in, 
towards morning, tho Alert and Discovery were not m sight The intention 
of commumcating was probably abandoned when the fog came on, and the 
Arctic ships must again have stood down the Waigat, and proceeded on their 
way to Upernivik They would probably have reached that place on the 2l8t, 
and, havmg shipped !^ns and his family, would bo in Melville Bay by the 
28rd of July 

The news respecting the weather, received from Hr Krarup Smith and 
other Danish officials was encouraging The last winter was very much 
colder in South Greenland than in Uie north, owing to strong westerly winds 
from America In North Greenland tho winter was unusually mild, and 
much ice kept drifting south until March At Godhavn the mean temperature 
of the winter months vvaa 5® to 13° ITahr higher than the average But the 
spring was more severe than usual The inferences aie, that an unusually large 
quanhty of ice has been drifted out of Baffin Bay, but that there was a chec^ 
owing to westerly winds m tho spring, consequently, that this is a favourable 
season for navigation late in the summer, but not in the early part, and that 
it would have been a mistake for the ez^dition to have reached Melville 
Bay earlier than the latter half of July We now have good reason for the 
hope that the two ships passed through Melville Bay and reached the “ North 
Water ” without senous obstruction , especially as the Valorom found the 
wind blowing from the north-east (and thus opening the Melville Bay 
passage) on July 22nd, at her furthest northern point off Hare Island, m 
latitude 70° 36' n 

Yet, m facmg tiie dangers of Melville Bay, officers and men are pre¬ 
pared for the worst, and all tho usual precautions have been taken In the 
event of a destructive nip, provisions have been placed in readiness on the 
upper deck, and haversacks with a change of clothes were served out to every 
officer and man. The plans for the shape of a dock cut in the use, and of 
the pieces to be sawn, have also been drawn to scale, and officers and mm* 
appointed to provide stores, to work at the different ice*saws, and topropturaand 
Ignite blastmg-oharges—each with hts special duty 

After reachmg the “ North Water,” the next stop will he to deposit a 
record, and establish a large depdt on the north-westernmost of the Caiy 
Islands. 1 Imded at this point in August 1851, from the Assutonce, when a 
record was deposited, and 1 doubt whether it has been visited since. There 
was a hu^ “ loomery ” in one of the chffs, and a good growth of scurvy-grass 
(CoefUearfa GreenJandtca\ making excellent salad, m the valleys Two 
large depdts of 3600 rations eaoh-^being one month’s provisions for 120 men 
—^ve ^n prmued, called A and B, which are stowed on the upper decks 
of the AJUrt and Discovery respectively, ready for landing. D^t A consists 
of 28 casks and 101 cases, and one of the heats supphed by the Valorous will 
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also be landed, together with a record and letters, which will, I trust, be 
found there by the Fandom. " 

The expedition will proceed from the Gary Islands to the entrance of Smith 
Sound, when a nSvigame season, comprising the whole of August and part of 
September, will be before it A record will be left at Sutherland Island 
and, if the entrance is fairly clear of ice, also at Littelton Island Sutherland 
Island IS the position most easily reached by a vessel coming from the south, 
and Littleton Island from the north, os there is sure to be always much 
water in the narrow part of the channel The ships will then cross to the 
west coast of Smith Sound, and work their way to the north on that side. 
If there is much ice north of the Cary Islands, the prmoipal caim, with 
records, will be on Gale Point, south of Cape Isabella The latest news will 
probably be louud here, for if, as is likely, the Discovery winteis on the 
west side of the channel, it will be easiei for her to communicate with Gale 
Pomt or Cape Isabella, owmg to the difficulty in crossing Smith Sound A 
dep6t and mat will then bo placed on Cape Sabine, or on one of the islands 
east of It. 

It 18 hoped that suitable winter-quarters will be found for the Discovery 
on the north shore of Lady Franklin Strait, in latitude 82® n , or a short dis¬ 
tance further north As soon as she is snugly established, a dep6t of 10,000 
rations will be formed on shore, together with a supply of coals Hunting- 
parties will then at once be thrown out, both to the shore and on the ice, to 
collect food for the dogs 

The Alerty taking two officers and some men from the Dimyo&ry^ will then 
press onwards alone to the north, landing depots, and building cairns, with 
records, at mteivals of about 60 miles These depdts, will consist of 480 
rations each, or 40 days’ provisions for 12 men. The Arctic ships are heavy, 
and seriously undermanned The surest way of reaching the Pole is not to 
risk failure by pushing forward away from the land If the Alert can winter 
even in 84®, and there is land ahead, there is the certainty of attaining a very 
high northern latitude by sledgo-travelhng, and of exploring the neighbouring 
coasts, so as to be prepared to advance the ship along known shoies dunng 
the following season A second season is preferable4o pushing off away ffom 
the land, and thereby risking a winter in the drjfting-pack, whence all chance 
of exploring is at an end Consequently, if the land north of Cape Union 
trends westward, with a navigable sea but no land m sight to the northward, 
it will be best to remain by the shore for the first winter. Then, with increased 
knowledge of the trend of the land, the direction of the prevailing wind and 
the currents, and having ensured certain communication with the Discovery^ 
the Alert can push boldly northwards in the summer of 1876 If, however, 
there » continuous laud to the north, the Aleit will belaken this summer to 
as high a northern latitude as is possible. 

All the members of the exp^itiou are fully prepared to face the winter 
months m the good old spirit, with plenty of scientific work for the officers, 
o amusements of all kinds, exercise, and instniction for officers and men 
Constant and most careful attention is also being given to all the details of 
sledge-travellmg, especially to the calcidations with respect to depdts and 
weights, which all have to be thought out afresh m the light of practical 
facts At present the constant weights for the 8 men-sledges, which will do 
most work, are 640 lbs, or 77 lbs. per man; and besides &i8, 40 day* pro¬ 
visions oan be earned, or 320 rations, weighing 810 lbs, making in all 177 lbs 
for each man to drag on. the first day 

The arrangements for sledge travelling are the results of long experienee, 
and of closely tested and well-tried previous work. 

The sprmg travelling of 1876 will probably commence about the 1st of 
Apnl, and the mam attempt will ^ made by six sledges and fifty-two men, a 
necessity which will only leave ten in the ship, including officers. The grand 
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achievemmt will be done by a system of depdtsand auxiliary sledgesi enabling 
the foremost to be absent 112 days and to advance upwards of 509 mfles from 
the ship. 

As the earlier sledges return they will be able to do m%ch explonng end 
collecting work, as well as hunting, at shorter distances from the ship, and we 
may hope that musk-oxen, reindeer, and birds will be abundant The d(^ 
will chiefly be used m keeping open communications with the Discovery; and 
the two ofSoers belonging to that ship, on board the AUrt^ will return in the 
sprmg, to be met half-way by parties from the Dtscoveryy who will advance 
as far as 84*^ sr, and remain until May 15th at least, waiting for their 
comrades from the advanced ship 

The spring sledge-travelling of the Discovery will also be important, and 
forms an indispensable portion of the scheme Her parties will continue the 
exploration of the north coast of Greenland, and a depdt will be formed 
beyond Cape Stanton A party will go to Hall’s grave and examine the stores 
there Another, with dogs, will communicate with the entrance of Smith 
Sound, and leave despatches and letters It is fully expected that some ship 
will go to the entrance of Smith Sound to communicate and receive news in 
the summer of 1876, and a boat will probably bo sent down by the Discovery 
dunng the autumn 

The probability of passing a second winter in the ice, and of not being able 
to complete the work until 1877, has been considercjd. If no news is ob¬ 
tained of the Alert by the Discovery in 1876, a most improbable contingency, 
the Discovery is to make a second attempt to communicate in 1877. But if 
there is still no news, the Discovery is to laud all provisions that can be 
spaied, and to go homo in August 1877. For it may then be concluded 
that the Alert has advanced nearer to Cape Bismarck than to Robeson 
Channel, and may be expected to come out on the cast coast of Greenland 

The lelief ship, which is to go out m 1877, must, if the Alert has not been 
heard of, winter at the entrance of Smith Soimd If the Discovery cannot get 
out before August 1877, she is to endeavour to communicate, by boat or 
otherwise, with the relief ship, and the officers and crew are to abandon the 
Discoveiy eaily in 1878, leaving her m a safe position, and as habitable as 
possible. 

These are the ways in which it is proposed to provide for all possible 
contingencies. But if all goes well, or even with ordinary luck, the ex¬ 
pedition will complete its difficult and perilous, but glonous, mission 
without accidents, and return home in the autumn either of 1876 or 1877 

The influence of yourself and the Council may, in the meanwhile, be exerted 
most beneficially for the good of the al»ent explorers, by recommending the 
despatch of a steamer to ^e entrance of Smith Sound in the spnng of 1876, 
as a measure of necessary precaution, and to meet the parties coming south 
from the Discovery 

When I went on board the Valorous at Bitenbenk, on July 17th, I was 
most kindly and hospitably received by Captam Loftus Jones • 

Her orders were, after t^ng leave of tiie expedition, to endeavour to obtam 
Greenland coal from the seam m the Waigat Strait, and then to carry a senes 
<£ deep-sea soundings and dredgings down Bavis Strait and across the 
Atlantic. She was to take a few dredgings on a Ime from Disco to the 
latitude of Holstemborg, 8 deep-sea soundu^ between that parallel and Cape 
Farewell, and 12 across the Atlantic, between the parallels of 60*’ and 57° K., 
ending at 20° x long, m the space between the Ime of soundings taken by 
Sir Leopold MoOUntook in the DtUldog^ m 1860, to the north, and those on a 
great circle between Valentia and Newfoundland, taken 1:^ Captain Dayman 
in &e CyclopSy m 1857, to the south Dredgings were also to be taken when 
practicable; and Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, with Mr. Herbert Carpenter as his 
assistant, went out in the Valorous to examine and ^cotd the results of the 
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dtedfflngs The neceesary apparatus ibr deep-sea sounding and dredgings was 
supplied Bat this should nave been the work of a special steamer properly 
found m coal and provisions, and not of a vessel like the Valorous, on her 
return, with muiki reduced supplies, after completing a great and important 
duty 

Sailing m company with the Arctic ships, the Valorous parted commny 
on the 11th of June, and encountered the pack ice on the 28th, through wich 
It became necessary for this paddle-wheel steamer to pass Captam Jones, by 
the exercise of great care, and himself conning the ship from aloft, succeeding 
in effecting the passage without senous injury to the jiaddles But she 
encountered risks to which a paddle-wheel steamer ought not to he exposed 
Beaching Godhavn on July 4th, after havmg tiled up the Arctic ships with 
coals and pro'nsions, it became necessary, ns the Valorous had become very 
crank, to get m ballast Captain Jones's wtention was to remain at Godhavn 
after the expedition sailed, and to got in the required quantity of ballast 
before proceeding to carry out the latter and less important part of his in¬ 
structions But Captain Nares expressed a wish that the Valorous should 
accompany him as far as Biteubenk, in order to enable him to finish his 
letters, a request to which Captam Loftus Jones readily, of course, acceded 

After receiving the mail bags, the Valorous proceeded to the Eitenbenk 
Kulbrud, on the Disco shore of the Waigat, and anchored off that exposed 
coast, m the front of the coal cliffs, at 1 pm of July 17th The cliffs are of 
shale and sandstone, with four honzontal seams of coal clearly visible from the 
ship. They extend for about 2 miles, with, ferruginous clay contaming many 
impressions of fossil plants of the upper cretaceous penod at the south end, 
and a dyke of white basalt breaking through the strata in one place High 
above the cliffs there is a ridge of basaltic buttresses 3000 feet above the sea, 
formed by waterfalls pouring over their summits, and a steep gieen slope of 
spongy grass and mosses intervenes between the foot of the basalt precipice 
and the top of the coal cliff Where the cliffs end, on either side, there are 
extensive deltas formed by the drainage from the intenor glacier, with spits 
off them Indeed, the whole shore is formed of alternating stretches of cliff 
and intervening swampy deltas, and the outline is very different from that 
shown on the Admiralty chart The coal cliff is also incorrectly placed on the 
chart, the correct latitude being 70° 3' 4" k 

The strait between the island of Disco and the Noursoak Peninsula, on the 
mainland of Greenland, is 80 iniles long fh>m Arve Prins Island to Hare 
Island, at its outlet in Baffin Bay, and 10 miles wide. At the north comer 
of Arve Prins Island there is a deep fjord separating it from the Noursoak Penin¬ 
sula, with the great discharging glacier of Tossukalek at its upper end The 
glacier sends forth a constant stream of huge icebergs down the strait, which 
the Dutch well called “ Waigat,” or the blow-hole A current generally flows 
down the Waigat mto Baffin Bay, carrying with it the whole harvest of 
icebergs from the Tossukatek glacier, and many from that of Jacobshavn, hut 
«the drift of the heigs is also influenced by the winds, which blow up or down 
the strait The south-east wind dnves the icebergs over to the Greenland 
shore, while those from the north-west bring them across to the Ihsco side 
Dark mountains nse up on ei^er land Those of Disco average a height of 
8000 feet, while, on the Greenland side, the Noursoak mountains are loftier, 
with mighty precipices, and serrated nd^s and peaks 

It would be difficult to conceive a more precanous anchorage than that off 
the open coast of this iceberg-laden Waigat The best position that presented 
itself had been selected in front of the coal cliffs, and about half-way down 
Hie strait The Spits, formed off the deltas on either side, afforded some 
slight protection to the Valorous, as the icebergs ground on them, and 
remained aground untd the heat and sea reduced their bulk and set them 
afloat again. Several bergs of enormous size were thus grounded, and in 
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tbreatenwg prtuuznity to the ship. "When the Valorotw amved, the mass of 
icebergs was on the Greenlaad nde, the wmd bang from the south-east, bnt 
it was evident that a wind might sprmg np from the opposite direction at any 
moment, when the ice would oome over, and the ship would be in a perilous 
position, particularly if the weather was foggy 

On Sunday, July 18tb, Captain Jones sent the Navigatmg-Lieutenant, 
Mr Brood, across the Waigat in the life-boat cutter, an invention of AdmiraJ^ 
Hall, to ascertain whether there was tolerable anchorage at Atanekerdl^, 
and I accompanied him This is the locabty so famous for the fossil miooene 
plants collected by vanous visitors, and described by Professor Heer It took 
nve hours to beat across the stiait against a dead foul wind, amidst 
hundreds of icebergs and drifting berg pieces 

Atanekerdluk Harbour is formed by a mass of coarse-grained dolente about 
a mile long, which is connected with the mainland of the Koursoak Peninsula 
by an isthmus of sand, forming a bay on either side, the northern bay bang 
further protected by a basalt rock joined to the mam by another spit of sand 
The water in the north bay is very deep, and the entrance vras blocked np 
with icebeigs The south bay, facing the stream of beigs, was entirely filled 
with ice. The mountains aliove Atanekerdluk nse abruptly to a height of 
4000 feet, ending m sharp peaks, and the strata, containing fossil plants, 
consist of ferruginous clay 1200 feet above the sea The deep gorges lower 
down show the geological section described by Dij. Brown and Professor 
Nordcnskiold, shales with the sand-beds and coal-seams, belonging to the 
upper cretaceous period The whole is crossed by vast dykes of eruptive*rock, 
which are weathered out into distinct walls on either side of the ravines, 
about 10 feet broad Above, where the fossil plants are found, the formation 
18 of the miocene period 

Towards evening it came on to blow hard with ram, and threatening clouds 
were banking up across the Disco Mountains The scene was indescnbably 
grand and wild An army of icebergs was careeimg down the Waigat, and 
occasionally calving or turning over with a loud echoing noise. &me of 
them were of gieat height, with their summits and pinnacles, 200 feet high, 
peering up through the wild scud and mist Now and then a gleam of sun¬ 
light brought out a peak oi the Disco Bange in bright relief A close-reefed 
foresail was hoisted, and the boat scudded before the squalls, breasting and 
dashing through the waves, while the white spray turfed round her and 
flew from her ^ws The spray also dashed wildly over the icebergs whicb 
were drifting doMm the Waigat, rising and falling on the waves, and occa¬ 
sionally coming into collision with a loud roar It was no easy work to 
steer clear of them m such a sea, so thickly were they crowded tc^ether. It was 
a wild and dangeious passage, and the boat did not reach the Valorous until 
near midmght In calm weather the scenery of the Waigat is very lovely 
Icebergs rest quietly on the glassy surface of the sea, and sharp serrated 
outline of the Noursoak Range stands out in clear relief against a Innght 
golden sky, while the grand precipices of Disco have a ruddy reflection on 
them from the midmght sun. Certainly, too, there is no better place for 
stndjnng the formation and movements of icebergs, which can be seen drifting 
in hundreds out of the glacier-dischargmg fjord, and floating in imposing 
masses down the strait, grounding and agam afloat, calving with loud dis¬ 
charges, and breakmg up with a noise like thunder. 

But calm or storm, neither Atanekerdluk, nor any part of the Waigat, ore fit 
places for a paddle-wheel steamer, and the Valorotfs coaled there at great and 
constant nsk The lowest seam of coal close to the beach, at the Bitenhenk 
Kulbrud, appeared to he the best, and here the working parties oommenoed 
operations It is a hght coal, contammg bitumen, it was found,that 
1 lb of it boiled a gallon of water m 25 minutes, which English coal did m 
18 minutes Dunng five days the men worked admirably, and in 88 working 
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hours they got m board 105 tons of coal. But the ship had been in constant 
danger from the drifting iceberg} end on Wednesday, the 2lBt of July, a 
larger mass of ice than usual drifted down, and lUade it necessary to get 
under weigh. W* were not an hour too soon, for the wind shifted round to 
the north, with fog, which would have brought all the ice over to the Disco 
side, and the ship would have stood a good chauce of bemg dnven on shore 
In the evenmg of July 2l8t the Vcdorcm steamed down the Waigat, and was 
off Hare Island, at the north end of Disco, next morning 

The second and supplementary part of the work imposed upon the Vedm om 
now commenced, namely, the dredging and sounding between Disco and the 
latitude of Holstemlxnrg. Two dredgings were taken in the Waigat, and two 
off Hare ligand, on the 22nd, two on the 23rd, two on the 24th, off Rifkol, 
and another oiS the 26th; all with valuable and interesting results But it 
was also necessary to complete the work of getting in the Itollast, which had 
been broken off at Godhavn, and Captain Jones decided upon putting into 
Holstemboig for that purpose Godhavn was now considerably out of the 
way, while Holstemborg is clear of the east ice, drifting from the south; and 
at the same time convemently situated for commencing the deep-sea soundings 
m the parallel of 67° N 

On Sunday, July 25th, the ship was near the Knight Islands, a long reef of 
dangerous rocks just to the north of Holstemboig, but the weather was foggy, 
and Captam Jones stood out to sea, waiting for the mists to clear away 
The 26th was also foggy, and the ValorouB continued to stand off the land 
The fog cleared away m the morning of 'IHiesday, the 27th of July, and 
Captain Jones shaped a course to Holstemborg, the current setting the ship 
rapidly to the north, until, at 7 a m , she sights the outermost of the Knight 
Island Acoordmg to the general chart, the harbour of Holstemborg is 
approached by an east course, to the south of these islands There is also a 
apecisd plan of the harbour, which was surveyed m 1854 by the ofEcers of 
the PhoMtx, but It only shows the inner anchorage, and affords no informa¬ 
tion respecting the approaches Captam Jones, after getting well clear of, 
and 3 miles to the south of the Knight Islands—the only danger indicated on 
the diarti^found himself 10 miles outside Holstemborg, and, so far as the 
chart or sailing directions informed him, in the fair way for the harbour 
Feeling his way carefolly in, he diortened sail, and shapng a course nearly 
east, he proceeded, under steam, at a rate of 4 knots At a distance of 5 miles 
ahead there was a round island, which was taken for one shown on the chart, 
with a beacon on it. It had also been so taken by the Ahrty when she 
passed this part of the coast on July 4th Although he was several miles 
from the port, Captam Jones was on the point of stopping the engmes, and 
sending a boat in for a pilot, when the ship struck on a sunken rock at 
9 15 A ic At the tune there were two leadsmen on each paddle-box, with 
leads constantly going, and a mifmte beiore the port leadsman hid got 
17 fathoms Providentially the tide was nsing, but for the next two hours 
the ship bumped heavily a^mst the rocks Boats got out, aua aU pre¬ 
cautions that foreGiought could suggest were taken 

The cutter was sent away, in otoge of Lieutenant Wood, to ascertain the 
position of the harbour, get a pilot, and give notice ot the accident, and at 4 p m. 
the boat returned with Mr. Lassen, the Governor of Holstemborg, and several 
natives Fortunatdy, the wind had died away in the afternoon. The 
Valorous was piloted round to the south of the reefs, and safely, anchored 
off the settlement of Holstemborg at 7 p H Mr Lassen said that, owing to 
reefs and sunken rocks not indicated on the chart, Holstemborg could only 
be approached from the south It so happens that ships always have come 
fiom the south—’the VtctOr^, with Sir John Boss in 1^9; the Phoe/ntx and 
JSreadalbane in 1853, the Pox in 1868, the Juamta in 1873, and the annual 
ships from Denmark. Bet it appears that, between 1850 and 1860, a Scotch 
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fishing schooner, awroaohing from the west, was lost on this reef. On 
the 28tb and 2dth Captam J<mes and the Navigating loeutenaot were oocu* 

S ed in making a survey of the approaches to the harbour. It was found that the 
night Islands, instead of running out from the coast m an«ast and west line, 
as shown mi we ^eral chart, trend at a sharp angle to the south-west^ that 
other islands were out of their places, and that several islands and roc^ are 
not shown It is a dangerous and practically unsurveyed coast, and Captain 
Jones, m Approachmg i^ used every precaution, and exercised that seaman- 
like care which he has shown throughout the performance of the difficult 
and hazardous service that has been entrusted to him. 

The ship struck full on the stem, causing a leak forward; and the injuries 
were found, to be mainly m the main keel and garboard strakes, which were 
started. The pumps were kept constantly mng, theihvms wdle set to work, 
and the best available means of repainng the ^mage for the voyage across 
the Atlantic were adopted. The ship's company, oonsistmg of a large pro¬ 
portion of young men and boys, worked well and cheerfully. If ever men 
earned special reward for exceptional service, the ship’s company of the 
Valorous certainly have done so, and well desmve some recognition 
The Valorous —^in^ite of her disadvantages as a paddle-whed steamer, the 
risks she ran in the Waigat, and the iinfortunate accident off Hokt^ltorg, 
which no foresight could have prevented—has done some useful work in addition 
to the great services performed for the Arctic Expedition. The latitudes 
of the Uitenbenk coal-mine and of the Atauekerdluk have been corrected, 
the Holsteiuborg survey has been revised and improved, and the dangers 
pointed out; and much valuable dredging has been done at Qodhavn, in the 
Waigat, in Baffin Bay, between the parallels of 70° and 67** N., at Holstein- 
boig, in Davis Strait, and the Atlantic. The repairs were completed in 
12 days; and on the 8th of August the Valotous sailed from Holstemborg, 
recrossing the Arctic Circle at midnight. Although it was necessary that the 
ValcmmSf lu her injured condition, should make the best of her way home, 
Captain Jones resolved at the same time to carry ont his instructions as 
closely as the altered circumstances would permit. 

The aocompanymg diagram shows the position and character the im- 
rartant senes of soundings and dredgmgs that was taken by tke* Valorous 
down the centre of Dans Strait, and across the Atlantic, m the previously 
unexammed area between the lines of the and the Cydops Four 

were taken in Dans Strait on the 10th, 11th, 12th, and 14th of August, 
about 60 miles impart, in 410,1100, 1350, and 1750 fathoms, and the con¬ 
tents of the dredge which was sent down on the 10th, 11th, and 14th, were 
pronounced Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys to be interesting and important, especially 
as regards the new information they furnish respecting the gwgraphioM 
distribution of the Norwegian and Ghr^land manne fauna. 

The Atlantic soundings, seven in number, extend aloi^ a great cirde: 
three being taken with serial temperatures, and the rest with sntfaoe and 
bottom tenmratures only The dredge was sent down three times, m 1460,» 
690, and 1785 fkthoms, with results as important as those oDtaiasd in 
Davis Straits. The most mterestmg discovery nuuto tiuongh 1^ soundings 
is that m latitude 56° k., and longitude 34° 50' w„ in a Ime 400 miles aou£- 
east &om Cape Farewell " There are only 690 fathoms, with a compaiatively 
rapid slope on diher side The dredge, on the summit of ti^s ** cap,** as well 
as ou the dope iu 1450 fathoms the day before, brou^t Up bit e dt ba^t 
and other black voloanio stimes; and it is remarkable ^t they were, for the 
most port, angular, and not rounded as they wouldhave bera if they had been 
brought from any distance by currents. A gale of wind cftme on on the 
24th, which put m end to further soundings, otherwise three more would 
have heeu tidcen. 
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1 also enclose a table giving tbe latitudes and longitudes of the Aleti and 
D%Kavery on the passage frtnn Portsmouth to the Wai^t. 

Track of the Ascno EzraiDmoN from Fortsuouth to the Waicat. 
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2. Jowrney beyond the Ocdaracte of the Upper Nile towards Ute ASiert 
Nyanza. By Lieut. W. H. Chippindal®, r e. 

OuB party left a Government station in latitude 3^ 80', about 7 miles 

above tbe cataracts of the White Nile, on the 26th of February, 1876 l%e 
route chosen was that by Faloro, as it was considered advisable to securer tiie 
services of a chief there, named AbuL Hussein, who was always in com¬ 
munication with Wadlay, the chief of the Koshi, and was report^ to be a 
great friend of the latter. 

The fi»t station on the route was Gaifi, or, as the natives call it, Fagnnia, 
at a distance of 3 hours* march across a hat, grass-land tountry, wh^ 
surface soil consists of a black, vegetable mould, which, when moistened ny 
the nan, swells and forms a sticky mud in which the donkeys (the only 
beasts of burden) slide and shp m the most uncomfortable manner A low 
range of volcanic hills, called Jebel Fagnnia, was left on our nght, at a 
distance of about mile The senba, or palisaded village of Gai6, » a 
tolerably laige one, and very densely inhabited. A little to the north-east is 
the old Dongolani Senba, now transformed into a Government station, with 
a gamson of 1 corpoml and 10 men In this Madi country nearly all tbe 
chiefs desire to have Government soldiers near then^ to protect them from 
their enemies. 

Leaving Gaifi next day, we started for Faloro, which was reached after a 
two-days* march; here we rested* a day to complete the arrangements with 
the chief who was to accompany us for the rest of tWh route 
The senba of Faloro is situated on the spur of one of the hills which b^n 
to rise there, and is about 900 feet higher than Buffid 
On the 2nd of March Faloro was left, and the party, gmded by the chief, 
started m a south-west direction Crossing in a 3 hours’ march the hills and 
picturesque glens of Faloro, the party then entered on a vast plain, extending 
to the south and west as far as the eye could reach, whilst the hills retreated 
along the left. After a 4 hours* march across this plain in a s s w. direction, 
dunng which numerous watercourses or Chors were crossed, a native senba, 
named Yoyie, was reached*, but the people, taking us for Dongolaui, ran, and 
some time was lost convincing them of their mistake The chief of the 
, Benl», however, could not be jpersuaded to come and see us, excusing himself 
on the plea that the Dongolaui had so pillaged himitbat he had nothing left 
which he could bnng as a present, and was therefore ashamed to come. 

It was evidently no good to remain there, so wo pushed on for another 
half-hour to the senba Frranga, where the people were not so timid; we 
quickly established confidence, and the inhabitants, male and female, were 
soon tlironging our camp, curious to see a whtte man In this part of the 
country the natives W already commenced to prepare the ground for t&eir 
durrah crop. i 

Leaving early next morning, we proceeded through a country of high grass 
and low scrub-trees The grass reached high above the head, and thus pre¬ 
vented any observation of the neighbounng features of the ground As 
usual, there were very many watercourses to cross, all pretty well ^led with 
water, owing to the heavy thunder-storms, which were already connng up 
from the south-east After a 7 hours* march our party amved at the 
senba Obufie, where we halted for the night. The natives received us at 
first with a certain amount of distrust, but this soon vanished, and we were 
quickly good fnends. * 

The foUowmg day, a short 4 hours* march across innumerable laving and 
finally along the brow of a hill in a B.8 w. direction, brought us to tlie Nile, 
opposite the Koshi village of Fashora, in latitude by dead reckomng, 
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but this IS got by assuming along the ‘whole route the same magnetic varia¬ 
tion as at and therefore probably this laiatade is erroneous, aS the 

lariation of the cctnpass at Duffld is only 61^. Unluckily, no obse^ations 
could be taken, although we were provided with all tlie necessaries. 

The question now arcne how to cross the river, for although we had a chief 
with us who wasihendly with theKoshi, yet they,takingustobeDongolaUi, 
imagiced we had brought the chief with us by force. Th^ therefore drew 
up their canoes on the other side, an^ refused to ferry ns across 1 
Hemembenng what Livingstone done in a similar case, we searched 
for ambatch to make a raft, but none was to be found, end the day was 
dqiping a\tay. We had no food, and Ae chiefs and porters began to talk of 
l^uning; that, however, was out of the question. At last a happy thought 
•ruck one of the party, viz., to build huts so as to excite the curiosity of the 
Koshi, then, early on the next morning, hide ten men in the underwood, and 
march the rest of the caravan off as it retummg home. The Koshi would 
then venture over to pick up anything left belund in the numerous huts, and 
their boats would be seized by the ten men in ambush, Hus plan was earned 
out, and by 9 a m the next mormng we possessed two canoes and one prisoner, 
the rest of the crews having escaped into the woods We passed over safely, 
the Eoshi not offenng to resist us when once we had the eSnoes and the 
pnsoner, who, it afterwards turned out, was a chief, and whom we retained as 
a hosta^ until the passage was completed 
The nver here winds ^ut very much, away to the south it forms a good- 
sized lake, but so shallow, they say that Ur might be termed an inundation, 
and when the nver is low, this lake is dry for Uie greater part All the 
banks are Imed by the usual gigantic tropic^ aquatic vegetation, in which 
these natives construct huge fish Mulks. They pile out from the ree^ into the 
curront, and then wattle in between the piles, thus divertmg some of the 
current and makmg it flow into the reeds at the side, ^ese reeds they cut 
away and form a wedge-shaped gap, at the end of whi<^ they fix a fish- 
ba^et, thus large numbers of fish coming down stream are earned in and 
homles^y trapped 

The Is^e majonty of the natives were naked; a few wore skins of goats 
idung round their loins. They nearly all wear a rilig thipugh the centre of the 
u]^ lip; and, as regards colour, they are very vanous, aome bemg black, 
whilst there are others of all shades between that and OOTee-colour Ibese 
latter come from near the lake, and are called 
The chief of the Koshi (W^lay) came to see us at the village of Fashora, 
where we had crossed the nver, as we did not wish to penetrate inland, for the 
country was ofSicted with that most terrible of scourges^ small-pox, and hi^ 
the soldiers and parties caught the infection, we should all have b^ at the 
mercy of these people, who, bemg of a covm^ly nature, would probably have 
behaved treacheroiMy when they found us helpless. 

Wadlay mformed us that his temtory extended as for as the shores of the 
lake, and that m three days* easy marohmg one could be there. He idso 
told us that the river higher up split into two branches, whub he seemed to 
coMider as two distinct nvere; the one, he said, came fitwa Maguimo, 
and belonged to Kaba B^a, the other came from the gieat lake, and oy 
it you could always enter the lake. Kow this tale about two rivers or branches 
we had hewd from the Dongolaui soldiers, who bad been over to the Koshi to 
raid, and toey all declared that when they were cm the bills to ^ west of the 
KQiuu-*-where the Lour tnbe live—they had distinctly seen two nvers, or it 
b^i^^o branches of the same nver, Probatfiy there is a very large 
aland at entrance to the lake, which wor^ aooonxrt for tbese two ziveis 
bc^th flowing from the same lake 

This chief (Wadlay^ seemed well pleased to give us what information he 
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coald, aad 'was not at all saapioious at onr asking sack numbem of questions 
regarding ku oountiy. He soon left us (tkere having keen an interimange of 
prasot^ as his son and wife had that morning dm of small-pox, and he 
wi^ed to be present at the funeral. * 

In the evening he sent us some native cloth, made from the hark of a tree, 
and veiv Uke t^ made by the Waganda, only of a coarser fibre. He him¬ 
self had worn a robe of this cloth durmg our interview, but his brother only 
earned a goat-skin; thus it would seem that the cloth is not very commem, 
and IS th^foro reserved as a speciality for great personages. 

Having now made friends with Wadlay, and secured his promise of future 
co-operation, we determined to return without visiting the lake, as we were 
very anxious regarding our men aQd the small-pox ^e nwr was thereforo 
reorossed the following day; it is about 450 yards wide, and runs at ahfpt 
two knots an hour. The march back was by the same route as before, and 
Duffld was reached without any accident. 


3. A Trip round the South End of Zanzibar Inland, 

By Alfred Bellville, f.b.g s 

< 

Or the 23id of June, 1875, a party, of which the wnter was a member, left 
the Universities* Mission Station at Kiungani, to explore the southern and, 
if the time before the arrival of the English mail allowed, the northern part 
of the Island of Zanzibar. They had &s interpreters the two men, Ohumah 
and Susi, whose names are famous as the faithful and devoted servants of 
Dr Livingstone, and two other natives who acted as porters. These men 
carried bags, which contained bedding and spare clothes and cooking-utensils. 
The party started early in the forenoon, following the general footpath, which 
runs to the southward, keeping parallel to the coast as far as Mbwem, where 
the Universities’Mission have another station Here the coast trends to the 
westward and forms a headland, while the road runs to the south, turning 
a little to the east, and towards the centre of that part of the island. The 
land here is elevated about 50 feet above the sea, near the coast, gently un¬ 
dulating, and divided from the central ndge by a long marshy valley, broken 
mto numerous ponds runmng south, and m which many ducks and other 
water-fowl are found. The soil here is in general black, mixed with red loam 
resting upon a stratum of sand, m which are many pebbles of quartz, the 
sand in its turn restmg upon blue clay. The whole country here is divided 
into shambas or plantations, and highly cultivated ^ while the huts of the 
negro cultivators, and more pretentious houses of the proprietors, are con- 
tmually seen The party, after walking about 3 miles, oalted at a shamba 
to enjoy their noonday meal. The wide footpath, with hedge-rows cm 
either side, which ^extends about 2 miles from ICiun^ni, had merged inta 
many smaller ones. The march was continued in a south-eastern section, 
woBiDg from one shamba to another under the guidance of natives. 
The soil was red loam, and its productions were—mtama {ffdcm eorghumt or 
Dura), mahindi (Indian com), mhogo (sweet cassava), mbalzi (a iqiecies of 
pea growing on a tall bush), coconut palms, bananas, mangoes, oranges, 
lemons, custard apples, and a variety of others of less consequence. Aftw 
marching till sunset, they halt^, and slept near an empty house. 

The next morning they starts early, and proceed^ south towards a re¬ 
markable hill called Hautajwa,” which constitutes one of the landmarks 
for entermg the harbour of Zanzibar from the south. It appears to be a 
block of eondlme, forced up through the surroiu^ng country to a height 
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above the sea, by aneroid, of about 170 feet; perpendicular on all sides but 
one—^the western—and densely covered with bush and some hrees. This pro^ 
montory of the lalapd extends a few miles further south, but is very stony, 
and considerably fertile. After descending the hiU the party tun^ east, 
and descended some 30 feet into a low stony flat, on which wallbng was very 
tedious, it was covered with coarse grass and bushes. They then made a 
south-east course for about 2 miles till they came to the shore of Mcuai Inlet, 
which here runs up a conaderable distance mto the island. The south cud of 
Zanzibar is divided into three promontories by Feete and Menai mlets, which 
run up into the island about an equal distance. Here, at a fishing-village, they 
tned to get a canoe to cross the inlet to the other side, but without snccess; 
so they went s^uth along the shore, passing many villa^ uid large fields of 
im|ama, and then along the beach itself for about 2 n^ea, to a village near 
the mmt (»dled ]^yu^ where large canoes were ke^ On arriving here, it 
was found that the Jkoyal V%ctorta saihng-launch of H M S. Lmdm had just 
anchored Hearing a shot fired at a bird, the officer in charge came ou shore, 
and, bemg personally known to the party, volunteered to take them across 
dunng the day, which offer was gladly accepted Small heions, curlews, and 
sandpipers were very plentiful here They then went ou board, and about 
noon the Boyal Vtctorta weighed and stood across the mlet, but not finding 
sufficient water in the imddle, ou account of a reef extending down the 
middle of the inlet, from an island at the bead beat to windward of > small 
rooky islet that lay on tine reef, crossing the inlet in 2i fathoms in the 
shoalest part, and anchoring in 1 fathom water just to the south of the rooky 
point of a small mlet, i^d a few miles north of Ungudya Mkuu, or old 
Zanzibar Here the coast was rocky and covered with jungle, though stone 
walls showed that it had been cultivated once, and it was not till alter they 
had be^ wandering about some time, that Susi stiuck on a footpath which 
led in a south-easterly direction to a large village staudmg amid its fields of 
mtsma and sweet potatoes. Here the party desired to stop, as it was now 
dusk, but the head man sent them on in a southerly direction, through a 
well-cultivated country, to an old Balooch, who was the great man of the 
place, mid who received the party with great show of hospitality , 

In the morning the party were delayed some time till tibe tide had fallen 
su^iently to allow them to cross a small inlet that sepmated them from the 
island, on which is situated the town of Uzi. On starting, the old Balooch 
gave them''two men gratuitously to assist as guides and porters dunng the 
remainder of the journey, after which they were to return to him again 
About 10 A.K. they again started, going in a southerly direction, along a flat, 
well-cultivated oountiy, crossing a gentle rise, they found themselves on the 
beach of the inlet, very near the point which formed its western side. Here 
birds were very plentiful, and several were shot. The party then crossed the 
inlet m a diagonal direction on foot The water was about knee-deep, though 
nearly waist-deep in the channel in the middle; the bottom was coral-rock, 
and very sharp to the unprotected fhet. A worn track, like a footpath, could 
be seen stretching all the way across. The mlet is a good half-mile broad, 
and ends in a mangrove-mai]^. On reaching the opposite side, the partv 
croseed another mangrove-swamp or muddy flat, and then got on high ground, 
proceeding south-east tiU they reached the town of Uzi, which is ue larg^t 
in iba island, putting aside the city of Zanzibar itself, and contains over 
200 good-Bized, well-built huts of wattle-and-daub, with stockades No 
st(»i0 houses, except the mosque, were seen, and provisions, snoh as fowli^ 
nee, eggi^ grains, and fruit, were plmitaful, and tolerably cheap. The town 
was surrounded by large trees, and coconut palms, mangoes, and bananas also 
appeared in abimdance. The huts were not crowded tc^elW, and the inter¬ 
vening spaces were kept clean, altogether it was a very good specimen of a 
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large native town. The soil here, after passing the mangroves, was a rich 
redlomn. 

After leaving TTzi the party moceeded in a sontb-easterlw direction, passmg 
through large nelds of gram, which were interspersed with large baoh^ and 
otW trees, then passing through some thick undergrowth, they descemded 
a steep bank, and found themselves on the shore of Peete Inlet, in a httle 
sandy nook, where there were some canoes. Here, after considerable hargain- 
mg. Churned arranged that the whole party should cross the inlet in two 
batches for 60 pice, or rather less than a rupee, the distance being nearly two 
miles The western bank was shelving, end poles were Used for some di8> 
tanoe, then the water beoame very deep, and the cano^ were paddled right 
across to the eastern side, which was steep-to and rocky. When all the pe^y 
were across, they proceeded on, still keeping m a south-easterly direction by 
a native footpath, toward a nsing ground, seen in the disttmoe from the 
shores of the inlet. The path was over coral rock, covered with bushes and 
small trees, which grew upon %he scanty supply of soil which lodged in the 
interstices of the rocki As the sun had now set, and it was nearly dark, the 
roughness of the path was very severe on the unprotected feet of bear^. 
After walking nearly 3 miles, the rock suddenly ceased, and the party found 
themselves on the border of an open flat covered with long grass, though 
cleared 'and cultivated with sugar-cane, in some places with many coconut- 
palms, which were not found upon the rooky tract. Grossing the flat, the 
party ascended a ndge of clay, and arrived at a village, where they purposed 
stopping, but were agam biddenato ^ further on, to the great man’s house 
Yisious of drunken Arabs arose before them, and they protested, hut to no 
purpose; so they descended into a valley, and ascends another hill planted 
with sugar, and amved at the sugar-mill of a young Arab named bin 
Beff, who was sober, and received mem most hospitably. Crushed lice and 
syrup of sugar, and oranges, were offered as a sweetmeat, then dinner pre¬ 
pared The pkoe was called Moyom, and is a country estate, where the Arabs 
retire from Zanzibar to make sugar and honey The mill was a most primi¬ 
tive affair, and yet showed considerable ingenuity. It consisted of a deq) pit, 
in which two wooden screws worked one m the other One had the shaft pro¬ 
longed, and a square head on it, in which were holes, into which long bars were 
shipped, like a capstan. These bars were worked by donkeys, whose stable 
was close to the mill The thread of the screws was about 3 mebos square, 
and out'by hand upon the shafts A sort of treacle is the pnncipal manu¬ 
facture, which IS sold all over the island as honey of sugar. The elevaticoi of 
the hill here was about 100 feet above sea-levcl The party started early tiie 
next morning, after a few showers, intending to make their way right amiss 
the island, as Bas Eizimikas had been visi^ by the cruisers* neats, and was 
well known Syde bin Seff reTOrted a good road and plenty of villages, so on 
the strength of his assertion they set out. In the first mile the hill rose to 
about 250 feet above sea-level, and then descended to about 60 feet devation. 
The soil was good red loam, on black and yellow clay Su^, gram, and* 
ooomintB abun&nt They then crossed another flat, and arrived on the enter 
edge of another belt of co^Ime, which was reported to extend to the sea on 
the east coast. Thus this part of the island consisted of coral rock, with a 
high ridge of yellow and black clay extending along the interior a^ut 
2 miles from the west coast north and south. It seemed mmre Hke a line of 
separate hills than one long ndge. The party proceeded on in an E.K1!:. 
direction through this stony belt, the ixEdh winding about in all directions, 
orossmg alternate ridges of rock and grass flints where there was any alluvifd 
soil. After awhile the grassy flats ceased, and wooded flats of small trees 
took their place. Large fields of mtama were growing on the naked rock, whiifli 
were raised by eroap^ slaves from Zanzibar, who dw^ in detadied huti^ at 
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|)iiuiea vhete a soadaty sapply of water was feimd. Tbe party took sh^ter 
about noon at one of tkew locations from a heavy shower of lain* resuming* 
thar march when k cleamA up. About 2 vm they halted at a nlia^ where 
there were tome half-dosen nuts, for dinner. After again resummg their 
march, they passed throuffh a more open country, where pawpaws grew wild 
in abundance on the rooks. Towards erenmg th^ passto a huger village, 
and the road became better; and they entered jmt before sunset a large 
villi^ on the east coast, called fhp. They had walked, pedometer, about 
15 i^as, over the worst road the wnter ever saw, and almost the most 
wonderful; to see the bushes, mtama, trees, ai^ pawpaws, growing on nothing 
hut a little earth m tiie cracks and holes of the comllme. The county was- 
crossed in all direetionB by wood fences and stone walte, to keq> the wild pi^, 
here vesy muneroim, out of the fields of mtama 

Pajt IS situated about 500 yards from the beach, on a sandy fiat, and 
appears to be a good-sized village Ihe usual provisions were plentiful and 
cheap. ' 

The next morning, bemg Sunday, the party determined to do as little 
marching as possible, so they started off early to walk to Bwesm, a few miles 
to the north, along the be^. On reaching the beach they found that 
Ka^ndnsba Point lay to the south-east, about 7 miles c^. l%ey arrived at 
Bweyu, or Boyya, as it is called in H M S. Shearvtater'a ^rvey, in about an 
hour, the hea^ here conimting of a fine white muddy sand, evidently being 
coral sand It could hardly 1:« called mud, as it was not cohesive enough. 

coral sand extended out about a mile to sea, where it was bounded by a 
coral reef, on whidi the ceaseless swell of the Indian Ocean broke with a dull 
heavy roar. The reef extended north and south, parallel with the coast as 
far as the eye could see, and inside which the native fitoermen phed their 
craft m canoes. 

Bweyu is a large village, and boasts a Banyan, who keeps a shop and a 
stone mosque; the huts are of wattle>and-daub The Banyan did a large 
trade in slmlls, heaps of which were scattered over the village, from which a 
^ no means jpleasant smell arose as its unfortnnate inhabitant rotted out. 
^ey were sold at the rate of about 15 pecks for 2 dollars In the after¬ 
noon the party ^lun resumed their inarch m a north-west direction to a 
viUage called Kongonmi. A short distance out of Bweyu, they again found 
themselves hi the same rocky country as of the previous ^y. About two- 
miles from Bweyu they came to a deep well cut in the solid rook, where 
there was plenty of very good water, the well was evidently very old They 
passed many fields of mtama and a few scattered nuts, then passed 
through much smklii, tonher, where there w^e many rnenke^, and about 
sunset amv^ at the strambug village of Songoroni, ntuated among fields of 
mtama, where they haltedtor the ni^t 

In the mcttuing tlrey again resumed their march, passing over a dr^idfully 
rough and rocky counfry m a w.xr.w. direohon, which was extremely diffi- 
Vult to walk over, and to avoid slif^ni^ mto the holes whidi ahounoed on 
every side, evidently worn out hy the action oi water. After about two 
miles of this they cmne to a loi^ mud flat that formed the head ci one 
of numerous bays of (%uaka Inlet Here they had to cross a atream, 
which took them up to thchr wuista, about 400 yards wide, and then over to 
the other idde. The rooks here w«ce cov«od with small, bnt w^-&vouTed, 
oyCtcas. As the tide was coming in they took a oanoe here, and coasting as> 
as ^e ptdnt, crossed over the mahi inlet to Chuaka on the northern wde. 
inlet to not above 1 fotiiom deep at low vmter ri|^ across, till you get 
jw^ a small rocky utot with three trees on k; between this and the northern 
iriborc, about 200 ^trds from the latter, an apparently deep enrak occurs In the 
ednd rock of wldto the ‘l^toin is tomposed, and toe water dumges colour to 
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dark peen^ deaotkig great di^th. The canoe man, on being a(|ked« eaid, **It 
took2 honrato go to ^bottom,” which was intet^ted l^Suei to mean about 
6 ialhoms. The oaaoe man ako said it extended right m the hiwbcRir, and 
also cat to sea witlmut any obatamottcms. It was about IW yards broad, wide 
enough for a «naU steamer or schooner, with a fair wind, to pass up and doum, 
or^lay stem mi stem. Ghuaka is a good«nzed TiUa^, and a oonsideraUe 
trade is done here m shells. Leaving Ghuaka in the afternoon, thw pro¬ 
ceeded on their jonmey again, keeping about west by south towonu the 
centre of the island. It was repeated by the people at Ghuaka that tiie 
country to the north was worse, if possibleb than that over which they had 
come, and impassable, except to donk^; and as the time was getting short 
they determmed to gp west as far as in the centre of .the iidsnd, and 

then, if they felt disposed, turn nc^ from there. At first the road was rooky, 
but after a time became better, when they anrived at a village with the 
euphonious name of Oohoohma, which consist^ of a few huts amid fields of 
mtama After leaving here they crossed a high ndfge of rock, covered 
with thick bush, and then came to a long alluvial flat covered with high 
grass Here the road turned to the north-west, crossing this flat and several 
grassy imdulations, on which baobabs and other large trees grew; they then 
passed a small vilb^ and came to a large watthhand-daub house belonging to- 
a negro, that stood m a plot of well-cultivated ground. Hen they were 
hospitably received by the owner. The country rose gradually all the way^ 
from the sea, the house standing abont 90 feet above it. But a range of 
hills were seen to the north runivng parallel with the general direction of the 
island; the end of them appears about 3 miles off, and they were about 
200 feet higher than the surrounding country, and covered with oush. 

From here they proceeded on in the morning toward Diin^ passing 
through a well-cultivated distnot, when they amved after wafong about 
3 mi^ The village of Dunga is very large, and is rather an inhabited 
distnct than a town; but the great attoaction is the palace of the Munyi 
Ukun, or Sovereign of the Wahademu, the onginal inhabitants of Zamdbew 
It IS a lai^, two-itoned stone bouse, which stands on a brow of a hill about 
160 feet aWe sea-level, overlooking a lar^ valley, and surrounded by a 
dilapidated stone wall, with squan bastions at intervals, an imping gateway 
St the northed, and which encloses a very large courtyard. The house is at 
pnsentjuniimabited, except by some negroes, and is in a most dilapidated 
state, the roof of cme of the rooms has fallen throngh, carryu^ away the 
floor, while the upper story is only covered by a rude thatch—anything bat 
weather-proof. Bat the large mirrors of plate-glass, stained-glass winoows, 
marble floors,, and elaborate iron balustrades, testify to its former grandeur. 

From Dur^a the party descended into the valley, and crossed a flat, grassy, 
uncultivated and marshy plain, then a more undulating and cultivate tra^ 
and after a distanoe of about 2 miles as the crow flies, ascended to the tem of a 
high hill, close to an Arab house, which attains an altitude of about feet 
above sea-level Here olovea were seen for the flrat time, but only in small 

S uantities. The AraVa house was surrounded by many fnut traps and huge 
elds of mtama. Descending the hill on the other side, Uiey passed Hnough. 
a similar country to tb« other side of the hiU, and more or less cultivated,, 
crossing, at a distance of about 6 miles from Dun^ tfie ^ver Mware by a 
stone bndge of ^ varda long by 10 yards broad. This river ran through the 
vfdley to the bead of M!enm Inlet. After leaving the river they turned a 
little to the north, passing through rnuch culUva^ ground, where c^ve 
busies were bes^mng to abonnd, and finally halted for the night at a pWie 
called Yauga, a clove farm, belonglug to an (hnap Atab» nam^ Bashed bin 
Emir, on the idqpes of the qnxra of the nekt range of hiUs. l^s man also- 
beha'm with great imspitah^. The cloves vrere sdl nnaU hush^ and wero 
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planted on tbe side of the hill, about 2 yards apart, with a small bank on the 
lower side to catch the rain-water and retain it round the plant. 

Leaving Yanga in the morning, they proceeded on for nearly a mile in 
a westerly directioif up the hill by a bioad road, near the top tunungoff to 
the north-west, by a clove-lined road, to the house of li^ingini at the 
top This house, at an elevation of 890 feet above sea-level, is the resi¬ 
dence of a sister oi the Sultan, and occupymg one of the highest spots in 
the island, commands a most extensive view from the sea at Chuaka, all 
round the south end of the island, up the w^t side to the north-west The 
view IS very fine Dunga comes out in bold relief to the south-east, 
while Zanzibar and the ships are plainly seen to the south-west From 
Masingmi Housp, the party descended in a north-west direction, hy long spurs 
and deep water-worn uncultivated ravines to the lowest cultivated undulating 
fiats. It was evident by the deep-cut ravines that the chief force of the ram- 
squalls was expended on the western side of the ridge, as well as hy the 
numerous small streams crossed later The soil was chiefly red loam, 
showmg in some places quantities of a led gravel underneath Alter de¬ 
scending about 250 feet, they crossed the regular cultivated country common to 
that pM-t of Zanzibar, and struck the mam road to Kotlotoni at the sea, just 
south of Boolooboo As their time was now up, they returned to the Mission 
House at Kiungani, by the road that led through the Malagash suburb of 
Zanzibar, halting for a short time to see tbe new and well-built houses ot 
Chumah and Snsi, situated in that suburb of Zanzibar, at no great distance 
the house inhabited by Hr Livingstonq when he was last in Zanzibar 
The party arrived at the Mission House m the evenmg, after an absence ol 
8 days. 

With regard to the population of the island, all the part immediately south 
and north of Zanzibar is most densely populated. A hundred to the square 
mile could not be too much—very likely it is undei the mark Uzi would 
have at least 2000 inhabitants, while the smaller villages, such as Bweyu, 
Faji, Mayoni, and a few others, 1000 c<ich, and the smaller ones 500 Ono 
great thing noticeable was the absence of mosquitoes None of the party 
had any occasion to use their mosquito nets at any place on the march, while 
at Kiuu^uii they are anything but absent A few bearings by prismatic 
compass were taken, which are shown on our map * The (mtlino of the 
island and general features are from the Shearwater's sur^y, ccsrected 
where discrepancies appeared The whole island being so fiat, as a rule, with 
no distmguishing pomts, it was impossible to get more than one or two 
bearings here and there, more as a gcneial guide than to fix any position. 


4 Journey to the Universities' Mission Station of Magila, on the Bordets 
, of the Usanibara Country, By Alfred Bellville, f r g.s 

On the 7th of July, 1876, a patty, consisting of the Right Rev Bishop 
Steere, Rev J, P. Failer, Messrs. Beardall, Moss, and the wntor, together with 
several of the mission boys and Chumah and Susi, and a native crew, started 
in the yawl H’arc, from the Mission-house at Kmngaui, for the River Mtan- 
gata, half-way between Pangani and Tonga. Besides the a^ve imrty, wo had 
in the boat a^ut 2 tons of baggage and stores. We left about 4 f m., and after 
about five hours’ sailing, withafresh bieeze well off the land from the east¬ 
ward, anchored off Osawemba Point in 15 fathoms water, with good muddy 


* Depoeited in the Map-Boom of the Society —[En.] 
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Isottom. Le&viDg here at daylight, with a fair wind, we amved off Pangani 
about noon, and passing mside tlie reefs, under the skilful steonng of an old 
master of a dhow, to the north of Maziwi Island, we amved off tibe mouth of 
the Mtangata Biver about 2 30 p.m., at low water. Af first a long spit 
of sand seemed to bar all entrance, but on sailing further to the noitk the 
■wide nver opened, and after an unsuccessful attempt to beat up, we dually 
pulled to the town of Marongo, situated on the south shore of the harbour, 
about half a mile from the sea. The mouth of the nver, together with two 
islands—Yambi to the north, and Karange to the south — forms a good 
haibour Ckimpletcly shut m to the southward by reefs and islands, the dhows 
can safely lie there dunng the south-west monsoon, and as the only opening 
to the noith-east is by the narrow passage between the two islands, the 
har^ur must be comparatively sheltered at all seasons Opposite the village 
of Marongo there is from 1 to 1| fathom at low-water spnugs, and all sand 
and mud, with no rocks, further out the water deepens to 3 and more 
fathoms At Marongo a two-stoned house, situated near the beach, m the 
joint possession of the Mission and one of the chiefs, forms a gooii mark foi 
cntqnng the haiboui The village is half surrounded by a loopholed low 
wall, but as two chiefs and parties claim possession of it, and they arc 
always at loggerheads — though not openly at war—the wall was never 
finished, the other paity refusing to contribute thejr half or allow it to be 
done From Marongo we took a westerly course, the evemng ot the day aftei 
we amved, and skirting tlio harbour, crossed the nver—about half a mile 
wide—that comes from the south-west. On the Marongo side is the village ot 
Fambani, on the other that of Tongoni, near which are the rums visited by 
Captain Burton We also visited them on our return 
On the following morning we mustered our porters—about 20—-and left 
Tongom, proceeding in a general westerly direction, about 7 a m., crossing 
a mangrove-lined salt creek at the back of the village, and then ascending a 
use, m which the coml rock showed plainly, passing through many fields of 
mtama {Jlolcm sorghum), and then into the open, well-wooded country 
beyond. When once you leave the shore, you leave all signs of life We 
stopped at the edge of tlio belt of cultivation to adjust the burdens, and then 
inarched on, halting at a hollow called Kwamkembe, about 9 am, where 
there had on^ becu a village, and water was still found The country was 
very fiat, hemg, by aneroid, at a general elevation of 106 feet above sea- 
level. From this place we pioceeded on in a w n w. direction, passing through 
a thick wood of small trees and undei^rowth. After leaving here the countiy 
became more undulating and the tiees thinner, and it assumed a more park- 
liko appearance—very like Natal in the first fifteen miles fiom the sea The 
soil was red loam on the lulls and black m the valleys, and appeared 
eminently suited tor sugar and coffee, water, though not on the am face, was 
to be had by digging a few feet About noon we passed a large baobab tree, 
on which was the Itev C Alington’s name, and a few miles beyond was 
a well duv by the same gentleman Here wo rested, and enjoyed a slighi: 
repast The hills ovei which wo had come weie about an average elevation 
of 200 feet No habitations ot any kind, or any sign of cultivation, were to 
he seen, so utterly deseited both by man and beast is this tract of country. 
Starting again, and proceeding m a w n w direction still, we cn^sed a similar 
country, and amved at the bottom of a steep hill Crowned with coconut-palms, 
which as yet had been absent fiom the country On ascending the hill wo 
arrived at a dense wood m which was situated the first village, called Yamha. 
Passing on in a north-east diiection through the woo^ we amved at the top 
of the rise at the village of Umba, liavmg done about 20 miles, or about 17 a.H 
the crow flies, pretty well tned after our first daVs match Hero we stayed 
for that night. The village lay inside the wood, aj^jiarently surrounded by 
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four stockades, with coco]itit*^ms growing plentifully among the ImtSi which 
were of an oblong shape with the comers rounded off, built of sticks and mud,, 
with a thatch coming nearly to the ground The elevation ot the village 
was about 500 feet, and the hill was the first regular ndge from the sea. 
Leaving Umbain the morning about 7 a m , we descended atout 200 feet into 
a hollow on the other side of the hill, and in the first mile, making a south¬ 
westerly course, we crossed a small stream three times, which apparently ran 
to the sotith-west. The country was well cultivated here—mtama, mahindi, 
mbualzi, and sugar-cane being grown in patches Further on we skirted » 
dense wood, in which were many stockaded villages. Kear one of these we 
were shown a hollow where, for native wars, a most bloody engagement took 
place between the natives of the country and the Wadigo, a northern neigh- 
Dounng tribe, m which all the latter were ultimately surrounded and kill^, 
otherwise native wars are very poor affairs, about 10 men being killed in a 
year’s fighting After passing many villages, we at last mounted another 
ndge about 100 feet hi^er than the first, and found ourselves at the village 
of Nehu6, where we halted We had walked about 6 miles. From here you, 
could see across an undulating country, lower than the ndge, yet not fiat, and 
beyond that, the spur of the mountain behind which Magila was situated 
After a short rest, we proceeded on in a w s w direction, turning, after wo had 
walked some distance, m a more westerly direction, passing over hills and 
throngh a well-cultivated country, till we came to a small stieam about 
15 ywds wide, and knee-deep, running m a x k b. direction, of which the 
banks were thickly wooded, which w^e were afterwards informed ran to Tanga. 
The bed of the river had an elevation of about 450 feet above the sea After 
crossing this nver we passed through a flat, marshy country, where laige 
quantities of nee were grown, and then ascended the spur before mentiom^, 
which ran nearly north and south—the southern being low end, while the 

northern formed two small and thickly-wooded peaks—alter which it joined 
the general mass of the mountain Crossing tins spur, we turned round to the 
north, walking in a x x w. direction, crossing several very steep hills (spurs of 
the larger one), and meeting our old fnend the river, hero running about 
south-east; then finally ascending a small hill, at the foot of which ran the 
river, we found ourselves at the Universities’ Mission Station of Mngila, at an. 
elevation of about 120 feet aliove tlie surrounding country, and 600 leet above 
the sea; under the shadow of a lofty wooded mountain, and surrounded by a 
wooded and hilly country, that lookra in the distance as if covered with one 
dense forest. The Station possessed a large house, built of poles and mud in 
the native fashion, but large and loomy, containing 6 good-sized rooms, covered 
with an ample thatch, whose extensive eaves formed a laige verandah; 
standing on a platform of granite blocks (which stone abounded m the neighs 
bonrho^), chiefly of a grey and a reddish hue Also several smaller huts, an 
iron chapel and school-room, and a well-built coiv- and hen-house stocked 
with a ptontifnl supply of firewood An aienueof bananas and other fhnt 
^irees led up the hill from the nver on the one side, while the other was so 
steep that it took the greatest amount of care m walking to keep one 
from slipping down the whole distance, especially as the soil was a stiff red 
clay 

> Dunng our stay at Magila I obtained the latitude by a meridian altiti^ 
of the sun, which gave it as 6° 6's.; as 1 had not much time, I did nothing 
for longitude, being dependent on the dead reckoning and bearings chiefly fot 
distance. We also ascended the nearest peak to the station, walking up a 
most beautiful gully betweoi the mountains by the side of a roaring torreut 
that formed one of the head-waters of the small nver befene mentioned, which 
formed rapids fmd cascades leaping over the rocks of granite, of which tihe 
mountain was camposed. Some of the troea were very lof^ty, ovef 100 feet 
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srithout a l»aoob and above 6 feet m diameter, the natives call them 
*<mvale” After ascending a good distance, the path left the gully, and 
passed through a small village, many of which are on the mountains, and 
■some fiel^ ot mahindi, and then became very steep, and finally reached the 
top at a neck joining two peaka The first one was about 1600 feet above 
the sea, and 1000 above Magila, the other was 2080 feet above sea-level. 
The view from the top was splendid, the whole country was spread out before 
you like a map, throughout nearly three-quarters of the circle from Wasoen 
to west of Tougwe Mountain. In general the country ap^red flat, while 
the hidden quarter was filled up by the dark masses of the Kombora Kange, 
the principal peak of which was hidden We could not see Pemba, though 
we heard guns fired at Zanzibar on the arrival of the Admiral The highest 
peak of tl)^ mountain mass 1 estimated at 3000 feet The modntaan is chiofiy 
granite, though I found sandstone of a dark-red colour and a very hard free¬ 
stone on the northern side Wlulst we were at Magila we wore visited by 
many of the surrounding people, and I mode inquiries as to the existence and 
aize of Lake Manyara. 1 was told that there was such a lake, that it was 
very large, and a man told me that its waters ran into the Rulu, or nver of 
Pangani The great thing at Magila is trading with the Masai, or M’sai, as 
the people pronounce it We left Magila, after remaining there four days, 
and inarch^ to Umba the first day, remammg there that night, and storting 
early the next mornmg wo reached Marongo by sunset, here we remained 
two days, as it was Fnday when we arrived there We were told that two 
dhows bad left with 150 slaves, the night before we arrived, for Pemba, also 
several small, suspicious-looking dhows came and went away durmg our 
stay, always in the night We left on Sunday evening, and made a futile 
attempt to heat down the coast to Zanzibar, so after spending a night and 
half a day in an open boat m most tremendous showers of ram, we returned 
to Marongo, and two days after, when the ram abated a bttie, set out to 
walk to Pangom. We left Marongo m the mornmg early, and walked along 
the beach for about five miles, then turned mland to avoid some rocks, and, 
A shower coming on, we halted at a village where the pople told Chumah 
that a gang of slaves had passed that morning further inland on their way to 
Marongo, going mland on purpose to avoid us, from Kilwa. Aftei passing 
thiough a fiat dutrict, where we walked m water, we again struck the beach, 
and crossed a small nver about nine miles from Marongo, which the natives 
call half-way. Here the footmarks of the slaves were plainly visible, as the 
sand was very soft and loose, which made walking very t^ous. After leaving 
1 ;he river, a mile further on, we entered a mangiove forest which extended a 
lone way mto the water, leaving a narrow path between the sea and the 
bnw on the shore, which was strewed with wieckage of all descnptions, 
pieces of kitandas or native bedsteads, dhow planks, figure-heads, masts of 
ships and boats. This forest was about three miles long After leaving this, 
we finally left the beach, and took a path across the country, and after 
walking about four miles, we found ourselves on tlie shores of Panj^mi Bay, 
about a mile from the town. We passed through a large plantation of coco¬ 
nut-palms, chiefiy grown for " tembo,” or the palm wme, and arrived at ^e 
town; where the Govei^or—a pompous old Arab, who treated ns with scant 
courtly, and gave himself moie airs than the Sultui himself—-after he had 
said his afternoon prayers, received us m a very dirty house, gave us sherbet 
which actually tasted nice and seemed refreshing, mmigh it appeared to be 
the same as usual; but we were tired and dusty. He dismissed us, and 
we retired to a Bryan’s house, where we heard that a dhow belonging to 
the Gnstoms’ people was leavmg that night for Zanzibar, so we took our 
passages, and reaped Zanzibar early the next momlug. We had been away 
altog^er two weeks and two days 
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If it IS ev«r intended to establisli a settlement on the coast to prevent the 
slaves marching north, the country between Magila and the coast is admirably 
fitted for it by na^al position and present circumstances. There is a good 
harbour, communication opened up with the interior, and a fertile tra^ of 
splendid sugar and coffee land, with no one to dispute the ownership, only 
waiting for some one to come and take possession, and in winter, at all events. 
It IS not unhealthy, and free from mosquitoes 


5. On a proposed Trade Boute from the Gattibta to TinAmctoo By 
H. T. M CooPEK, Administrator of the Gambia 

GoTernment House, Bathui'st', Kiver Gambia, 
September 15th, 1875 

Having seen a project on foot, the object being the opemng up the resources 
of Central Africa, as hkewise the lessenmg of the slave trade, and as it 
appears to me a vast undertaking, I therefore beg to offer a few remarks, 
and at the same time to enclose a chart* of a route which I consider easy 
and practicable for traders, and which only requires an expedition to lie 
started to ^ow the benefits which may be denved therefrom 1 have taken 
great pains in drawing up the course, and have gleaned the principal know- 
l^ge, outside my own personal experience, from Arabs and a man from 
Timbuctoo, and a native of Hnradallahi, and who is perfectly trustworthy. 
I am confident that the reported richness of the country, and our opemi^ up 
an intercourse with the natives in the far regions in the neighbourho^ of 
the Sahara desert, would amply repay us for our trouble, besides be the 
making of this settlement, one feature of which is its noble river 

You will perceive by the chart, that from Bathiiist water-traffic can be 
had as far as Fattotenda, which is distant from St. Mary’s Island about 280 
miles. On rcachmg that place the traveller starts for Medina, King Jarrta of 
Woolie’s town ^ur ally), from thence to Senoudebou, the capital of Bundoo, 
King Barc^ Sarda, a great fnend of ours, and who is decorated with the 
L^ion of ELonour, thence on to Kasso Madina, the country of King Sam- 
balla, who is the father-m-law of the King of Bundoo, and also our friend 
From Kasso you journey to Jamhourk, where his temtory ceases, and you 
are now withm the temtory of Amadoa, King of Segou (son of the late 
Alargi Maroo). From Jamhourk you leave for Guematourou, and from 
thence to Macora, then on to Yamma, where there is a powerful chief, who 
IS under the rule of the Kmg, who resides at the next town, on the banks of 
the Niger, called S^u Sikoro. The extent of this King’s temtory ceases at 
his town. 

At Yamina boats cap be had, or long trade canoes After leaving Segou 
Sikoro the traveller is in the Arab country, called the Macmi country. The 
King’s name is “Abbadde,” and he lives at his capital, called Humdallahi, 
whiMi w on the right bank of the Niger From thence you proceed towards 
the Lake Bebou, and here the aliove Kmg’s power ceases. Croasmg the lake 
you come into the temtoiy of the Foul^s, whose Kmg’s name is Alionde. 
The large town on the btmks of the lake is called Mrawoona. The Kmg 
resides at a place called *'Chuke,” some distance from the former You 
then proceed upwards, until you reach a town called Bourgbare; hero the 
Foulah Emg’s power ceases, and yon are in the temtory of t]^ chief of the 


* Deposited in the Map-room of the Soeietr.—fEn 1 
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Bonrdarma and Tuwamok tnbes He lives at Timbuctoo, tvhidi is not far 
distant, and can be reached from Yamina the whole way by water. 


Distances. 

• 


From Bathurst to Fattatenda, if by steamer .. 

2k days. 

By Foot 



Fattatenda to Senoudebou 

Benoudebou to Kasso 

Kasso to Guematourou 

Guematourou to Yamina. 

. 3 

.. S 

.. 10 

. 10 

• 

days 

y a 

» a 

a a 

By Boai. 



Yamina to Lake Debou . 

Bebon to Timbuctoo . . 

10 

.. 8 

days 

9 9 


These distances are supposed to be without stopping at any of the places 
for two or three days 


6. Address to like Oeographical Section of the ‘ British Associationf ai 
Bristol^ Av^vxt 26, 1875. ^By Lieut-General E. Strachey, r.e., 
C.S.I , F u s, President of the Section. 

Is accordance with the practice followed for some years past by the Presidents 
of the Sections of the British Association, I propose, before proceeding with our 
ordinary business, to offer for your consideration some observations relative to 
the branch of knowledge with whidb. this Section is more specially concerned. 

My predecessors m this Chair have, in their opening Addresses, viewed 
Geogiaphy in many various lights. Some have drawn attention to recent 
geographical discoveries of interest, or to the gradual progress of geographical 
knowledge over the earth generally, or m particular regions. Others have 
spoken of the value of geographical knowledge m the ordinary affairs of men, 
or in some of the special branches of those affairs, and of the means of ex¬ 
tending such knowledge Other Addresses again have dwelt on the practical 
influence produced by the gec^;;raphical features and conditions of the vanous 
parts, of the earth on the past history and present state of the several sections 
of the human race, the formation of kingdoms, the growth of mdustiy and 
commerce, and the spread of civilisation 
The judicious character of that part of our organisation which leads toyraoiy 
changes among those who preside over our meetings, and does not attempt 
Buthontatively to prescribe the direction of our discussions, will no doubt be 
generally recognisra. It has the obvious advantage, amongst others, of en* 
sunng that none of themultiianous claims to attention of the several branches 
of science diall be made unduly prominent, and of giving opportumty for 
viewing the subjects which from time to time come before the Assomatian in 
frash aspects by vanous minds. ^ 

Following, then, a somewhat different path from those who have gone beflire 
me m treating of Geography, I propose to speak of the physical bauses which 
have impress^ on our planet the present outlmes and forms of its surface, 
have brou^t about its present conditions of climate, and have led to the 
developste^ and distnbution of the hvii^ beings found upon it 
In selecting this subject for my openmg remarks, I have been not a little 
influenced by a consideration of the present state of geographical knowle^e, 
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aad of the probable future of geographical investigation. It is plain that the 
field for mere topc^raphieal exploration is already greatly Inmtoo, and that it 
IS continually burning more restricted. Although, no doubt, much remams 
to be done ui obtaining detailed maps of large tracts of the earth’s surface, yet 
there is but comparatively a very small area with the essential features of 
which we are not now fiiirly well acquamted. Day by day our maps become 
more complete, and with our greatly improved means of communication the 
knowledge of distant countries is constantly enlarged and more widely diffused. 
Somewhat m the same proportion the demands for more exact information 
become more pressing The necessary consequence is an increased tendency 
to give to geographical investigations a more stnctly scientific direction. In 
proof of this 1 may instance the fact that the two British naval expeditions 
now bemg earned on, that of the ChalUngvr and that of the Arctic seas, have 
been organised almost entirely for general scientific research, and comparatively 
little for topographical discovery Narratives of travels, which not many years 
ago might have been accepted as valuable contributions to our then less perfect 
knowledge, would now perhaps be regarded as superficial and insufficient In 
short, the standard of knowlmge of travellers and writers on Goographj' must 
be raised to meet the increased requirements of the time. 

Other mfluences are at work tending to the same result. The gicat advance 
ra^e m all branches of natural science hmits more and more closely the 
iacihtieB for original research, and draws the observer of nature into more and 
more special studies, while it renders the acquisition by any individual of the 
highest standard of knowledge m more than one or two special subjects com¬ 
paratively (bfficult and rare At the same ^ime the mutual mterdepcndence 
of all natural phenomena daily becomes more apparent, and it is of ever- 
jncreasing importance that there shall be some among the cultivators of natural 
■knowledge wno specially direct their attention to the general relations existing 
Among aU the forces and phenomena of nature In some important branches 
of such subjects, it is only through study of the local physical conditions of 
vanous parts of the earth’s surface and the complicated phenomena to which 
they give nse, that sound conclusions can be established, and this study con¬ 
stitute Physical or Scientific Geography. It is very necessary to bear m mind 
that a portion of the phenomena dealt with by the sciences of obsei vation 
relates to the earth as a whole in contradistinction to the substances of which 
it is formed, and can only be correctly appreciated ^n connection with the 
'teirestnal) or geographical conditions of the place where they occur On the 
one hand, therefore, while the proper prosecution of the study of Physical 
Geography requires a sound knowl^ge of the researches and conclusions of 
students m the special branches of science, on the other, success is not attain¬ 
able m the special branches without suitable apprehension of geographical 
tacts. For these reasons it appears to me that the general progress of science 
will involve the study of Geography in a more scientific spirit, and with a 
clearer conceptjpn of its true function, which is that of obtaining accurate 
potions of the manner in which the forces of nature have brou^t about the 
vaned conditions choractensing the surface of the planet which we inhabit 

In its broadest sense Science is oiganised knowledge, and its methods consist 
of the observation and classification of the phenomena of which we become 
conscious through our senses, and the investigatkm of the causes of which these 
are the effects The first step in Geography, as in aU other sciences, is the 
observation and description of the phenomena with which it is concern^; the 
next IS to classify and compare tins empirical ooUectiQii of facts, and to investi¬ 
gate their anteewent causes. It is in the first branch of the study that most 
progress hw been made, and to it, indeed, the notion of Geography is still 
.popularly limited. The other branch is commonly spoken of as Physical 
^Geography, but it is more correctly the science of Get^frapby. 
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The progress of Geography has thus advanced fiom first rough ideas of 
relative distance between neighbounng places, to correct views of the earth's 
form, precise determinations of position, and accurate delineations of the 
surface. The first impressions of the differences observeu between distant 
countries were at length corrected by the perception of similarities no less real 
The characteristics of the great regions of polar cold and equatonal heat, of the 
sea and land, of the mountains and plains, were appreciated, and the local 
vanntions of season and climate, of wmd and ram, were more or less fully 
ascertained Later, the distnbution of plants and animals, their occurrence in 
groups of peculiar structure in various regions, and tho circumstances under 
whuh such groups vary from place to pl^e, gave nse to freidi conceptions 
Along with these facts were observed the peculianties of the lyces of men— 
their physical form, languages, customs, and history—exhibiting on the one 
hand striking differences m different countnes, but on the other often connected 
by a strong stamp of similarity over large areas 

By the gradual accumulation and classification of such knowledge the 
scientific conception of geographical unity and continuity was at length formed, 
and the conclosion established that wmle each different part of the earth’s 
surface has its special characteristics, all animate and inanimate nature coustio 
tutes one general system, and that the particular features of each region are 
due to the operation of universal laws acting under varying local conditions. 
It IS upon such a conc^tion that is now brought tb hear the doctnne, very 
generally accepted by the naturalists of our own country, that each successive 
phase of the earth’s history, for ap indefinite period of time, has been derived 
from that which preceded it, undei the operation of the forces of nature as we 
now find them, and tliat, so far as observation justifies the adoption of any 
conclusions on such subjects, no change has ever taken place m those forces, 
or in the properties of matter This doctrine is commonly spoken of as the 
doctrine of evolution, and it is to its application to Geography that I wish to 
direct your attention. 

I desire here to remark, that m what I am about to say I altogether leave on 
one side all questions relating to the origm of matter, and of the so-called forces 
of nature whufii give rise to the properties of matter In the present state of 
knowledge such subjects are, I conceive, beyond the legitimate field of physical 
science, which is limited to discussions directly arising on facts withm the 
reach of observation, or on reasonings based on such facts It is a necessary 
condition of the progress of knowledge that the line between what properly is 
or 18 not within reach of human inteUigence is ill defined, and that opinions 
will vary as to Wheie it should be drawn, for it ib tho avowed and successful 
aim of science to keep this line constantly shifting by pushing it forward; 
many of the efforts m^e to do this are no doubt foimded in erior, but all are 
deserving of respect that are undertaken honestly 

The conception of evolution is essentially that of a passage to the state of 
things which observation shows us to exist now, from some preceding state of 
thmgs Applied to Geography, that is to say, to the present condition oi thti 
earth as a whole, it leads up to the conclusion that the existing outlines of sea 
and laud have been caused by modifications of pre-existing oceans and conti¬ 
nents, brought about by the operation of forces which are still m action, and 
which have acted from the most remote past of which we can conceive, that 
all the successive forms of the surface—the depressions occupied the waters, 
and the devations constitutmg mountain-chams—are due to these same forces; 
that these have been set up, first, by the secular loss of heat which accom¬ 
panied the ori^al Ooolmg of the globe, and second, by the annual or daily 
gam and loss of heat received from the sun actmg on the matter of whidi the 
earth and its atmosphere are composed; that idl vaeriatfons of climate are 
dependent on diffm^ces in the oOnaitloii of tiie eur&ce, that the distntotion 
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of life on the earth, and the vast varieties of its forms, are consequencea of 
contemporaneous or antecedent changes of the forms of the surface and climate, 
and thus that our planet, as we now find it, is the result of modifications 
gradually brought hl^ut in its successive stages, by the nocessary action the 
matter out of which it has been formed, under the influence of the matter 
which IS external to it. 

I shall state bnefly theg;rouiids on which these conclusions are based. 

So far as concerns the inorgamc fabric of the earth, that view of its past 
history which is based on the principle of the persistence of all the forces of 
nature, may be said to be now universally adopted This teaches that the 
almost infimte variety of natuial phenomena arises from new oombmations of 
old forms of matter, under the action of new combmations of old forms of 
force Its recdgmtion has, however, been comparatively recent, and is in a 
great measure due to the teachings of that eminent geologist, the late Sir 
Charles Lyell, whom we have lost during the jiast year 

When we look back by the help of geological science to the more i emote 
past, through the eriochs immediately preceding our own, we find evidence ol 
marine animals—which lived, were reproduced, and died—possessed of organs 
proving that they were under the influence of the heat and light of the sun, 
of seas whose waves rose before the winds, breaking down cliffk, and forming 
beaches of boulders and pebbles, of tides and currents spieadmg out banks ot 
sand and mud, on which are left the impress of the ripple of the water, of drops 
of rain, and of the track of animals, and all these appearances are precisely 
similar to those we observe at the present day as the result of forces which we 
see actually in operation Every successive stage, as wo recede in the past 
history of the earth, teaches the same lesson The forces which are now at 
work, whether in degrading the surface by the action of seas, riveis, or frosts, 
and m transporting its flagments into the sea, or m rcconstitutmg the land by 
raismg beds laid out m the depth of the ocean, aie traced by similar effects as 
having continued in action from the earliest times 

Thus pushing back our inquiries, we at last reach the point wheic the appa¬ 
rent cessation ot terrestrial conditions, such as now exist, requires us to consider 
the relation m which our planet stands to other bodies in celestial s^e, and 
vast though the gulf be that sepaiates us from these, science has been able 
to bridge it. By means of spectroscopic analysis it has been established that 
the constituent elements of the sun and other heavenly bodies are substantially 
the same as those of the earth. The examination of the meteorites which have 
fallen on the earth from the intei-plai^etary spaces, shows that they also contain 
nothmg foreign to the constituents of the earth The inference seems legiti¬ 
mate, corroborated as it is by the manifest physical connection between the sun 
and the planetary bodies circulating around it, that the whole solai system is 
formed of the same descnptions of matter, and subject to the same general phy¬ 
sical laws These conclusions further support the supposition that the earth 
and other planets have been formed by the aggi egation of matter once diffused m 
space around the sun, that the first consequence of this aggregation was to 
develop intense heat in the consolidating masses; that the heat thus generated 
in the terrestrial sphere was subsequently lost by radiation; and that the 
surface cooled and became a solid crust, leaving a central nucleus of much 
higher temperature within. The earth’s surface appears now to have reached 
a temperature which is virtually fixed, and on which t]?e gam of heat from tho 
sun 18 , on the whole, just compensated by tho loss by radiation into sui- 
rouncUng space. 

Such a conception of the earliest stage of the earth’s existence is commonly 
accepted, as m accordance with observed facts. It leids to the conclusion 
that the hollows on the surface of the globe occu^ed by thfe ocean, and the 
great areas of dry land, were original uregulanti^ of iosm caused by unequal 
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contraction, and that the mountains were corra<;ations, often accompanied by 
raptares, caused by the strains developed in the external crust by the force of 
central attraction exerted diinng coohng, and were not due to forces directly 
acting upwards generated in the interior by gases or otherwfso It has recently 
been very ably argued by Mr. Mallet, that the phenomena of volcanic heat are 
hkowjse consequences ot extreme pressures in the external crust, set up in a 
sumlar manner, and are not denvea from the central heated nucleus 

Inhere may be some difficulty in conceiving how forces can have been thus 
developed sufficient to have produced the gigantic changes which have occurred 
in the distribution of land and water over immense areas, and m the elevation 
of the bottoms of former seas so that they now form the summits of the highest 
mountains, and to have effected such changes within the very latest geological 
epoch. These difficulties m great measure arise from not elhployiug correct 
standards of space and time in relation to the phenomena Vast though the 
greatest heights of our mountains and depths of our seas may be, and enor¬ 
mous though the masses whidh have been put mto motion, when viewed 
according to a human standard, they are insignificant m relation to the globe as 
a whole Such heights and depths (about 6 miles), on a sphere of 10 feet in 
diameter, would bo represented on a true scale by elevations and depressions of 
less than the tenth port of an inch, and the average elevation of the whole of 
the dry land (about 1000 feet) above the mean level of the surface would 
hardly amount to the thickness of an ordinary sheet of paper The foices 
developed by the changes of the temperature of the earth as a whole must be 
proportionate to its dimensions, and the results of their action on the surface 
m causing elevations, contortions, or disruptions of the strata, cannot be 
commensurable with those produced by forces having the intensities, or by 
strains in bodies of the dimensions, with which our ordinary expeneuce is 
conversant 

The difficulty in respect to the vast extent of past time is perhaps less great, 
the conception being one with which most persons are now more or less 
familiar. But I would remind you, that great though the changes in human 
affaire have been since the most remote epochs of which we have records in 
monuments or history, there is nothing to indicate that within this penod has 
occurred any appreciable modification of the roam cnitlmes of land and sea, or 
of the conditions of chmate, or of the general characters of the living crea¬ 
tures , and that the distance that separates us from those days is as nothing 
when compared to the remoteness of past geological ages No useful approach 
has yet been made to a numencal estimate of the duration even of that TOr- 
tion of geological time which is nearest to us, and we can say little more than 
that the earth’s past history extends over hundreds of thousands or millions 
of years. 

The soluhnucleus of the earth with its atmosphere, as we now find them, 
may thus be regarded as exhibiting the residual phenomena which have 
resulted on its attammg a condition of practical equilibnum, the more active 
process of aggregation havmg ceased, and the combination of its elemei:y|s 
into the vanous solid, liquid, or gaseous matters found on or near the surface 
havmg hew completed During its passage to its present state many won¬ 
derful changes must have taken place, including the condensation of the 
ocean, which must have long continued in a state of ebullition, or boidenng 
on It, surrounded bK|an atmosphere densdy charged with watery vapour. 
A^iart from the movements in its solid crust causi^ by the general cooling 
and contraction of the earth, the higher temperature due to its earhev condi¬ 
tion hardly eaters directly mto any of the considerations that arise in con¬ 
nection with its present chmate, or with the Changes duni^ past time which 
are of most interest to us; for the ccmditions of climate and temperature at 
present, as well as in the penod during which ^e existence of life is indicated 
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by the presence of fossil remains, and which have affected the production and 
distribution of organised beings, are dependent on other causes, to a considera* 
tion of which I now proceed 

The natural phenomena relating to the atmosphere are often extremely 
complicated and difficult of explanation; and meteorology is the least advanced 
of the branches of physical science. But sufficient is known to indicate, without 
possible doubt, that the pnmaiy causes of the great senes ot phenomena 
included under the general term “ climate,’* are the action and reaction of the 
mechamcal and chemical forces set in operation by the sun’s heat varied from 
time to tame and from place to place, by the influence of the position of the 
earth in its orbit, of its revolution on its axis, of geographical position, elevation 
above the sea-level, and condition of the surface, and by the great mobility of 
the atmosphei^ and the ocean 

The intimate connection between climate and local geographical conditions 
is everywhere apx>aient, nothing is more striking than the great differences 
between neighbouring places where the effective local conditions are not alike, 
which often far surpass the contrasts attending the widest separation possible 
on the globe. Thioe or four miles of vertical height produce efiects almost 
equal to those ot transfer from the equator to the poles The distribution, 
of the great seas and continents gives rise to penodical winds—the trades and 
monsoons—which maintain their general charactenstics over wide areas, but 
present almost mflnite local modifications, whether offseason, direction, or 
force The direction of the coasts and their greater or less continuity greatly 
influence the flow of the currents of the ocean, and these, with the penodical 
wmds, tend on the one hand to equalise the* temperature of the whole surface 
of the earth, and on tlie other to cause surpnsing variation within a limited 
area Eanges of mountains, and their position in lelation to the periodical or 
rain-bearmg winds, are of primary importance in controlling the movements 
of the lower strata ot the atmosphere, in which, owing to the laws of elastic 
gases, the great mass of the air and watery vapour are concentrated. By their 

S resence they may either constitute a barrier across which no ram can pass, or 
etermme the fall of torrents of rain around them. Their absence or thoir 
unfavourable position, by removing the causes of condensation, may lead to 
the neighbouring trac^ becoming rainless deserts 
The difficulties that arise lu accountmg for the phenomena of climate on the 
earth as it now is, arc naturally increased when the attempt is made to 
explain what is shown by geological evidence to have happened m past ages. 
The disposition has not ^en wanting to get over these last difficulties by 
invoking supposed changes in the sources of terrestrial beat, or m the condi¬ 
tions under which heat has been received by the earth, for which there is no 
justification m fact, in a manner similar to that m which violent departures 
from the observed course of nature have been assumed to account for some of 
the analogous mechanical difficulties 

Among the most perplexing of such dimatal problems are those involved m 
the former extension of glacial action of vanous sorts over areas which could 
nardly have been subject to it under existing terrestrial and solar conditions; 
and m the discovery, conversely, of mdications of far higher temperatures at 
certain places than seems compatible with their high latitudes, and in the 
dteniations of such extieme conditions. The true solution of these questions 
has apparently been found m the recognition of the ^turbing effects of the 
varying eccentiicity of the earth’s oroit, which, thonpi inappreciable in the 
comparatively few years to which the affairs of men are limited, become of 
grrat im^rtanco in the vastly increased penod brought into consideratimi, 
when dealing with the history of tho eaith. The changes of eccentricity of 
the orbit are not of a nature to cause appreciable differences in the mean tem¬ 
perature either of the eaith generally or of the twahemispheres, but they 
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may, when combined with changes of the direction of the earth's axis caused 
by the precession df the equinoxes and nutation, lead to exaggeration of the 
extremes of heat and cold, or to their diminution, and tl^ would appear to 
aupply the means of explaining the observed facts, though doubtless the 
■detailed application of the conception will long continue to give nse to dis¬ 
cussions. Ml. Croll, in his book entitled * Climate and Time,' has recently 
brought tc^ether with much research all that can now be said on this subject, 
and the general correctness of that part of his conclusions which refers to the 
periodic^ occurrence of epochs of greatly met eased winter cold and summer 
heat in one hemisphere, combined with a more equable climate m the other, 
Appears to me to ^ fully established 

These are the considerations which are held to prove thaf^ the inorganic 
structure of the globe through all its successive stages—^the earth beneath our 
feet, with its varied surface to land and sea, mountain and plain, and with ils 
atmosphere which distributes heat and moisture over that surface—has been 
evolv^ as the necessary result of the original aggregation of matter at some 
•extremely remote period, and of the subsequent modification of that matter 
in condition and lorm under the exclusive operation of mvanable physical 
forces 


From these mvestigations we carry on the inquiry to the living creatures 
found upon the earth, what are their relations one to another, and what to 
the inorganic world with which they are associated ? 

This inquiry first directed to the present time, and thence carried back¬ 
wards as far as possible into the past, proves that there is one general system 
•of hfe, vegetable and animal, which is co-extensive wnth the earth as it now 
IS, and as it has been in all the successive stages of which we obtain a know¬ 
ledge by geological research. The phenomena of life, as thus ascertained, are 
mclnded m the oi^nisation of living creatures, and their distribution in time 
and place. The common bond that subsists betiveen all vegetables and 
xuumals is testified by the identity of the ultimate elements of which they are 
composed. These elements are carbon, oxygen, hydre^en, and mtrogen, with 
a few others m comparatively small quantities, the whole of the materials of 
all hving things bemg found among those that compose the morgamc portion 
of the earth. 

The close relation existing between the least specialised animals and plants, 
and between these and organic matter not having hfe, and even with inorgamo 
matter, is indicated by the difficulty that arises m dotennimng the nature of 
the distinctions between them Among the moie highly-developed members 
of the two great branches of living creatures, the well-known similarities of 
structure observed in the various groups indicate a connection between proxi¬ 
mate forms which was long seen to be akm to that derived through descent 
from a common ancestor by ordinary generation. 

The facts of distribution show that certain forms are associated m certain 
areas, and that as we pass from one such area to another the forms of life 
•change also The general assemblages of living creatures in neighbounng* 
countries easily accessible to one another, and havmg sinular climates, 
resemble one another; and much in the same way as the distance between 
areas increases, or their mutual accessibility diminishes, or the ooPditions of 
■climate differ, the likeness of the forms within them becomes oontmuRlly less 
apparent. The plants animals existing at any time m any locahty tend 
constantly to diffuse themselves around that local centre, tihis tendency being 
•controlled by the conditions of climate, &c., of the surrounding area, so that 
under certain un&vourable conditions diffusion ceases. 


'I'he possibilities of hfe are farther seen to be eveiy where directly influenced 
hy all external conditions, such as those of climate, including tempeEatuic, 
Jbnimdity^ and wind; of the length of the seasons and days and nights; of the 
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character of the surface whether it be land or water, and whether it he covered 
by vegetation or otherwise, of the nature of the soil, of the presence of othei 
living creatnres, %nd many more I'lie abundance of forms ot hie in different 
areas (as distinguished from number of individuals) is also found to vary 
greatly, and to be related to the accessibility of such areas to immigration 
from without, to the existence, within or near the areas, of localities offering 
considerable variations of the conditions that chiefly affect life, and to the 
local climate and conditions being compatible with such immigration 

For the explanation of these and other phenomena of organisation and 
distribution, the only direct evidence that observation can supply is that 
denved from the mode of propagation of creatures now livrag, and no othei 
mode is knoi^ than that which takes place by ordinary generation, through 
descent from parent to offspnug 

It was left for the genius of Darwm to point out how the course of nature 
as it now acts in the reproduction of living creatures, is snfilicient for the 
interpretation of what had previously lieen incomprehensible in these matters. 
He showed how propagation by descent operates subject to the^currence of 
ceitam small variations in the offspring, and that the preservation of some of 
these vaneties to the exclusion of others follows as a necessary consequence 
when the external conditions are more suitable to the preserved forms than to 
those lost The operation of these causes he called Natural Selection Pro¬ 
longed over a great extent of time it supplies the long-sought key to the 
complex system of forms either now living on the earth, or the remains of 
which are found in the fossil state, and explains the relations among them, 
and the manner in which their distribution has taken place in time and 
space 

Thus we are brought to the concinsion that the directing forces which have 
been efiicient in developing the existing forms ot life from those which went 
before them, are those same successive external conditions, including both the 
forms of land and sea, and the character of the climate, which have already 
been shown to arise from the gradual modification of the material fabnc of 
the globe as it slowly attained to its present state In each succeeding epocn, 
and m each separate locality, the forma preserved and handed on to the 
future were determined by the general conditions of surface at the time and 
plaoe, and the aggregate of successive sets ot conditions over the whole 
earth’s surface has determined the entire senes of forms which have existed 
in the past, and have survived till now. 

As we recede from the present into the past, it necessarily follows, as a 
consequence of the ultimate failure of all evidence as to the conditions of the 
past, that positive testimony of the confonSiity of the facts with the pnnciple 
of evolution gradually dimimshcs, and at length ceases In the same way 
positive evidence of the continuity of action of all the physical forces of nature 
eventually fails But inasmuch as the evidence, so far as it can be procured, 
supixirts the belief in this continuity of action, and as we have no experience 
of the contrary being possible, the only justihahle conclusion is, that the pro¬ 
duction of life must ^ve been going on as we now know it, without any 
intermission, from the time of its first appearance on the earth 

These considerations maniftostly afford no sort of clue to the ongm of life. 
They only serve to take us back to a very remote epoch, when the living 
creatures differed greatly in detail from those of Uie present time, but bad 
such resemblances to them as to justify the conclusion that the essence of life 
then was the same as now, and through tliat epoch into an unknown anterior 
period, durmg which the possibibty of life, as we understand it, began, and 
from which has emerged in a way that we cannot comprehend, matter with 
its propearUes, bound together by what we call the elementary physical forces.. 
There seems to be no ioundation in any observed fact for suggesting that the 
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'wonderful property whicli we call life appertains to the combinations of 
elementary substances in association with which it is exclusively found, other¬ 
wise than as all other projperties appertun to the iiarticulai |orms or combma- 
tious of matter with which they are associated It is no more possible to say 
how originated or operates the tendency of some sorts of matter to take the 
form of vapours, or fluids, or solid bodies, m all their various shapes, or for 
the vanouB sorts of matter to attract one another or combine, than it is to 
explain the origin in certain forms of matter of the property we call life, or 
the mode of its action For the present, at least, we must be content to accept 
such facts as the foundation of positive knowledge, and from them to nso to 
the apprehension of the means by which nature has reached its present state, 
and 18 advancing into an unknown future • 

These conceptions of the relations of animal and vegetable forms to the 
earth m its successive stages lead to views of the significance of type (t e , the 
general system of structure running through vanous groups of organised 
beings) very difiecent from those under which it was held to be an indication 
of some occult power directing the successive appearance of livmg creatures on 
the earth In the light of evolution, type is nothing more than the direction 
given to the actual development of life by the surface-conditions of the earth, 
which have supplied the forces that controlled the course of the successive 
generations leading from the past to the present There is no mdication of 
any mherent or pre-arranged disposition towards thfe development of life m 
miy paiticular direction. It would lather appear that tho actual face of nature 
18 the lesult of a succession of apparently trivial incidents, which by some 
veiy slight alteration of local circumstances might often, it would seem, have 
been turned in a difterent direction Some otherwise unimportant difference 
m the constitution or sequence of the substrata at any locality might have 
determined the elevation of mountains where a hollow filled % the sea was 
actually foimed, and thereby the whole of the climatal and other conditions of 
a> large area would have been changed, and an entirely different impulse given 
to the development of life locally, which might have impressed a new character 
on the whole face ot natuic 

But further, all that wc see oi know to have existed upon the earth has 
been controlled to its most minute details by the original constitution ot the 
matter which was drawn togethei to form our planet The actual character 
■of all inorganic substances, as of all living creatures, is only consistent with 
the actual constitution and proportions of the vanous substances of which tho 
earth is composed Other proportions than the actual ones m the constitaents 
of the atmosphere would have required an entirely different organisation in all 
air-bieathing ammals, and probably in all plants. With any considerable 
difference m the quantity of water either m the sea or distnbuted as 
vapour, vast changes in the constitution of living creatures must have been 
involved Without oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, or carbon, what we term 

life ” would have been impossible But such speculations need not be ex¬ 
tended. 

The substances of which the eatth is now composed are identical with those 
of which It has always been made up, so far as is known it has lost nothing 
and has gamed nothing, except what has been added in extremely minute 
quantities by the fiedl of meteorites. All that is or ever has been upon the 
earth is part of the earth, baa sprui^ from the earth, is snstamed by the earth, 
and returns to the earth, takmg back thither what it withdrew, znalbng good 
the materials on which life depends, without which it would oea^ and which 
are destined again to enter into new forms, and coutnbute to the ever onwaid 
flow of the great current of existence. 

Tho progless of knowledge has removed all doubt as to the relation in which 
tho human race stands to this groat stream of life. It is now established that 
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man existed on the earth at a peiiod vastly antonor to any of which we have 
records in history or otherwise He was the contomj^jorary of many extinct 
mammalia at a time when the outlines of land and sea, and the conditions of 
climate over large parts of the earth, were wholly diflFerent from what they 
now are, and onr race has been advancing towards its present condition during 
a senes of ages for the extent of which ordinary conceptions of time afford 
no suitable measure These facts have, in recent years, given a different 
direction to opinion as to the manner in which the great groups of mankind 
have become distnbuted over the areas where they are now found, and diffi* 
culties once consideied insuperable become soluble when (regarded in connec¬ 
tion with those great alterations of the outlmes of land and sea which* are 
shown to have been going on up to the very latest geological periods The 
ancient monuments of Egypt, which t&ke us back, perhaps, 7000 years from 
the present time, indicate that when they were erected the neighbouring 
countries were in a condition of civilisation not very greatly^ different from 
that which existed when they fell under the dommion of the Itomans or Ma¬ 
hometans hardly 1500 years ago, and the progress of the population towards 
that condition can hardly bo accounted foi otherwise tWn by prolonged 
giadiial transformations going back to times so far distant as to require a 
geological rather than an historical standard of reckomng. 

in shoit, takes his place with the rest of the animate woild, m the 
advancing fiont of which he occupies so conspicuous a position Yet for this 
position he is indebted not to any exclusive powers of his own, hut to the 
wonderful compelling forces oi nature which have lifted him entixely without 
his knowledge, and almost without his paiticipation, so far above the animals 
of whom he is still one, though the only one able to see or consider what 
he 18 

For the social habits essential to his piogress, which ho possessed even in 
his most primitive state, man is without question dependent on his ancestors, 
as he IS for his form and other physical peculiantieST In his advance to civili¬ 
sation he was insensibly forced, by the pressure of external circumstances, 
through the more savage condition, in which his life was that of the hunter, 
first to pastoral and then to agricultural occupations. The requirements of a 
population gradually increasing in numbers could only be met by a supply 
of food more regular and more abundant than could be provided by the^eWe 
But the possibihty of the change from the hunter to the shepherd or herds¬ 
man rest^ on the antecedent existence of animals suited to supply man with 
iood, having gre^anous habits, and fitted for domestication, such as sheep, 
goats, and homed cattle , for their support the social grasses were a necessary 
preliminary, and for the growth of these in suiOScient abundance land naturally 
suitable for pasture was required A further evasion of man’s growing 
difficulty in obtaming sufficient food was secured by aid of the cereal grasses, 
which supplied the means by which agnculture, the outcome of pastoral life, 
became the chief occupation of more civilised generations. Lastly, when 
•these increased facilities for providing food were in turn overtaken by the 
growth of the population, new power to cope with the recurrmg difficulty 
was gamed through the cultivation of mechanical arts and of ffiought,for 
which the needful leisure was for the first time obtameA when the earliest 
steps of civilisation had removed the necessity for unremitting search after the 
means of supporting existence. Then was broken down the chief barrier m 
the way of progress, and man was carried forward to the condition m which 
he now is 

It IS impossible not to recognise that the growth of civilisation, by the aid 
of its instruments—pastoral and agiiculiural industry—was the result of the 
unconscious adoption of defences supplied by what was extenor to man, rather 
than of any truly mteUigent steps taken with forethought to attain it f and ib 
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these respects man, m his struggle for existence, has not differed fiom the 
bumbler animals or from plants Neither can the marvellous ultimate growth 
of his knowledge, and his acquisition of the power of applying to his use all 
that lies without him, be viewed as diffenng in anything but lorm or degree 
from the eailier stejis in his ad\ance The needful protection against the toes 
of his constautly-iucreassiug race—the legions of hunger and disease, infinite 
m number, ever changing their mode of attack or springing up m new shaps 
—could only be attained by some fresh adaptation of his organisation to his 
wants, and this has taken the form of that development of intellect which 
has placed ah other creatures at his feet and all the powers of nature iii his 
hand , * 

The picture that I have thus attempted to draw presents to us our earth 
carrying with it, or recei\ ing from thie sun or other external bodies, as it 
travels thiough celestial space, all the materials and all the forces by help of 
which are fashioned whatever we see upon it We may liken it to a gieat 
complex living Organism, having an inert substiatum of inorganic matter on 
which aie formed many sepaiate oiganised centres of life, but all bound up 
together by a common law of existence, each individual [lart depudmg on 
those around it, and on the jmst condition of the whole Science is the study 
of the lelations of the seveial pits of this orginism one to another, and of the 
jiarts to the whole It is the task of the geogiapher to bring together from 
all places on the earth’s suiface the materials jfom^ w'hich shall he deduced 
the scientific conception of nature Geography supplies the lOugh blocks 
wherewith to build up that grand structure towaids the completion of which 
science is stiivmg The traveUei,’'who is the journeyman of science, collects 
from all quarters of the eaith observations of tact, to be submitted to the 
leseaich ot the student, and to piovide the necessary means ot verifying the 
inductions obtained by study or the hyptheses suggested by it If, there¬ 
to! e, travel lei’s are to fulfil the duties put upon them by the division of 
scientific labour, they must maintain their knowledge of the seveial branches 
of science at such a standaid as will enable them thoroughly to apprehend 
what aie the present lequiiements of science, and the classes of fact on which 
tiesh oliservation must be brought to bear to secure its .idvance Nor does 
tins involve any impiacticablo courae ot study Such knowledge as will fit a 
traveller for usefully participating in the progress of science is now placed 
within the reach of eveiy one The lustre of that energy and self-devotion 
which chaiacteiise the lietter class of explorers will not be dimmed by joinmg 
to It an amount of scientific training which will enable them to bring away 
trom distant regions enlarged conceptions of other matters besides mere dis¬ 
tance and direction How great is the value to science ot the observations of 
travelleis endowed with a share of scientific instruction is testified by the 
labours of many living naturalists In our days this is especially true , and I 
appeal to all who desire to promote the progress «)f geographical science as 
explorers, to prepare themselves tor doing so efficiently, while they yet 
jiossess the vigour and physical powers that so much conduce to success in 
bucli pursuits 
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The PaEsinENT, m introducing the subjects of the evening, said the first 
jmper was one referring to New Guinea, and ttie other to Madagascar The 
first consisted of a letter recently addressed to the Society by one of, its mcm- 
beis, who, visiting m the course of his travels the northern part of Austialia, 
had accompanied the mission sent out by the London Missionary Society, and 
with the head of that mission, the Rev Mr M'Failane, hod ascended a river 
on l^e southern coast for a distance of nearly 100 miles—the furthest point in 
the interior yet reached in that iiart by any European tiavcller This journey 
was performed m the steamer ElUngowan, which had been presented to the 
London Missionary Society by a liberal-minded ladjj; at Dundee, Miss Baxter, 
land it was proposed to call the newly-discovered river the Baxter River, in 
her honour After the paper was read, Dr Mullens, the Foreign Secretary 
of the Society, would give soma additional facts from the Rev. Mi M'Farlane’s 
loumals. 

I 

!•—Discovery of the Mai-Kassa, or Baxter JRiver, New Guinea. 

By OcrAvitrs 0. Sione, pe.g.s 

Mouth of the Mai-Kassa, Now Gumea, 
Sept 7th, 1875 

In my last letter to you, written from Somerset, Cape Yoik, 
I bad the honour to inform you of a vague report that reached me 
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through some pearl-shell fisheis, of a river near to Boigu, said to 
he navigable, although they themselves had not asfended it. This 
intelligence would appear to have been communicated to them by 
some of the missionary native teachers, who had gone up some few 
miles in a sailmg-boat, and. found it continue of great width. It 
was therefore decided upon by the Eev S M‘Farlane, the head of 
tho New Guinea Mission, to ascertain the truth of any such report, 
with the purpose of endeavouring to establish the mission as fai in 
the interior as possible should the country be found suitable I 
was invited to accompany the reverend gentleman, and it is there¬ 
fore to his kindness that I must attribute the information contained 
in the account of our voyage up the Mai-Kassa, or Baxter River, in 
the Ijondon Missionary Society’s steamer Ellengowan, presented by 
Miss Baxter of Dundee, after whom tho river will be called, should 
your Society be pleased to accept the name Although personally 
objecting to alter native names when they can be ascertained, I 
cannot but concur in intimating the Rev S M‘Farlane’s desire m 
this matter, and to honour thereby the noble-hearted donor of the 
EUengowan, by whose means this river has been ascended, and 
we have been able to penetrate further into the interior of this 
ffieal wJenown country than any pievious explorer or expedition 
Although the results have not been qmte so satisfactory as I had 
hoped, yet in some respects it has been more so We have found a 
liver liavigable for any ordinary-sized steamboat 60 miles in the 
interior, whose width averages from one mile to one quarter, and 
depth from twelve to thiee fathoms It is likew ise navigable foi small 
boats to a further distance of 30 miles, making a total of 90 miles, 
but by clearing away logs and blanches that choke it up at that 
point, it might be made navigable foi many miles furthei, as the 
depth at the farthest extremity I went to is fathom. I will, 
howevei, with your permission, give you but a short account of our 
■'oyage of discovery, as my time on re-ariiving at Somerset will be 
wholly occupied in preparing’to start for the east side of the gulf. 
Port Moresby, whore I hope to remain three months. I beg to* 
enclose you a chart of the Mai-Kassa, or Baxter River, that I have 
laid down, of which another has been made for the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society. 

I have tho honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Octavius C. Stone, 

Sir H, G. Bawlimorit , &o. 

Somerset. 

P.S,—I take this opportunity of informing you that I am sendn^ 

1 2 
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a few^ curioBiiies of the l)aiid4 Papuans to England by this mail; 
and thinking some of your Society might like to see them on their 
way to Leicester, have taken the liberty of addressing them to the 
Society’s rooms to be detained at pleasure, and then kindly for¬ 
warded. At the same time I beg to send you specimens of the 
earth, and a few leaves of certain plants found on the banks of 
the Mai-Kassa, which 1 regret are not more numerous and better 
preserved. With these latter please dp as you think well I 
enclose herewith some photographs of Eiub natives, who are of true 
Papuan origin, and similar in physique to all the other Straits’ 
islanders I have seen 

The Cheuert is at Somerset, having returned fiom Yule Island 
with Ml Macleay and the remainder of the Sydney Expedition on 
board—many of whom are going back disappointed, including the 
leader. 

We left Somerset, Cape York, on the 25th of August in the 
steamer EUengoioan, belonging to the New Guinea Mission, and after 
calling at several of the Straits Islands on our way, the Eev S 
M‘Farlane and myself arrived at Boigu on the 30th of the same 
month Our object was to penetrate as far as possible up a river 
lying to the north of Boigu some 6 miles, the existence of which * 
we had accidentally heard of before leaving, as having a mouth 
2 miles wide, and being very deep This was confirmed on our 
way by some of the native teachers, who had ascended it for a 
short distance and found it did not alter m appearance. Four of 
those men—natives of the Loyalty Group—we took with us, having 
picked them up at Mabuagi, Saibai, and Tauan Wo dropped 
anchor 1 mile north of Boigu, from which place the mouth of the 
new river was visible in a north-by-west direction, though at that 
distance it might have been mistaken for a bay oi inlet of the main¬ 
land of New Guinea. The channel thither has recently been sur¬ 
veyed, but numerous reefs and sand-^nks not marked on the chart 
(Sause the navigation of Boigu Pass to be one of risk and danger, 
although there is little or no doubt that when it becomes better 
known, a sui table passage to the mouth of the Mai-Kassa, or Baxter 
itiver, will be found In the afternoon of the 30th we went sound¬ 
ing in a saihng-boat, taking some of the native teacheis. A sand¬ 
bank lay 1 mile to the north, so we steered half a mile to the east 
of it and then took a now course for 3 miles, crossing over a reef, 
extending in a semicircle from the left (east) bank of the river for 
a considerable distance, at a radius of or‘'2 miles. Although it 
was high-water at the time, we found but 2 fetboms in the shal- 
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lowest part, so that as the rise and fall of the tide is 3 feet, this 
<entrance would seem to he impracticable. Aftcft passing this it 
deepened gradually, until we found ourselves entering the mouth of 
a large iiver situated in long. 142° 18' b , and lat. 9° 8' s. The 
sight of this large iiver-mouth delighted us, as it was seen 
extending far away in a northerly direction, being a mile in 
width, while its entrance was nearly double that breadth and 
10 fathoms deep. Smoke was now observed arising fiom the 
adjoining mangiove-trees, and we soon noticed 14 nilives, who we 
afterwards found were Boigu people, and two out-ngger canoes on 
the left bank. At a couple of boats’ length from this bank wo 
floated m 8 fathoms of water, and instead of finding swamps 
we landed on terra-firma In this respect it differed so much from 
the Eatau that we hoped to find it continue so all the way, but in 
this we weie destmed to disappointment. The tiees grew to 50 
or 60 feet in height, witli tall stiaight tiui^ks fiom 5 to 10 inches 
in diameter, but they were insignificant when compared with those 
we saw higher up. The natives brought coco-nuts and yams to 
us, but during our after-vojage we only noticed a dozen coco-nut 
trees. They had speaied a dugong weighing halt a ton, and were 
cooking it in pieces upon a log fiie, suppoited on coial stones to 
convey the necessary diaught They seemed glad to see us, but 
were perfectly naked, a pearl shell, cut in the shape of a quarter 
moon, called a miaii, being suspended fiom their necks, falling over 
a portion of the bieast, while their eais were pieiced all round, and 
the lobes artificially elongated and then cut so as to hang down 
nearly to the shoulder Some woie wigs like mops, then heads 
being first shaved with pieces of glass or shell, and this wig is 
common among the Papuans and the islandei s t)f the Straits and 
Gulf of Papua. We were told by these men of an immense bird 
that they said is found up the liver, which can “lift up a dugong 
and turn over turtle ” — though native statements are usually 
greatly exaggeiated and not reliable Can this, however, be the 
moa, thought to be extinct ? The megapodius must be abundant, 
as we saw a nest of this towl 10 feet high by 90 in circumference, 
and other smaller ones. The natives know nothing of the nver 
further up, for they say, “ hen we have sea hero, what for do we 
want to go to the sea there ?” It is evident that they believe it 
cuts the land in half, such is their ignorance. We returned to the 
steamer by taking a due southeily dirootiou, and then turning to 
the east, when 1 mile distant from the island, and another day’s 
jBonnding proved this \o he the safest com so It was impossible, 
however, in the khort time at our disposal to lay down these 
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reefs and innumerable sand-banks witb any great degree of cer¬ 
tainty—^they seemed endless, appearing m every direction at low- 
water. 

New Guinea—or Koi-lago (the Big Land), as called by tbe Boigu 
and Saibaa people, and Daude by tbe aborigines of that part of the 
land visible from the S|^>—is seen stretching out in the distance 
east and west as far as the eye can reach, m a low line of mangrove- 
trees rising from out of the seA, with no undulation or raised ground 
of any description in sight. Nothing could look less inviting than 
what we considered were great swamps, extending we knew not 
how far inland, but that uncertainty, combined with the prospects, 
how ever remote, of finding a road through them into the far interior, 
and perhaps bringing many new features to light, only gave us 
increased hope The Boigu, Saibai, and Tauan people are one and 
the same tribe, speaking a similar tongue, which differs but slightly 
from the language spoken in tho Straits, excepting Erub, Murray, 
and Stephens, which speak a perfectly different tongue fiom any of 
those before named. By nature these>people aie bloody and warlike 
among themselves, frequently making raids to tho “ Big Land,” and 
returmng in triumph with the heads and jaw-bones of their Slaugh¬ 
tered victims—tho latter becoming tho property of the murderer, 
and the former to him who decapitates the body The jaw-hone is 
consequently held as the most valued trophy, and the more a man 
possesses the greater he becomes in the eyes of his fellow-men. 
When at Saibai I tried in vain to procure a jaw-bone from 100 othcis, 
placed together in a bundle upon a stick, together with five skulls, 
but I could only procure the latter, which the murderer sold for a 
piece of tobacco. While walking in tbe forests at Boigu I came 
upon some forty human skulls, covered with dtead leaves they were 
those of men and of women, hut I saw none belonging to a child, 
and all were greatly decayed. Only a fortnight before our ainvaJ, 
a war-party had gone over in three canoes to tlie mainland, armed 
with clubs, spears, tomahawks, bows and arrows They snffeied 
“the loss of four men and returned. The Papuans on the mainland 
hold these people in great dread, for, in combination with the Saihan 
and Tauan tribe, they scorn the country and return generally 
victorious 

On Wednesday, the 1st of»September, we raised anchor and 
steered the Ellengowan towards the mouth of the New Eiver. It 
was thought advisable to wait until low-water, in order that if she 
should ran on any reef or hank the flowing tide would soon raise 
her. We steamed 3 miles to tho* west, and were then making for 
the mouth in a north-bj-east direction, wkem she stuck upon a soft 
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sand-bank that xan north by south, curving round to the east at its 
northern extremity. The precaution was a good one, and in an 
hour we floated off and entered the Mai-kassa or Baxter Ihver 
at 2 30 P.M., without further mishap, m 10 fathoms of water, to the 
tune of " Marsch Heizliebchen mem,” played upon an oigan brought 
to astonish the natives. In the whole fourse of our after-joumey, 
however, only one native and canoe were seen, although the distance 
was 91 miles 1 Smoke was again Seen rising in large volumes a 
couple of miles on the left bank, but no other signs of life were 
visible. All around presented an interminable forest of mangroves, 
rising chiefly from out df .the water, though dry land wafi occasionally 
passed by which never exceeded 20 feet, even half this height being 
extiemely rare, for at high-water the roots of the mangrove-tiees 
were mostly submerged for a considerable distance inland. Six 
miles up wo passed a wide river, nearly half a mile across, extending 
in an easterly direction, and then bearing to the north-east, and 
about 2 miles further we noted another river, half that width, on 
the opposite bank, flowing, towards the west. Ten miles up we 
observed coco-nut trees growing near to the eastern bend of the 
river, and the native teachers who had been so far informed me 
there was fresh water to be procured at the spot. Shoitly after, at 
a turning to the west, we lemaiked what appeared to us to be stone 
or rock rising out of the watei It •was the fust ground of this 
description we had seen, and we gieoted its appearance with 
pleasure, as we hoped some change in the monotonous kind of 
scenery was about to take place shoi tly The only circumstance 
that tended to damp our spirits was, that the water became no 
fresher as we proceeded, and that the tide continued to rise and fall, 
cis heretofore at the sea. We anchoied for the night 15 miles up, 
and early the next morning we sailed back to Stony Point, accom¬ 
panied by Captain Buncie, of the EUengowan, and wo then perceived 
that the shore at that point is composed of pipe-clay, rising perpen- 
diculaily 6 feet above the water, and extending 8 foot beneath. 
Minute oysters, in the first state of formation, were adhering to it, 
and a few other shell-fish, common on the Australian coast The 
soil 100 yards inland was of a iich vegetable nature, while that in 
close proximity to the river was dry and clayey. The ground rose 
to a height of 12 feet, and was covered with the customary tall 
tiees, from 60 to 70 fpet high, among these the mangrove being pre¬ 
dominant. Patches of long coaise glass grew here and there upon 
the ground, moss olung to the roots and lower parts of the trunks 
of the larger trees, and undergrowth was plentiful, though not so 
dense as among the Austialian bushes. A species of thistle and a 
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btish, bearing leaves not unlike those of the box, only armed with 
thorns, were common. A swamp, about a quarter of a mile inland, 
pjrevented us from explonng further. The bed of tho river is com¬ 
posed of mud and clay, containing myriads of microscopic shells und 
particles of shell, but entirely devoid of any harder material, except¬ 
ing a stone, somewhat resembling ironstone, scattered sparsely over 
it. At noon we continued steaming up the river, which at 25 miles’ 
distance turned off fiom a northerly to a westerly direction, con¬ 
tinuing to rup m that diioction for the next 20 miles through low and 
swampy country. At the twenty-second milo fiom the mouth two 
reefs projected above the w'ater, and on taking the ship’s small boat 
to examine them, they were found to consist of pipe-clay, similar to 
the bank at Stony Point. A few miles on we obser\ed smoke 
rising m gieat clouds about 2 miles inland, but no canoe oi other 
sign of life was visible Numerous streams aie passed on either 
side of the iivor, some being of considerable width and varying 
from 10 to 150 yards At the foitioth mile wo saw smoke again on 
the left bank, and a natiAe in the act of paddling his canoe leisuiely 
from tho opposite side tow'aids it. lie had paddled a quaiter of 
the distance, and was then seen to stop for a moment as though 
thunderfrtiuck on observing the big machino coming quickly towaids 
him Orders weie given to steam full speed; but before we could 
get up to him he turned back in evident terror, tied his canoe to a 
bamboo stuck into the mud, and ran off inland. Ihis was the first 
and last man or canoe w e had come across It is a most difficult 
thing to get near these people, who regaid all strangeis as enemies 
They seem to lead a lovmg life, like the bush-tribes of Australia, 
hunting with the bow and ariow, and spearing fish. The canoe m 
question was about 15 feet long by 18 inches across, hollowed from 
the solid ti unk of a tree and pointed at one end, proving they 
die not ignoiant of the advantage a boat of that shape possesses 
It is evident that all this part of Papua is very thinly populated, 
no doubt accountable for by the malaria that uses duiing the lamy 
season and tlio heavy night-dews during the dry, which cannot but 
produce a most unhealthy atmosphere. I was assuied that a night 
passed on shore was sujfficiont to cause fever, but notwithstanding 
this, I found the climate, while travelling thiough the country by 
boat, sufficiently agreeable, the tempeiature at noon in the shade 
being 87°, and m the eaily mornings and evenings 7° less, while in 
the sun it leachcd 115° this, however, is the coldest part of the 
year, Foity-five miles up we came to the junction of a river 
flowing from the inteiior into the channel along which wo had 
steamed, the junction being called the Meeting of the Waters.” 
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Here the current ran at 4 miles an hour, 4nd the steamer drifted 
down until anchor was dropped, for we felt convinced that this 
current was produced by the iiver whoso mouth we had just 
passed. In consequence of the rapidity of the ourient, one of 
the boats that was being towed behind came m contact with the 
propeller and was carried beneath the water, and although it was 
finally rescued, it was rendered useless for the rest of the voj age. 
I mention this incident meioly as a caution to any who may here¬ 
after ascend the Baxter We anchored 2 miles fuitbcr up, having 
returned and taken the turn eastw'ards 

On the following morning (September 3rd) our men went ashoie 
to out wood, and the Rev S M'Failane and mj’sclf likewise landed 
to explore the neighbouihood The ground lose to 30 feet, being 
thickly carpeted with a long coarse grass that made w.ilking some¬ 
what difficult For the most part it was iich alluvial black soil, 
but at one mile inland wo came to boggy landi, w hen the soil became 
more of a peaty nature. Immediately adjoining the iivei’s side red 
and yellow clay, and a ston^, like ironstone, imbedded in it, weie 
plentiful. We noticed the traces of wild boar, and evidence of the 
presence of natives at some period was visible in the charied tiuiiks 
of a few trees and pieces of charcoal Ijing heie and there. All, 
however, that I saw in the form of life were a few birds, butterflies, 
and dragon-flies Fiesh water was likewise found by the men, and 
our water-casks were leplenished Up to this lime w'e had some 
doubts as to the supposed rivei turning out to bo but a ci eek, but 
the indications of the salinometer cleaied away all fcai we enter¬ 
tained on that score. We steamed on the same daj’, and shoitly 
discerned among the trees the first hut since entering the mouth, 50 
miles away, but no signs of life appeared within or witliout it. The 
nvernow took a northerly direction, and the banks became highti, 
though never exceeding 30 feet, and the inteiminablo mangroves 
were backed by forest tiees, 70 or 80 feet high The stillness and 
quietude of all around were stiiking, being only broken by the sound 
of an occasional bird. On the banks, wbeie life m some foim would 
certainly have been expected to exist among beast, fowl, fish, or 
reptile, all was silent as the grave, for not so much as an alligatoi 
or crocodile cheered us by his piesence Peihaps a dozen buds 
were as many as wo had noticed in a single day, among which were 
the common white crane, white pigeon, black and white cockatoos, 
and parrots. As we proceeded, blown buds, having the appealance 
of hawks, were seen flying from ono side of the river to the othei, 
and palm-trees added a more tropical aspect to the scenery, but no 
more coco-nut tieos, or other useful fiuit or vegetable, wore passed 
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to our knowledge. On arriving at the sixty-fourth mile—^Wood 
Bay—we cast anchor, for the nver there eplit into two, and narrowed 
so considerably that we were undecided as to which course to take. 
W© sounded m a small boat and found that the silt from both rivers 
formed banks at either bend, though in the centre they were 2^ 
and 3 fathoms—the iiver, blanching to the north-east, being the 
deepei and wider of the two. W© therefor© sounded for 3 miles’ 
distance, the average depth being 2^ fathoms at slack tide, and the 
rise of tide 6 feet The water is strongly brackish, so more fresh 
water was searched for and found about 2^ miles up on the nght 
bank On the left bank, at the third bend, bamboos grew abun¬ 
dantly, some Lai ing been recently cut, not by stone hatchets or other 
rough instrument, but by some sharp instrument, no doubt steel 
hatchets This was self-evident from bamboos, 3 inches across, 
having been severed in two stiokes. The Katau people have many 
of these steel axes, procured by barter, hence it is probable that 
they have intercourse with these people, and that the existence of a 
white race is not altogether unknown among them A raft, com- 
XX 3 sed of a bundle of sticks tied together, was attached to some 
overhanging bushes, but although no owner was seen, it had dis¬ 
appeared the following day. I visited a shelter, constructed from 
the bark of the gum-tree, that was situated in Wood Bay, and saw 
signs of recent life in the remains of a kangaroo, which had been 
cooked upon a log-fire. These shelters seem to afford homes to these 
roving people, while wandeiing from one place to another, and I 
am in great doubt whether half this population has any sort of 
home or sheltei at all They pass two or three nights beneath them, 
hunting in the meanwhile, lengthening or shortening their stay, as 
game is found to be more or less plentiful. No wonder that, with 
such a scarcity of nourishment as they are able to get, they have 
a liking foi human flesh 

Eaily on September 4th we sounded 3 miles up the north-western 
nvci, hut at that distance it nan owed to 50 yards, although the 
•depth was from 1^ to 2 fathoms Our minds weiu fiilly made up 
as to which couise to take, so, when it was still early, the Eov. 
S. M'Failane and I, accompanied by Captain Buncie, started off in 
the lite-boat, as we found continuing further in the steamer would 
he accompanied with some nsk of being unable to turn her round, 
notwithstanding that there was sufficient water to float her, not only 
in the centre, but also near the sides. The length of the EUengowan 
IS 80 feet, and she draws 6 feet of water. This confluent, at its 
junction witih the recipient, was about 200 yards wide, but it nar¬ 
rowed BO perceptibly and rapidly as we proceeded in the life-boat. 
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and took suoli sharp windings, that we should have experienced 
some difficulty in steering a large boat, although it could have been 
turned round in Wide Bay, some 8 miles further up than Wood 
Bay, where she was anohored Palm-trees, or more properly leaves, 
30 feet m length, now became numerous, growing out of the water 
on either side, while mangroves, hitherto abundant, became scarce. 
The wafer was tried and found to be brackish, but it became fresher 
and fresher, until, at 16 miles from the junction, the surface-water 
was found to be perfectly drinkable. The banks, toft, weie higher 
than they had been, and on landing at several places dry land, 
capable of being cultivated, and extending far inland, was seen, 
though running streamlets and patches of swampy ground here and 
theie were visible. Whore the latter abounded, broad coarse grass 
giew to a height of 4 or 5 feet, among which snakes were not un¬ 
common Elsewhere the ground was covered by a small species of 
bamboo, i esembling cane, and strewed with their dead leaves, or 
else by forests of tall trees, having their lower parts hidden by 
bushes, small trees, and other undergi owth. Upon these, orchids 
and creepers find support, but the former cannot be called plentiful. 
Indeed, in no part of the world have I seen these so abundant as in 
the Meigui Aichipelago and parts of Burma. 

At the distance of 16 miles above the junction we noticed a clear 
space on the left bank that seemed to extend some distance inland, 
as was judged by the tall charred trunks seen rising one behind 
anothoi, totally devoid of branches. It was evident that they had 
been subjected to the action of fire, so Captain Euncio and I landed 
to examine the neighbourhood, m the hope of discovering signs of 
life Wending our way through grass 6 feet high, wo suddenlj’^ 
came upon a neat fence, made of branches interlaced, 4 feet 6 inches 
high, and supported by poles driven in the ground, 3 feet 6 inches 
apart It enclosed an area of no less than 6 acies, and was so com¬ 
pactly constructed that it was with difficulty a holding-place could 
be found to pull oneself up by It had been erected some time past, 
as on climbing over it was unable to bear my weight, and fell la 
with a crash The grass within was neither so coarse nor long as 
that outside, showing it had been more recently fired In some 
parts it was cultivated with yams, sugar-cane, and, what most of all 
astonished me, tobacco. This was the first signs of cultivation 
(excepting the few coco-nut trees before mentioned) that we had 
seen, and it gave us renewed hopes of meeting natives further up. 
Outside the enclosure, and situated beneath overhanging shrubs on 
the nver-bank near a bend a mile farther up from where our boat 
was left, we found two bark-huts, but no inhabitants. The remains 
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of burnt stones that had formed a foundation for their lajbt fire 
were still as they then left them, but the huts were perfectly 
empty. The height of these habitations was about 6 feet, width 
the same, and length 14 feet, the ends being left open, while the 
sides and sloped roof were of bark, suppoited on thick sticks. 
When I went there again, two days afterwards, I suspended a 
knife and a looking-glass fiom the loof of one of them, to delight 
and astonish the proprietors on then letuin, when the }am season 
sets in. A* few miles fuither, wo am\ed at Cascade Point, 82 
miles from the mouth, where a small stream of pure, sparkling 
water rushes through a gap in the loft bank, and falls, fioin a few 
feet in height, into the fiver below At this point the Mai-Kassa 
narrows to 20 yards, the banks becoming moie perpendiculai, while 
the depth is 2^ fathoms in the middle, and from 1 to 2.fathoms at 
the Bides. The same kind of forest sceneiy chaiactoriscs the shores 
extendmg as far away inland as the eye is able to reach, which, on 
account of the undergrowth and flat nature of the oountiy, ls, 
however, extremely limited On returning by moonlight, fire-flies 
exmgregated in thousands upon certain trees, for whose leaves they 
appeared to have a particulai liking, which, being reflected m the 
smooth water, gaveanatuial illumination of stiiking beauty and 
brilliancy. 

On tbe following Monday (September 6th), while moie wood was 
being cut for the steamci, I boilowed the life-boat, and staited at 
three o’clock in tbe nioinmg, accompanied by Mr Smithurst, the 
engineer of the Mlengowan, with the intention of proceeding as far 
as possible up the nvei within the limited time of one day. Two 
South Sea Islaudeis acted as rowers, and wo soon arrived at 
Cascade Point, the furthest point leached two days pieviously 
Immediately on leaving there again, buds of many kinds became 
numerous, each mile we went appearing to double in quantity 
those seen m the preceding one. Pigeons, half as laigo again as 
ordm ary ones, and of a beautiful lavender colour, with chocolate 
• wings and led eyes, flow about in eveiy direction, while cockatoos 
and pail ots of many colours, herons and king-fishcis, were common, 
lending an air of life to the locality that difleied very much fiom 
anything ve had before come across A large bud, which must 
bale measured from 14 to 16 foot across the wings, with black and 
white about its body, was also seen flying high m the air, and the 
flapping of whose wings resembled the sound of steam issuing from 
the front of a locomotive. The river ssigzagged considerably, and 
becam% so nairow, that at a distance of 9 miles past Cascade Point, 
or 91 from the mouth, the leaves of the palm met m the centre, 
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forming a natural arch, beneath which we rowed Logs, trunhs, 
and snags, were now so thickly scattered in the nver as to entirely 
block us from going any further, and wo returned to the nearest 
landing-plaoe, at Snake Bay. At the furthest point reached, tho 
Mai-Kassa was 10 yards wide, although the depth was stiU 

2 fathoms Even so far in the interior it is influenced by four half¬ 
tides daily, as when the first waters meet the sea a rebound is 
caused, so that the second half-tide is of slightly longer duration 
than the first The rise of tide at the furthest point i^from 3 to 4 
feet, but its wateis are entirely fiesh It is on account of the slug¬ 
gish motion, and continued depth of this river that I am mduced to 
belieTe it may run foi anothei 100 miles ibto the interior, and it 
would be interesting to further trace its course Birds of Paradise, 
which we had occasionally seen in coming the last 4 miles, were 
found to bo plentiful at Snake Bay, and three of these beautiful 
creatures weie shot in the short time we staybd there The body 
and wings are biown, top of head, yellow; throat, emerald green; 
breast, puiple, while the feathers constituting the under part of 
the busby tail are of a reddish tint, gradually dying off to brown 
at the extremity A boa-constrictor was likewise shot, 15 feet 

3 inches long, having a protuberance in his body 14J^ inches in 
diameter, which, when cut open, proved to be the body of a whole 
kangaroo only partially digested We remarked, near the water’s 
edge, footprints as of some large animal such as a bull would 
make, though the natives of Boigu inform us there are no such 
animals, but wild boai are often captured by them The footprints 
in question were, however, 5 inches in diameter, and the same 
depth in the soft mud—^though no hoof-mark could be seen That 
they were those of some animal other than human is beyond the 
question of doubt, but Jthe animal that produced them is a mystery. 
The tiees in the vicinity of Snake Bay are of enormous height, 
luany being more than 100 feet, though few exceed 4 feet across 
the trunk, which grows perfectly erect, and is devoid of lower 
blanches. The height of these trees was characteristically ex- 
jnessod by the South Sea Islanders in the term “ break-neok,” as 
applied to them on account of having to bend the head back con- 
feideiably when looking up, but, like many other of their expres¬ 
sions, it conveys an exaggerated idea of their grandeur The wood 
i!» very hard, and suitable for cutting up into planks for ship¬ 
building and other purposes. The baik on most is smooth, and on 
some I observed a fatty, resinous substani® adhering, reaching to 
a height of 40 feet from the ground, and forming a sort of buttress 
down one side, pi ejecting 6 inches, and being from 3 to 4 inches in 
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width. When burnt in the fire it gave out a cheerful fiame, and 
possessed all the requipites for making candles of Flowers are 
43oaice, and, indeed, the only two wo have seen worthy of notice are 
the pitcher-plant and a white lily, several blooms growing at the 
extremity of a stem 2 pr 3 feet long The shades of evening were 
closing around us as we left Snake Bay, and after a long pull with 
the current, which there averages 2 miles an hour, arrived back 
safely at Wood Bay, being received by those on board with cheers 
that alone bivike the silence of night Here and there the reflec¬ 
tion of largo fires was seen in the heavens, and sometimes a flame 
would leap up above the dark tiees; but no living thing was seen, 
and no voice or sound wdis heard, excepting within the non walls 
of the JSllengowan While waiting at Cascade Point and Snake Bay, 
Mr Smithurst had succeeded in taking photographs with his ap¬ 
paratus, so that a good idea of the general chaiacter of the sceneiy 
in the interior will therefore be obtained 

At an early hour on Tuesday, September 7th, we steamed full- 
speed down the river, not stopping until arriving at its mouth, in 
8 hours 55 minutes Before leaving Wood Bay, however, the 
likeness of Hei Majesty Queen Yictoria was placed within a suit¬ 
able niche cut out of the trunk of a tree, the flag was hoisted, 
and a royal salute of twenty-one guns fired. On the 12th of 
Septembei we re-arrived in Somerset, having been absent only 
eighteen days 

In conclusion, I would remark that foi the naturalist and botanist 
the shores of the Mai-Kassa, or Baxter Eiver, present features of 
attraction that are raiely equalled, when we take into consideration 
the comparatiie immunity from danger while in the pursuit of 
scientific inquiry, combined with the ease with which they may 
be approached—both being considerations of no small importance. 
That the southern part of New Guinea is eithfer out up into a 
series of islands, or intersected by rivers and streams of consider¬ 
able length, IS beyond doubt, and, in a geographical point of view, 
vhe tiacing out of these numerous effluents of the Mai-Kassa would 
affoid an interesting study, and might lead to further important 
results, and, with a steam-launch drawing 3 feet of water, this 
could be easily acoomplished in a few months. 

Octavius C. Siosb. 

S S JEHengowatif on, the way to Somerset. 

Dr Mullebs said the London Missionary Society had now been working at 
the head of the Papuan Gulf for very nearly four years Until the year 1870, 
the coasts of New Guinea weie neglected both by ffle English Navy and the 
commercial world Ships helougmg to the Navy had previously suiveyed 
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■certain parts of the coast, some of the islands, and tlie reefs m Tones 
Straits, and the information thus obtained had been of the greatest use in the 
navigation of those straifti, but of tho intenor of the country scarcely any¬ 
thing was known until altout five years ago When the mission of the 
London Missionary Society was first planned, nothing was known about the 
character of the people, or of the races to which they belonged Four years 
1 ^ 0 , however, Mr Murray, a South Sea missionary of nearly forty years* 
standing, and Mr M‘Farlane secured a very pleasant settlement ioi several 
native missionaries on the two islands of Tauan and Saibai They entered 
into relations with the people there, and found that they were closely con¬ 
nected with tribes on the mainland up one of the nveis, wbi^h they called 
the Katau Eivor Tho missionanes proceeded there m their boats, and 
visited the village of Katau, and saw with inteicst and amazement the houses 
m which the Papuans were accustomed to live, the modes of diessing their 
hair, and other things to which Mr Stone had referred in his paper Their 
dealings weie of a very friendly nature with the people of that village, and of 
a neighbouring village, 'I’orotoram That was the beginning of their inter¬ 
course with the inhabitants of the mainland, and since that time separate 
stations had been estabhshed on no less than ten islands in the Papuan Gulf 
—immediately off the mainland—viz , Darnley Ihland, in the very middle of 
the Gulf, Muiray Island, Banks Island, Jervis Ikland, Prince of Wales 
Island, and othei:i> It had been found that the inhabitants of these islands, 
who had evidently originally cqpie from tlie mainland, had not always 
been treated well by the pearl-shellers, and, m fact, had become very much 
degraded, but the nearer the islands were to the mainland, the finer, more 
heroic, manly, and kind-hearted were the natives, who were suspicious of 
strange! s, but weie very mdustiious m cultivating the soil 
The mission had been carried on with the help of the steamer Mkngowan , 
and Mr M'Farlane’s suggestion, that the river which they had discovered 
should be called the Baxter Eiver, in honour of the lady who had provided 
them with the steamer, was a very good one, notwithstanding the fact that 
the nver had already a native name, tho Mai-Kassa The immediate cause 
of the expedition wmoh Mr Stone had dcbcrihed was this Mr. M'Parlane 
had endeavoured to extend the mission fiom the two islands of Tauan and 
Saibai and the village of Katau towards the west, about sixteen miles to the 
westward there was the island of Boigu After making due preparation, 
Mr Macfailane took some of bis most expenenced men to loim a settlement 
there. It happened that tho inhabitants were connected with the people of 
Tauan and Saibai, and m this way the missionaries were enabled to extend 
their social relations with the different tribes, and it ivas hojK d that they 
would steadily make their way into the interior The ix'ople ol Boigu gave 
Mr M*Farlane and his men a hearty welcome, and told him of the mouth of 
a river coming down to the coast ol the mamland, at a distance of four miles 
from the north coast of their island Before Mr M'Farlane left to return to* 
C ape York, he said to the teachers whom he was going to leave on the island, 
“ When you have got your houses in order, take the boat over and see what 
you can make of &at river.” This sot them on the alert, and on his return 
to the island he found that they had crossed, and proceed fourteen miles 
up the nver They infoimed him that they had seeu tho dugongs playing 
m the water, and they begged him to bring ovei the steamer, because the nver 
was quite large enough to admit it Mr. M'Farlane became greatly interested 
m the matter He found Mr. Stone at Cape York, who was very anxious 
to accompany him; that was easily arranged; so that there were four 
Englishmen and six or aevea natives m the expedition—Mr. M^Farlane, Mi 
Stone, the captain of the steamer (Mr. Eunoie), and Mr Smithurst, the en¬ 
gineer. In one of his letters, dated May 12,1876, Mr. M'Farlane had given 
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an interesting accotmt of tlie Boign people Speaking of the village on the 
not th side of the island he said:— 

“ The villages on the north of Boign consist of a few miserable sheds, 
meiely the roofs of houses. The natives, it appears, had abandoned the vil¬ 
lage and that part of the island, owing to att^ks from their enemies, who 
cross over fiom the mainland They are now, however, on friendly terms with 
the neighbouring tnbes, and have only some unknown tnbes away to the 
westwara to fear Their last battle with the savages is worthy ot record, 
since it not only evmces their bravery, but gives evidence of a mantime spmt 
which Englishmen know how to admire At first their enemies fell upon 
them at night unawares, last time, the Boiguans saw them coming, and con¬ 
sidering then canoes superior to those of tlieir enemies, determined to go out 
to sea and give them battle there We may imagine the feelings with which 
the women and their daughters beheld their husbands, sons, and betrothed- 
all who could draw a bow or wield a club—leave the island to defend their 
families and homes They knew but too well what to expect in case of defeat 
Even should they conquer, w ho would fall ’ Doubtless they were unusually 
earnest in their incantations and prayers to their * dumb idols,’ and anxiously 
watched the combat The Boiguans took as many stones as they could con¬ 
veniently carry in their canoes with their weapons, and hastened out to meet 
the enem}’’ (they must have had a pictty good fleet, judging from the fifteen 
canoes which soon made their appearance after our amval), who were ap- 
}>i caching in canoes too numerous for them to number—one paity as anxious 
to get aw'ay from the land as the other was to approach it Fust, showers of 
arrows, then spears, then crash 1 the canoes meet, tlio stones aie hurled, a 
brief struggle, and the victory is won • Some of the enemies’ canoes have 
sunk, and the rest are in rapid retieat 

“The enemies whom the Boiguans most diead, however, aie a tube of 
nutonous cannibals on a point of the mainland about six miles distant, whom 
they describe as lieing exceedingly fierce and cruel, who make raids ujion the 
neighbouring ti ibes m order to obtain human flesh, and keep their victims 
alive as long as they can m order to pieseive the meat, taking a limb as they 
w^ant it > This la horiible I have not heard of anything like it in the South 
Seas ” 

With regard to the ascent of the Mai-Kassa, Dr Mullens begged to read 
the following cstiacts from a letter of Mr M'Farlano — 

“ After entering the nver on the following day, we went about 20 miles 
fnrthei up, and came to a place where the nvor blanched off in two different 
directions as before we anchored m the middle where the thiee arms meet, 
and dcteimined to survey in the boat before we took the steamer Any further, 
as the river was becoming too narrow lor turning safely Up to tins point, a 
distance of about 63 miles from the mouth of the river, a steamer of 600 tons 
burden may go with perfect safety We then commenced surveying with 
oar small two-oared boat Found one of the awns stretching away to the 
west, beariijg a little southeily, and narrowmg rapidly, which led us to 
determine to proceed up the other 

“Lea\mg the engineer in charge of the wood-cutting, we started early in 
the morning From the first junction the salmometci indicated that the 
water was becoming giadually fresher At the second junction, where the 
Ellmgowan lay at anchor, the water bad lost exactly half its saltness 
Seven miles further it was quite fresh, and the country began to look quite 
different. The banks became hned with palms, the trees were larger and 
very much higher, and covered with creejiers, the air was filled with sweet 
odours, and the forest with the notes of birds 

Before leaving, we all went on shore, faced a large prominent tree on the 
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bank of the nvor, and with our btcncil plate painted, * Ellmqowan^ London,’ 
with the date, on the tree We then took a jxirtrait o* Her Majesty the 
Queen, cut out a frame about an inch deep m the tree, and inserted the carte, 
which can be seen from the river, suspended an axe, a clasii-knife, and a 
looking-glass, to show our friendly feeling to any natives passing that way, 
and then fired a royal salute, and gave thiec hearty British cheers, which 
made the forest ring Oiu native crew and teadieis entered with spirit into 
the ceremony, and the whole thing reminded us%f happy loyal meetings in 
the dear old country far away.” 

Previously to Mi M‘Fai lane’s visit no one had penetrated the interior of Newr 
Guinea in this part, though the Fly River hail been visited and ascended for 
about fifteen miles Those who had gone up it at all had seen many natives, 
and met with a cordial hospitality from them He hoped that in due time 
the Ellmqovmn would make its way to the Fly River and gam some know¬ 
ledge of the country there All along the coast of New Guinea theie was An 
immense amount of swamp and mangrove Many of the islands were not 
formed of ordinary clay soil or common earth, some of them immediately 
opposite the coast were very rocky Boigu had not much rock, but the 
island of Tauan was very rocky, being nearly 2000 ^eet high The crest of 
the island was about the centre, and the slope was gradual towards the sea¬ 
shore It was covered with immense blocks of sandstone which took all sorts 
of shapes, forming great arches, gfbat windows, mighty pillars, there being on 
the tops of some of the pillars long slabs looking like cornices, and so exactly 

S laced that they almost appeared to have been put there by the band of man 
ervis Island, to the south of Tauan, was also rocky, and Tule Island was 
800 feet high Darnley Island, m the very middle of the gulf^ was also 
rocky. Other islands weie mere sandbanks. Wariior Island was a mass of 
sand enclosed within the coral rcefe 

It appeared to him (Dr. Mullens), from the immense extent of the coral leefs 
spreading in all diiections all over the gulf, that the land had been settled for a 
veiy long period, and the coral insects had been allow'ed to work in an almost 
uninterrupted fashion for a great length of time The coast of New Guinea 
itself was flat There was only one hill between the mouth of the Katau 
River and the mouth of the Baxter All the rivers had bars, their mouths 
being blocked up by the silt that was continually washed down and could 
not get away because of the swirling tides It appeared to him thal^ as on 
the coast of Madagascar, the accumulations of sandy material durmg many 
ages on the leeward of the south-east trade-wind had retained the water, 
and the growth of tbeimangroves had tended in the same direction. All this, 
of course, made the place exceedingly unhealthy It was clear irom Mr Stone's 
account that the B^ter River was not a part of the Fly River It had been 
supposed that many of the rivers would'tum out to be simply portions of the 
Fly, but the Baxter had evidently an independent origin in some of the 
fountains near the highest sjiot which Mr Stone had reached The nver 
there had narrowed to ten yards wide and two fathoms deep, and he was of 
cpmion that they were then near some very high land, clay banks, or other¬ 
wise, from which the nver took its rise. He did not think that Mr Stone’s 
supposition that it extended another hundred miles inland was probable, because 
at the point which the explorers reached the stream was so small. The Fly 
River probably turned much more to the north and approached the backbone 
of the island, of which, hitherto, nothing was known. Navigators had seen 
the mountains far away, hut no one had been able to visit them. As the 
London Missionary Society obtained farther mformation with regard to New 
Guinea, rt would regard it as a matter of course that they should make the 
VOL. XX. K 
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Fellows of the Society acquainted with it. On the eastern side of the gulf 
there was a secona senes of missionary stations On Yule Island the Italian 
naturalist, Senor D’Albertis, was living. He paid visits to the mainland, and 
had found his way to a small extent up a river Thu ty or forty villages had 
been discovered in the immediate neighbourhood of that island, and the 
missionaries were on very friendly terms with the population That would 
form a foundation for turtW journeys into the mtenor, until some travellei 
was able to reach the great*wen Stanley Range 
Captain Evans (Hydrographpr to the Admiralty) said he had spent the 
greater part qf three yusars in the neighlxnirhood of New Guinea, and bad 
visited the Fly River In the sitiveying ship that he was engaged in (Q M S 
Fly^ 1843-5), they commenced a little to the east of the Baxter River, and 
traced the land for nearly 100 miles round the head of the Gull of Papua 
In this extent of coast there were numeioua arms, 4, 3, or 2 miles wide Oft 
the Fly River the water was fresh 10 miles from the mouth at low-watei 
The boats attempted to ascend the Fly River, but the natives weie so uume- 
lous and hostile, that they were forced to retreat They lost two boats foi a 
considerable time on this lino of coast, and weie eventually obliged to send m 
search a cutter of some 100 tons, attached to the Survey, drawing 12 feet, 
that vessel reached about 10 miles up one ot the rivers, while a thud expedi¬ 
tion went about 20 miles up anothei on the north The whole of that pait 
of the country was one vast congeries of rivers The water was occasionally 
fresh 4 or 5 miles out at sea at ebb-tide, afid a vessel drawing 14 feet could 
certainly get into the Fly River, but the difficulty would be great during 
the south-east monsoon Mi Macleay, of Sydney, at the commencement of 
the present year, left with a well-oiganised expedition for the cxpiess pur¬ 
pose of ascending the Fly River and examining that part of the head of 
the Gulf of Papua Mi Macleay’s Report, published in Sydney, had just 
arnved, and it was cuiious to notice how the want of success was caused by 
the season of the year at whicli they went His expedition sjient a consider¬ 
able time near the Katau Rivci Then finding that the sea wms very heavy, 
they decided upon waiting in Torres Stiaits until tlie weather abated. After 
some time, as there did not seem to be any likelihood of improvement, they 
proceeded to Yule Island, and with the naturalists there explored the count] y 
m a small way The captain of the vessel finally decided that it was too 
hazardous to attempt to ascend the Fly River, and therefore that stream and 
the other gigantic openings into the mtenor still remained iinvisited All 
who had visited that particular part of New Guinea,—from which alone 
the mtenor could probably be reached,— must have b^n impressed by the 
large population residing on tlie banks of the nvers, the Baxter River, in 
companson, ajipeared to be scaiceiy more tlian a desert 
Ml Nicjiolls said he had sailed along the coast to the westward of tlie 
Island of Boigu, nearly to 140® e The shoie resembled, m many respects, 
the coast of Australia adjacent to the Gulf of Carpentaria, consisting mainly 
of mangrove-swamps, which appeared to have been formed by the alluvial 
deposits brought down from the mtenor mountain-ranges. With regard to 
the climate, it was only leasonable to imagmc that the great heat of the 
sun, acting upon the low swampy country, would produce an atmosphere 
pregnant with malana, hut that was no reason why the whole island should 
be considered unhealt^ lu such a countiy, with high table-lands and 
moiihtam-ranges, lai^e nvers, and spacious Imys, there must be a great 
diversity of climate He behoved the south-eastern and eastern ^ide of the 
island better adapted to a settlement than any other part, as those districts 
were .more immediately under the mfluence of the south-east tmde-winds 
The native race had been represented as very bloodthirsty. No doubt they 
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wore warlilce and difficult to approach, but ho thought the impression which 
ipiicaied to be gaming giound about thoir cannibalism was i^thcr exaggerated 
He had travelled thiough the pimcipal islands of the South Seas, New 
Hebrides, Hanks Islands, Santa Craz, and the Solomon Islands, but although 
many of the natives had cannibal propensities, they alu ays led liiin to suppose 
that the love of human flesh only extended to their eneiiuos, probably on the 
pimciplc that “ Revenge is sweet ” He did not think any race of people were 
deliberate cannibals, destroying white people lor tfte mcie love of their flesh 
He had landed in New Guinea in 9° 16' 30" B lat, and 141® 9' 20" k long, 
upon a sand-spit Alter following its course for about two miles and a halt, 
he found that it ended in a laiscd plateau which was densely wooded, nnny of 
the trees lescmbling the cabbage-palm ot Australia Ihere was a village thcie, 
the natives of which received him m a fiiendly way, and gave him plenty of 
provisions—coco-nuts and yams Their arms consisted of bows, speais, and 
poisoned arrows %cat taste was displayed in the manufacture of the aims 
Their war-clubs had at the head a round stone, which passed through the 
shaft They also used a very shaip axe made of stone I’robably with these 
hatchets the natives had done the work which had led Mr Stone to imagme 
they must have European axes The kangaroo spoken of was the trec- 
Jcangaioo, and, unlike the Austrajiiaa animal, ixisscssed* the power of ascending 
trees Mr Stone supposed that the absence of cultivation accounted tor the 
liking of the people foi human flesh, but it w'as the practice ol the Papuan 
race to cultivate the land, and in liomo places fences, similar to that dcsciihed 
by Mr Stone, wore built, to keep the wild pigs and other animals from de¬ 
stroying the yoimg crops He had seen these fences in nearly all the islands 
of the South Seas which he had visited 

Mr BAnBrNUTON 1 )’Almeida di4 not think the swamps on the coast were 
caused by the alluvial dciiosits brought down fiom the interioi On the coast 
of Java there were no iivcis of any magnitude to bring down the deposits, 
and yet similar swamps existed He rather asciibed them to the comparative 
stillness of the Banda Sea, wheie the action of the wind was not so great as 
on the east side of New Guinea and the west side of Java On the noith-east 
of New Guinea, where the land was exposed to the hiacmg action of the sea 
and wind, the coast was rocky and hara The same state of things prev ailed 
on the west side of Java, where it faced the Indian Ocean 

The Pbesidfnt, m conclusion, said New Guinea ofleied one of the most 
promising fields at present open to the explorer, and he would recommend 
any traveller animated by a spuit of lesearch to try his hand on that island— 
the cential interior of which was still an absolute terra incognita He 
understood that Mi Stone, who was a Fellow of the Society, was visiting that 
pait of the world for the express pm pose of geographical discovery and 
scientific research, and he gathered from the paper lust read that that was 
but an earnest of future communications. He was theiefoie sure that the 
Meeting would empower him to thank Mi Stone for the interesting letter 
they had received from him They wcie also indebted to Dr. Mullens for 
his lucid statement, and wished all possible success to the Society which he 
represented, and which had been the pioneei of discovery on the souihein 
coast So far as the authority of the Society extended, the name of Baxtci 
River would willingly be adopted, m commemoiation of the noble-minded 
liberality of Miss Baxter, of Dundee 
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2 — Journey from Antananarivo to Mqfunga By J. Howard 
’ Maynard 

Biufore I left the capital, the only route to the Xoith-west Coast 
that had been traversed by a European lay through Antsianaka, 
due north for some distance, and occupying three weeks I heard 
of a much nearer way, but so littje was known about it, even by the 
natives, that 1 find it spoken of m the following terms in a letter, 
written home at the time of my leaving by one of the residents in 
the captal.—“ The road to Mojunga is very little known or fre¬ 
quented yet, it passes through districts peopled by hostile tribes, 
and worse than that, through fever-swamps innumerable There 
will be but bad sleeping-accommodation, for the most part m tents 
or in the open air *' 

But, whatever the difficulties, I determined to travel to Mojunga 
by this route, and so prove the truth or falsehood of the various 
reports, and in view of the mail-steamers calling at the West Coast, 
to find out the piactical value of the‘route as a means of communi¬ 
cation with Antananarivo 

I found two men wlio knew the load. Those I engaged as guides 
and bearers. I had to provide sufficient food for myself for the 
journey, as lice and fowls are the only things to be obtained on 
the road 

On Tuesday, the 3 Ist of March, 1874,1 sot out on my journey. For 
a short distance after leaving the city the road lay along an artificial 
embankment between the Eiver Ikiopa and the nco-plains, then 
branching off, it led through mud-villages, sunounded with low 
mud-walls and fields of manioc and sweet potatoes. In three hours 
we reached Fiakarana, a village of mud-huts, where we passed the- 
night 

On Wednesday morning, hy half-past five o’clock, we were again 
on the road, after having bieakfasted befoie we left the vill^e 
We crossed a range of high, bold rugged hills, running west about 
18 miles north of Antananarivo, close under a large rock, called 
Ankotso, and entered a country of low bare hills, with noe-fields in 
some of the valleys. This distnct is very thinly peopled. We took 
our mid-day meal at Andranarivo, five hours from Fiakarana, About 
5 miles back we had passed a small market. It may be stated that 
maritets are not always held in or near any village, but in the centre 
of a populated district. The market-places are distinguished by the 
ground being worn quite bare, and trodden hard. Sometimes a 
rough pillar of stone is raised in the centre, which can bo seen from. 
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a long distance. Two hours more travelling brought us to Tfearas< 
vatra, where we stayed the night. * 

On Thursday morning, at six, I started with the prospect of a 
fine day The track we were following ran in the centie of a hioad 
valley, with high rounded hills on either side. The surface consists 
of red clay, with granite boulders and crags jutting out heie and 
there In three hours we reached Bavanaboaka, where we rested 
for two hours. After this we proceeded for throe and a-half hours 
through the same kind of country till we reached Alatsinainy Angavo. 
Here are three small villages close together, the largest of which 
does not contain a dozen houses, y^t at this place each Monday is 
held one of the largest maikets in the country. It will give some 
idea of the scanty population of this district when I say that I 
stopped at every village which I came to aftei this, and I do not 
think I saw a dozen that I did not go into between heie and 
Mojunga. 

A beautiful moon was shining on Friday morning, when I called 
the Captain and told him to g&t the men ready, and by half-past five 
we were again on our way over the grassy hills to Mandaza, which 
place we entered about 9 30 a.m I soon peiceived that the people 
of this district woie different from those I had met with previously, 
they were darker in colour than those living on a higher level, and 
they always carry one or two spears when they go about Their 
principal occupation is tending cattle, of which they possess large 
herds. Their houses, instead of being made of mud, are built with 
wooden frames, filled in with a small sort of bamboo that grows in 
the nvers, and plastered with cow-dung. The towns are defended 
by a thick hedge of prickly-pear, planted for a width of from six to 
ten yards all round, and which grcws to a height of eight or ten feet. 
Within this is a deep and broad ditch, then another wide hedge of 
thorns, with another ditch and a wall. There is often one entrance 
only, which is defended by two or three inner gates. The in¬ 
habitants build their houses within these foitified towns, instead of 
having them scattered here and there over the country. My bag-* 
gdge-men also began to keep close to the filanjana, for the people 
are not at all friendly to the inhabitants of the capital, although 
they are nominally subject to the Hovas. After resting at Maridasa 
for two hours, we left and travelled till 2 30, when we came to 
Taifaha, where we stayed the remainder of the day, on account of 
the heavy ram. 

On Saturday we started again by 5 30 a.m., and before long 
entered a valley, with a small rapid river running through it. Up 
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this valley wo travelled all day, and at ten o’clock came to Ambo- 
hiianorana, wh'ere we met some hundreds of men cairying rafia 
Tins IS one of the principal native fibres, and is piepaied fiom the 
leaves of the Eafia palm, and is manufactured into cloth, lopc, &c. 
The town is pleasantly situated m the centre of the valley, at some 
height above the iiver From 12 30 wo continued our journey along 
the bank of the rivei, the name of which T could not ascertain. 
Wo were very much troubled by a small fly, whose bite was so 
sevoio that it drew blood from the bearers, as well as from myself. 
At 4 30 p M we reached Ampotaka The name signifies “ in the 
mud,” and the town was situated neai the only swamp of any size 
that we passed throughout the journey to Mojunga A large part 
of the inhabitants aro soldiers, as the place is a military station of 
the Ifovas. 

On Sunday, April 5th, I left Ampotaka at six o’clock, and aftei 
foui hours’ travelling reached the nver Mai oraitamoka, which is 
here about 30 yards wide, and took the men to the armpits m 
crossing The meaning of the name is “ the crossing of many mos¬ 
quitos,” and I had a good opportunity of pi oving its appropriateness 
while resting on its hank for an hour and a-half foi the mid-day 
meal We were much troubled by the wind all day, it being some¬ 
times so strong that the men weie unable to cairy mo, and I had to 
proceed on foot Tho load lay for the most part along the top of a 
range of hills At 1 30 wo stopped foi the rest of the day at Man- 
gasoavina, wheie I was most hospitably received by the Hova 
governor, and an old Arab who was living there 

On Monday we only travelled for three houis from Mangasoavina 
to Malatsy, the rest of tho day being employed by the men in buying 
and husking rice 

Wo started on Tuesday morning, at half-past five Wo had now 
two days* joumoy befoie ua without a human dwelling-place near 
the load I saw tho “ Travellei’s tree” foi the first time during 
this day’s journey. At 4 30, aftci having tiavelled nine hours, we 
camped by a small stream, where we found several men, who weie 
going up country with salt, and had alieady halted, cooking their 
nee I passed the night in a native tent I had with me. 

At 4 30 on Wednesday morning wo crossed the stream and pro¬ 
ceeded on our journey I may here mention that as all my men 
were strangers to this part of the country, I had great difl&oulty m 
finding out the names of the streams. We saw the River Ikiopa 
this day for the first time since leaving it near the capital The 
latter half of the day’s journey was over sterile hills, with no water 
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nor glass, |ind only a fow stunted bushob The road and lulls 
aiound are all composed of quartz. By fivo o’clotk wo wore glad 
to entoi Mavatanana, after having been nine and a-half hours on the 
load Mavatanana ib situated on the edge of the flat dibtiict, by 
which I believe the ibland is surrounded It is a large town and a 
inilitaiy btation of tho Hovas, and is built on a spur of the hills 
overlooking tho plain, which from heio appears well wooded, though 
leally thoie is very little laige timber We had now finished the 
land part of our journey, having reached the navigabte part of the 
Eivei Ikiopa, and I was in hopes of being able to hire a canoe and 
proceed tho next morning I was, however, compelled to spend tho 
whole of Timisday in this hot town, waiting for tfeo only available 
huge canoe, which had jnst come up tho river laden with salt, and 
was not yet empty 

By Fiiday morning it was leady, and at halt-past five we em¬ 
barked The canoe was about J feet 6 inchefe in width, and not less 
than 30 feet in length It was hollowed out of the trunk of a single 
tree, and earned myself, baggage, and tvvei^ty men About 5 miles 
below Mavatanana another large rivei joins the Ikiopa Tho iivei 
winds veiy much m its course, and varies in width fiom 30 to 
100 yards, the stieam running certainly not less than 5 miles an 
houi At about 5 30 r m. wo stopped at Kajamabily, where wo 
passed the night, after having floated down the iivei for 9^ horns 
The height of the banks prevented my getting any view of tho 
countiy thiough whihli we passed The rivei is so full of alligatois 
that the people are afiaid to come neai the banks, but when they 
want water, bale it out by moans of a small gourd, fixed on the end 
of a long stick. 

From Kaiamabily it took us fifteen lioius on Saturday to leach 
Marovoaj', which is situated on a tnbutary of the same name, and 
IS of considerable trading importance The town is built m three 
divisions—apparontlj, 1st, a high hill, suirounded by stockades, 
and called the foit, where the Governor and Ho\as live. On the 
low ground nearei the rivoi is the quartoi where the Aiabs and 
Indians (prmoipallj’^ Banyans, I believe) live, and on the opposite 
side of the fort aio the Sakalava huts. Small dhows come up from 
Mojunga as far as this placo, most of them bringing salt, and return¬ 
ing with hides and other produce collected from the interior. As 
tho Governor asked me to dme with him on Monday, I could not 
leave until tho Tuesday evening tide. 1 staited about six o’clock in 
a small chartered dhow belonging to an Indian, who took charge of 
tho navigation, and arrived at Mojunga at noon on Thursday, the 
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voyage having taken 42 hours. In a dhow, properly managed by 
a man who und^irstands the navigation, the time occupied should 
not he more than 12 hours. 

Mojunga is the principal port on the West Coast now, and will 
eventually, I believe, bo the chief port of the island It is situated 
near the entrance to Bembatoka Bay, a splendid natural haiboui, 
where steamers and ships of large tonnage can anchor within a very 
short distance of the landing-place 

The route'that has been hitheito adopted in proceeding to the 
capital has been from Tamatave, the port on the eastern side of the 
island, along the coast to Andevoiande, and from there, almost due 
west, to Antananarivo, a distance of about 200 miles altogether. 

ITie practical question, as the trade of the island developcs, is the 
relative value of the two loads as a means of communication with 
the interior 

For the first CO miles from Tamata\e, as far as Andovorande, tho 
road IB good. About half this part of the journey might be done 
in canoes on the lakes w}iich lie near the sea, but the inconvenience 
of transferring goods from one mode of conveyance to another pie- 
vents this being usually done. From Andevorande inland tho road 
IS bad It passes over very steep hills, most of which are formed of 
day, through swanjps and through forests, where there is always 
more or less ram, which often lenders the path almost impassable. 
This route is consideied unhealthy from about December to June, 
but there exists much difflrence of opinion as*'to the commencement 
and duration of the unhealthy season. The entire distance is about 
200 miles 

After having tiavelled over both roads, I consider that the Mo¬ 
junga route has many advantages ovei that of Tamatave, tho hills 
being less steep, and the forests and swamps avoided. The difficulty* 
of obtaining carriers, and tho repoited dangeis of the way, pievent 
its being generally used at present 

The lesources of this largo island, which lies partly within and 
•pai tly outside the ti opics, have been hitherto very slightly developed. 
The following articles can be obtained there, to my certain know¬ 
ledge India-rubber, sugar, tobacco, coffee, ginger, rafiia-fibre, cotton, 
hemp, aloes, turmeric, silk, rice, indigo, gum-copal, beeswax, honey, 
hides, iron, castor-oil, neats-foot-oil There is also good timber of 
various sorts, but its exportation is prohibited. It may also be 
added, that slaves aie sold in the open market. 
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Foutth Meettng, 10th January, 1876, * 

Major-General Sir HENRY C RAWLINSON, k c b., President, 

m the Chair. 

Presentations — J. M. Stuart, Eaq , Capt. Joseph Watson, Edward 
Eickers, Esq. 

Elections —lAeut -Col. T. D Baker, c.b. , Capt. John P Cheyne, 
R.N , Charles B Congi eve. Esq , Oeorge Ernngton, Esq , m r , Francis 
William Fox, Esq , Lieut. G. Euntingford, r n. , Henry Batson Joyner, 
Esq ,, Philip Bawson, Esq , Bev. George Townsend' Wam&r, Axchi- 
hald Bdberts Young, Esq 

Donations to the Library from 13ni Dpcemblr, 1875, to 10th 
January, 1876. —^Parto pnmera de la Chronica del Peru, por Pedro 
de Ciega de Leon, Anvois, 1554, The Seventeen years’ travels of 
Peter de Cieza through the mighty kingdom of Peru, 1709 , Bihlio- 
teoa peruana, por Manuel A* Puentes, 3 vols, Lima, 1861 , Cartas 
y relaciones de Hornan Cortes, por Don Pabcual do Gayangos, 
1866 , Historia natural y moral do las Indias, poi Joseph de Acosta, 
Madrid, 1608 , The Naturall and Morall Histone of the East and 
West Indies . . wntten in Spanish by Joseph Acosta and trans¬ 

lated into English by E G, 1604, A Voyage to the South-sea in 
the years 1712-14, by Monsieur Premier, with a postsoiipt by Dr. 
Edmund Halley, and an account of the Josuites in Paiaguaj’, 1717, 
The general History of the vast continent and islands of America, 
by Antonio de Herrera, translated by John Stevens, 6 vols, 1725 
*nd 1726, Memoirs of Geneial Miller, by John Miller, 2 vols., 
1829, Desenpeion del Gjran Chaco, Gualamba, &c, por Pedio 
*Lozano, Cordoba, 1733, Memorias de los Vircyes que han gobei- 
nado el Pei6, 6 vols, Lima, 1859, Pnmera, segunda, y Teicera 
partes do los Veinte lun libios iituales i Monarchia Indiana, por 
Juan de Torquemada, 3 vols., Madrid, 1723 , La Ilistoria de D Fer¬ 
nando Col6n, relacion de la Vida y Hechos de el Almirante D.*" 
Christoval Colon su padre, tradujo por Alonzo de Ulloa, Carta de 
relacion de las Tierras que ha descubiorto en el Jucatan, 1522, 
Carta teieera . . . de las cosas . . de la Ciudad de Temix- 

titan, 1522, and Carta quarta (containing Cartas y relaciones by 
Pedro de Alvarado and Diego de Godoy, 1524, Sevilla), por D. 
Fernando Cortes, “Breve Sumano” of the “General i Natural 
Historia de Indias,” por Gon§alo Fernandez de Oviedo, alias do 
Valdei^, Naufragios and Comentanos de^ Alvar Nunez Cabeza 
Je Vaoa, and Examen de la narracion de Alvai Nunez Cabeza de 
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Baca en las tienas de la Florida i del nuovo Mexico, por Antonio 
Aidoino, Madrid*, 1706, Historia do las Indias, and Cionica de la 
Kncva-Esiuua, poi Fi Lopoz de Gomara [^SaragoQa, 1552-53],. 
llistoiia del descubnmionto del Peiu, por Augustin do Zarate, 
Ambeis, 1555, Conquista del Peru, de Francisco do Xoroz [2nd 
paid; of Oviedo’s ‘Ilistoria general de las Iiidias,’ 1547], Historia 
do ol no do la Plata y Paiaguay, por Hnlderico Schimidel, Argon- 
tiua (a poem), por Mai tin de Baico, Madrid, 1730, Viajo del 
Mundo do Simon Pcioz do Torres, with Epitome del Yiaje do 
algniios meicadeies de Sa Malo a Moka, 1708, poi Manuel do 
Gio\a, and JTi&toiia gencial de las conquistas do Granada, poi 
L F do Piedialiita, Amhei es [7 1676] (G E MaiUiam, Eaq, 
I’ailiamentary Eepoits on Eupliiates Valley Eaihvay, 1872, Coylon,^ 
Pauraben Ship Canal, 1872 and 1873, and Colombo Ilaiboui, 1874, 
Holyhead New llarboui, 187.3, Dover Haiboui, 1873 Coik Uai- 
bour, 187J , Guano doposita in Peru and the islandfo ol Lobos de 
Tiena, &c, 1874, Eolations with Acheen, 1873, Conespondenco 
with Eussia on Cential Asia, 1873, Santo Domingo, No 1, 1874, 
Coriespondenco on doteiminution oi NW Boundary botweea 
Canada and the United )Statcs, 1875, Cession of Fiji, 1875, Treaty 
with the King of Siam, 1874, Di&culty as to Formosa betwooii 
China and Japan, 1875, and Native States in the Malay Peninsula, 

1874 (Lord AttJmi Biishdl, m ?) Proceedings of tho Eoyal Colonial 
Institute, a complete now bound series (The Imiitute) On the 
limits of tho Yoietlale seiics in the North of England, by G A, 
Lebom, 1875 (Authot) On maps of the woild, by G Dai win, 

1875 (Author) Eutwurf einer Theorio der Meeressti omungon, von 
Di Gabiiol Blazek, Piag, 1876 (Author) The wind theory ot 
Oceanic circulation, objections exam]ne(^by J Croll, 1875 (Author) 
Mi*mouesurl’oiigmeduGulf-stream,pai F C de Gia 9 a, tiaduotionf 
pai D Mouien, Eio de Janeiio, 1875 (Translator) Statistical Eeport 
on the health of the Navy for 1874 (The Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty) Physical Geogiaphy, by W D Cooley, 1876 (Author) 

*Collection of 2 )hites to Sonnini’s Travels in Greece and Tuike 3 % 
1801 (General Sir W Codrington, Kcn) La Patagonia, por V. G. 
Quesada, Buenos Aires, 1875 (Author). Observations m6tcorolo- 
giquos dp rExp^dition arotique Suedoise, 1872-3, i6dig6es par 
A Wijkandei, Stockholm, 1875 (Dr Nordmshjold) Viotoiian 
yeai-book foi 1871, by H H Hay ter, Melbourne, 1875 (Author). 
Victoria Statistics foi 1874, Statistical Eegistei, 1874, part 5, 
and sheet ot Statistical tables (The Government Statist) South 
Anstialia Lieut Goalcn’s Survey of Poit Adelaide, Eeport on tho 
Lake Eyie Evpedition, 1875, E Giles’s Exploiations, 1872, and 
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Koas’s Exploiations, 1874 {The Patliamentari/ Libmuan, Adelaide) 
Porrest’a Journal of Exploring Expedition, \?cstern Australia 
Peith, 1875 {J, Foiresty Esq) Buslinian Folk-loto, by the late 
W. H J lUeek, 1875 {Mis BleeK), U.S Ilydiographio Office, pub¬ 
lication No 37, Coasts of the Mediterranean, part 1, by II 11 Goi- 
ringe, Wahhiiigton, 1875 {The US Hydrographic Office, per Com¬ 
modore Wyman) El departamento de Anoacho, 1873, and El Peru, 
vol 1 , 1874, Lima, by Don Antonio Eaimondi {Aufhof) Handbook 
foi travellers in Eusbia, &c, 3rd edit, 1875 {J Murray, Esq) A 
case containing 51 large and 50 Bteiooscopio Mews ot Spitsboigen, 
Novaja Zomlia, &c, by Count Wilczelc {Count Wtlczek), and the 
current issue of publications of corresponding Societies, &c. 

Donation-^ to ihe jMap-Eooai hiom 29th Novliiha , 1875, to lOiir 
Janhart, 1876— -l^rS map of tho Nile above Keiii, MS map ot 
the Nile at Moogi, and view of tho adjoining countiy, showing the 
place wheie M Linant do Bellefonds was killed, lough sketch- 
map of the Nilefiom Condokoro to M’rooli, maiking Colonel 
Goidon’s stations, MS tracing of Survey of tho Uppei Nile fiom 
Eagaf to Laboio {Colonel S E Gordon) MS map of tho Mai- 
kassa oi Baxtor Eivci, JSew Guinea {Odauus C Stone, Esq) Map 
of the Baxtei Eiver, New Guinea, supplement to tho ‘Sydney 
Mail,’Octobei, 1875 (Hb« O.A Lloyd) Chartof Pi ince of "Wales’s 
Group, Toitcs Stiait {J B Bedman, Esq) Index to Chaits and 
Plans, published by the Hydrographic Office of tho Admiialty, 
16 maps, bound {Hydiographe Office, though Captain F. J Evans) 
MS. map of the South end of Zanzibar Island, MS map of route to 
Magila, MS map of the entrance of the Eivci Mtangata {Alfred 
BellvilL, Esq ) Outlmo map, showing the most direct loute from 
Gambia to Timbuctoo, MS {H, T M Coopei, Esq) Sketch of 
a reconnais‘>ance made by M Linant do Bellefonds between Eagaf 
and Lake Victoria, Ecbiuary to June, 1875 {Genetal Stone, Chief 
Staff, Egyptian Aimy), Military sketch of the Tianskcian toriitory. 
South Africa {Quaitetmaster-GcneraVa JDepaiiment, Horse Guards). 

Lieut Camct oil’s Journey fiom Lake Tanganyika to the West Coast 

of Aft ica. 

In mtroducing the subject of the evening, the Pbesident said it was his 
pleasing duty to congratulate the Fellows of the Society upon the results of 
one of the most aiduous and successful journeys which had ever been per¬ 
formed m the interior of Afnca It was a fuither source of congratulation 
that this geographical feat had been accomplished by one who uas acting 
under the auspices of the Iloyal Geographical Society Lieut Camel on, in 
tho first instance, proceeded to Africa to take charge of one of the expeditions 
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for the search and relief of Lmngatone After the great traveller’s death, he 
undertook explorat^n on his own account, and the Society had already com¬ 
memorated his important discovery of the outlet from Lake Tanganyika 
flowing apparently to the great Lualaba of Livingstone The last announce¬ 
ment made at a meeting of the Society with regard to Lieut Cameron, was 
that he had left Ujiji m May, 1874, with the view of tracing that outlet 
to the Lualaba and following this latter river, supposing it to be the Congo, to 
the western coast In his anniversary addie&s List May, ho (the President) 
said, " There is no concealing the fact that this pi ejected journey of Lieutenant 
Oameron’s, on which he has entered with little prepaiation, impelled by an 
nzdent desire f&r geographical discovery, is one of extreme danger If ho 
should mdeed succeed, single-hauded as he is, in crossing the Afiican conti¬ 
nent fiom the forests of Mauyema to the mouth of the Congo, through an 
4iiiknown country and beset with wild and hostile tribes, he will have 
achieved a feat unparalleled in the annals of geographical discovciy, and will 
take his place in the very first rank t>f African exploreis ” Cameron had not 
earned out that programme m its qptuety , he had not followed the Lualaba 
down to the mouth of the Congo, but he had fan ly crossed the continent from 
"the eastern to the western coast, and in doing so had tiavcrsed 1200 miles of 
country entirely new to ns Fuither, by a senes of most extensive and ela¬ 
borate observations, he had laid down for the first time a sound geogiaphical 
basis for future exploration Up to the present time, geographeis had been 
dependent for their knowledge of the gcogra]phical ijositions of places m that 
of central Afnca upon one single lunar observation taken at Ujiji, but 
Cameron hod now registered nearly 400 lunar obseivations, vcnfymg positions 
sometimes by as many as 160 in one spot He had addiessed a letter to the 
President of the Society, and another to the Seciotary, both of which would 
be read that evening. He had also sent home an instalment of his map and 
observations, those received at present extending as far as Lunga Mandi’s 

The following letters weie then read — 

1. To Major-General Sir H C. Eawtanson, k c b , &o , President of 
the Royal Geographical Society 

[Kxtracts ] 

Consulate, Loandii, 

Mt dear Sib, Novembei 22nd, 1875. 

I have the honour to report the safe arnval of the Living¬ 
stone East Coast Expedition at the West Coast. LettA’S which I 
wrote and forwarded long ago, and overtook again, accompany this, 
and also a tracing of pait of my route, some sections and miscel¬ 
laneous papers which I made out in the interior. I am not able 
to write much now as I am only recovering from an attack of 
scurvy, which came on the day I reached the coast at Katomhela, or‘ 
'Oatumbella according to Portuguese. My thermometers are all 
right ; of Course they must be re-tested at Kew when I return. I 
must stop here till it is warmer weather in England, as, though I 
want much to revisit the dear old mother country, it is no use for 
<the sake of a a^onih or ■twq risking being ill again. The interior is 
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mostly a magnificent and healthy country of unspeakable richness. 
1 have a small specimen of good coal; other miner&ls, such as gold, 
copper, iron, and silver arc abundant, and I am confident that with 
a wise and liberal (not lavish) expenditure of capital, one of the 
greatest systems of inland navigation in the woild might be utilised, 
and in from thirty to thirty-six months begin to repay any enter- 
])nsing capitalists that might take tho matter in hand 1 am not 
able to write much now, but whilst I am hero intend to work, and 
therofoie keep ray journals, sketches, &c, so that when I return to 
England the woik will be in a forward state 
I have two private letters hero which say that the Society had 
declared its willingness to bo answerable foi tho expenses incurred 
and to be incuriod by the Expedition, and that a fund had been 
raised by subscription on my behalf, or rather, on behalf of the 
Expedition. I risked eveiything, put all down on the turn of the 
die I said the Biitish public and the Sooiiety will never desert 
any one who ti les to do his best, and I am proud and happy ixr 
think that my confidence has not been misplaced, and that, be¬ 
ginning with IIci Most Gracious Majesty, all England has taken 
an interest in the woik to which I hope to devote my life On 
another Expedition I should be able to carry out with twice the 
comfort and half tho expenditure of this one. *Nutmeg^ *coffee, 
^semsem, *gioundnuts, ^oil-palms, tho *mpafii (an oil-producing 
tioe), *nce, wheat, cotton, all the productions of Southern Europe 
♦Tndia-rubber, *copal, and •sugar-cane are the vegetable productions 
winch may be made piofitable, those maikod with an (*) exist 
there now, and wheat is cultivated successfully by the Arabs as 
well as onion*?, and fiuit trees biought from the coast, A canal of 
from 20 to 00 miles across a flat level country would connect the 
two great systems of tho Congo and the Zambesi, water in the 
rams oven now foiming a connecting link between them. With a 
capital of from 1,000,000Z. to 2,000,0002. to begin with, a great com¬ 
pany would have Afiica open as I say in about three yea^, if 
pioperly woiked. What the diplomatic diflSculties might be 1 of 
course cannot s ly, but I expect they would bo far greater than the- 
physical ones 

1 remain, dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 

V. Lovett Cameron. 
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7 To the Secretary of the Boyal Geogi aphkal Society 

Sha Kolcmbe, on ilnei Luna ;i, I ovale 
Lat Hull's Long 20° 24'1 

DeVR SlT!, . 7th Septembci'i 1875 

I liavo to request that you will report to the ricsidont and 
Fellows of the Koyal G-eogiaphical Society the ncai appioach of 
the expedition under my command to tlie West Coast 

It is not jlossible for mo now to enter into details of the woik 
done, hut although it comes iar short of what I hoped to have 
done, and what I might have done if J had a pluekici set of men, 
I hope that on my .iirival in England it wnill ho found that I have 
done a fun amount towards dealing up the mist that oveihangs 
African Geography, and also to waiiant the laigo hut unavoidable 
expenditure I suppose you have long ago leceivcd m^’- maps and 
letters from Ujiji, so now will give a cuisoiy statement of my 
work since then 

Fust, from Ujiji I went to Nyangwe, by w'hat I suppose was 
neaily the same route as that which Dr, Livingstone follow^ed 1 
found that he had placed Nyangwe 90 miles too fur to the west, and 
that thenoe the Tmalaba, far from leaving its westing and turning to 
tho north, really leaves its northing and turns to the west Further 
down in* its com so it was reported to flow wsw Some of tho 
Arabs had been fai away to the n n f , into Ulegga, and had heard 
ef Egyptian tradeis from the natives, but had heaid nothing of tho 
Albert Nyanza, though some of them know of it when I asked 
about it fiom previous journeys to Karague, &c I am disposed to 
think that it is much smaller than it is drawn by Sii Samuel 
Bakci. 

A river, said to be as large as the Lualaba at Nyangwe, joins it 
a short way further down from the northwaid, besides other im¬ 
portant rivers from the northward, possibly this river (the Lowa) 
may be the lower course of the Bun The Lualaba at Nyangwe 
iS only 1400 feet above sea, or 600 below the Nile at Gondokoro, 
and lies in the centre of an enormously wide valley, which re¬ 
ceives tho drainage of all this part of Africa, and is tho continua¬ 
tion of the valleys of the Luapula and Lualaba 

I tried hard to get canoes at Nyangwe, hut without avail I 
* believe much of the trouble arose from my own people, who wore 
thoroughly funked by the stones of the Arabs and Wamerima 
there, and after some time spent in vain attempts to get boats, 
I went with Ilamcd ihn Hamed (alias Tipo tipo), who had come to 
yang wo from his permanent camp to settle a war between tho 
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Nyangwe traders and Eusstlna (a chief, who was a friend of his), 
to his camp to try and woik my way from theio *to a lake, San- 
korra, of which I had also heard at Nyangwe, into which the 
Lnalaha falls, to which tronsei-wearing tiadcis aie reported to 
come in laige sailing-boats, to buy palm-oil and dust packed in 
quills—^which may be gold-dust 

However, when I ainved at Tipo tipo’s camp, the chief on the 
other bank of the Lomami, to whom I sent to ask lea\^ to cross his 
toiritoiios (as he had not previously allowed Tipo tipo to go into 
his country), lofused mo a passage, saying, that it I came there ho 
would make war against me. Finding this load blocked, I set off to 
the southwaid with three Warua guides, given me by Tipo tipo, for 
Kasongo’s (who is tho big chief of all TJiua, and to whoso town 
Portugueso tradeia wore icported to come), m the hopes of bomg 
able to make a load from there to the lake A\hen I ainved at 
Kasongo’s (Kilomha^) I found thoro an Aiab, Jumah ihn Salim 
(Jnmah Meiikani), who was most kind and hospitable to mo, and 
a black tradei hailing fiom Bihe, called Jose Antonio Alviz, who 
said, when I fiist ainved, that ho wanted to start in fourteen oi 
fifteen days, but that some of his men were away witli Kasongo 
making war, and that, as I wanted to go and see some lakes neai, 
he wo^d wait a month I sot off then, and visited Mohrya,.a small 
lake which is fed by the rams, and is apparently isolated fiom the 
rest of the water-system, receiving only tho diainago of a small 
basin, and sending out no river but which is intoiesting, as tliere 
are regular lake-villages (like those m Eealmah) on it. On my 
lotuin from Mohrya, Alviz said he was still waiting for Kasongo, 
so I set oft’ to try and reach Kassali (or Kikonja) and Kowamha, 
two lakes on the true Lualaba, but I was not allowed to cross 
the Lovoi, and had to he contented with a distant view of the 
Kassali 

On my retum I found that Kasongo had boon aiid gone away 
agam, but had left oideis for people to go to him when I arrived, 
as he said he wanted to see me. Alviz I found with all his loads 
packed, and he said he was only waiting for the return of Kasongo 
to start at once, saying, that when Kasongo arrived, two or throe 
days would be required to take leave of him, and then he was going 
to Bihe as fast as possible, as he was short of stores He first of all 
said he did not waut to make any agreement with me, as he was 
the same as an European, and that whatever he said was true, 
although in the sequel I found him to he the most persistent and 
causeless teller of falsehoods that it has ever been my luok to come 
across. 
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After about six weeks, Kasongo made bis a])peaiance, and tlien 
Senbor Alviz said be wanted a wiitten agreement as to wbat be 
was to be paid, and I bad to enter into a contiact to pay bim $400 
on my arrival at Loanda, expro'-sly stipulating, however, that there 
were to be no dela} & on the road toi the pui poses of trade or other¬ 
wise, and which clause I was veiy particular in having explained 
to him, when he said how could any delays arise, and giving 
sixty-oight plays’ marching as the number that would be required 
to reach Bengnela, sajing, that ho marched e\cry day till 3 or 
4 in the afternoon, and halted once in twelve or fouitcen days to 
buy food I made this agreement out in tiiplicate , one copy 
I loft, with other letters for Zanzibar, in the hands of Jumah ibn 
Salim, one I kept, and the thud I gave to Alviz 

A few daj s after, I heard that Alviz had agreed to build a house 
for Kasongo, and when I went to complain of this as a breach of 
faith, ho domed it, however, in a few days he said that the leading 
man of his (a mulatto, and son of Majoi Coimbra, of Biho) was going 
to a place two or three days in front to build a house for Kasongo, 
but that it was only the work of thieo or foui days, adding that hi» 
own house, on the model of which it was to be built, was finished 
in fom dajs 

After another delay Coimbra came back again, having been to 
an entirely different place, the stoiy of his having been about the 
house being a giatuitous falsehood, and then I w'as told that the 
whole caravan would go and build the house, passing it on their 
road. I tiled very haid to get men or guns and powder to try and 
make the road to Lake Sankona, but Kasongo lofnsod to allow 
me to go there, and the road was reported by people who had been 
that way to be impassable in the rainy season, so I had to put up 
with the delay about the house Just before I left Jumah ibn 
Salim's, I heard that a par|y belonging to Alviz was away at a place 
called KanySka, and had been there for nine months, and that Alviz 
was going to wait for them At first he demed this, but of course 
it proved true in the long run 

We loft Jumah ibn Salim’s in the end of February, and then 
made a dawdling march to Tot^la, where the house was to be 
built, making five camps and halting three or four days on the 
road, whilst by men with loads the distance might he done in two 
days, and men with only guns constantly went fiom one place to 
the other in one day 

Arrived at Totcla, some people were sent off to Kanydka, and I 
was told they should be back in tw'elve or fourteen days. The house 
was built, hut a very large proportion of the work had to be done 
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hy my people, and it took about twenty daj s, at tho end of winch 
there was still no news about tho Kanyoka iieop4e. I tried to get 
Kasongo to give me canoes to go down tho Lomanii to tho Lualaba 
again, but he said there were two roads by which I could go, viss, 
either go with Alviz, oi go and stop with Jumah Morikani till he left 

After all, the Kanyoka people did not turn up till the ond of May, 
and in the meantime Alviz allowed Coimbra (or Kwarumba, as he 
IS called up here, and who is a choice specimen of an unmitigated 
lufSan) to go away on a plundering expedition with Kasongo to get 
slaves, protesting, however, that he would not wait for him if he 
was not back when tho Kan;y6ka people returned When the Kan¬ 
yoka people came in, there was a short delay to wait for Kasongo, 
who came back a few days after they arrived, leaving Kwarumba 
behind him 

During this delay one of my men managed to set fire to the camp 
and burnt down all our portion of it, and at few huts belonging to 
Alviz people Luckily 1 saved all my maps and journals, though 
it was touch and go. 

The people belonging to Alviz whoso huts were burnt put in most 
ridiculous claims foi things averred to be lost, but which mostly bad 
no existence I said to Alviz that I was willing to pay for what 
had actually been lost, but that I did not see the force of paying 
for things which nevei had any existence He said that the people 
must bo paid, or they would steal his ivory when he ariivod at 
Bihe. I said he could pay them, but I would protest against the 
claim at Loanda He also refused to have any lestitution made foi 
things stolen from my men and me in tho confusion After this we 
started for Lunga Mandi’s, asub-chief of Kasongo’s, which we reached 
in ten days, and then I was told we were to wait for three days to buy 
food to cross Ussambi. On the third day a small caravan amvod, 
under the charge of a slave of a white man living at Hondo, near 
Loanda, and another day was to be allowed for them to get food On 
the evening of the fourth day I asked if all was right for starting in 
the morning, and was told that it was. However, about 7 or 8 p m. I 
was told that people were behind at Totfela, and that Alviz \i ould 
not start without them I made a fuss, and people were sent back 
to hurry them up Whilst we were waiting for these people I got 
hold of Bastian, the slave in charge of the Hondo caravan, and he 
offered to show me the road there, and said Alviz had prevented his 
Coming to do so at Totcla or Jumah Menkam’s, but he said now he 
would wait a few days to see if Alviz would start or not. After 
eighteen days at Lunga Mandi’s, by dint of putting the screw on 
sharp, we made a move, but at the first camp some slaves ran, and 
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we woje detained a day wliilst their owneis went to look for thcni, 
and then on the next morning I was told news had come fiom 
Kwaiiimba during the night that he would aiii\o in the coiirf>e of 
the day, and that wo should wait ioi him. Kwarumba tuined up 
that day with a string of forty or fifty wretched women, who ho 
had collected from dilFeient villdgos which ho had destiojed, in 
company with Kasongo Since then we have tiavellod fairly, with 
occasional halt«, to look for lunaw’-ay slaves, to buy food, and for 
Alviz to trade. Alviz, although ho piofested to the last to me that 
ho was not waiting for Kwaiumba, but for some other people whoso 
fnonds refused to start without them, cUimcd slaves from Kwra- 
rumba to pay for his detention 

I shall put the whole question of Alviz’a claims on mo in the 
hands of Hei Majesty’s Consul at Loanda, and of the Porliigneso 
Quvemoi tl ere, and bo guided by then decision. 

We ought to leach Benguela about the middle of October, and if 
all goes well, I should be in England by Chiistinas. 

Now for the geographical poition of the subject, wbich at present 
I am only able to give a skotcli of, and which, tbcrefoio, lemains till 
my arrival in England to be fully related. 

FiomNjangwe to Kasongo’s my route was piincipally up tlio 
eastern side of the valley of the Lomame, which is a miiioi \ alloy 
in the gieat one of tho Lualaba. 

Tho Lomame has no connection with the Kassabo, as showm 
in the map published by Keith Jolmstou, lut is a separate and in¬ 
dependent stream It receives many brooks fiom the eastward, but 
no large iivers on that side, on the w^est it receives the Luwembi, 
coming fiom a lake called Iki, which is probably the Lake Lincoln 
of Livingstone, which leoeives the Lubiianzi and Luw ombi, both 
consideiable rivers 

The Lualaba mentioned as such by tho rombeiios is the tiue 
Lualaba, and the position of its sources as laid down from then 
route may be taken as faiily conect. It then runs n n e. through 
‘two large lakes, tho Lohemba and Kassali, and in a third, of smaller 
size, called Kowamba, receives the Lufiia fiom sse.* Between^ 
Lufiia and true Lualaba lies Katanga, a district nob in copper and 
gold, and with a marvellous abundance of game, if all reports he 
correct. A short way above the junction of Lualaba and Lufi.ra 
are two other lakes, Kattara and Kimw^ra, but their connection 
and position with regard to the rest of the water-system I have 


• It will be Been that Lieut Comeron, m hia map, makes the Lufira flow into 
the Kassah —{En ] 
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not been able to make out very cloaily, but T believe Kattara to bo' 
to tJie west of the Lufiia, and Kimwi^ra to bo b^ween it and the 
Lualaba 

Above Lake Ka‘*Srdi, the Lualaba receives the Lubuii, oi Luwuli, 
and Luftipa, and the Lovoi falls into the lower end of Kassali 
Below Kowamba the united iivois, now known indifferently as 
Kamoionclo and Lualaba, flow thiough a chain of small lakes, oom- 
menoing from south, Kahanda, Ahimbo, Bembc'*, and Z^wambo, and 
is then joined bv the" Lualaba of LiVingstone, which is piopeily 
called the Luvwa, but the Arabs usually call it the Lualaba, below 
then junction the united livers flow thiough Lake Lanji (the 
Ulenge of Livingstone), and on past Nyangwo, wheie the name of 
Lualaba is coimpted into Ugaiiowwa by the Aiab'? 

The Kainorondo leceives from tho oast, commencing from south, 
the Kalamc bongo (piobably the Gavulancango of tho Pombeiros), 
Mana, Mkotwo, Kasamba, and KisuvulungoJ and from the west, 
Luvijo, Kuvoi, Losanzi, and Luvunguwi, all considerable sti earns. 

Below the junction of tho Luvwa and Kamoiondo, the following 
streams fall into tho Lualaba befoie reaching Lake Lanji, from the 
cast, the Lurabn, probably tho river passed by me as the Luwika 
on my road to Xj angwe, above their junction tho Liambaiiji and 
Lukuga, the lattci fiom Lake Tanganyika. 

Below Lake Lanji the Lualaba receives fiom the east the Luama 
and Lulindi, besides many minoi sti earns Bejond Nyangwo fioin 
the north, the LiU, the Liudi, and the Lowa, the last is said to be 
as loi^e as the Lualaba at Nyangwe, and to iecei\e two laige 
stream®, both called Lulu. ^ 

Between Nyangwe and Lomami, tho Luvubu and Luwik, oi 
Kasuku, fall into tho main stream from tho south Beyond the 
Lubiranzi, two laigc rivers, tho Luilhu and Buzimani, flow north 
into Lake Sankorra. 

Since leaving Kasongo's, we have crossed the Lovoi, the sources 
of tho Lomami, the Lu wembi, in long. 2 3° 20' the Lufcoji (oi Lukojo), 
in 23® 10' the Luwati, both large streams falling into the Lulua,* 
^hoso sources we passed in long 23®, close to the sources of the 
Lulua we came upon water going to the second Africa^, river, 
the Ziambezi, whose sources may be placed in 23® e. long., and 
11® Id's lat , the Lulua rising in 23® £, and 11® s. Since then 
we have come acioss a gieat table-land with numerous streams, 
some going to Kassabo, and some to the Liambai, or Liambeji, as 
it is also called by the natives. 

We have now for three marches been following the left bank of 
the Lumej], and have just come off tho great plains. The Lumeji 

L 2 
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is a very considerable stream, and an affluent of the Loena, the 
source of which I hope to pass in front, and which fells into 
the Liambai. 

The Kassabe has been at a distance of from 7 or 8 to 20 miles to 
the north of us for the last eleven marches, during which we have 
maintained a generally-’wcsterly direction, the Kassabe commences 
its northing in about 22° e., running up between the frontiers of 
Lov&le and tJlunda. 

1 can scarcely trust to myself to try and clear up the confusion of 
names arising from the frantic distortion and mutilation of native 
names by the half-caste Portuguese traders, but think it best to 
leave it till my arrival in England However, I may say that 
Luvar of the Portuguese is our Urua, and the Urua of the natives 
also. Loval^ is an entirely different country, lying between 20° 
and 22° east longitude, peopled by a different race, speaking a very 
distinctly different language. 

I can hear nothing of the Mosshamba Mountains, though I have 
asked repeatedly about them, but am always told that there are no 
real hills this side of the Kwanza (or Coanza), though the Kassabe 
in the middle part of its course flows through a moderately hilly 
country. I leave this now to be finished at our next halt, from 
whence Alviz is going to send men on in front. 

Septembci 17th, 1875 
Chikumbis, near Peho, country of Kcbokwb 

Since writing the above we have made five more marches, 
leaving Sha Kelembe’s on the 10th instant, and makmg rather a 
round on our way. We passed two streams going north to the 
Kassabe, but tl^e tracing of my j*oute up to this will show better 
than I can write all we have seen. We have now just come into a 
hilly country, though before, since leaving Sha Kelembfe’s, we had 
risen considerably, although to the eye the country seemed to mam< 
tarn the same level. 

I hear that there are disturbances between Bihe and the coast, 
but all the native stories are so vague, and usually so felse, that I 
do not know what to believe. One story asserts that a party wit]^ 
6000 guns was turned back and robbed by the Balunda, but 
6000 guns leaving such a place as Benguela is false on the face of 
it, and equally false is the power of any nation on this line in 
Afhca to defeat such a body. To add to the improbability, a white 
trader is said to have fought his way through safely from Benguela 
to Bih6, the most probable foundation of the story being that some 
natives tned to steal from him at night, and that one or two were 
shot, if there be any foundation at all. 
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Of course at present I cannot tell how this will affect my future 
movements, hut the Balnnda are said to he on tha road to Loanda, 
as well as on that to Benguela, perhaps 1 may have to make a 
round to get to Loanda, hut I expect to find the direct road open to 
Benguela, as theie must he a road for trade, and the people of Bih6 
make caravans on their own account to trade up here for hees-wax, 
and they must find a maiket to sell this, or their trade would come 
to a dead-lock, and the only market they know is Benguela. 

I have the honour to ho, Sir, * 

Your most obedient servant, 

V. Lovett Cameron, Lieut, r n , 

Commanding Li\ ing^tone East Coast Expedition 


P S.—I don’t expect to he at Benguela hefore the end of Octoher, 
and 1 hope you will he kind enough to move the Lords Commis¬ 
sioners of the Admiralty to extend my leavfe, which now expires 
about the middle of November, to the end of the year, or further if 
necessary. 

The President then made the following comments on the letters, in which 
he was aided, he said, by some geographical notes, which Mr. Keith Johnston 
had placed m his hands 

From Lake Tanganyika to Nyangive, Cameron followed very nearly the 
same route as Di Livingstone, and the accounts of the geography of this line 
given by each traveller, agree well in their mam features Although Lieut, 
Cameron did not follow the Lukuga down to its junction with the Lualaba 
yet ho casually mentions m his letter the fact of its joining that river, 
so that his previous supposition, so lar, was confirmed 

Cameron notes that Livingstone was in error 90 miles in his longitude of 
Nyangwe, but this alludes to the earliei position assigned to that town In 
his letters from Ujiji in November 1871, Livingstone says, “ if Speke’s longi¬ 
tude of Ujiji 18 correct, and my reckoning of Lualaba is not veiy far wrong, 
the great river is some 6° west of Tanganyika, or in 24° or 26° ” The re¬ 
duction of Livingstone’s routes m the map published with his ‘ Last Journals,’ 
however, brings Nyangwe into 26° e , or only Sty west of the true longitude 
26° S&f as determined by Cameron 

The most important points m Cameron’s work at Nyangwe are perhaps 
the evidences he gives of the identity of the Lualaba and Congo These, in-» 
deed, are almost conclusive, notwithstanding the failure of the traveller to 
follow the course of the river Livingstone shows the Lualaba below Nyangwe 
turning to the north, and m his diary (‘ Livingstone’s Last Journals,’vol ii. 
p 111) describes it as having “ a current of 2 miles an hour away to the 
north,’’ but Cameron, on the other hand, indicates the course of the Lualaba 
below Nyangwe as w n w , and learns that further down its coui^e is w.s w 
He finds also that the elevation of Nyangwe above the level of the sea, instead 
of being 2000 feet as Livingstone believed, is 1400 feet. This precludes all 
possibility of a union between the Lualaba and the Nile, for the Great Nile 
lakes lie at elevations exceeding 2500 feet, and Gondokon>, below which the 
limit of the Nile basin has been clearly defined on the west by Sohwemftirth 
and others, is upw ards bf 1500 feet above the sea. Lieut. Beer’s observations 
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give a mean of 1523 feet. Colonel Gordon makes it 1621 feet, and Apuddo, 
a Htat’on above the rapids, and about half-iivay between Gondokoro and the 
Allxjrt Nyan/a, 2204 feet 

I’here is, besides, the evidence gathered by Cameron at Ujiji, m May 1874, 
where one of the Arabs informed him that “ he had been fifty-h\e d.ijs down 
the river from Njangwe, and had arrived at the sea where slnps came, and 
white men had large houses, and traded in palm-oil and ivorj,” “ that the 
Ugarowwa (Lualaba), was called the Congo, was very large, lu many places 
as wide as the Tanganyika, and had many islands in it ” He also mentioned 
that lie heard of traders from the coast reaching Tiake Sankoria, “troiiser- 
weanng” tradeis, evidently theicby meaning Euiopeans, and that they came 
in boats From this it might he supposed that they came up tlu Congo from 
the sea for the purposes of trade, but Mr Monteno, who has had great ex¬ 
perience of the Congo, declared that the Portuguese, on the sea-coast, were 
quite unable to ascend the iiver, and he thouglit it possible that hall-caste 
traders fiom Cassaiigc, a town in the mteiiOr, might stiike the Congo liclow 
Lake Hankorra, and that those were the iieoplo whom Cameron heaid of 

Thus, although a space of more than 700 mihs of absolutely unknown 
country intervenes between Ihc Lualaba at Nyaiigwe, and the highest ]X)mt 
on the Congo reached by TiicUcj in 181G, jet the direction ol the iivci, its 
volume, the times of its nse and falling, and native report, combine so as to 
leave no reasonable doubt tliat the Lualaba is the Congo ]>r Btdim, who 
examined the subject veiycaiefnlly three jcaisago, was believed by all geo¬ 
graphers to have really settled the question by a largo field o( induction, even 
without Cameron’s independent testimony, but tins fuithcr suppoit has now 
been given to the argument, and theic can no longer be much doubt upon lh( 
subject 

Camcion’a discovoiies west of Tanganyika begin at Nv angw e, and fiom thence 
to the point w here he ciossed Livingstone’s routes of 18”)3-55, noai Lake Dilolo, 
he has fiaversed not less than 1200 miles of jieifectly new coiintr}, making 
known nearly the whole course of the great Kivti Loiriame (Lomami) He has 
also discov’cred the chain of lakes of Kamolondo (Kamoiondo) of which Lake 
Kassah is the chief member, and a great pait of the southern watei-paiting of 
the Congo basin The mam points of difleicnce and agreement between the 
hydrography of this region of Central Africa as indicated by Ijivmgstoiie, and 
as extended and verified by Cameion, may be best undtastood by glancing 
fiistly at the mam features laid down by Iivingstone from obscivations and 
report 'Jho lakes which Livingstone discoveied south-west of Tanganjika 
(l^ngvveolo andMoero), have an outflowing nvci, theLuaiaila, which he named 
WehVs Lualaba, and wdiicli he saw at its exit from Lake Moeio and again at 
Nyangwe Between these points he believed that it foimed a gieat lake, 
which in hib letters from Cazembe’s he called I lenge, but afteiwards hear¬ 
ing of it at Nyangwe, he named it Kamolondo or “ Lui W atci ” Ho believed 
^that this lake received the Lufira, another great tiibutaiy iiom the south, 
which he named liarth Frere's Lualaba A third great hue of drainage m 
the west, the bead of which is indicated on liivingstonc’s map as being the 
Kassabi, is the Loeki or Lomame, fonning Chibungo or Lake Lincoln m its 
middle course, and suruamed by him loimq's Lualaba ’JheLomamo and 
Kassabi wcie believed to be the same iivci, both because the second name of 
the river, Lceki, is almost the same as the alternative name of the Kassabi, 
which was Loke, and because m laidislaiis Magyar’s account of this river m 
the country of the Muata Yanvo, it is reported to turn eastvard in its lovvci 
course, and to cxjwnd into a great lake (Ubanja) 

Livmgstone originally laid down thiec great rivers .'is foimmg the liead- 
waters of the Congt) Lnch of those iivcrs he called Lualaba, because be 
found that, when thiy united at Nyangwe, they bore Aat name. The eastern 
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blanch he called Webb’s Lualatla, but the •real name of tins was now dis- 
•covered to bo the Luvwa the cential one he called Frere’s Lualaba, the 
real name being the Lufiia, and the ^vestern one he called Young’s Lualaba, 
the real name teng the Loraami The great point established by Oameion 
was that, although the eastern and western branches were coirectly laid down 
by Livingstone, jet instead of there being one liver in the centre, calUd 
Frore’s Lualaba, thcie were, in leabty, two rivers, one of them being the true 
Lualaba, the only one which retained the name m its upper course, and giving 
its name to the lower couise , the Africans considenng that all the othei iiveis 
which joined it were nicie tributaries to it A proof of this was found m the 
fact that, whertver the Lualaba was mentioned in any of the I’ortugucsc 
travels, it was this cential stream winch was mdica'cd To Cumcion, theie- 
foie, was due the credit of having discovcicd the real and original Lualaba 

The geograjth} of the fust line of drainage indicated hy Livingstone, WehVs 
Lualaba, is not materially alteied by Caineion’s work, oi by the reports that 
he received, and he places Lake Lan]! (Ulenge), from report, in a position not 
very diflfeient fiom that assigned to it by Livingstone under tlie name of 
Ktunolondo It would be noticed that, while Livingstone aiiplied tlic name 
ot Kamolondo to the lake, Cameron showed that it was a chain of lakes 
bearing that name, oi Kainoronilo 

It is in the second and thud lines of diainage, w^hich, it must be lemcm- 
bered, weic not seen in any pait by Livingstone, that Cameion introduces new 
xind important vuews of the hvdiogia[)hic system Compelled to leave the 
lino of the Congo, Cameion crossed the mam iivei, and, reaching the Lomami, 
iollowcd its eastern hank southward for nearly 200 miles, and lata, passed 
its sources between 9° and 10° s , pioving that the Lomami docs not onginate 
in the Kassabi, as w'as surmised, and that the main channel does not expand 
into a lake A western tributary of the Lomami, however, called the Luwembi, 
expands into a lake named Tki, wdiich Cameron supposes to be the Chibungo 
(Lake Jancoln) heaid of by Livingstone 

Between the line ol drainage ot Webb’s nvei and the Lomami, Cameion 
makes known a great ebam ol lakes, united by a riva named the Kamoiondo, 
the upjier joi tion of which he calls the ti ue Liukiha The largest lake of tins 
chain, named Kassali, of which Cameion obtained a distant view from ncai its 
norOiern shoie, lies west of Lake Moeio, the next of tlie chain lower down, 
I^ake Kowamba, is said to receive tlie Lufiia (Bartle Frere’s Lualaba) fiom 
the south The names Kamolondo and Ulenge, both of which aie noted by 
lavingstone, and which he apjiears to have conceived to belong to the same 
lake, are thus scpaiately apjdied, the former to the lake-cham loniied by the 
true Lualaba of Cameron, which joins the Webb’s Lualaba bcfoio it enteis the 
lake of the latter name, Uknge oi Lanji fl'hat Lualaba which forms the 
iakc-chaiu o^id^amolondo was first ciosscd at Us head by the Pomhciios going 
from the Muatu Yanvo’s capital to Ca^embe’s in IbUO, and Cameron main¬ 
tains that it lb the in/e Lualalia, the piojicr name of Webb’s river, before i| 
■enters Ulenge, being Luvwa Kotwithstandini.'^ tliesc statements of Cameron, 
it will, no doubt, be rnamtainod by geogiapbeis that Webb’s Lualaba, or the 
Luvwa, must be the mam stream of the Lualaba iiver-system, on account of 
Its Having a much longer course (as the Chambeze and Luapula) than the 
tributary Lualaba-Kamoroudo 

After leturning fiom his excursions m the neighbourhood of Kasongo’s, at 
Kilcmba, and his discoveiy of Lake Kassali, the gieater portion of Cameron’s 
joiunej to where ho came upon the country about Lake Uilolo, was along the 
w’atci-parting of the Congo basm, and this great feature he has defined for a 
length of upwards of 300 miles, separating the waters fiow'ing northward from 
the tnbutaiies of the Zambezi The route taken by the Pombeiios ol 1800 
appears to cross Cameron’s track nearly at right angles on the water-parting 
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between 23” and 24° e. longitude They went south-eastwaid from Muata 
Yanvo’s capital of Kabebe, which, from Cameron’s geography, would appear to 
have been laid don^ m maps about a degree too far east, and they crossed 
many tributanes of the Luhta, the sources of which Cameron has defined 

In the olden time there were two great potentates appaiently m this part of 
Central Africa—one Muata Yanvo, and the other Muata Cazembe, but neithei 
Livingstone nor Cameron ever mentioned Muata Ymivo—the natural inference 
being that that State had ceased to exist, but it now appeared that there was 
a chief called Kasongo ruling over the whole of Urua, from near Nyangwe as 
tar as Oazembe’s frontiei, so that, whatever had become of Muata Yanvo’s 
actual capital, it was very evident that the power which he formerly exercised 
was now in the hands of Kasongo, though ruling, perhaps, in a different 
capital. 

Afterwards the Pombeiros crossed the head-wateis of the Lualaba which 
Cameron has traced to its lake-chain, and neaiei Cazembe’s capital they 
passed the source-streams of the Luvirc, which is, doubtless, the Lufira joining 
the>Kamorondo lake-chain 

The Liambai, oi Liambeji, which Cameron hail on his left hand dunng a 
great part of his later journey, is the Leeambye, or mam head-stieam of 
Livingstone’s Zambezi, so that the honour of tracing the souicc-stroam 
of this vast river belongs to Cameron 

Cameron appears to have passed close to Lake Dilolo, and he indicates a 
lake in the position in which it must lie, but without naming it, and here he 
again came upon Livingstone’s routes, crossing the lines by which the great 
traveller passed from the Zambezi to Loanda in 1854, and by which he 
returned down the Zambezi to its month in 1855 

Returning again to the Lualaba, or Congo, below Nyangwe, we find that 
Cameron agrees with Livingstone m the report ot a great unvisited lake at 
some distance down the river, and Cameron names it Sankorra 

With regard to the great Ri\er Lowa, which joins the Congo a shoit way 
below Nyangwe, Cameron’s supposition that it may be the Bun has no veiy 
strong arguments against it The Bun, Victor Babura, or Celle, is tlio 
stream first reported by Petbenck from Mundo, and said by him to form 
the southern boundary of the Niam Niam countiy It was afterwards hcaid 
of, and vanously named by Piaggia and the Poncets, and was crossed by 
Schweinfmth in 1870, and by Miani in 1872 It flows west from the 
mountains which rise about the north-west of the Albeit Nyanza, and was 
conjectured by Schweinfurth to be tbe head stream of the river Shan which 
flows to Lake Chad since he had found that it was altogether a different water¬ 
shed from that of the Nile Dr. Nachtigal, however, from his researches, 
and from information gathered in Wadai and Darfur, believes (as he con¬ 
tended, m a paper read before the Bntish Association at Bnstdl this ycai) 
that this nver, which ho beaid of under another name—the Bahr Kuta 
~is not connected with the Shan, tbe sources of which nver he believes lie 
nearer to Lake Chad, and he thinks that it is possibl]^ a head stream of the 
Benue Cameron’s supposition has certainly as much probability as this last 
In support of Camei on’s conjecture, it was very pi obable that the name “ Li^a” 
was the same as “ Uelle ” * 

A gieat part of Cameron’s journey lay through the country of itwa, or 
Urua, which apjiears to be of vast extent From Livmgstone, we know that 
Rua extends fiom the Ime of Webb’s Lualaba, between Moeio and Nyangwe 
on the cast, and Cameion was in Rua on the banks of the Lomami It is 
interesting to note that Kasongo, who is the great chief of all Ui'ua—and 
with whom Cameron had apimrently much to do—was seen also by Dr 
lavmMtone on the northern side oi the Lualalwi near Nyangwe, and is 
described by him as a “ fine young man, with European features.” 
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His country also appears to be the meotinf;-place of half-caste traders from 
the West Coast, and of the Anbs fiom Zanzibar 

The brief reiioit of the journey which Cameron has sent%me gives ns but 
scanty information regarding the general appearance and products of the vast 
legion whicli he traversed liut, judging from the few facts ho gives, and 
especially from the ample details of his map, there can be no doubt it is a 
well-watered, feitile, and productive extent of country, free from tracts of 
deseit, and sui passing in vancty of configuiation the region east of Lake 
Tanganyika We learn, foi the fiist time, that in the neighbouihood of Man- 
yema the Arab trailers from Zanzibar and the half-caste Poi tuguese traders 
tiom the West Coast come m contact, and the route followed by Cameron to 
Benguela, in comjiany with Jose Antonio Alviz, is doubtless the beaten track 
of the West Coast adventurers A glance at his map shows that this route 
takes the line of the watersheds, that is the diy uplands, free from swamps 
and inundations, and cuts the uppei waters of all the small tnbutaiies—first, 
ol the Lomami, and afterwards ol the Kassabd and the Leearnbye The 
whole region is traversed by low-lymg liver-valleys, threaded by chains of 
lakes , which must ofier great obstacles to the traveller, especially m the rainy 
season, unless they aie navigable by canoes The Lualaba at Nyangwe lies 
lowest of all these valleys, and it is jirobably separated from the basins of the 
AllHjrt Njanza and the northern part of 'J’anganyika by mountain ranges 
The geographical woild and the jiublic will look forwaid with great interest 
to the arrival of Lieutenant Cameron, and the communication by him of 
further details of his wonderful journey 

Lieutenant Cameron spoke in waim terms of his reception by the Portu¬ 
guese authorities at Benguela and Loanda Caie had previously been taken 
thiough the Foreign Oliice to mteiest the Poitugucso Government m his 
lavoui, and msti notions were sent out from lasbon that he should be well 
treated on his arrival, and, in advising one of his bills, he said that he had 
lieen received with open aims by the Portuguese authorities 

Mr Montfxeo said he had spent many yeais m constant travel and explora¬ 
tion m Angola, and about the Congo, and was therefore able to bear testimony 
to the value of Lieutenant Cameron’s wonderful exploit, in passing through 
so many thousands of miles in the interior of Africa, left to his own resources, 
with very little goods equivalent to money in that country, wuth which to pay 
for his food or passage tlirongh the native temtoiies The most important 
lact in the journey seemed, to Imn, to he the meeting with the Mulatto trader 
at Kilemba The Europcan-Poi tuguese traders from the West Coast did not 
go further up than Bih5 and Cassaugc, hut from those places they sent their 
black traders in every direction Large quantities of ivax weio brought down 
—hundreds of tons pei annum—as well as a great deal of ivory It was a 
gnat pity that, instead of going down to Bihfe, Lieutenant Cameron had not 
gone to Cassange, about 300 miles from Loanda, as he would have found the* 
road pretty clear to the northward to the Rivei Congo The whole of that 
pait ot the mteiior formerly supplied thousands of slaves for the slave-trade, 
and fact tliat tradere had been there before, showed that future explorers 
woula meet with but little difficulty in going there from the West Coast. 
The natives were used to trading, and would, no doubt, admit a white man. 
over the whole of the countij At all events, though he might meet with 
imi'ediments in some places, he would find a iiee passage m others The 
statement that “ trouser-weanng” traders visited Lake Sankorra could not 
apply to white men, but probably to the pomheiros from Cassange, because 
all the more civilised natives about Loanda^ and inland of it, were fond of cut¬ 
ting up their slips ot cloth and malcmg trousers. White men bad not been 
able to go much fnrthei than about Boma, and below the falls He thought 
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tlint rcciion Avould be found to be \cry mncb rnoic coanpbt atiJ than manj 
at picstnt fancied Gcogiapheis bad not taken into .%ccoant the largo 
rivers luumng im^'iediately north of the Congo, between that iivcr and tbo 
equatoi Ho inclined to the opinion that ihePiuers !M.u uinb i and Qmllo, 
and others, drained a largo lake countiy in the interior Ko gold-dusthad ever 
been brought down to the coast, and he con’d not account loi the icport 
whicl;i Lieutcucint Camcion alluded to The puiKipal produce now biought 
fiom the intcnor by the Cougo was palm-oil * 

Mr Fuancis Galton obsened that Lieuleinnt Cariuion s h tUrs alfoided 
anothei proof of how ha^aidous it was to bpe.,ulitc on the icpoits of the 
natives in Atryja. E\eu so Accomplished a traveUfr as Livings tout w'as wiong 
W'lth regard to the LuaUbaa, the outlet of Tanga 13 iks, and the A'^ictoria 
Kyanza One thing, Iioav ever, was now ccrtaui, tint the chans ol lakes to 
the west of Tanganyika formed the upper basin ot the Congo What became 
of the river Uellc, no one could at picscnt say, but thcie ci ilainlj’^ was a 
large rivci to be accounted for, a river that had been spoken of by many tra- 
\elleis, Barth among the niimbci Eyciy nicmbei ot the Sociuty would be 
most cuiiuus to lieai inoio about the Luku^a, the oifkL ot M.uiginyika It 
appeared that the Lualaba into wdiich it luiis a as 011 I 3 140) Icct above the 
sea, and lying in a val'cy that was little nioic than a mush, I’anganyxki 
being only 120 miles distant, but 1300 feet higher This shows that the 
outlet must have a most extiaordmaiy sneecs'^ on ot cat uacts, probably 
Lituternnt Cameiou knoAvs of these, and will h iv^ some'hnig to tell us about 
them 'J he descnptious of Atiica they had heaid, bioeght stiongl 3 befoic Ins 
mind the stiuige spit lade that Afiic 4 would pie*, it to in 13 e pi iced some 
distance above the earth’s smfacc Ho other coiitii tut cootAiiicd such marked 
contiasts , the bioad Isahaiain the noith, the rich tiopiCil vegetation between 
the tiojacs, a legion ol sttam 2 is, and then a thy distiut anin in the south 
lie wished that some aitist-gcogiaphcr wonll j nut iitv-lou’s a hird’s-c 3 t 
■view of Afiica, as near the icality as the imagination could attain 

Iho Bev UoiiACt Wallek said that Licuteiant Cainturn’s jiluck and 
courage were almost unexami»led in the histois ol gcogiapliical cx2>loiatioiis 
One ciicumstance underlaid much ol thejilan on which he had lausne'dhis 


* After the meeting, lifi Ilobcrt Capper (lati Idovd’-. Age it foi llic Congo and 
its district) addiesBcd a leilei to the Bii sidi nt, in aa h cli he givi s some int. lostiiig 
details of native trade m tlic mterioi, conoboratiocr the account given l*v Mi 
Sfonteiio, tBpccinll 3 ’’ with rigaid to ivory (Moiitmo, ‘Angola and tlie llivei 
Congo,’ 1 , p He vviitos as lollows — 

“Having traded some years 11 Africa, paiticiilailv <ai the Congo and the dis- 
tiict lying between that iiver and St Paulo dt Loan'la, it ma 3 mt Ubt 30 uto 
know that the 1 irgo quantity ol ivory brought theie !•» Inoiighl down by natives 
ignoiaiit of the language in gincial use on thi sta-boaid, Hit 3 '^ tiavel together m 
(Qiavanb, 01 ‘cahutcxs’ in the native tongue, an I th ii 10 . 11^103 takes uboat thui 
1100 ns (01 months) AfneanB do not travel last, jiartiei luilv in a b idy—on an 
average wc had a ‘ cabucca ’ down every six weeks and 1 li ivcknown 7000 tusks 
of ivorv to come down nt one time Those tradeis go to and fio, appearing agai i 
attii aljout nine mouths They have repcatedl)’ told me the 3 bought tliej 2 Vor> 
at a market on the shores of a largo piece of watoi like that before them (the 
ocean) and it was conveyed there by the sellers in ver^ laigo tauois, so la»ge that 
the people hval on hoard, and had fires m tht m In coming down thty pass by a 
large river now and then, and some ot the villa_'C 8 aud towns they pass through 
are not far fiom the hanksof the Congo I conclude this will be the I.akt Sankoria 
of Lieut Catjieron With reference to what he sivs as to pahu-oil, 1 mav 
mention that this pioduct is only found lu a belt along the line of seaKsoast ot 
not more than It’iO to 200 miles jn width, and I have luvcr heard ot an} gold- 
dust about the Congo 


(Slg led) “ IlOBLBT Oappe'’ ” 
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inves.fcigations, and lie fi-lt it would be hard to forget it in rciiewing these m- 
terehtiiig accounts No doubt the gootl intention n ith w hidi ho set out had 
had much to do with his gieattnumpb When he foiuifl thati Livingstone 
was dead, ho felt that what that illustiious travellei had laid down his life 
foi, should bo taken up by succes'sois who were liak and strong In all 
probability, Cameron, when he inspected the effects ot Lningstont at Unyan- 
yemhe, when on their way to the coast, closely sciutinisid the guat tiavillor’s 
maps and writings, in fact, Livingstone might he. logardcd as setting the 
lesson which the young c'tplorer had most woithily and honourably earned 
out, and they had heard him rcferiing to-night iciieatedly to Livingstone’s 
lomarks There was still a question to be settled witli regaid tp the Lualaba 
Livingstone tiaced the Chambezo into Lake Bnngvveolo, thence into Mocro, 
as the Laapula, and out of that lake as the Lualaha, subsequently taking 
the name of the Ugarrowwa, to the north Cameron had s'-'ited that the iiver 
leaving Moeio w'as not the Lualaha, but he hid not been there, wlieieas, 
Livingstone, who had visited the spot, said it was called by that name It 
was nowr, however, settled that those waters W’eie connected with the Congo, 
and not with the Nile One other thing Lieutenant Caraeion had done, namely, 
IKnnted out the iniquities of the abominable slave-tiade It spjicart d that I'lpo 
tipo, the greilcst slave-hunter of that part of Afiica* whom Livingstone came 
aciosb fioni time to lime, had now shifted lus quaittis, untd the slavirs 
from the East Coast and those from the West met in the teiiitoiics ol 
Kasongo 

The PiicsiDEM'' siiti lie should not he doing justice to Lieutenant Cameiou 
if he did not furthei allude to the fxtiaoidiuniy extent and value ot the 
mstrumontal ohseivations which had already reached England Onlyafiist 
instalmenl had, as yet, hcin icccived, but a cursoiy inspection ol them had 
astonished the scientific oftieers who had seen tluni T. hoy had not j et been 
computed, but the Cuiatoi of the Society had wiittiu a icport uiiori them 
“ The following IS a summary of the distances —Zan/ihu to Lnnga Jlandi’s, 
neat Lake Kas^ali, 2143 miles, Lungi Mandi’s to Benguela, bio miles , total 
distance of route tiavcllcd over, 2953 miles About 1200 nnhs of this is 
■ovci cntnclv new ground The astronomical o})eci\ali 9 ns that have already 
been received, roach only to Lunga Mandi’s, and tl cy detcimini b5 jositions 
hy 700 obsenatious foi latitude and longitude 'Jhe oVcnations foi the 
heights of jikwes are 871h m number, they were uad oft, on the average, 
thicc times a day, and hy means of tliese Lieutenant C'.imeioii had diawn 
and sent home jiiofile sections of the couiitiy along the line of h’^ unite The 
longitudes of many impoitant points have been cletciinincd Ij a nmneious 
senes of lunar obseivmtions thus, foi Nyaugwe 1 e lias 01 luiiai observations, 
for Kisenga (m the picviously unknown region) 112, fin Kanjerni 35, and 
so forth” When it was rememheied that the previous knowLdge of the 
longitudes of the interior of Africa was founded niiou one siiigh lunar observa¬ 
tion obtained at Ujiji, it would at once be ajipaicnt what an cnormouii 
difloience Lieutenant Cameron’s w oik had made in that ieb]iect As far as 
Uie ijciemcc ofGcogiapliy was conceined, that was the gicat and essential value 
of Lieutenant Canieion’s jouiney Tlie Ifojal Geographical Society was not 
instituted foi the purpose ot merely rcgisteimg peisonal adventmes oi sensa¬ 
tional jonrnejs, they had a higher object m view, th.it of the adv ancenicnt 
of pure, substantive, scientific Gcograpliy, and it was for his l.iboui*! in that 
respect that then special thanks weie duo to Lieutenant Cameron lie was 
delighted to see the joung explorer’s parents I'lesmt to heai the tj.ilmlo of 
admiration which, in the name of the Socictv, he tendeied*to linn The 
crow'ded state of the meeting, and the attention w ith which tlic papois had 
been listened to, afioided an earnest of the hcaity and cordial lecejition 
which dbey would give to Lieutenant Cameron when they had the liappmess 
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of aeeing him amongst them From some communications which had taken 
place, he trusted that their Honorary President, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
would do them thd- honour of taking the chair on that occasion The Council 
of the Society had that day passed a vote, advancmg a further sum of 
lOOOZ from the funds of the Society towards clearing off the expenses incurred 
by the Expedition 
The meeting then adjourned 


ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 

(Pimtod by older of Council ) 


1. Letters of'Kv. H M Stanley on ha Journey to Viitoria Nyanza^ 
and Circumnavigation of the Lake.* 

I 

\ illnge of Kagehyi, Di'itiict of Uchambi, Usukuma, oa the 
Victoria NijcUiza, Match 1, 1875 f 

The second part of the piogiamme laid before me as Commander of the Anglo- 
American Expedition ended successfully at noon on the 27th February, 1875 
The great lake hrst discovered by Captain Speke—^the Victoria Niyanza— 
was sighted and i cached by us on that day, and it is with feelings oi most 
devout gratitude to Almighty God lor preserving us, amid manifpld perils, 
that 1 write those hues 

It seems an ago since we started fiom Mpwapwa of Usagara, whence T 
despatched my last letter to you We have experienced so much, seen and 
suffered so much, that I have carefully to recapitulate m my mind, and tmn 
to my note-book often besides, to refiesh my recollection of even the principal 
events of this most long, arduous, and eventful march to the Victoria Lake 
I promised you m my last letter that I would depart as soon as practicable 
from the old route to (Jnyanyembe, now so well known, and would, like the 
jiatnarch Livingstone, strike out a new line to unknown lands. I did so 
In our adventurous journey north I imperilled the Expedition, and almost 
brought it to an untimely end, which, however, happily for me, for you, and 
for geographers, a kind Providence aveited. 

, On leaving Mpwapwa we edged northward across the desert of tlic Mgunda 
Mkali, or the Forest region, leaving the vain chief of Mbumi far to the south, 
and tiavcrsed Northern Ugogo with the usual expenences attending travellers 
in Southern Ugogo The chiefs practised the regular arts, fleeced us of pro¬ 
perty, and black-mailed us at every qiportunity But occasionally we met 
tnb^ moie amiably disposed towards strangois, although at times we had to 
pay heavier tiibute in other chiefs’ lands We cros8c*d broad and bleak 
plains, where food was scarce, and cloth vanished fast, to enter hilly districts 
where provisions were abundant, the people civil, and the chiefs kind Wo 
travers^ troublesome districts where wars and rumours of wars were nfe, the 


* Bcprintcd, bj peniussion, from the ‘Daily Telegraph’ and ‘N^ York. 
HeralU * t ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ Oct. 15,1875 
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people treacherous and hostile, to enter countiies lying at the mercy of the 
ferocious Wahumba on the north, and tne Wahebu to the south. Thus good 
and evil fortune alternated during om travels through Ugago—an epitome m 
brief of our after-expenences. Furious rainy tempests accompanied us con¬ 
stantly, and some days Nature and man alike waned against us, while on 
others both seemed combined to bless us Under our generally adverse fates 
my command seemed to melt away, men died fiom fatigue and famine, many 
were left behind ill, while many, again, deserted Promises ot reward, kind¬ 
ness, threats, punishments, had no effect The Expedition seemed doomed 
The white men, though elected out of the ordinary class of Englishmen, did 
their work bravely—nay, I may say heroically Though suffering from fever 
and dysentery, insulted by natives, marching under the heat and equatorial 
rainstorms, they at all times proved themselves of noble, manly natures, stout¬ 
hearted, brave, and—^bettei than all—true Chnstiana Umepimng, they bore 
their hard fate and worse fare, resignedly they cnduied their arduous troubles, 
cheerfully perfoimed their allotted duties, and at all times commended them¬ 
selves to my good opinion 

We reached the western fionticr of Ugogo on the last day of 1874. Aftei 
a rest of two days we thence struck direct north, along an almost level plam, 
which some said extended os far as Niyanza We ^ound by questioning the 
natives that we were also travelling along the western extremity of Wahumba, 
which we ^cre glad to hear, as we fondly hoped that our maich would be 
less molested. Two days’ progress noith brought us to the confines of Usan- 
dawi, a country famous for elephants, but here our route inclined north-west, 
and we entered Ukimbu, or Uyanzi, at its north-eastern extremity We had 
hired guides in Ugogo to take us as far as Iramba, but at Muhalala, in 
Ukimbu, they deserted Fresh guides were engaged at Muhalala, who took 
us one days’ march farther north-west, but at night they also disappeared, 
and in the morning we were left on the edge of a wide wilderness without a 
single pioneer On the roads the previous day the guides had informed us 
that three days’ march would bring us to Unmi, and, relying on the truth of 
the report, X bad purchased two days’ provisions, so that this second desertion 
did not much disconcert us, nor raise any suspicion, though it elicited many 
unpleasant remarks about the treachery of the Wagogo We therefore con¬ 
tinued our lourney, but, on the morning of the second day, the narrow, ill- 
dofined track which we had followed became lost in a labyrinth of elephant 
nnd rhinoceros trail- The best men were despatched m all directions to 
seek the vanished road, but they were all unsuccessful, and we had no 
lesourco left but the compass. The next day brought us into a dense jungle 
of acacia and euphorbia, through which we had literally to push our way by 
scrambling and crawhng along the ground under natural tunnels of embracing 
shrubbery, cuttu^ the convolvuli and ci^pers, thrustmg aside stout, thorny 
bushes, and by various detours taking advantage of every slight opemng the 
jungle afforded This naturally lengthened our journey, and piotractra ou{ 
stay in the wilderness. On the ovemng of the third day the first death in 
this dismal waste occurred. 

The fourth day we made but 14 miles, and the march was threefold more 
urduouB than the precedmg tramp Not a drop of water was discovered, and 
the weaker people, labouring beneath their loads, and undergoing besides, 
hunger and thirst, lagged b^ind the vanguard many miles, which caused 
the rearguard^der two of the white men much suffenng. As the last files 
advanced th^ shouldered the loads of the weaker men, and endeavoured to 
encourage them to resume the march. Some of these poor fellows were 
enabled to reach camp, where their necessities were relieved by medicme and 
restoratives. But five strayed from the path which the passing Expedition 
bad made, and were never seen alive agam. Scouts sent out to exj^oro the 
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woods found ouo dead about a milq fiom our load, the oOicis must haie 
hojitk'ssly A\aiidcicd on until tliey also fell down and died 
On the fifth dst a\c auivcd tat a small village, lately erected, called U\cii- 
veii, the population oi which consisted of foui nogiocs, thui wives, and little 
ones These pcoj Ic had not a spam ot food to sjme Most ot our Expedition 
ttcio unable to moic for hunger and fatigue In this due oxticmity I 
ordered a halt, and selected twenty of the strongest to proceed to Suna, 29* 
miles norih-west hum Uvcnvcri, to piuchase lood. In the nitenal 1 ex¬ 
plored the woods ni s^uroh of game, but tho quest was fimlless, though one 
of my men disco\ticd a hon s den, and biought me two >oung lions, winch I 
killed and sl>inned Rttiuning to camp from the fruitless hunt, I was so 
struck with the pinched laces of my joor people ihat I could have almost 
wept il I imeht have done so without evcUing kai ol oiu fato in their minds, 
but I resohed to do something tow aids relieving the passing needs of fieice 
hungei To oftect tins, a shcct-iron trunk was emptied of its contents, and 
being filled with wntti, was placed on the fire I then brokeo] eii oni medicil 
stores, and took 5 lbs of Scotch oatmeal and three tins ot llc\alcuta Aiabica, 
with winch I made giuel to feed over 220 men. It was a lare sighc to sec 
those poor fannne-stncktn people hasten to that Toiquay diess-liunk and 
assist me to cook the huge pot of giuel, to watch them fan the fire to a 
fiercer heat, and with tbcir gomds full of water stand by to cool the foaming 
liquid when it threatened to o\erflow, and it was a still bettei sight to watch 
tho pleasnie steal ovci their faces as they ate the welcome food The sick 
and weaker iceei^td a larger portion neai my tent, and another im of oatmeal 
was opened for then suppei and bicakiast Hut a long time must elapse- 
licfoie I shall haic the courage to express my feelings Avlnlst 1 waited for the 
return of my people from Snna with food, and fruitless would be the attempt 
to describe the anxictj with wlmh I listened tor the musketry announcing 
their success After 48 hours’ suspenso we hcaid the joyful sounds, which 
woke us all into new^ life and vigour Tho gram W'as most gieedily seized 
by the hungij pconh, and so animating was the reixat of tho purveyors that 
the soldieis one and all clamouied to be led away that afternoon Nowise 
loth myself to march from tins fatal jungle, I assented, but two moie i>oor 
fellows breathed then last before we left camp 
We pitched that night at the base of a rocky bill overlooking a broad plain, 
which, after the intense gloom and confined atmosphere of the jungle, was 
a great pleasaic to ns, and next day, striking north along this plain, after a 
long maich of 20 miles, under a fervid sun, we reached the district of Suna, 
m tJnmi At this place, we discovered a people icmaikable for their manly 
beauty, noble propoitions, and utter nakedness Neither man nor hoy wore 
either cloth or skins, the women bearing children alone boasted of goat-skins 
With all their p-hysical comeliness and fine proportions, they were the most 
suspicious people we had yet seen It required great tact and patience to- 
.induce them to part with food for our cloth and beads I’hey owned no chief, 
but respected the injunctions of their elders, with whom 1 treated foi lea\ e 
to pass through their land. The permission was reluctantly given, and food 
was grudgingly sold, but we boie with all this silent hostility patiently, and 
1 took groat caic that no overt act on the part of the Expedition should 
cliange their siispiciou into hatred. Our people were so worn out with fatigue 
that SIX more poor fellows died here, and the sick hst numbered thirty Heie 
also Edward Pocock fell seriously ill of typhoid fever For hy sake, as well 
os foi the other suffcitrs, I halted in Suna four days, hut it was evident that 
the longer we stayed m their country the less wo were liked by the natives, 
and It was incumbent on us to move, though much against my inclination 
There were many gra\o reasons why we should have halted several days 
longer, foi Edward Pocock was daily getting worse, and the sick-list increased 
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alaiminjily, tlyseiitciy, iliauliaea, chest diseases, sore feet, tashed my medical 
knowledge lo the -utmost, but piudcnco foibado a stay The rtjar-giiaid and 
captains of the E\poditiou weic thcicforo compelled to do tl^ woik ot ctuiieis, 
and eveiy soldier, loi the time being, uas conveited into a pagazt, oi poitci 
Pocock vas put ii to a Hinmock, the sick and weakly weic ennouiagod to do 
their utmost to move on with the Expedition to more piomising liuds, where 
the natives wcic less siisjaoious, whcio food was moio abundant, and wlnio 
cattle were nurncious Imbued With this hope, the cnliio camp lesumcd its 
march across the ik ii, opin, md well-cultiiatcd country of Uiimi 

Chiwyu w 13 1 cached ihoi t ten o’clock, alter a shoit walk, and here the 
young Englishm in, lalw id rocock, bieathed his last, to the great grief ot 
US all According to t\ o ictcd pedomctcis, wo hid tmi&hed the 400th mile 
of our maich lioni the sti, iMd h. fl rc^ached the base ol the wateishcd whence 
the trickling streams and infant waters begin to floiv E dew aid, when this 
noble young fellow dud AVc buried him at mght, and a cross, cut deep 
into a tree, inaiks Ins last icstmg-placc at Chiw^n As we tiavellcd noitli, 
we became still mine a^-siiied thit we had armed in the dewy laud, whence 
the extreme sonfl'cni <-p)in_,'., ii\ ukts, and sticams dischc^ige their wateis into 
the Nile Fioni i hij^h iidgc oicilooking a\ast extent ot coimtiy, the story 
of their couise was xilainly wiittcn m the deep depicssions and hollows trend¬ 
ing noithward mid noith-le^taaid , and as wo mtted these signs oi the 
incipient Nile, we chciishod the growing hope that heioro long wo should 
gaze with gladdened eyes on the mighty leseiioir which collected these wateis 
that puilcd and iipplcl it om feet, into its bioad bosom, to discharge them 
in one vast body into tho White Nile Fioin Chiwyu we journeyed two daj s 
through IJruni to Mangna, wheic Kaif Hallcck—the caiiici oi Kirk s lottci- 
bag to Livings tone, wlioia I eompellcd lo accompany me to Ujiji in 1871— 
was biutally miudeicd He hid been suffering liom asthma, and I had per- 
iniiled him to follow the mam body slowly, the reai-guaid be mg all omplojcd 
as earners, because of the hcaiy sick list, when he was w'ajlaid by the natives 
and hacked to pieces Tics was tho fiist oicrt act of hostility on the pait ot 
the Wanmi. LJnahlo to fix tho ciimc on any paiticulai village, we resumed 
our journey, and cntcrcil Itnu, a district m Noithem Uiiiui, on tho 21st of 
January 

The village near which we camped was called Viiiyata, and was situated 
in a broad and pt'pulous \alky, contaimng, probably, some two or three 
thousand souls Here wo discovcicd the nver which icceivcd all the streams 
that flowed between Yinjata ind Chiwyu It is called Leewumhu, and its 
flow from this \ dlcy is west Even in the diy season it is a considerable 
stream, some 20 liet in width, and about 2 feet in depth, but in the rniny 
season it becomes a deep and formidable river Ulie natives rc*coived us 
coldly , but as we wcie only two days’journey (lom Iramba, I ledoubled my 
excitious to conciliate the sia’y, suspicious jeoplo, and that evening mj 
efforts seemed crowned with success, for they hi ought milk, eggs, and chickens 
for sale, foi which I parted fieely with cloth The fame ot my hK*rality leacheir 
the ears of the gicat man of the valley, the magic doctoi, who, m the absence 
of a recognised king, is treated by tho natives with the deference and respect 
due to royalty. This important peisonage brought me a fat ox the second day 
of my arnval at Vinyata, and, m exchange, leceived double its value in cloth 
and beads, while a rich piesent was bestowed upon his biothcr and son The 
great man begged for the heart of the slaughtered ox, which was also given 
him, and olherrequests w'ere likew ise honoured by prompt compliance 

We hadlieon compelled to take advantage of the fine sun which shone this 
day to dry the bales and goods, and I noticed, though without misgiving, 
that the natives eyed them greedily. The morning of tho third day the 
magic doctor returned again to camp to beg for some more beads to “ make 
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Lrotheihood wath liim ” To this, after some show of loluctance to give 
too lunch, I* assented, and he departed appaicntly pleased Half an hour 
afterwards, the •vtar-ci'y of the Waturu was heard resounding thiongh each ot 
the 200 villages of Ihe Leewumbu Valley This \iai-cry was similar to that 
of the Wagogo, and phonetically it might be spelt “Hehii, A Ilehu,*' the 
latter syllables ^awn out in a prolonged cry—thrilling and loud As we bad 
heard the Wagogo sound such war-notes upon evciy slight anpantion of 
strangers, we imagined that the wamors of Itum wcie summoned to contend 
against some marauders, like the warlike Waramba, or other malcontent 
neighhouis, and, nothing disturbed by it, wo pursued our various avocations, 
like peaceful beings, ficsh from oui new brotheihood with the elders of Ituru 
Some of our'men were gone out to the neighbouring pool to draw w'ater foi 
their respective messes, others had wandeied ofl to cut wood, others, again, 
weie about staitmg to purchase food, when, suddenly, we saw the outputs 
of the camp daikened by about a hundred natives in full war costume 
Feathers ot the bustard, the eagle, and the kite waved above some of then 
heads, the mane of the zebra and the giraffe encucled other swarthy brows, 
in their left hands l;liey held bows and arrows, while in their nght they bore 
spears 

This hostile gathering natuially alarmed us, for what had wo done to 
occasion disturbance or war? Remembering the pacific bearing of Living¬ 
stone when he and I were menaced by the cannibal Wabembe, I gave oideis 
that none should leave camp until we could ascertain what this hostile pro¬ 
ceeding meant, and that none should by any demonstration provoke the 
natives While wc waited to see what the Waturu intended to do, their 
numbers incieased tenfold, and eveiy bush find tree hid a wairior Om 
camp was situates! on the edge of a broad wildciness that extended westwaul 
many days’ march, but to the north, east, and south, nothing was seen sa\e 
villages and cultivated ground, which, with the caielcss mode of agricnltuie 
in vogue amongst savages, contained acres of dwaif slirubbery 1 doubt, 
however, whether throughout this valle^K a better locality for a camp could 
have been selected than the one wc had chosen Fifty or sixty yards around 
us was open ground, so that we had the advantage of clear space to pi event 
the approach of an enemy unseen A slight fence of bush served to screen 
vour numbers from those without the camp, but having had no occasion to 
suspect hostilities, it was ill adapted to shield us from attack 

When the Waturu had become so numeious in our vicinity that we no 
longer doubted they weic summoned to fight us, I deaiiatched a young man 
who knew their language to ascertain their intention As he advanced towards 
them SIX or seven warriors drew near to talk with him When ho returned 
he informed us that one of our men had stolen some milk and butter from a 
small village, and that we must pay for it in cloth The messenger was sent 
back to tell them that white men did not come to their country to rob oi 
quarrel, that they had hut to name the price of what was stolen to he paid at 
“once, and that not one gram of com or milleh-seed should beappropnated by 
us wrongfully Upon this the prmcipal wamors drew nearer, until we could 
hear their voices plainly, though we did not understand the nature of the 
conversation The messenger informed us that the elders demanded four yards 
of sheeting, which was about six times the value of the stolen articles, but 
at such a moment it was useless to haggle over so tnfling a demand, and the 
cloth was paid When it was given to them the elders said they were satisfied, 
and withdrew. 

It soon became evident, however, that though the elders were content the 
warriors were not, as they could Ite seen hurrymg by scores from all parts of 
the valley, and gesticulating violently m crowds Still we waited patiently, 
)iopiDg that if the old men and prmcipal wamors were rraJly well disposed 
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towards us tlieir voices would prevail, and that they would be able to assuage 
tho wild passions which now seemed to animate the others As we watched 
them we noted that about two hundred detached themselve* from the gesticu¬ 
lating crowds east of the camp, and disappeared hurrying to the thick bush 
west of us Soon afterwards one of my men returned from that direction 
bleeding profusely from the face and arm, and reported that he and a youth, 
named Suheman, were out collecting firewood when they were attacked by a 
large crowd of savages, who were hidden in the bush A knobstick had 
crushed the man’s nose and a spear had severely wounded him m tho arm, but 
he had managed to escape, while Suheman was killed, a dozen spears having 
been plunged into his back , 

'Ihis report, and the appearance of their bleeding comrade, so excited tho 
soldiers of the Expedition that they were only with the utmost difficulty 
restrained from beginning a battle at once Even yet I hoped that war might 
bo prevented by a little diplomacy, while I did not forget to open tho ammu- 
nition-boxes and prepare for the worst But much was meanwhile to be done 
The enclosure of the camp requited to be built up, and something of a fortifi¬ 
cation was necessary to repel the attack of such a large force While we wore 
thus prejianng without ostentation to defend ourselves from what I conceived 
to he an imminent onslaught, the Waturii, now our declared enemies, advanced 
upon the camp, and a showei of arrows fell all round ps Sixty soldiers, held 
m readiness, were at once oidered to deploy m front of the camp, fifty yards 
off, the Wanguana, or freemen of Zanzibar, obedient to the command, rushed 
out of tho camp, and the battle commenced Immediately after, these sixty 
men, with axes, were ordeied to cut bushes and laiso a high fence of thorn 
around the camp, while twenty more were employed to throw up lofty plat¬ 
forms like towers within, for shari>shooter8 We busied ourselves m bringing 
the sections of the Lady Alice inside to make a central refuge for a last lesist- 
ance, and m otherwise stieiigthenmg the defences Every one toiled with a 
will, and while the filing of the skirmishers, growing more distant, announced 
that the enemy was withdrawing, we were left to our task unmolested When 
tho camp w'as prepared, I ordered the bugler to sound the retreat, m order that 
ithc savages miglit have time to consider w'hethei it was politic for them to 
lenew the fight 

The skirmishers now returned and announced that fifteen of the enemy were 
killed, while a great many more were wounded and borne off by their friends 
All my men had distinguished themselves—even “ Bull,” my British bull-dog, 
had seized one of the Waturu by the leg, and had given him a taste of the 
power of the shain canines of his hiced, before the poor savage was mercifully 
despatched by a Snider bullet Wo rested that day from further trouble, and 
the next morning we waited events until mne o’clock, when tibie enemy appeared 
in greater force than ever, having summoned their neighbours all round to 
assist them, as I now felt assured, in our rum Though we were reluctant to 
war upon people whom I the previous day thought might still be converted 
into friends, we were not slow to continue fighting if the natives were deter¬ 
mined on hostilities Accordingly I selected four experienced men to lead four 
several detachments, and gave orders that they should march m different direc¬ 
tions through the valley, and meet at some high rocks distant five miles off; 
that they should seize u^nall cattle, and burn every village as soon as taken. 
Obedient to the command they sallied fordi from me camp, and thus began 
the second day’s fight 

They wore soon vigorously engaged with the enemy, who fled fast and 
clamorous before them to an open plam on tho banks of the Leewnmbu. The 
■detachment under Fai 3 alla Chnstie became too excited, and because the enemy 
Imagined that they had only to show themselves to cause every native to 
ffy, but pnee on the plam—^havmg drawn thrai away mto isolation some miles 
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from any succour—the negroes turned ujion them and slaughtered the detach¬ 
ment to a man, except the messenger, who had been detailed to accompany 
the party in older to report success or failure I had taken the precaution to 
send one swift-footed man along with each detachment for this purpose The 
messenger came from Farjalla to procure assistance, which was at once de- 
sjjalchod, though, indeed, too late to aid the unfortunate men, hut not too late 
to save a second detachment from a like fate, for the victorious enemy, after 
slaughtering the first division, had turned upon the second with the evident 
intention to cut up in detail the entire force opposed to them When the 
support arrived they found the second detachment all but lost Two soldiers 
had l^on killed, the captain, Ferahan, had a deep spear-wound m his side, 
the otWs were hemmed m A volley was poured into the rear of the astonished 
enemy, and the paity was saved With their combined forces our people dis¬ 
charged a second volley, and then continued then maich almost unopposed to 
the northern and eastern extremity of the valley Meanwhile, smoko was seen 
issuing from the south and south-east, informing us that the third and fourth 
detachments were pursuing their way victoriously, and soon a score oi more 
villages were enwiappod in dense volumes of smoke Even at a distance of 
8 miles we behold burning villages, and shortly after the blazing settlements 
to the north and east announced our tnumph on all sidos Towards evening 
the soldiers letumcd, brmgmg cattle and an abundance of gram to the camp, 
but when the muster-roll was called I found I had lost twenty-one men, who 
had been hilled, while thirty-five deaths of the enemy were leported 

The third day we renewed the battle with sixty good men, who received 
instructions to proceed to the extreme length of the valley and destroy what 
had been left on the previous day These came to a strong and largo village 
on the north-east, winch, after a slight resistance, they entered, loading them¬ 
selves there with gram, and afterwards setting the village on fii e Long before 
noon It was clearly seen that the savages had had enough of war, and were 
quite demoralised, so that our jicople returned through the now silent and 
blackened valley without molestation Just before daybreak on the fourtli 
day we quitted our camp and continued our journey north-west, with pro¬ 
visions sufficient to last us six days, leaving the jieople of Ituru to ponder on 
the harsh fate they had drawn on themselves by their greed, tieachery, and 
wanton muiderous attack on peaceful strangers 

We were still a formidable force, strong m numbers, guns, and property, 
though, for an Expedition destined to explore so many thousand miles of new 
countries, we had suffered seveiely 1 had started from the coast with over 
300 men , but when I reviewed the Expedition at Mgongo Tembo, m Iramba, 
which we reached three days after departing flora the scene of our conflict, I 
found I had but 194 men left In less than three months 1 had already lost 
by dysentery, famine, heart-disease, desertion, and war, over 120 men, natives 
of Africa, and one European I have not now the time—^for my work* is hut 
•beginning—to relate a tithe of our adventures, or how we suffered You can 
better imagine our penis, our novel and strange iortunes, if you reflect on the 
loss of 120 men out of a force so limited. Such a reduction even in a styon g 
regiment would he deemed almost a catastrophe. What name will you give 
it when you cannot recruit your numbers, when every man that dies is a 
loss that cannot he repaired, when your work, which is to last years, is but 
commencing, when each mormng you say to yourself, “ This day may 
your last**? 

On entenng Iramha we came upon a land w'here to all strangers that 
appeared the natives called out “ Mirambo and his robbers are coming.” But 
a vast amount of patience and suave language saved us from the doom that 
everywhere threatens this now famous chieitam Despite, however, tiie 
countless medlomes and magic arts that have been made and practised against 
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hiin, Miiambo yet lives He seems to make war upon all mankind in tins 
portion of the African intmor, and appears to be possea^d of ubiquitous 
poweis We heard of him advancing upon the natives in Northern Ugogo, 
Ukimbu was terror-stricken at his name, the people of Unjanyenilie were still 
fighting him, and here, in liamba, he had been met and fought, and was 
again daily expected As we journeyed on thioiigh Iramba and enteied Usu- 
kunia his lame increased, foi we were now drawing near some ol the scenes of his 
wildest evploits. When vve approached the Victoria Niyanza he was actually 
fishtiug hut a day’s maich from us with the people of Usauda and Masnri, 
anil a score of tunes we came near being plunged into conflicts, because the 
natives mistook our Expedition foi Mirambo’s foice Oui ceflour, however, 
s ived us, before we became actually engaged in the struggle 

Various were our fortuiies in our travels between Msrongo Tembo, in Iramba, 
and the Nijanra We tiaversed the whole length of Usukuma, through the 
districts of Mombiti, U&iha, Mondo, Seugciema, and Marja, and, passmg 
thioush tJsmaow, re-entered Usukuma by Uchainbi, and arrived at the lake 
after a march of 720 miles As far as Western Ugogo 1 may pass over the 
country without any attempt at description, since the public may obtain a 
detailed account of it m my work, ‘ How I found Livingstone.’ Thence north 
IS a new country to all, and a brio! description npiy ho ^nteiesting to students 
of \fncan geography 

North of M/anza a level jfiain extends as lar as the frontier of Usandawi, a 
distance of 35 English miles At Mnkoiidoku the altitude, as indicated by 
two fiist-ratc aneroids, was 2800 hot At Mtiwi, 20 miles north^ the altitude 
w as 2825 feet Diverging west and north-west, we ascended the slope of what 
was apparently a lengthy mountain wall, hut upon aiiivmg at the summit we 
ascertained this to be a wide plateau, covered with forest The plateau has 
an altitude of 3800 feet at its eastern extremity, hut as it extends westward 
it rise ^ to a height of4500 ieel It crabiaces all Uj anzi,Ui)j anyemhe, Usukuma, 
Uiimi, and Iramba—m short, all that part of Central Africa lying between the 
valley ol the Eufiji south and the Victoria Niyanza north, and the mean 
altitude of this broad upland cannot exceed 3500 feet * From Mzanza to the 
Niyanza is a distance of nearly 300 geographical miles, yet at no part of this 
long journey did the aiictoids indicate a higher altitude than 5100 feet above 
the sea 

As far as Unmi from the eastern edge of the plateau the land is covered 
with a thick jungle ol ai acias, which by its dcniiitj' stiangles all other sjiecied 
of vegetation Here and there only m the cleft of a rock a giant euphorbia 
may be seen, sole lord ol its steiile domain The soil is shallow, and consists 
ol vegetable mould mixed largely with sand and detritus ol the hare rocks 
which crown each knoll and iidge, and which testily too plainly to the violence 
of the periodical rains In the basin of Matongo, in Southern Unmi, we were 
informed by the ruins of hills and ridges, relics of a loftier upland, of what 
has been eflected by Nature in the course of long ages No savwnt need ever 
exjiound to the traveller who views those rocky rums the geological history of 
this country. From a distance we viewed the glistening, naked, n-nQ riven 
rocks as a most singular scene, hut when we stood amongst them, and noted 
the appearance of the fragments of granite, gneiss, and porphyry, peeled, as it 
were, nnd after nnd, like an onion, oi leaf after leaf, like an artichoke, until 
the rock was wasted away, it seemed as if Dame Nature had left these stony 
anatomies, these hilly skeletons, to demonstrate her laws and career. It 
appeared to me as if she said, “ Behold my broad basin of Matongo, with its 
to^mg villages, and herds of cattle, and fields of com, surrounded by t he ae 

* Evidently more correctly given as 4500 feet in the ‘New York Herald’ of 
Ootobor 11th —En 
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hare rocks—m primeval time this upland was covered with water, it was the 
bed of a vast sea The wateis were dried, leaving a wide expanse of level 
land, upon which 1 have caused heavy rains to fall five months out of each 
year during all the ages that have elapsed since first the hot sunshine fell 
upon the soil These rams washed away the loose sand and made deep 
furrows in course of time, until at certain places the rocky kernel under the 
soil began to appear The fuirows became enlarged, the water frittered away 
their l^nks, and conveyed the earth to lower levels, through which it wore 
away a channel first through the poil, and lastly through the rock itself, which 
you may see if you but descend to the bottom of that hasin You will there 
behold, worn thiough the solid rock, a fissure some CO feet in depth, and, as 
you look on that, you will have an idea of the power and force of tropical rams. 
It 18 through that channel that the soil, robbed from these rocks, has been 
earned away towards theNiyanza to fill its depths, and in time make dry land 
of it ” You ma} ask how came these once solid rocks, which are now but 
skeletons ol hills and stony heaps, to be thus split into so many fragments 
Have you never seen the effect ol water thrown iijxin lime ? Tliese solid locks 
have been biokcn and jiceled m an almost similar manner The tropical sun 
heated the surface of these rocks to an intense degree, and the cold ram then 
felling caused the rocks to splii and peel as we now see them 

Such IS really the geologicm history of this country. Eidge after ridge, 
basin after basin, from Western Ugogo to the Niyanza, tell the same tale, 
but it IS not until we enter Cential Qrimi that we begin to marvel at the 
violence of the process by which Nature has thus transformed the face of the 
land For here the perennial springs and nvulets first unite and form nvers, 
after collecting and absoibing the moisture from the watershed, and these 
rivers, though but gentle streams during the dry season, become formidable 
during tlie rains It is m Central Unmi that the Nile levies its earliest 
tribute upon Equatorial Africa, and if you look ujxm the map and draw a line 
east from the latitude of Ujijx to longitude 35° k , you will strike upon the 
sources of tboLeewumbu, the extreme southern fecdei oi tlie Victoria Niyanza 
In Iramba, between Mgongo Tembo and Mombiti, we came upon what must 
have been in former times an arm of the Victoria Niyanza It is called the 
Luwamberri Plain, after a nver of that name, and is about 40 miles in width 
Its altitude is 3775 feet above the sea, and but a few feet above the Victoria 
Niyanza We were fortunate in crossing the broad shallow stream in the diy 
season, for during the maatkat or rainy season, the plain is converted into a 
wide lake 

The Leewumbu River, after a course of 170 miles, becomes known in 
Usukuma as the Monunguh River After another run of 100 miles, it is con¬ 
verted into the Shimeeyu, under which name it enters the Victoiia, east of 
tins port of Kagehyi Roughly, the Shimeeyu may be said to have a length 
of 350 miles After penetrating the forest and jungle west of the Luwam- 
bern we enter Usukuma, a country thickly peopled and rich m cattle It is 
a senes ol rolling plains, with here and there, far apart, a cham of jagged 
hills The descent to the lake is so gradual that I expect to find upon 
sounding it, as T intend to do, that, though it covers a vast area, it is very 
shallow. 

Now, after our long journey, the Expedition is halted a hundred yards 
from the lake, and as I look upon its dancing waters I long to launch the 
lady AZtee, and venture out to explore its mysteries Though on its shore, 
I am still as ignorant of its configuration and extent as any man in England 
or America I have questioned the natives of Uchambi cloeely upon the 

subject at issue, but no one can satisfy me—though they speak positively_ 

whether the lake is one piece of water or more. 1 hear a multitude of strange 
names, but whether they are of countries or lakes it is impossible to divmc, 
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for the people’s knowledge of geography is naturally veiy su|)eifioial My 
impression, however, is t^t Speke, in his bold sketcli and imagined outline, 
18 nearer the truth than Livingstone, who reported upon#hearsay at a great 
distance from its shores As soon as I can finish my letters, the sections ot 
the Za</y Alice shall be screwed togethei, the fiist English boat that ever 
sailed on the African lakes shall venture upon her mission, and 1 shall not 
rest until 1 have thoroughly explored every nook and cranny of the shores 
oi the Victoria It is with great pride and pleasure 1 think of our success 
m conveying such a large craft safely through the hundreds of miles of jungle 
which we have traversm, and just now I feel as though the entire wealth of 
the universe could not bribe me to turn back from my work , Indeed, it is 
with the utmost impatience that I contemplate the task of wntmg my letters, 
before startmg upon the more agreeable woik of exploiing, but 1 remembei 
the precept, “ Duty before pleasure ” 

I hear strange tales about the countnes on the shoies of this lake, which 
make me still more eager to start One man talks about a territoiy peopled 
with dwarfs, and another with giants, while a third is said to possess a breed 
of such large dogs that even my mastifis aie quite small compaied to them 
All these may bo idle romances, and I lay no stress on anj thing reported to 
me, as 1 hope to be enabled to see with my o^n eyes all the wondcis of those 
unknown countries i 

It IS unfortunate that J have not Speke’s hook with me, but a map of 
Central Africa which I carne<l here contains the statement m brackets that 
the Victoria Niyanza has an altitude of only 3308 feet above the ocean If 
this statement is on Sjieke’s authority, either he is wrong, or I am, for my 
two ancioids, almost fiesh from England, make it much higher One ranges 
from 3550 to 3650 feet, the other from 3575 to 3G75 feet * I have not 
boiled my thermometers yet, but intend doing so Ixjloic startmg on the woik 
of (xploring the lake I have no reason to susiiect that the aneroids are at 
fault, as they are both first-class instruments, and have been carefully carried 
with the chronometers With regard to Sjjeke’s position of Muanza, I incline 
to think that he is light, but, as I have not visited Muanza, 1 cannot tell 
The natives point it out westward of Kagehyi, and but a short distance 
ofl The jxiBition of the poit of Kagehyi is south latitude 2 deg. 31 min, 
cast longitude 33 deg 13 miu 

I mubteied the men of the Expedition yesterday, and ascertained it to 
consist of thiee white men and 166 Wanguana soldiers and canicis, twenty- 
eight having died since leaving Ituru, thirty days ago Over one-half of our 
foice has thus been lost by desertion and deaths This is a teriible fact, 
but I hope that their long lest here will icvive the weak and strengthen 
the strong The dioadfnl scourge of the Exiiedition has been dysentery, and 
I can boast of hut few patients cured of it by medicine, tho’igh it was heely 
given, as we were possessed of abundance of medical stores A great draw¬ 
back to their cure has been the necessity of moving on, whereas a few days*, 
rest, in a country blessed with good water and food, would have restored 
many of them to health, but good water and good food combined could not 
bo procured anywhere but here The Arabs would have taken nine months 
or a year to march this long distance, while wc have jierfonned it in only 103 
days, including halts As I vaccinated every member of the Expedition on 
the coast, 1 am happy to say that not one has fallen a victim to small-pox. 

1 leave this letter in the hands ot Snngoro, a Msawahiii trader, who resides 
here, in the hope that ho will be enabled shortly to forward it to Unyanyembe, 
as he frequently sends caravans with ivory, but a copy of it I shall take 


* Speke’s observations on his first Expedition gave the altitude of the lA ke as 
3740 feet above the sea-level.—[En ] 
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with me to Uganda, and dehver to Mtesa, the King, to be conveyed, if pos- 
Bible, to Colonel Gordon Since leaving Mpwapwa I have not met one cam van 
bound for Zanvib&r; and after leaving Ugogo it was impossible to meet one, 
or to despatch couriers through such dangeious countries as we have tiaveised 
The letters containing the account of our exploration of the Victoria Niyanza 
and our subsequent maich to the Albert Niyanza I hope to be able to deliver 
personally into the hands of Golonel Gordon, and lu this expectation I remain, 
yours oMiontly, jj g 

PS—^You may have observed that I have diffeied from Captain Speke in 
the spelling «f Nyanza, as ho calls it 1 have taken tho liberty of writing it 
as It is actually pronounced by both Arabs and natives, Ni-yanza or Nee- 
yanza 

March 5 —The boiling point observed by one of Ncgretti and Zambia’s 
apparatus this day was 205 deg G rain , temperature of air, 82 deg Fahren¬ 
heit The boiling point observed by another mstrnnient by a different maker 
was 205 deg 5 min , temperature of an, 81 dog Fahrenheit Tho baroractei 
at the same time indicated 2b 90 inches The mean of the baionietiical 
observations at Zanzibar was 30 048 The mean of the barometrical obser\a- 
tions during j.evcn days’ residince here has been 2G 138 


II. 

Ulagalln, \ t S 1 ’'^ Capital, Uganda, E, long 32 deg 49 min 45 set , 

N lat 0 deg 32 mm , April 12, 1875 * 

I WHITE this letter m haste, as it is the record of a work begun, and not ended 
—1 mean the exploration of the Victoria Niyanza But brief as it neccssanlj 
must be, I am sure it will mtcicst thousands of >our readers, foi it solves the 
great question, “ Is the Victoria Nijanzaone lake, or docs it consist of a group 
of lakes such as Livingstone reported it u’ 

In answer to the queiy, I will begin by stating that I have explored, by 
means of the Lady Altce, nearly the whole of tho Southein, Eastern, and North- 
Eastern shores of the Victoria Nij anza, have penetmted into every bay, inlet, 
and creek that indent its shores, and haie taken thiity-seven observations, so 
that 1 feel competent to decide upon the question at issue, without bias oi 
prejudice to any hytiothesis I have a mass of notes relating to the countnes 
visited, and ample means of making a proper chait at my comp at Usukuma, 
but I have with me at present neither pajier, parallelrfulcs, noi any mstniraent 
whatever to lay down the positions I nave taken 1 only brought hither an 
artiGcial horizon, sextant, chronometer, two aneioids, boiling-point apparatus, 
souuding-lme, a few guns, ammunition, and some provision, as I wished to 
keep the boat as light as possible, that she might work easily m the storms of 
the Niyanza But when I reach camp I piopose to draw a correct chart of the 
Niyanza, and to write such notes upon the several countnes I have visited as 
will repay perusal and study. 

1 have already informed you that our camp at Kagehyi, in Usukuma, is 
situated in e long 33 deg 13 mm, and s. lat. 2 deg 31 mm Before staitmg 
on the exploration of the lake 1 ascei tamed that Muanza was situated a few 
miles west^ almost on the same parallel of latitude as Kagehyi Now, Muanza 
18 the point whence Siieke obseived the Victoria Niyanza, and where he drew 
his imaginary sketch of the lake from information given to him by the natives 
If you will look at Speke’s map you will find that it contains two islands— 


* ‘Daily Telegraph,’ Nov. 15, 1875. 
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TJkorewe and Massita Looking at the same objects from Eagehyi, 1 should 
have concluded that they were islands mjrself, but a faithful exploration of 
the lake has proved that the latter is not insulated, but a«lengthy promontory 
of land extending from e long 34 deg 46i ram to e long 32 deg. 40 ram 
15 sec That part of the lake which Speke observed from Muanssa is really a 
huge gulf about 25 miles wide by 65 miles long. To the noble Niyauza, 
discovered by him, Speke loyally gave the surname of Yictoria, as a tribute to 
his Sovereign, which let no man take away, but in older to connect for ever 
Speke’s name with the lake which he then found I have thought it but simple 
justice to the gallant explorer to call the immense inlet Speke Gulf 

If you look again on Speke’s map you will observe how boldly he has 
sketched the Niyanza stretching eastward and north-eastwarS. Considering 
that he drew it from mere native report, which never yet was exact or clear, 
I must say that I do not think any other man could have ai rived so near the 
truth T must confess that I could not have done it myself, for I could make 
little of the vague and mythical reports of the natives of Kagehyi 

Proceeding eastward towards the unknown and fabulous distance m the 
lAidy M'My with a picked crew of eleven men and a guide, I coasted along 
the southern shore ot the lake lound many a noble hay, until we came to the 
mouth of the Shimecyu, in e long 33 deg 33 min , s lat 2 deg 35 mm —^by 
far the noblest river discharging into the lake whicii we have yet seen The 
Shimeeyu has a length of 370 miles, and is the extreme southern source of the 
Nile Before emptying into the lake it unites with the Luwambern River, 
along with which it issues m a majestic flood to the Victoria Niyanza At 
its mouth it IS a mile wide, but contracts as we proceed up the channel to 
400 yards Even by itself it would make no insignificant White Nile By 
accident our route through Ituru took us from its birthplace, a month’s march 
fiom the lake, and along many a mile ot its crooked course, until by means of 
the Lady Ahce we wore enabled to see it enter the Niyanza, a nver of con¬ 
siderable magnitude 

Between the mouth of the Shimeeyu and Kagehyi were two distncts—Sima 
and Magu—of the same nature as Usukuma, and inhabited by peoples speaking 
the same dialect On the eastern side of the river is Magan/a, and beyond, 
Manasu 


Coastmg still along the southern shore of the lake, beyond Manasu, we come 
to Ututwa, inhabited by a people speaking a diflerent language, namely, that 
of the Wajika—as the Wamanasn are called here—a people slender and tall, 
carrying formidably long knives and tombly portentous spears In B. long. 
33 aeg 46 min 45 sec we sailed to the extreme end of Speke Gulf, and then 
turned north waid am far as s lat 2 dog. 5 mm., whence we jiroceeded west¬ 
ward almost in a straight line along Shahshi and Uramha, in Ukerewe In x 
long. 33 deg. 26 mm we came to a strait—the Rugeshi Strait—which separates 
one half of Ukerewe from the other half, and by which there is a direct means 
of communication from Speke Gulf with the countries lying north of Ukerewe. 
We did not pass through, but proceeded still westward, hugging the bold shores 
of that part of Ukerewe, which is an island, as far as e. long 32 deg. 40 min 
15 sec., whence, following the land, we turned north-west, mence north, until 
m s. lat. 1 deg. 63 min., we turned east again, coasting along the northern 
shores of Ukerewe Island until we came to the tabular-topped bluff of Majita 
(Spoke miscalled this Mazita, or Maziti, and termed it an island), in e. long. 
S3 deg 9 mm. 45 sec, and s lat 1 deg 50 mm, whence the land starts by 
trendmg northward of east. North of Shizu in Ukerewe hes the large island 
of Ukara, whicjh gives its name with some natives to that part of the lake 
I^ii^ between it and Ukerewe It is about 18 miles long by 12 wide, and is 
in hahitedby a people strong m charms and magic medicme. 

Prom Majita we pass on again to tho north shore of Shahshi, whose south 
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coast IS bounded by Speke Gulf, and beyond Shabslu we come to the first dis- 
tnet in Uiuri Urun extends from Sbahshi in s lat 1 deg 50 mm,, to 
O’deg 40 rain s,, ^d embraces the districts of Wyi, Ineni, Unen, Igengi, 
Tltin, Shirati, ana Mohuru. Its coast is indented most remarkably with 
bays and creeks, which extend far inland East of the immediate coast-line 
the country is a level plain which is drained by an important nver, called 
Shirati All other streams that issue into the lake along tlie coast of Urun 
are insignificant 

North of Shirati, the most northern distnct of Urun, begins the country of 
Ugeyeya, whose bold and mountainous shores form a stror^ contrast to the 
flats of Shirati and Mohuni Hero are mountains using abruptly fiom the 
lake to a height of 3000 feet and more This coast is also verj cnxiked and 
irregular, requiring jiatient and laborious rowing to investigate its many bends 
and curves The jicoplc are a timid and suspicious race, much vexed % their 
neighbours, the Warun, south, and Wamasai, east, and arc loth to talk to 
strangers, as the Arab slave-dealers of Pangani have not taugnt them to love 
people carrying guns The Wagej eya, having been troubled by the Warun, 
have left many miles of wilderness uninhabited between their country and 
that of their fierce neighbours But Sungoro, the agent of Mse Sabar—who 
has prompted the Waniri to many a devihsh act, and pin chased their human 
spoils—IS constructing in Ukerewe a dhow of twenty or tliiity tons burden, 
with which he intends to pi oseaite more actively his nefarious tiado Nothing 
would have pleased me better than to ha\e been commissioned by some Govern¬ 
ment to hang all such wretches wherever found, and if ever a piiate deserved 
death for inhuman crimes, Sungoro, the slave-trader, deseivcs death Kagebyi, 
m Usukuma, has become the seat ot that inhuman slavcstiade To that part 
they are collected from Sima, Mj^i, Ukerewe, Urun, and Ugeyeya, and when 
Sungoro has floateil his dhow and hoisted his blood-stained ensign, the great 
sin will mciease tenlold, and the caravan-road to Unyanyembe will become 
hell’s highway 

On the coast of Ugeyeya I expected to discover a channel to another lake, 
ns tbeio might be a gram of truth in what the Wanguana reported to Living¬ 
stone , but 1 found nothing of the sort except unusually deep bends in the 
shore, which led nowhere. The streams were insignificant, and undeserving 
the name of rivers 

A few miles from the equator I came ujion two islands formed of basaltic 
rock, and overgrown with a dense growth of tropical vegetation One had a 
natural bndge of rock 30 feet long and 15 feet wide , the other showed a small 
cave 

In B longitude 34 deg 49 mm, at Nakidimo of^^Ugeyeya, we came to 
the furthest point cast of the Victona Niyanza North of Ugeyeya begms 
Baringo, a limited country extendmg over about 16 miles of latitude Its 
coast IB also remarkable for deep indentations and noble bays, some of which 
are almost entirely closed by land, and might well be called lakes by unculti¬ 
vated or vague Waganda Large islands also are numerous, some of which 
he 80 close to the shorc-lme that if we had not hugged its edge closely wo 
should have mistaken them for portions of the mainland North of Banngo 
the land is again distinguished by lofty hills, cones, and plateaus which sink 
eastwaid into plains, and here a new country commences—Unyara—the 
language of whose people is totally distinct from that of Usukuma, and ap¬ 
proaches to that of Uganda and Usoga. Unyara occupies the north-eastern 
coast of the Victona Niyanza, and by observation the extreme north-eastern 
point of the Niyanza ends m e. long 84 deg. 35 mm, and n lat. 33 mm 
43 sec As I intend to send you a chart of the Niyanza, it is needless We to 
enter into mmor details, but 1 may as well mention that a large portion of 
the north-eastern end ot the lake is almost entu^ly closed m by the shores 
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of Ugana and of two islands, Chaga and ITsiigurn, the latter of which is one of 
the largest in the Niyanza While TJnyara occupies the north-eastern coast 
ot the Victorian Sea, Ugana commences the northern coast of the lake from 
the east, and running south-west a few miles forms here a ^rge bay. It then 
trends westward, and the island of Chaga* runs directly north and south for 
8 miles, at a distance of 12 miles from the opposite coast of Unyara With 
but a narrow channel between, Usuguru Island runs from the southern extre¬ 
mity of Chaga, in a south-south-easterly direction, to within 6 miles from the 
eastern shore of the mainland Thus hereabouts almost a lake is formed 
separate from the Niyanza 

North of Chaga Island, Usoga begins with the large district of Usowa, 
where we met with the first hostile demonstration—^though no! actual deed, 
as the act was checked by show of superior weapons—on the part of the 
natives. Thence as wo pi ocoodf westward, the distncts of Ugamba, Uvira, 
Usamu, and Utambi, line the coast of Usoga Where Utambi begins, large 
islands again become frequent, the prinoiiml of which is Uvuma, an indepen¬ 
dent country, and the largest m the Victoria Niyanza At Uvuma, we ex- 
ixirienced treachery and hostility on the part of the natives By show of 
friendship on their pait, wc were induced to pass within a few yards of the 
shore, where a mass of natives were hid in ambush behind the trees While 
sailing quietly by, exchanging fnendly greetings with them, we were sud¬ 
denly attacked with a showex of lai^e rocks, several of which struck the boat, 
but the helm being quickly put “ hard up,” we sheered from shore to a safer 
distance, but not before the foremost of the lascals had to bo laid dead by a 
shot from one of my revolvers 

After proceeding some miles we entered a channel between the islands of 
Uvuma and Bugeyeya, but close to the shore of Uvuma Here wo discovered a 
fleet of large canoes—thirteen m number—carrj'ing over a hundred warriors, 
armed with shields, spoais, and slinks The foiemost canoe contained baskets 
of sweet potatoes, which the people held up, as if they were desirous to trade 
I ordcied my party to cc.ise lowing, and as there was but a slight breeze we 
still held on with the sail, and permitted the canoe to approach While we 
were bargaining for potatoes with this party the other canoes came up and 
blocked the boat, while the people began to lay surreptitious hands on every¬ 
thing, but we found their pin pose out, and 1 warned the robbers away with 
ray gun They jeered at this, and immediately seized their spears and shields, 
while one canoe hastened away with some heads its crew had stolen, and 
which a man insolently held up to ray view, mockingly inviting us to catch 
him At the dangerous example of this I fired, and the man fell dead in his 
place The others prepared to launch thoir spears, but the repeating nfle was 
too much for the crowd of so-called warriors, who had hastened like pirates 
to pillage us Three were shot dead, and as they retreated my elephant rifle 
smashed their canoes, the results of which we saw m the confusion attend¬ 
ing each discharge After a few rounds from the big gun we continued on our 
way, still hugging the sWe of Uvuma, for it was unnecessary to fly after such* 
an exhibition of mglonous conduct on the part of thirteen canoes, containing 
in the aggregate over one hundred men 

In the evening we anchored in the channel between Uvuma and Usoga, in 
h long 33 deg 40 imn 15 sec., and n lat 0 d^. 30 mm. 9 sec. Next 
mommg, the current perceptibly growing stronger as we advanced north, we 
entered the Napoleon Channel, which separates Usoga from Uganda, and then 
sailed across to the Uganda shore. Having arrived close to the land, we took 
m all sail and rowed towards the Ripon Falls, the noise of whose rusWg 


* Mr Stanley, in his letter of 15th May, refers to this as a promontory, it is 
also so Shown in the map which he has forwarded —[Ed ] 
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waters sounded loud and clear m our ears The lake shoaled rapidly, and 
we halted to survey the scene at a spot half a mile from the j&rst mass of foam 
caused by the escaping watars Speke has been most accurate m his desenp- 
tion of the outflowing nver, and his pencil has done fair justice to it. The 
scenery around, on the Usoga and the Uganda side, has nothing indeed of the 
sublime about it, but it is picturesque and welli\orthy a visit A few small 
islets dot the channel and he close ashore, while at the enhance of the mam 
channel, looking south, the large islands of Uzin and Wanzi stretch obliquely, 
or south*west towards Uvuma But the eye of the observer is more fasci¬ 
nated by the ranks of swelling foam and leaping waters than by the uneven 
contour of the land, and the ear is attracted by the rough music of the 
nver’s fierce play, despite the terrois which the imagination paints, so that it 
absorbs all our attention to watch the smooth, flowmg sur&ce of the lake, 
suddenly bioken into fury by the rocks df gneiss and hematite which pro¬ 
trude, white and ruddy, above the water, and which threaten instant doom 
to the unlucky navigator who should be diiftcd among them There is a 
charm, too, in the scene which can belong to few such, for this outflowing 
nver that the Great Victona Niyanra discharges flora its bosom, becomes 
known to the world as the White Nile. Though bom amid the mountains 
of Ituru, Karague, and Ugeyeya, it emerges from the womb of the Niyanza, 
the perfect and veritable Nile which annually resuscitates parched Egypt. 

From the Rtpon Falls we proceeded along the coast of Ikira south-west, 
until, gaming the shore opposite Uzin, we coasted westerly along the irregulai 
shore of Uganda Amving at the isle of Kiwa, we seemed guides, who 
voluntarily oflfered to conduct us as far as Mtoaa’s capital Halting a short 
time at the island of Kibibi, we proceeded to Ukafu, where a snug horseshoe- 
shaped bay was discovered From Ukafu we despatched messengers to Mtesa 
to announce the arrival of a white visitor m Uganda, after being most hospi¬ 
tably received with fair words, but with empty hands, along the coast of 
Uganda I was anxious to discover the entrance of the “Luajem,” and 
questioned the natives long and frequently about it, until, scouring an intci- 
preter who understood the Kisawahili, we ascertained that there was no such 
river at all as the Luajem, that Luasem,” nowever, meant sii2l water^ appli¬ 
cable to any of the many lengthy creeks or narrow inlets which indent the 
coasts of Uganda and Usoga From this 1 conclude that Speke was misin¬ 
formed, and that his “Luajem” is Luasern, or a still water At least we 
discovered no such river, either sluggish or quick, flowing northwards, while 
m the neighbourhood of “Murchison Creek” I did, indeed, find a long and 
crooked inlet called Mwaru-Luasern, or The Quiet-water, which penetrated 
several miles inland, and the termination of which we saw I noticed a posi¬ 
tive tide heie, I should mention, during the mormng For two hours the 
water of this creek flowed north, and subsequently for two hours it flowed 
south, while on asking the peoifle if this were a usual sight they said it was, 
^ and was visible m all of the miets on the coast of Uganda 

Amvmg at Beyal we were welcomed by a fleet of canoes sent by Mtesa to 
conduct us to “ Murchison Creek,” and on the 4th of April I ^ded amid a 
concourse of two thousand people, who saluted mo with a deafening volley of 
musketry ahd waving ^pf flags. Eatakiro, the chief Mukunm, or officer, m 
Ugwda, then conducted me to comfortable quarters, to which shortly after¬ 
wards were brought sixteen goats, ten oxen, an immense quantity of bananas, 
pmtains, sweet potatoes, besides eggs, chickens, milk, nee, ghee, and butter. 
After such a royal and ^untiful gift I felt more cunosity than ever to see 
the generous monarch; and in the afternoon Mtesa, having prepared before¬ 
hand for my reception, sent to say that he was ready to welcome me Issuing 
out of my quarters I found myself in a broad street, 80 feet wide and halt a 
mile long, which was hned by his personal guards and attendants, his captains 
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■and their lespective retinues, to the number of about three thousaud. At the 
extreme end of this street, and fronting it, was the King’s audience-house, in 
whose shadow I saw dimly the figure of ^e King sitting in a chair As 1 
advanced towards him the soldieis continued to fire their guns The druips, 
sixteen in number, beat out a fearfiil tempest of sound, and the flags waved, 
until I became conscious that all this display was far beyond ray merits, and 
consequently felt greatly embariassed by so flattering a reception Arrived 
before the audience-house, the King rose—a tall and slender figure, dressed m 
Arab costume—appioached me a few paces, held out his hand mutely, while 
tlio drums continued their terrible noise, and we stood silently gazing at each 
other dunng a few minutes—indeed, more emhairasaed than ever But, soon 
relieved from the oppiessivo noise of the huge drums and'the hospitable 
violence of the many screaming discordant fifes, I ivos invited to sit, Mte&a 
first showing the example, followed by his great captains, about one bundled 
m numhei. 

More at ease, I now surveyed the figure and features of this powerful 
monarch Mtesa is about thirty-four j ears old, and fall and slender in build, 
as I have already stated, but with broad shoulders His face K very agieeuble 
and pleasant, and indicates intelligence and mildness His ej es are laige, Ins 
nose and mouth are a gieat improvement upon those of the common typo of 
negro, and approach to tlie same features m the Miuscat Arab when slightly 
tainted with negio blood Ills tooth are splendid, and gleaming white 

As soon as Mtesa began to speak I became captivated by Ins manner, foi 
there was much of the polish ot a tiue gentleman about it—it was at once 
amiable, graceful, and fiiendly It tended to assure me that in this potentate 
I had found a friend, a generous King, and an intelligent ruler He is not 
personally inferior to Seyd Buighasb, the Aiab feultan of Zanzibar, and, 
indeed, appears to me quite like a colouied gentleman who has visited Euro¬ 
pean Courts, and caught a certain lefinement and ease of manner, with a large 
amount of information If >ou will recollect, howe\ci, that Mtesa is a native 
of Central Africa^ and that ho had seen but three white men until I came, 
you will, jMjrhaps, he as much astonished at all this as I was And if jou 
will but think of the enormous extent ot countiy he lules—extending 
from B long 34® to 31®, and from N lat 1° to s lat. 3® 30', ^ou will fuit' ei 
perceive the immense influence he could wield towards tlic civilisation of 
Africa Indeed, I could not regard this King or look at him m any other light 
than as the jiossible Ethelbcrt, by whose means the light of the Gospel may 
be broughUto benighted Middle Afiica Undoubtedly the Mtesa of to-day is 
vastly superior to the vain youth whom Speke and Grant saw Tbeio is now 
no daily butchery of mch or women, seldom one suffers the extreme punish¬ 
ment Speke and Giant left him a raw, vain youth, and a heathen He is 
now a gentleman, and, piofessing Islamism, submits to other laws than his 
own erratic will, which, we are told, led to such severe and fatal consequences 
All his captains and chief officers ohseive the same creed, dress in Arab 
costume, and m other ways aflfect Aiab customs He has a guard of 200 men— 
renegadoes from Baker’s Expedition,* Zanzibar defalcators, a few Omani, and 
the elect of Uganda Behmd his throne, an aim-chair of native manufacture, 
the royal shield-bearers, lance-bearers, and gun-bearers stand erect and staid. 
On either side of him are his giand chiefs and couiiiiers, sons of governors of 
his pioYinces, chiefs of districts, &c Outside the audience-house the lengthy 
lines of warriors begin with the chief drummer and the ztoisy goma-beaters, 
next come the screaming fifers, the flag and banner-bearers, the fusiliers, and 
so on, seemingly aid vnjfimium^ with spearmen and attendants 

Mt^a asked a numW of questions about various thmgs, thereby showing a 


* See Sir S Baker’s remarks on this subject, ‘ Proceedings,' vol xx , p. 48. 
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vast amount of cmiosity and great intelligence. The King had amved at this 
camp—Usavara—fourteen days before my arrival, with all that immense army 
of followers, for purpose of shooting birds He now proposed to return, 
after two or three days’ rest, to his capital at Ulagalla, or Uragara Each day 
of my stay at Usavara was a scene of gaiety and reioicing On the first trfter my 
arrival we beheld a grand naval review, eighty-four canoes being under way, 
each manned by from thirty to lorty men, containing m the aggregate a 
force of about 2500 men We had excellent races, and witnessed various 
manoeuvres by water Each admiral vied with the others in extolling aloud 
the glory of their monarch, or m exciting admiration fiom the hundreds of 
spectators on shore The King’s 300 wives were present ew grande tenm, and 
were not the least impoitaut ot those on shore The second day the King led 
his fleet m person, to show me his prowess m shooting birds We rowed, or 
weie rather paddled, up “Muichison Creek,” visiting en route a dhow he is 
building for the navigation of the lake, as well as his place of residence duiing 
liamadan, and his formei capital “ Banda,” where Speke and Grant found him 
J£n jjassanty I may remark that Speke could not possibly have seen the 
whole of the immense biy he has denominated “ Cieek ” It is true that from 
a short distance west of Dwaga, the Jving’s llamadan palace, up to Mgono, 
the extiemity of the water, a distance ol about 8 miles, it might be termed a 
creek, but this distance does not approach to one-half ot the true bay Indeed, 
I respectfully request geogiapheis—Messrs Keith Johnston and Stanford 
especially—to change the name of Murchison Creek to Murchison Bay, as one 
more worthy the large area of water now known by the lormer inappreciative 
title Murchison Baj extends from k lat 0 deg. 15 min to n lat 0 deg 
27 min, and from h long 32 deg 53 nun to 32 deg 38 ram in extreme 
length At the moutli the bay contracts to a width of 4 miles, but withm its 
greatest breadth is 12 miles Surely such a body of water—as terms go— 
deserves the moie apprcrariate name ot “ bay,” but I leave it to fair-judging 
geographers to decide For the position of Mtesa’s capital I have taken thiee 
observations, on three different days My longitude agrees pretty closely with 
that of Speke’s, while there is but 4 miles’ diileience of latitude 
The third day the troops of Mtesa wcie exercised at target practice, and on 
the fourth we all marched for the Giand Capital, the Kibuga of Uganda, 
Ulagalla or Uragara Mtesa is a great kmg lie is a monaich who would 
ddight the soul of any intelligent European, as he would sec in his black 
Majesty the Hope of Central Africa He is King of Karague, Uganda, Unyoro, 
Usoga, and Usui Each day I found something which increased my esteem 
and respect for him lie is fond of imitating Europeans and what he has^ 
heard of their great personages, which tiait, with a litlle tuition, would prove 
ol immense benefit to his country He has prepared broad highways in the 
neighbourhood of his capital foi the good time that is coming when some 
cbai liable European will send him any kind of a wheeled vclucle As we 
appio.iched the capital the main road from Usavara increased in width from 
tiO feet to 150 feet When we arrived at this magnificent breadth we viewed 
the capital crowning an eminence commanding a moat extensive view of a 
picturesque and rich country, all teeming with gardens of plantains and 
bananas, and beautiful pasture-land Of course, huts, however large, lend but 
little attraction to a scene, but a tall flagstaff and an immense flag proved a 
decided feature in the landscape Arrived at the capital, I found that the 
t ast collection of buildmgs crowning the emmence were ^e royal quarters, 
lound which ran five several j^isades and circular courts, between which and 
the city was a circular road, ranging from 100 to 200 feet in width, and from 
this radiated six or seven imposing avenues, lined with gardens and huts. 

The next day after arrival I was introduced to the rojal palace in great 
state None of the primitive scenes visible m Speke’s book was now visible 
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there. The guards, clothed m white cotton dresses, were by no means comical 
as ^en. The chiefs were very respectable-looking people, dressed nchly in the 
Arab costume. The palace was a huge and lofty structure, well built of grass 
and cane, while tall trunks of trees upheld the roof, which was covered with 
cloth sheeting inside 

On the fourth day after my arrival, news came that another white man was 
approaching the capital from the direction of Unyoro, and on the fifth day I 
had the extreme pleasure of greeting Colonel Lmant de Bellefonds, of the 
Egyptian service, who had been despatched by Colonel Gordon to Mtesa, to 
make a treaty of commerce between him and the Egyptian Government 
The rencontre, though not so exciting as my former meeting with the venerable 
David Livingstone at Ujiji, m November, 1871, still may be sfiid to be sin¬ 
gular and fortunate for all concerned In Colonel de Bellefonds I mot a gentle¬ 
man extremely well-informed, energetic, and a great traveller His know¬ 
ledge of the countnes between Uganda and Khartoum was most minute and 
accurate, from which I conclude that but little of the geography of Central 
Africa between the cataracts of the Nile and Uganda is now unknown To 
that store of valuable geographical acquisitions must now be added my exploia- 
tion of the Nile Sources which pour into the Niyanza, and also the new coun¬ 
tries I have visited between the Niyanza and the Unyanyembe Road In 
Colonel de Bellefonds’ arrival I also perceived mygredt good fortune, for I now 
had the means to despatch some reports of my geographical discoveries, and 
the long-delayed letters 

The day after to-morrow I intend to return to Usukuma, prosecuting my 
geographical researches along the western shore of the Victoria Niyanza 
After this I propose to march the Expedition to the Katonga Valley, and 
thence, having paid another visit to Mtesa, I trust to match directly west loi 
Lake Albert Niyanza, where 1 hope to meet with some more of the gallant 
subordinates of Colonel Gordon, by whom I shall he able, through their 
assured courtesy, to send several more letters descriptive of discoveries and 
adventures 

I might protract this letter indefinitely by dwellii^ upon the value of the 
services rendered to science and the world by Ismail Pasha, but time mil 
not allow me, nor, indeed, is it necessary, as I dare say by this time you have 
had ample proofs of what has been done by Gordon Sir Samuel Baker, 
unfortunately, appears to be in bad odour with all I meet His seventy and 
other acts receive universal condemnation, but far be it from me to add to the 
ill report, and so I leave what I have beard untold 

Then, briefly, thus much remains to be said Livingstone, in his report 
of the Niyanza consistmg of five lakes, was wiong Speke, m his statement 
that the Niyanza was hut one lake, was quite correct But I believe that 
east of the Niyanza, or rather north-east of its coasts, there are other lakes, 
though they have no connection whatever with the Niyanza, nor do I sup¬ 
pose they can he of any great magnitude, or extend south of the Equator. 
you ask me why, I can only answer that m my opinion the nvers entenng 
the Victorian Sea on the north-eastern shore do not sufficiently dram the vast 
area of country lymg between the Great Lake and the western versant of 
the East-Afnean mountam range. From the volume of the Niyanza feeders 
on the north-eastern side I cannot think that they extend farther than 
X. long 86 deg , which leaves a largo tract of country eastward to be drained by 
other means than the Niyanza. But this means may very probably be the 
Jnb, which empties its waters mto the Indian Ocean. The Sobat cannot 
possibly approach near the Equator, this, however, will bo decided defini¬ 
tively by Gordon’s officers. Colonel de Bellefonds informs me that the 
Assua, or Asha, is a mere torrent. 

When you see my chart, which will trace the course of the Luambern aud 
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the Shimeeyu, thcnveia which dram the whole of the south and south-east 
countries of the Njiyanza, j'ou will he better able to judge of their importance 
and magnitude as purees of tlic Nile I expect to come upon a considerable 
river south-west, but all of this will be best told in my next letter. 

Henry M Stanley 

PS —I had almost forgotten to state that the greatest depth of the Niyanza 
as yet ascertained by me is 275 feet I have not yet sounded the centre of 
the lake, this I intend to do on my return to Usukuma south. 


Mtesa’s Capital, Uganda, April 14,1875 

I MUST not forget to infoim you and your readeis of one veiy interestm» 
subject connected with Mtesa, which will gratifj many a philanthropic 
Euroiiean and Amenoan 

1 have alicady told you that Mtesa and the whole of his Court piofess 
Islamism A long time ago—some foui or five years—Khamis Bin Abdullah 
(the only Arab who remained with me three years ago, as a loarguaid, when 
the Arabs disgracefully fled from Miramho) came to Ugand^ Ho was 
wealthy, of noble descent, liad a fine, magnificent jiersonal appearance, and 
brought with him many a rich present for Mtesa, such as few Arabs could 
afford The King became immediately fascinated with him, and really 
few white men could be long with the son of Abdullah without being chaimed 
by bis presence, his handsome, proud featuicb, his rich olive complexion and 
his liberality I confess I never saw an Arab or Mushulman who attracted 
me so much as Khamis bin Abdullah, and it is no wonder that Mtesa, meet¬ 
ing a kindled bpint in the noble youth of Muscat, amazed at his handsome 
beanng, the splendour of his apparel, the display of his wealth, and the 
number of his slaves, fell in love with him Khamis stayed with Mtesa a 
full year, during which time the King became a comert to the creed of bis 
visitor—namely, Mohammedanism The Arab clothed Mtesa in the best 
that his wardrobe offered, ho gave him gold-embroidered jackets, fine 
white shirts, crimson slippers, swords, silk sashes, daggers, and a revolving 
nfle, so that Speke and Grant’s presents seemed of necessity insignificant. 
Now, until I arrived at Mtesa’s Court, the King delighted m the Tdca that 
ho was a follower of Islam, but by one conversation I flatter myself that I 
have tumbled the’ newly-raised religious fabric to the ground, and if it were 
only followed by the ainval of a Christian mission here, the conversion of Mtesa 
and his Court to Christianity would, I think, he complete I have indeed 
undermined Islamism so much here, that Mtesa has determined henceforth^ 
until he is better informed, to observe the Christian Sabbath as well as the 
Moslem Sabbath, and the CTeat captains have unanimously consented to this . 
He has further caused the Ten Commandments of Moses to he written on a 
Ifoard for his daily perusal—for Mtesa can road Arabic—as well as the Lord’s 
Proycr, and the golden commandment of our Saviour, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself” This is great progress for the few days that I have 
remained with him, and, though I am no missionary, I shall begin to think 
that I might become one if such success is feasible But, oh that some pious, 
practical missionary would come here! What a field and a harvest npe for 
the sickle of civilisation 1 Mtesa would give him eveiything be desu^— 
houses, lands, cattle, ivory, &c, he might call a province his own in one day 
It is not the mere preacher, however, that is wanted here Ibe Bishops of 
Great Britain collected, and all the classic youth of Oxford and Cambndge 
Would effect nothing by mere talk with the intelligent people of Uganda. It 
18 the practical Christian tutor, who can teach people how to become Chris- 
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tjans, erne their diseasee, construct dwellings, imderstand and exemplify 
agriculture, and turn his hand to onythmg like a sailor—this is the man 
who 18 wontal. Such an one, if he can be found, would become the saviour 
of Aihca. He must be tied to no cWch or sect, but profess God and His 
Son and the moral law, and live a blameless Christian, inspired by hberal 
principles, charity to all men, and devout faith in Heaven He must belong to 
no nation in particular, but the entire white race. Such a man or men, Mtesa, 
King of Uganda, Usoga, Unyoro, and Karague—a kingdom 360 geographical 
miles in length by 50 in breadth—invites to rejiair to him. He has ^ged 
me to tell the white men that if they will only come to him ho will gi\o them 
all they want Now, where is there in all the pag.m world a more promising 
field for a mission than Uganda ? Colonel Linant de Bellefonds is my witness 
that I speak the truth, and I know he will corroborate all I say. The Colonel, 
though a Frenchman, is a Calvinist, and has become as ardent a well-wisher 
lor the Waganda ab 1 am Then why further spend needlessly vast sums 
upon black pagans of Africa who have no example of their own people 
burning Christians before them ? 1 speak to the Universities Mission at 
Zanzibar and to the Free Methodists at Mombasa, to the leading philan¬ 
thropists, and the pious iieople of England Here, gentlemen, is youi oppor- 
tumty—embrace it! The people on the shoies of the Ni^auza call upon you 
Obey your own generous instincts, and hsten to them, and I assure you that 
in one year ^ou will have more converts to Christianity than all other 
missionaries united can muster. The population of Mtesa's kingdom is very 
dense, I estimate the number of bis subjects at 2,000,000 You need not 
feai to spend money upon such a mission, as Mtesa is sole ruler, and will 
repay ite cost tenfold with ivory, coffee, otter-skins of a very fine quality, oi 
even in cattle, for the wealth of this country in all these products is immense 
ITie road here is by the Nile, or md Zanzibar, Ugogo, and Unyanyembe The 
former route, so long as Colonel Gordon governs the countries of the Upper 
Nile, seems most feasible 


With all deference 1 would suggest that the mission should bring to Mtesa 
as presents, three or four suits of military clothes, decorated fieely with gold 
embroidery, together with half-a-dozen French kepis^ a sabre, a brace of 
justols, and suitable ammunition, a good fowlm"-picce and rifle of good 
quabty, for the King is not a barbarian, a cheap dmner-scrvicc of Bntanma 
ware, an iron bedstead and counterpanes, a few pieces of cotton pnnt, boots, 
&c. For trade it should also bnng fine blue, black, and giey woollen cloths, 
a quantity of military buttons, gold braid and cord, silk cord of different 
colours, as well as binding, linen and sheeting for shirts, fine red blankets 
and a quantity of red cloth, with a few chairs and tables The profit arising 
from the sale of these things would be enormous 
For the mission’s use it should bring with it a supply of hammers, saws, 
augers, chisels, axes, hatchets, adzes, carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ tools, since the 
Waganda are apt pupils, iron drills and ipowder for blasting purjxises, trowels, 
a couple of good-sized anvils, a forge and bellows, an assortment of nails and* 
tacks, a plough, spades, shovels, pickaxes, and a coupde of light buggies as 
specimens, with such o^er small things as their own common sense would 
suggest to the men whom I mvite. Most desirable would be an assortment 
of garden seed and grain; also white-load, Imseed-oil, brushes, a few volumes 
of dlustrated joum^, gaudy pnnts, a magic lantern, rocket^ and a photo¬ 
graphic apparatus, total cost of the whole equipment need not exce^ 

HBra* M. STAm,K. 
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i^ViUage of Kagehji, Du.trict of Uchambi, Country of Usukuma, 

« May 15, 1875 * 

By the md of the enclosed map you will be able to understand the positions 
and places of the countries mentioned in my last, and of some whi^ I shall 
be obliged to descnbe in this letter It is needless to go over the same 
ground I described m my letter from Uganda, but since I send you a map 
it will be no labour lost again to sketch briefly the charactenstics of the 
countries lying east between Usukuma and Uganda 
Between the district of Uchambi, which is m Usukuma, and the Shimeeyu 
Elver, the prjncipal affluent of the Niyans^a, lie the pretty distncts of Sima 
and Magu, governed by independent chiefs On trio eastern side of the 
Shimeeyu is Maganza, a rugged and hilly country thinly populated and the 
resort of the elephant-hunters Beyond Maganza the coast is formed by 
Manasu, a country similar m feature to Maganza, abounding m elephants 
This extends to the eastern extremity of Speke Gulf, when we behold a com¬ 
plete change in the landscape The land suddenly sinks down into a flat 
marshy country, as if Speke Gulf formerly had extended many miles inland, 
and 1 have little doubt, but rather feel convinced, it did 

This country is called Wiregedi, iieopled by savages who have little or no 
inteicouise with Usukuma, but are mostly moiosely exclusive and disTOsed 
to take advantage of their strength to rob strangers who visit them wire¬ 
gedi IS drained tiy the Buana, which discharges itself into Speke Gulf by two 
mouths It 18 a powerful stream, conveying a vast quantity of water to the 
gulf, but in importance not to be mentioned m the same category as the 
bhimeeyu and the Kagera, the two principal affluents of Lake Victona 
Speke Gulf at ite eastern extremity is about 12 miles in width Opposed to 
the hilly ranges of Manasu and Maganza are the stenlo naked mountains and 
plains of Shahshi, Uramba, and Urun, The plains which separate each from 
the other are as devoid of vegetation as the Isthmus of Suez, a thin line 
only, bordering the lake, is green with bush and cane The gulf, as we 
proc^ west from Urun, is shored by the great island of Ukcrewe, a country 
blessed with verdure and plenty, and rich in herds of cattle and ivory. A 
narrow strait, called the Bugesbi, separates Ukerewc from Urirwi The 
Wakereweh are an enterpnsing and commercial people, and the King, 
Lukongeh, is a most amiable man. 'J’he Wakereweh possess numerous 
islands—Kifuah, Wezi, Irangara, Kamassi, &c, are all inhabited by them 
Their canoes are seen along Ugeyeya, Usongora, and IJzinza, and to the 
tnhes in the far interior they have g^yen, by their activity and commercial 
fellowi^ip, a name to tho entire Victoria Niyanza 
Bounding Ukerewe, we pass on our left the island of Ukara, and, sailing 
past Shizu and Kivem, come to the northern end of Bugeshi Strait, from 
which we see the toweiing table monntam of Majita, or Mazita, a little to the 
•north-east of us, the mountains of Urirwi and Uramba nsing m onr front I 
mentioned to you in one of my letters that Speke descnl^d Majita as an 
island, and that I, standing on the same spot, would do so likewise, if I l\ad 
no other proof than my own conjecture. As we approach Majita we see the 
reason of this delusion. The table mountain of Majita is about 3000 feet in 
altitude above the lake, while on all sides of it, except the lake side at its 
base, are low brown plains which nse but a few feet arove the water. It is 
the same case with Urirwi, Uramba, and Shahshi. At a distance I bought 
them islands, until I arrived close them On the northern side of mis 
eminence the brown plam extends far mland, and I do behevo a great plain 
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or a series of plains bounds the lake countries east, for wo ha\e similai land¬ 
scapes, distant or near, everywhere In endeavouring to measure the extent 
of this plain 1 am compelled to think of Ugogo, for we traversed its 
northern frontier we saw each day stretching noith the barren thorn-covered 
plain of Uhumba On leaving Iramba we came again in view of a portion of 
it, more recently covered with water, under the name of the Luwamberii 
Plain. As we journeyed through Usmaow we saw from many a ridge the 
plain extending north That part of the plain lying between fjrimi and the 
lake IS, of course, drained by the Luwambem, the Monunguh, and the Duma 
Tiveis, and discharged into the Niyanza under the name of the Shimeeyu 
But north-east of the Shimecyu’s mouth imagine the land heaved into a low, 
broad, and lengthy ridge, forming another basin drained by t^e Buana, and 
still another drained by the Mara, and again another by the Mon, &c If we 
ask the natives what lies beyond the immediate lake lands, we are assuied 
unhesitatingly, “ Mbuiga tu,” “ Only a plain ” 

From Majita noith we sail along the coast of Ururi, a country reraaikablo 
for Its wealth of cattle and fine pastoral lands It is divided into several dis¬ 
tricts, whoso names you will find marked on the map Mohuru and Shirati, 
low, flat, and wooded districts of Urun, separate this country from Ugeyeya, 
the land of so many tables and wondcis, the Fldorado of ivory seekers, and 
the soul CO of wealth for slave-hunters ‘ 

Our first view of it while we cross the Bay of Kavirondo is of a senes of 
tall mountains, and of a mountainous projection, which latter from a distance 
we take to be a promontory, but which on a nearer view turns out to be an 
island, bearing a tall mountain on its back At the north-eastern oxtrumity 
of this bay is Gou River, which nses north-east near Kavi—^no important 
stream, but one that grow's during the rainy season to large breadth arul 
depth Par east beyond the Niyanza foi twenty-five days’ march the country 
IS here said to be one continuous plain, low hills rising now and again dotting 
the surface, a scrubby land, though well adapted for pasture and cattle, ot 
which the natives possess vast herds About fifteen days’ march east the 
people report a region wherein low hills spout smoke, and sometimes fiie 
This wonderful district is called Susa, and is situated m the Masai Land. All 
combine in saying that no stream runs north, but that all waters come into 
the Niyanza—for at least twenty days’ march Beyond this distance the 
natives report a small lake, from which issues a stream flowing towards the 
(?) Pangain 

Contiiming on our way north we pass between the island XJgingo and the 
gigantic mountains of Ugeyeya, at whoso base the Lady Alice seems to crawl 
like a tiny insect, while wo on Ixiar^ admire the stupendous summits, and 
wonder at the deathly silence which prevails in this solitude, where the 
boisterous winds are hushed, and the turbulent waves are as tranquil as a 
summer’s dream The natives as they pass regard this spot with superstition, 
as well they may, for the silent majesty of those dumb tall mountains awe% 
the very storms to peace. Let the t^pcsts bluster as they may on the 
spacious mam beyond this cape, m this nook, dieltered by tall TJgmgo isle 
and lofty Goshi on the mainland, they inspire no fear. It is this pleasant 
refuge which Goshi promises the distressed canoe-men that causes mem to 
sing praises of the bold headland, and to cheer one another when weaned and 
benighted, with the ory that ** Goshi is near to protect them ” 

Sailing between and out from among the dustenng islands, we leave 
Wategi l^hind, and steer towards two low isolated islands not far from the 
mainknd, for a quiet night’s rest; and there under the overspreadmg branches 
of a mangrove-tree we dream of unquiet waters and angry surfs and tbieaten- 
mg rocks, to find ourselves next morning tied to an islet which, from its 
feculianty, I have named Bndge Island, though its native name is Eihwa 

TOL. XX. 
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Willie seeking a road to ascend the island to take hearing®, I discovered theio 
a natural bn^e of basalt, about 20 feet in length by 12 in breadth, under 
which the travelled’ might lepose comfortably, and fiom one side see the 
waves lashed to fury and spending their strength on the stubborn rocks that 
form the foundation of the arch, while from the other he could behold his 
boat secure imder the lee of the land resting on a serene and placid surface, 
and shaded by mangrove-branches fiom the hot sun of the Equator Its 
neighbour is remaikable only for a small cave, the haunt of fishermen From 
the summit of Bridge Island the view eastward takes in all Masan as far as 
Nakidimo, and discovers only a flat and slightly wooded district, varied at 
intervals by isolated cones, while northward, at the distance of 20 miles or so, 
we remark that the land makes a bold and long stretch eastward Knowing 
now, however, by experience, that the appearance of Uie coast is deceptive, 
we hoist our sail, aud scud merrily before a freshening breeze, by-and-by 
hugging the coast again, lest it should rob us of some lanty or wonder 

At noon I found myself under the Equator, and 4 miles north I came to 
discoloured water and a slight current flowing south of west Seeing a small bay 
of sufficient breadth to make a great river, and no land at its eastern extremity, 
I made sure I had discovered a river which would nval the Shuneeyu, but 
within an hour land all round revealed the limit and extent of the Bay of 
Nakidimo. We anchored close to a village, and began to court the attention 
of some wild-lookiug fishermen, but the nude barbarians merely stared at us 
from under penthouses of hair, and hastily stole away to tell their wives and 
relatives of how suddenly an apparition in the shape of a boat with white 
wmgs had come befoio them, bearing strange men with led caps on their 
heads, except one—a pale-skinncd man, clad m white, whoso faxxs was as red 
as blood—and he, labbenng something uumtelligible, so fiightencd them that 
they ran away Tins will become a pleasant tradition, one ^dod to the many 
marvels now told in Ugeyeya, which, with the art of embellishment inherent 
in the tongue of the wondenng, awestruck savage, may grow in time to be 
the most wonderful of all wonders 

Perceiving that our proffered courtesies were thus rudely i ejected, we also 
stole out of the snug bay, and passed round to another much larger and more 
nmxirtant. At its extremity a river issued into the bight, which, by long 
and patient talk with the timid natives, we ascertained to he the UgoweL In 
this the hippos were as bold as the human savages were timid, and to a couple 
of the amphibious monsters we had to induce the Lady Altce to show lighter 
heels m retreat than even the savages of Nakidimo had shown to us These 
hippopotami would afford rare s^rt iiLa boat specially built for kilhng them, 
then they might splinter her sides witu their tusks, and bellow and kick to 
their utmost, but the lady AXvx^ if I can help it, with her delicate skm of 
cedar and ribs of Blender hickory, shall never come in close contact with 
the iron-hard ivory of the rude hippopotamus, for she would be splinter^ 
■into matches and crushed up like an egg before one could say a word, and 
then the hungry crocodiles would leisurely digest us The explorer’s task, to my 
mind, IS a &r nobler one than hunting sea-horses, and our gallant cedar boat 
has many a thousand miles to travel yet before she has performed her b*sk 
The still unknown expanse of the Victoria Niyanza, northward and westward 
uid again south-westward, still mvited us and her to view its delights and 
wonders of Nature. The stormy Lake Albert, and the stormier Tanganyika, 
though yet distant, woo us to noe on their waves, and far Bangweolo, Moero, 
and Kamolondo with the Lmcoln Lakes promise us fair prospects and as rich 
rewards, if we can only bide the buffets of the tempests, the fevers of the 
^amp and forest, and the brunt of savage hostility and ignorance till then 
we forego the vantage of all this rich harvest and acquisition of know¬ 
ledge for an hour’s fierce pleasure with the ugly but formidame hippopotamus ? 
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Not by my election or consent. Let the admirers of “ sport at any price ” call 
It famtbeartedness, or even a harsher name, if they will, I call it pmdence. 
Yet I have for them an ndventnre with a nver-horse—a co%ardIy, dull-witted, 
lat-bramed hippo—1 can abuse him savagely m your columns—for his 
brothers in Europe, thank Fortune, do not read ‘Ihe Telegraph* or the 
* Herald ’—without fear of a civil or criminal suit for libel—I say I have a 
story of one to tell some day, when I have no higher things to write of, which 
will warm all your young bloods, and I have had another interview with a 
lion, or I might put it, a Wd oi lions, just as exciting But these must remain 
untold until I camp under the palms of Ujiji again, with half my work done, 
and my other half still beckoning me forward Let us pass o», therefore, to 
our subject, and the place where 1 left off—namely, cowardlike running away 
from a pair of bull hippos I am not certain they were bulls either, though 
they were big ones, sure enough * 

We flew away with a bellying sail along the coast of Mahata, where we saw 
such a dense population and clusters of large villages as we had not beheld 
elsewhere We thought we would make one moie effort to learn of the 
natives the names of some of these villages, and for that purpose steered for a 
cove on the western shoie of Mahata We anchored within 50 yards of the 
shore, and so paid out our cable that but a few feet of deep water separated 
us from the beach Some half-a-doyien men wearing small land-shells above 
their elbows, and a circle of them round then he&ls, came to the brink 
With these we opened a fnendly conversation, during which they disclosed 
the name of the country as “ Mahata ” or “ Maheta,” in Ugeyeya, more they 
would not communicate until wo should land We prepaied to do this, but 
the numbers on the shore incieased so fast, that we were compelled to pull off 
again until they should moderate their excitement and make room They 
seemed to think we were about to pull off altogether, for suddenly appeared 
out of the bush on each side of the spot where we had intended to land such 
a host of sjjears, that we hoisted our sail, and left them to try their treachery 
on some other boat or canoe more imprudent than ours The discomfited 
people were seen to consult togctbei on a small ndge behind the bush lining 
the lake, and no doubt they thought wo were about to pass close to a small 
point at the north end of the cove, for they shouted gleefully at the prospect 
of a prize, but lowering the sail we pulled to windward, far out of the reach 
of bow or sling, and at dusk made for a small island to which we moored our 
boat, and theie camped in security 

Next day we continued on our course, coasted along Nduru and Manynra, 
and sailed mto the hay which forms»the north-eastern extremity of Lake 
Victoria Niyanza Manyara, on the eastern side of the bay, is a land of bold 
hills and ridges, while the very north-eastern end through w'hich issues the 
Yagama River into the Niyanza is flat The opposite coast to Manyara is that 
of Muwanda and the promontory of Chaga, while the great slug-like island of 
Usuguru, standmg from west to east across tho mouth of the bay, shuts th^ 
bay almost entirely in. At Muwanda we again trusted our fortunes with the 
natives, and were this time not deceived, so that we were enabled to lay in 
quite a stock of vegetables and provisions at a cheap rate. They gave us all 
the information we desired Banngo, they said, is the name applied by the 
people of Ugana to Nduru, a district of Ugeyeya, and the bay on which our 
boat rode, extreme end of the lake, nor did they know nor had they 
heard of any lake, large or small, other than the Niyanza. 1 have described 
the coast from Muwanda to Uganda, and my visit to Mtesa, together with 
my happy encounter with Colonel Lmant de Bellefonds, of Gordon’s staff, at 
some length, so need not go over the same ground 

The day after my last letter was written, I made arrangements with the 
King of Uganda, by which he agreed to lend tne thirty canoes and some GOO 

N 2 
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men, to convey tlie Expedition from Usaknma to the Katonga Biver. With 
this promise, and ten large canoes as an earnest of it, I started from Murchison 
Bay on April 17, r.We kept company as far as the Katonga Eiver, but here 
the chief captain of the Waganda said that he should have to cross over to 
Sasse, distant 12 miles from the mainland, and the largest island m the 
Lake Niyanza, to procure tlie remaining twenty canoes promised by Mtesa. 
I’he chief gave me two canoes to accompany me, promising that 1 snould be 
overtaken % the entire fleet before many days 1 was impatient to contmuc 
my survey of the lake and to reach Dsukuma, havmg been so long absent 
from the Expedition, during which time many things contrary to my success 
and peace of mind might have occuried 
I took my observations twice a day, w ith a sea horizon—one at noon foi 
latitude, and one m the afternoon for longitude—and I am sorry to say that, 
if I am right, S[)uke is about 14 miles wrong in his latitude along the whole 
coast of Uganda The mouth of the Katonga Biver, for instance, accordmg to 
his map, 18 a little south of the Equator I have made it by mendun altitude, 
observed April 20, to be m n latitude 0 deg 16 mm 0 secs Thus it is nearly 
With all his latitudes His longitudes and mine vary but little, but this is 
< asily accounted for The longitude of any position can be taken with a chro¬ 
nometer, sextant, and artificial Jioiizon with the same accuracy on land as on 
sea If theie is any difference it is very likely to exist m the error of the 
ohronometeis What instruments Speke possessed to obtain his latitudes 1 
know not, but if he found the altitude of the sun ascending above 65 deg, he 
could never obtain it with an oidmary sextant except by double altitude, and 
that method is not so exact as taking a simple meridian on a quiet lake, with 
an ample horizon of water But tWe aie various methods of determining 
one’s latitude, and Sfieke was familiar with many. My positions all round 
the lake have been determined with a sea horizon When near noon my plan 
was, if the lake vias rough, to seek the nearest island or a quiet cape at the 
extiomity of a bay, and there take my observations as deliberately as though 
my life depended on their accuiacy But this task was, indeed, a work of 
pleasure for me, and I have found a rich reward for most of my pains and 
stormy life on this lake in looking at the fair extent of chart-work on the 
blank 8[)ace of my map, with all its bends, curves, inlets, creeks, bays, capes, 
debouchures of livers, now surely known by the name of Victoria Niyanza 
Any errors which may have crept into my calculations will he determined by 
comiietent authontieson my return from Africa, or on the arrival of my papers 
in Euix^ Meantime I send my map as 1 have made it * 

The Katonga is not a laige river, aud has but one mouth The Amionzi 
River empties itself into the Niyanza, about 8 miles w s w of the Katonga 
Uganda stretches to the Kagerah, situated in s lat 0 deg 40 mm On the 
"outh side of the nver begins Usongoia, extending to s. lat 1 deg South of 
1 deg is Kamiru, extending to s Ut 1 deg 15 mm. Thence is Uw^^a, with 
« country folk similar in enterprise to Ukorewe’s people Beyond Uwya is 
Uziuja, or Uzmza, called by the Wauyamwezi, Mwen Uzmja continues as 
i IT south as to Jordan's Nullah, and east of it is Usukuma again, while one 
da} 's sail from Jordan’s Nullah we pass Muanzn, which Speke reached in 1858, 
and this brings us home to Kagehyi, and to our camp, where we ate greeted 
joyfully by such os hve, having, however, to mourn the poor fellows who, in 
our ab^nce, have been hurried by disease to untimely graves 
I must be brief m what 1 have to say now. I did thmk to make this a long 
letter, but Sungoro’s slave, who carries it, is in a hurry to go, as his caravan 
has already started. My next letter must contmue this from the Kagera Biver, 


It will be noticed that tlie positions of many places on Mr Stanley $ map do 
not agree with the latitudes and lung tudes given m his letters —fEn ] 
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called m Karate the Kitangule, and it ehaJl describe some foul advcntmcs 
that we went tlirough, which caused ns to appeal in a wretched condition to 
our Expedition Though our condition was so wretched, it was not half so 
bad, nevertheless, as it would have been had we returned two days later, foi I 
doubt much whether I should have had an Expedition to command at all. 1 
had been absent too long, and our fight with the Wavuma had been magnified 
and enlarged by native rumour to such a pitch that Wol&eley’s victory at 
Ardahsu was as nothing to ours, for it had been said that wo had destroyed a 
whole fleet of canoes, not one of which had esca^d, and that some other tnbe 
01 tribes had collected a force, overtaken us, and destroyed us m like manner— 
an incredible story, which h^, however, so won upon a faction of my soldiers, 
that they had dctoimmed to return to Unyanyembe, and thendli to Zaiunbar 
But God has been with us here, and on the lake, and, though we have suffered 
some misfortunes. He has protected us from greater ones 
We had been absent from camp fifty-eight days, during which we had sur¬ 
veyed m oui brave little boat over 1000 miles of lake shores, but a iiart of tlie 
south-west coast has yet to be explored Wc shall not leave the Niyanza, 
however, until we have thoroughly done our woik I returned to find also 
that one of my two lemaining white companions, Fredenck Barker, of the 
Langbam Hotel, London, had died on the 23rd April, twelve days hefoie I 
reappeared at Kagehyi His disease was, as near as I can make it out fiom 
Frank Pocock’s descnption, a congestive chill—that at least is the term applied 
to it in the United States Pocock calls it “ cold fits ”—a term every whit, I 
believe, as appropriate. I have known several die of these “ cold fits,” or 
aguish attacks—the preliminary symptoms of very severe attacks of inter¬ 
mittent fever These aguish attacks, however, sometimes kill the patient 
before the fever arnves which generally follows the warning The lips grow 
blue, the face bears the appearance of one who is frozen, the blood becomes as 
It were congealed, the pulse stops, and death ensues Theie are various methods 
of q^uickenmg the blood and reviving the patient, liowever, an excellent one 
IS to plunge him into a vapour or hot water and mustard luth, aud apply 
icstoratives—^brandy, hot tea, &c , but Pocock was not experienced in this 
c.ase, though ho gave Barker some bmndy when fiist he lay down, aftei leoling 
a blight nausea and chill It appears by his comrade’s rejxiit that he did not 
afterwards live an hour Fredenck Barker suffered from one ol these severe 
aguish attacks in Unmi, but brandy and hot tea quickly given to bun soon 
biought him to that state which promises lecovery. 

Thus two out of my four white men are dead [ wonder, who next? Death 
cues. Who next? and peihaps our several fnends will sadly and kindly ask. 
Who next ? No matter who it is We could not better ourselves by attempting 
to fly from this fatal land, for between us and the sea are 700 miles of as sickly 
a country as any m Afiica The piospect is fairer in front, though there are 
in that diiection some 3000 miles more to tramp Wo have, however, new 
and wondeiful unknown tracts before us, whose marvels and my^'^teiies shall be 
a medicine which will make us laugh at fevci and death. * 

Hkney M Stanley 


Note on .the Height of the Victoria Nyanza. By C.^Geoboe, Staff 
Commander, bn. Curator, Map Department, bob. 

The great pleasure every geo^apher will natuially take in the now disco¬ 
veries of Mr H Stanley has induced me at once to look into his observations 
foi the height of the lake The readings of his instruments given at the close 
■of his first letter, though few, are very satisfiactory. 

The aneioids appear to have rather a large index error, but, as it is not pre- 
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cwely gi\ eii, they must stand over for the present. The boiling-i>omt ohaeix a- 
tions, by two instruments of different makers, are to be preferred From the 
fact ol Captain Speke and Mr Stanley observing near the same spot and 
with tjie same cla^ of instrument, their observations can fairly be compared. 
The same method and tableo have therefore been used for lx)th observers—viz, 
the Meteorological Tables by A. Guyot—with the following results — 

Feet 

Captain Speke on his map gives 3740 

Mr. Stanley’s observations give , . 3808 

, Difference 68 

« 

And this difference may be greatly retiuced when the Kew verification has 
been ascertamed 


2. jRemarks on the Weatherj Winds^ and Ice in the Arctic Seas during 
the past Season, as affecting the Prospects of the Arctic Expedition 
Fiom Observations in Davis Straits and Baffin Bay, 1875 By 
Captain Adams, Whaling Ship Arctic 

On 12th of May, 1875, 1 was with my ship in the vicinity of Cape Farewell, 
where I found heavy ice of the usual rugged hummocky character This ice 
18 brought from Spitzbergen by the Polar current by way of the Island of 
Jan Mayen and south coast of Greenland Sometimes difficulty is found m 
getting through it, but this year 1 got through with little or no trouble 

I made the south-west pack in the neighbourhood of Eesolution Island, 
which liore from me 120 miles distant to the west The ice here was of a 
lighter character than usual, owing, no doubt, to the mildness of the past 
wmter No whales were to be seen, the banks being covered with ice far to 
the eastward I then proceeded north and reached Godhavon, m the Island 
of Disco, on the 20th of May, .where I landed letter-bags for the Danish 
Government The natives here informed me that the winter had been very 
mild, with a cold spring following On leaving Disco I found largo sheets of 
open water No heavy barrier of ice at Hare Island, but the frost very 
intense On the 23rd of May the thennometer stood 4® to 5° below zero, a 
very unusual ciicumstance m this quarter at this season of the year The frost 
being so keen the young ice formed very rapidly, so much so, that my power¬ 
ful vessel. The Aictic, was almost stopj)^ After several days’ bonng, I 
leached Upemavik, where my ideas as to the past wmter having been excep¬ 
tionally mild, but followed by a severe spnng, were confirmed % Mr Tbuc- 
kason, the Gov emor of the settlement, who informed mo that at Christmas 
fhe natives were pulling about in their kyaks on the water, hunting seals and 
visiting the neighbouring settlements—feats which have seldom been kuou ii 
befoic at that time of year 

On leaving Upemavik I found some difficulty in getting north towards 
Melville Bay, but passed through the Bay with little more trouble than in 
any of the mild seasons which have been experienced dunng the past few 
years On ainving at Ddlrymple Bock I took on hoard some natives 
belonging to the Arctic Highlanders of Boss and Parry These natives were 
moving north from Cape York and Eider Duck Islands towards Etah, and I 
told them of the Expedition, asking them to keep a look-out for it On 
the jth of June I was glad to roach the North Water, about three miles 
north ol Fitzclarence Bock, and passed close to the southward of Carey 
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Islands on the same day. Hero there was a long rolling swell on the sea, which 
gave me the impression that there was a largo extent of open water to the 
northward From this date, with scarcely an interval to the end of the 
voyage, east and north-east winds prevailed After a short stay in Lancaster 
Sound, I came out and cruised m Baffiu Bay dunng the remainder of the fishing 
season About the 14th of October, I met a large pack of No 1 ice This icc, 
owing to the prevalence of north-east winds, could not have come out of Jones 
or Lancaster Sounds, and as Whale and Murchison Sounds are of limited extent, 
so much heavy ice could not have come from that quarter, it must therefore 
have come from Smith Sound This leads me to think that the season has 
been much more favourable for getting up Smith Sound than/or any work 
towards the west, say by Lancaster Sound Although the spnug this 
year m the Aictic Begious was late and cold, the summer and fall were mild 
and remarkably clear from fogs, and, m my opmion, very favourable for the 
ships of the Arctic Expedition attaining a high latitude before beingirforced to 
betake themselves to winter quarters Altogether, looking at all the circum- 
stauces, such as the mildness of the seasons this and the past few years, the 
state of the ice, the mdications of open water to the north towards Smith 
Sound, and the long-contmued prevalence of easterly winds, which are very 
favourable for openmg a passage on the route takeu % the ships, I am quite 
sanguine as to the success of the Expedition The ships are well suited foi 
the work, and were, from what I hear, in evciy way thoroughly equipped for 
the service The known ability and energy of the officers—some of whom I 
have the pleasure of knowing personally—and the courage and endurance of 
their crews, are sufficient guarantees that nothing possible to be done will be 
lett undone in order to achieve the object in view, and I therefore anticipate 
for them a successful return, crowned with hard-won laurels, proving them¬ 
selves worthy upholders of the long Une of hardy British Arctic discoverers 
who liave preceded them, including names such as Franklin, Ross, Parry, and 
many more, who have shed undying lustre on their country’s fame by then 
deeds of daring in the regions of the far North 
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Fifth Meeting, 2itli January, 1876. ^ 

Majou-Geseral Sir HENKY C EAWLINSON, k c b , President, 

, in the Chdir 

Elfciions —William Maimce Adaias, Eaq , Vincent AirAler, Esq, 
M D , Gapt S Andei son, r f , Capt Chat les Willtam Andreio, James 
Bishop, Esq , Ji Lowther Bridger, Esq , Samuel Horace Candler, Esq , 
Thomas Somet s Vei non Cocks, Esq , Wdliam Hammond Cole, Esq, 
MA , Thomas Anthony Denny, Esq , John Forster, Esq , FredenJc 
Morris Fry, Esq , Georye P Everett Gieen,Esq , Wcdter Henty, Esq , 
Fi ederick John Hoi niman. Esq , Henry Alexander Kettle, Esq , Joseph 
Samuel Lavies, Esq , m d , William Loi t, Esq , Fredench Cecil Maltby, 
Esq , Bryce McMurdo-Wnyht, Esq , Colonel J. C McNeill, vc, C b , 
CMG. (Eqneny to the Queen), 3f. J NayaoJca (Judge), Capt 
E C Boyse, r n , David G Butherford, Esq., Alexander Stuai t. Esq , 
Colonel S William Stuait, Jtev George Aug Blight Smith, Edward 
Solbe, Esq. 

Donations to the Library from Jasuapy 10th lo January 
24th, 1876.—Besume do THistoue du Portugal au XIX* Si^le* 
pai le Prince Bomuald Giedioyc, Pans, 1875 (Author) Excava¬ 
tions at the Kesslerlooh, near Thayngen, by Conrad Merk, trans¬ 
lated by J. E. Lee, 1876 (Messrs. Longman). HM.S. Challenger, 
Beport No. 6, and IIMS. Vahr&m, Beport on N. Atlantic, 1875 
(The Lords Commissioners of the Adnwalty). Memoir of Com¬ 
modore J. G. Goodenough, by C. B. Maikham, 1875 (Author). 
Voyage de Laponid, Vol. 4 of the (Euvres de Begnard, Paris, 
1818 (S. M. Drach, Esq ). Statistical Begister of Victoiia for 1874, 
Parts 6 and 7 (The Government Statist). IJober gewisse betracht- 
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lichc T'niegelinas&igkeiten des Mceics-niveaus, von J. Hann, Wien, 
IS?.*) (^Author) The Yoscmite Guide Book, new edition, Contnbu- 
tions to Bdionietiio Hypsometrj’^, and Geographical and Geological 
Suive^t., by J, D Whitney (The State Geologist, California) U. S. 
Geological Suri'^ey of the Teintories, Miscellaneouh Publications, 
Ko o, and Bulletin, No 6, second senes {Br F V Hayden, State 
Geologist) , and the cuirent issue of corresponding Societies, &o 

DojifATiOiiS TO nil!. Map-loom since hie last MEEriNo Of Januaky 
10th, 1876 —Chait of the Suez iJanal, compiled from the Admiialty 
and rrouch Suivf'js (G Philip and Son) Atlases Atlas of the 
Counties of England, reduced from the Ordnance Suivey, by E 
Weller, Esq, i- u g s , riiilips’ Handy Atlas of the World, by J 
Bartholomew (G Philip and Son). Atlas of the Tenesfrial and 
Celestial Globes, in gore sheets, by Mercator , 1541-51 Facsimile, 
(Baron Solvyns, Belgian Minister) 

The Par sident informed the Meeting that, according to the most recent 
accounts, Lieutenant Cameron was still at Loanda, detained there not only by 
the state ot his health, but also by his desire to tind means ot sending hack, 
before he lelt, his native attendants, more than fifty, to Zanzibar Up to the 
present tune he h id not been able to cany out his purpose Jt was not only 
a part of the original agreement, hut it ■was naturally a duty on the iwit ot 
Liouteuant Cimerou to see that the men wcic conveyed hack to their homes 
on the East Coast On a lormei occasion a pmty of Mikololo men, who had 
been takiyi to Loanda, attemjitod to return across the Continent, hut novel 
succeeded m icaching thou homes, which was a sufficient proof of the danger 
of the 1 ind journey * Lieutenant Cameron had been, and accoidmg to the 
last letters was still, m negotiation with the owners of a small yacht, called 
the Bmy Bee, to cany his men to the Cape of Good Hope, but the Council 
of the Society had that day decided to ask the Admiialty to assist them 
'I'he Captain of the gunboat Spiteful, on the C.ape and West Afi ican Station, 
had sent home a general report of Cameron’s work tliiough the Commodore, 
and it was now proposed to ask the Admiialty to instruct that oflicei 
to affoid such assistance as he might he ahlo to render m oidei to get the 
men to the Cape of Good Hope, liom whence they could proceed to 
Zanzibar m the regular mail-steamer As soon as he could dispose of 
his men, laeutenant Cameron would, no doubt, come on to Madeira, m 
order to profit by the climate of that island He was not m a condition 
to iace the English wmter at present, hut if he lemamed at Madeira a 
couple of months he would be able to reach this country about Easter, 
at a tolerably favourable season Mr Lovett, a well-known yachtsman, and 
a connection of Lieutenant Cameron’s, had liberally ofieied to place himself 
and hib yacht at the disposal of the Society, for the purpose of bringing 
the traveller home from Madeiia, hut it was not yet known whether Lieu¬ 
tenant Cameron would not prefer coming home direct in a steamer 


* It IS a mistake to identify this party with Tkt Lmugstone’s own attendants 
The men belonged m reality to an Arab merchant, Said bin Huhdeb, and the 
Doctor was in no way responsible for thmn His own Hahololo escort he con¬ 
ducted in person to QuiUimane, where they awaited his return from England, and 
from whence they subsequently accompanied him to Sekeletu’s camp at Linyanti 
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About a mouth ago, just before authentic intelligence reached England 
of his ai rival on the West Coast, rumouis were in circulation, founded 
on wrong infonnation conveyed by telegiam from Egyii, that Lieutenant 
Cameron was detained m the mtenoi of Atnca because he had no pecuniary 
means of prosecuting his travels When that story reached the ears of the 
King of the Belgians, he at once wrote to his Minister in this country to say 
that, if it were true, he was quite leady to take imon himself the personal 
responsibility of paying the expenses of bringing Lieutenant Cameron back 
to England However, when the Belgian Minister conveyed to the Society 
His Majesty’s liberal offer, he (the Piesident) was able to explain that the 
rumour was a false one, that Lieutenant Cameron was in np immediate 
uant of funds, and that he had actually reached the West Coast At the 
same time he expressed the gratification which it must afford the Society 
and the public of England to find that His Majesty took such an interest 
in geographical discovery Of course, under the circumstances, he had not 
felt at liberty to accept this liberal oiler, but he might state that His Majesty 
talked of placing, if necessary, some 100,000 fiancs to the credit Of Lieu¬ 
tenant Cameron for the expenses oi his return journey This was one proof 
of the great interest excited among the nations of Europe by the journey across 
Africa Communications had also been received from the Geographical 
Societies of Belgium, France, Italy, and Germany, congratulating the Royal 
Geographical Swiety on Lieutenant Cameron’s biilhant achievement, and 
urgently requesting early transmission of his Report and the map of his route. 
The Society would endeavour to meet the wishes of these various Societies 
A map, indeed, of the route was now in the engraver’s hapds, and would 
appear in the next number of the ‘ Proceedings,* * and, as far as possible, imme¬ 
diate publicity would be given to all information arriving from Lieutenant 
Cameron By the last mail another large sheet of observations had been 
received, fully carrying out the piomise of the earlier register, in fact, there 
was no exaggeration in saying that the registered observations al:^ady sent 
home were the most complete that had ovei been presented to the Geo¬ 
graphical Society by an explorer, except in the one single case of Mr. 
Chandless, tht South American travcllei 
Turning to the subject of the I’apcr about to be read, the President said 
that last year considerable interest was excited in Engird by the Russian , 
movements on the Caspian, and to the east of that sea It so happened that 
about the same time there was occasion foi the jirescnce of a British officer in 
Persia, to examine into the circumstances of a raid which had taken place on 
the Afghan frontier near Herat Captain Napier, son of the Commander-in- 
Chief m India, was sent there for that purpose, and knowing the interest 
taken in the Turcomans, he returned along the Persian frontiei, from the 
vicinity of Merv to the Caspian, and had sent home a most elaborate report 
upon that tract of counlry This was of special interest, not only because 
the hue in question formed the boundaiy between the newly acquired Bussiaoii 
territory and the kmgdom of Persia, but also because it was the only con- 
vement route for the march of troops from the Caspian towards Afj^anistan 
Captain Napier’s Report was of such length that it could not be read to the 
Meeting xn extmso, but Sir Fredenc Goldsmid, who had himself visited 
the country, would select such portions as he might consider most in^rtant 
Colonel Maegregor, of the Quartermaster-General’s Department, who mB also 
very recently arnved in England from the Turernnkn frontier, would aftei- 
wards farni^ some particulars of his journey m tjibse regions. 


• It appeared m Vol. XX, No. n. 
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The foUowirig Paper was then read by Sir F. Goldsmid — 

Captain the ff<fa O. Napier's Journey on the Turcoman Frontier of 
Perma. By Sir Frederic Goldsmid, kc s i.~ 

Captain Napier loft Gulhab, the summer retreat of Tehran 
residents, for Khurasan and the region of the Ferso-Turooman 
frontier, on the 3rd of July, 1874 He took the Fii6zkiih, or 
the moie northern and direct of two roads to Shahrud, but by 
diverging towards Astrabad to enter the mountainous tract bet-ween 
that town and Shahrud, he extended his distance to at least that 
of the lower, or Semnan road, which may be roughly estimated at 
250 miles. 

Besides having the advantage of shortness, the road by Firdzkuh 
is interesting and picturesque compared to that by Semnan (chiefly 
attractive in its towns, such as Hamaghan, or the quaint village of 
Lashgird). It is more among the mountains and on the higher 
plateaux, and not so monotonous and generally desolate; nor does 
it at any time touch the skirt of the great salt desert The soil of 
one plateau ttaversed between Tehran and Firuzkuh is described 
by Captain Napier as “ a fine alluvium, with little sand or gra>e), 
and of considerable fertility ” 

The village of Fiiuzkiih, a veiy short half of the way from tlie 
capital ^to Shahrud, had been pai tly emptied by the late famine. 
It is otherwise described as of 500 houses, situated at the south 
side of a plateau, intersected bj^ a small stream with marshy banks, 
and, at the point where the waters penetiate, a goigo shut m by 
limestone cliffs Above are luins, supposed to be of a fortress, 
“ built by Alexander the Great ” From this place the main road 
runs in a northerly direction to San, the capital of Mazandaran; 
but Captain Napier pursued an easterly, or, lather, a course e n f., 
through the grazing grounds of Gfirsafid, occupied by the nomads 
who winter aiound Semnan, using to a hei^t of 9400 feet on the 
Khing plateau, and passing through the vaueys of Khing Kharra 
and Faul4d Muhala to Chashma-i-Ali, oi the Fount of Ali. This 
place, as its name would imply, is held in groat regaid by Per¬ 
sians , and I have heard, when in the neighbourhood, marvellous 
accounts of its healing properties and exceptional virtue^ The 
foot-print of All, son-in-law to the founder of Muhammadanism, is 
shown to the many passing travellers and pilgrims, carved out 
on a block of stone, and protected by a wooden raibng from too 
close inspection ” But such signs are frequent in countries where 
the Shia’h form of Islam has had a prevading influence. 

From Chashma-i-Ali to* Shahrfid, the route chosen was of pecu- 
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liar mterest, for it led through the Tang-i-Shamshiib6r, or “Tass 
of the Sword-out,” dosoribed as “ a curious natural passage between 
two perpendicular strata of limestone, as smooth as a wall, and of 
20 to 30 feet in height The softer strata between and on each 
side of the limestone have apparently been worn away by the 
action of weather The passage is 150 yards long, with an average 
width of alxiut 18 feet. A little stream and the path hnd an exit 
thiough a natural gap, 14 feet wide, and nearly meeting ovei- 
hcad ” 

Captain Napier here adds, “ there can bo little doubt lhat this is 
the pass known as the Caspian Gates, or Caspian Straits ” The 
question is an interesting one, but, in now leviving it, we should 
bear in mind that Morier, who peraomlly injected and described tins 
very pass, does not even hint at such a coincidence On the othoi 
hand, arguing on and rejecting the evidence in fa\oiir of other 
passes near I’lruzkuh, he considers the 8<tr-i~darali,* which divides 
the Khai Plain from the plains above Aiwaini Kaif in the lower 
country and is a remarkable feature in the landscape, to bo the 
likely bite of Alexander’s “ Pylas ” Perrier, nearly forty years 
later, and without allusion to Morier’s theory, supports the same 
view with some ingenuity of detail, and Eabtwiok agrees with 
him Bleanwhilo, Morier’s map of the particular tract we are 
ti a versing, though drawn out more than half a contury ago, is well 
worthy of present reference^t 

Halting in Sawar, once a flouiishing pastoral district, containing 
thirty-two, but now only seven villages, and ascending the “ Jahan- 
numa,” oi ** world-displaying ” peak, the highest point of the 
range, save Damavand, Captain Napier, instead of contmumg the 
road to Astrabdd, retraced his steps to the southwaid He had 
pitched his camp on the main track leading to Shahrhd at a pas¬ 
ture-ground, with cultivation on the banks of a stream, called 
Asp-o-Naiza From this point to Shahrud, he followed the stream 
through a nanow defile, called the “ Tang-i-ludidn,” overhung by 


* Ferner calls this Strddn I should liavo thought him wrong, but that he is 
followed by Mr Eustwiok Sar-i-darali, or the “head” or *‘openiag to the 
valley,’* is, however, the reading I have adopted in accordance with Moner and 
-others (The real Caspian Gates,” described by the Greek geographer, are 
probably reprinted by the Tang-^-SuUh, a defile in the same range md a few 
Allies to the north of the Bar i-darah, which I exammed and survey^ m tiie year 
1837 As tlie high road does not at present pass through the T(mg-4~8uldh, it is 
very httle known, but the physical oharacter of the defile is most xemarlmhle, 
exactly agreeing with the Gr^ accounts, and the distance between Aiwan-i-kut 
and Eh&r is shorter by this pass than by the Sar-datoh —G B ) 

t Bumes considered the ** Gudook,” or pass between Firzdktih and the btidge 
known as the ** Piil-i safld,” to be identical with the Fyl» Caspue. 
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stupendous walls of limestone-roclc. “ The strata everywhere 
vioIentl 3 rcontorted, and m many parts vertical, have their exposed 
edges worn mt^ the most fantastic shapes ” Coming from the high 
tountiy down to the Shahiud-Bostam Plain, the ruined appear¬ 
ance of the watch-toweis ga\o evidence to the traveller that the 
Turcoman raids were no longer dieadcd This peaceful state of 
things IS, unfortunately, local. East of Shahrud, and possibly 
near Astiabad, the Turcoman is still active in mischief, and the 
“ Al-arndn^” or raid,* is in vigoious opeiation. Whether Russian 
progress in the regions north of Khuiasan will tend to stop the evil 
remains to be seen Suppression can hardly be looked foi except 
by the use of a strong hand and strong arm somewhere 

Captain J^apier moved eastward fiom Shahrud to Mazinan (about 
107 miles) by the ordiuriry and often-desci ibed post-road Hence 
to Kishapur he changed hts com so, and made a circuit of 166 miles, 
or about 50 miles in excess of the distance by the mam route. 
This section relates to an interesting tract of country, and the 
places visited are not all to be found in existing maps. The last 
march into Nishapnr was from Ma’dan Bald, the “upper mine,” 
the locality of the far-famed turquoises This, we are told, is one 
of the villages inhabited by tbe miners As regards the mines, we 
learn that these, though formeily unique. Lave now iivals in 
Turshiz and Yazd, but that, notwithstanding this drawback, 
the last yeai’s income had increased,to 6000 tumdns (2400?), a 
laiger sum than ever before collected As Mr Eastwick stated, in 
a work publcshed ten or twelve yeais ago,j that the Nishapui 
mines used to be taxed at 1000 iumdns a year (400?), the figuies 
now recorded show a great increase Whether this ciicumstance 
IS any proof of mateiial prosperity must bo detei mined by those 
acquainted with the faiming system of Pei si a 

The road from Nishapur to Mash-had, thiough the mountains,| 
18 too well known for pie'^ent extract It is satisfactory to 
find that the picturesque village of Dehrud has m some degree 
recovered fiom the painful effects of the late famine, which were 
* apparent to myself on passing through less than four years ago. 
It was then like the village of the dead—still and desolate 

Captain Napier remained at Mash-had from the 10th of August 

* ** Al-aman” is really the ory for quarter, and is, therefore, it is presumed, 
made applicable to Turcoman assaults and surprises. It is frequently, how¬ 
ever, used by English writers m speaking of Turcomans as individuals or in 
bodies 

t * Journal of a Diplomate’s Three Years' Besidence in Persia,' vol ii., p 180 
A Beckoned at 58 miles I think it must be more, and that the 16 mites to 
gJMwhfd IB under-estimated 
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until the 27th of September. On the latter date he left the capital 
of Khmasan, and visited Kalat-i-Nddaii m the vicinity. The dis¬ 
tance IS reckoned at 74i miles, and was accomplished in three 
oonseontive days After a week’s stay, he retuified to Mash-had, 
ascending the Karadagh Mountain—“ the last high peak of the 
great eastern branch of Alburz”—on his return IIo wntes of it 
“ that the summit of tho peak has an elevation of 7870 feet, and 
commands a fine view of the Plain of Sejind, and of the eastern 
lamifications of the chain as far nearly as the Herat iivcr on the 
one hand and of Mash-had on the other The Atak and the 
desert were spread out like a map, 7000 feet below Each bend of 
the numerous small streams flowing into the Atak, and the belts 
of cultivation following their courses for many miles thiough the 
sandy plain, were visible, and told a tale of increased security from 
hostile visitations ” 

Another ten days had passed at Mash-had, and Captain Napiei 
staited on a new and important, indeed tho ipost important part of 
his journey. The object was to reach Astiabad, via Tus, Kueban, 
Shiiwan, Biijnflrd, and Ja-jarni, then by a direct course thiough 
Nardm, Naudoh, and Itamaiau lie accomplished this task in less 
than SIX weeks, making a well-judged dHour ^ in a northerly diiootion, 
fiom Kuchan to Muhammad Bagh (called in recent maps Muham- 
madabad), and thence visiting the villages of tho Atak and Daiah-gaz. 
Burnes, in undertaking to reach the same point from the same 
starting place, had less leisure to remark upon the count] y traversed 
in detail, and perhaps less means of choosing his se^ eral routes or 
divoTBions Ills march to Kuchan (neaily 100 miles) was a matter 
of three days only, of which no less than 40 miles wore got over on 
the fiist day Lieutenant Gill’s biiof but intoiesting nariative, 
published in the Geographical Magazine’ fiir October 1874, treats 
of Ktt1dt-i-Kddiri, the Darah-gaz, Kuchan, Shirwan, Bujnflrd, and 
Jarjaim, but the Darah-gaz and ncighbouiing divisions of the 
Atak aie not described with minuteness of detail, while hoyond 
Kuchan, to quote his own words, he “ stiuck tho usual main road 
between Mash-had and Tehran ” So that much supplement^y 
information has been given m the present reports of the highest 
geographical value, independently of results in a general or political 
sense. 

Between Mash-had and Kuchan tho ruins of Tus were visited 
They are placed at 4 or 4^ miles due north of Kasimabad, a «Twiin 
village 12 miles from Mash-had, which city is left by the “ B^- 
khfdbdn,” oi “upper avenue” gate, fkt the north-west. Captain 
Napier found little of interest m the rums or traditions of ibe 
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locsalitjr Nothing piesented itself to him indicating an origin 
prior to Muhammadanism, no coins or lelios were to be obtained, 
and the villagera, questioned on the subject of the tombs of Firdusi 
and Hardn>ar-Ka»hid, pointed to a low mound in identification of 
the first, and had no knowledge whatever of the second In con¬ 
tinuing the route from Tus, the spi ing called “ Chashraa Gilas,” the 
villages of Chinaran and Eodkan, and the fort of Amirabad are duly 
noted, and beyond llodkan a dry barien tract is crossed between 
the head springs of the Kasbf-nid, oi Mash-had iivor, flowing 
to the Han-;Tid and tlie Kuchan tnbutaiy of the Atiak (Attrek") 
From Ja’far-abdd, the last stage before Kuchan, the country is de¬ 
scribed as sloping gentlj'^ noi th and west to the stream which, rising 
in the mountains nortli, and flowing thiough the plains west to 
ShirwAn, passes on by the Garmikhas defile to the legion of the 
Gurgan This should bo no other than the Atrak itself Kuchan 
IS shown to be half in lums, owing to a siege under Abbas Muza 
and a recent earthquake, and though the recent famine was not 
experienced there in its extreme seventy, the suffering of its 
inhabitants affords a melancholy retiospect. The population is 
estimated undei 1400 

Leaving Kuchan on the 20 th Octobei, Captain Napior moved up 
towards tho souioe of the afoiesaid tnbutary stream of the Atrak, 
for 16 miles in a valley, and for 4 miles through a defile, beyond 
which tho stream receives from the east tho watois of the “ Tavil,” 
a name applied also to tho h.vmlet of tern honses selected for the 
day’s encampment He then struck off in a north easteily direction 
to the main fort and head-quarters of tho Khan of tho Darahgaz 
distnct, which he calls “ Muhammad-b4gh,” and not “ Muhammad- 
abdd,” as written by Colonel Baker and Lieutenant Gill in common 
with Vamb^ry It is probable that the natives themselves use 
both words “ Darahgaz,” or, according to some maps, “ Doregoz,” 
appears to be lather the designation of a gioup or groups of villages, 
forts, and farms, than that of any specific one of these, and in this 
Bonso should be insciibed in large letters across the whole central 
tract of the Atak * Between Tavil and Chapushlu tn the Darahgaz 
platn are two passes, the Maidankhdna and tho AlLihu-akbar, but, 


• This word IB Turkisli, and signifies the skirt or border, 

the “skirt,’’ or, more truly, the lower slope of the mountain or hill I am not 
sure of the meaning of “ Damh-gaz ” If it were “ Darah-gilz,” it would imply 
choosing the valleyhut I tluiuc it more probable to he “ Darah-giuz,” stnotly 
“Darah-giuzf,” a Turkish compound, ^gnifying the “eye ot the vSley ” [Tho 
Oae IS the tamansk tree, which gives its name to many valleys in Persia — 
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notwithstanding the immediate ascent of 900 foot to the first and of 
1100 feet to the second, our traveller, at the close of his 21 mile 
march, found Chapushlu 3600 feet lower than Tavil * A shoi-t 
march further through vineyards, gardens, and cultivations brought 
him to the losidence of the Khan 
A comparison of the two independent statements of Lieutenant 
Gill and Captain Napiei supplies excellent evidence of the fertility 
and elements of prospeiity winch the Daiahgaz may fairly claim as 
its own It would be stiange indeed, if immunity from 'J’urcoman 
inroads could be added to these natuial advantages "But so en¬ 
viable a condition can hardly be attained by settleis on the edge of 
a desert more oi less occupied b}' marauding tribes And when we 
hear that every held lias its tow'ci to give shelter against a sudden 
attack—that the villageis go to their woik with matchlock and 
«word, stalling at sum iso and lotuimng before sunset, and that 
horsemen equip -themselves foi fight oi flight, as may prove expe¬ 
dient—theie 18 nothing stiange in the stoiy <It is at least highly 
satisfactory to learn that hai dly any attempt has boon made this 
year to interfere with the hai vest woik And it should be noticed 
that on the occasion of Captain Kapiei’s visit, the Khan, or Govemoi 
#f llaiahgaz, whose “wise government” is lauded by Lieutenant 
Gill, was absent at Mash-had On the sixth day after arrival at 
Muhammadabad, Captain Isapier moved 8 miles noith-west to Nau- 
kandan, “ a largo village lying up tlie com so of the Darahgaz stream,” 
and the following day he trebled the distance by pushing on in the 
same direction to“Duringar,” which Lieutenant Gill calls “Darunga,” 
A cluster of four walled and turreted hamlets on the banks of the 
flowing water Hence he turned towards the Kuchan country, pro¬ 
ceeding up the streams foi 10 oi 16 miles thiough a defile, and 
tracing its sources above the laige villages of Sherach and Hur- 
badan, eventually reaching Imamgu-ali, a village containing about 
100 houses of Zaiar^nlu Kurds Ills next march was to Shirwon, a 
town of 1000 Turk families, situated at the west end of the plain 
ot Kuchan, and taking its name fiom a good representation of a 
tiger on a sheet of bare rock in the vicinity f Of this place tE0* 
water supply is reported good and ample, and the climate is con¬ 
sidered the best m Khurasan, “and tberefoie in Persia” The 
Kuchan distiiot is, we are told, “ with its two considerable towns,! 


* In Lieutenant Gill’s map it is entered as 2850 feet high, while Muham- 
madahad is cmly 1380. so that a gradual descent must be inferred for the 8 milf^ 
from Ohapushlu to Muhammadabad 

t 8htr, a tiger, and wiaw, an affix, but the whole interpretation is doubtful lu 
this sense. t Kuchan and Shirwun, it is assumed 
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fertile land, and large and flounshing population, altogether the 
most 1 inportant of the border States It is said to have 440 villages, 
piobably an exaggeration Those in the plain may number 80 to 
100 , and the hill-skirts and nionntams may have 60 or 60 more ” To 
estimate the population, we have 40,000 houses and tents, “ which, 
calculating five to a hou'so, would give 200,000, probably not much 
over the maik, for the towns are populous and many of the vil¬ 
lages large They have also not sufieied from the famine, the most 
striking proof of that being a large number of childieu of all ages 
In othei parts of KhuiaSttu it is laro to seo a child of moie than 
two or three years of age ” 

B^nfird was i cached m two days fiom Shir wan, the distance 
being reckoned at 36 miles The Kaia^Kazan* spiing, at 2\ miles 
from the latter place, is alluded to as the supposed source of 
the Atrak, “ the mam stream being dry in the summer ” 
From Btijntird Captain Napier was disposed to make his way to 
Astrabdd along the banks of the above rivei, or failing this, to 
work over the Gurgan, but the authorities would neithei encouiage 
nor assist him lu cairying out either pi eject, so he passed “ between 
the giand masses of mountain” to Shoughan on the Ja-jarm load, 
climbing the Alada«h on his right hand, cn passant, to a height a# 
which the aneroid marked an ascent of 4b00 feet Sanghas, the 
‘ chief of a group ot four villages between Shoughan and Ja-jarm, 
was once a flounshing and populous place, but the number of its 
houses had deci eased of late joars from 750 to 200 Captain 
Napier, lefernng to the suggestions that Ja-jarm may have boon 
built on the site of the Parthian Hocatompylos, states that theie are 
no visible remains there othei than those of a small town of the 
period of Arab occupation The deciease of population, now esti¬ 
mated at 400 families, when in Nadir Shah’s time there weie 5000, 
IS attributed to the mischief cflected by the Turcomans in destroying 
the irngation works and laying waste the countiy Ja-jarm is a 
sort of central point for raideis, and the lecent immunity enjoyed 
by the neighbourhood in this respect is accounted for by the 
force of other attractions presented to the tribes, especially the 
Yamuts Nardin, the first stage between Jarjaim and Astrabid, 
was “reached through barren, waterless valleys,” dividing the 
spurs of the mam hill-range from those of the Kub-i-Bdharit is 
the chief village ot a halih or district, and its Khan is described as 
a kind of “ waideii of the marshes,” whose duties are to watch the 
passes to the west, and repel the marauders, or report their move- 


* The black caldron. 
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ments, as circutnstances enable him to do, with the means at his 
disposal The second stage to Kanchi, a Turk village of 150 houses 
m a glen with a stream, is through the wel}-cnltivated, well- 
irrigated, and genet ally woll-cared-fbr valley of Naudeh, which 
falls rapidly as the tiavellei proceeds onward, ** the mountain 
slopes on either hand ending abruptly in lugged precipices ** 
Fiom Kanchi a good path winds thioiigh the valley to Naudeh,the 
third stage, “a large village formed of thiee detached hamlets, in 
all 200 houses ” It is encircled with forest, an eflFettiial barrier 
against attack fiom without The houses are built of cane plaited 
into a timber fiaine, open in fiont by day, but closed at night by a 
curtain of split canc-woik, “ and the inhabitants are said to be fine 
active men, well-armed, good foresters, and more than a match on 
their own ground loi any number of Tui comans ” The fourth stage, 
Hamaiyan, is a large village of 400 houses “ lying m a glen enclosed 
by two forest-coveied spurs of the Khuah-yalah* mountains The 
road lies for “ a mile or two through old clearings, overgrown with 
cane-breaks and dense thickets of bramble matted with wild vine 
and wild hop,” while “beyond and aiound the dealings is a heavy 
forest of oak, elm, and beech ” This place Is appaiontly ih the road 
travelled by Bumes, when, after clearing the valley of the Guigan 
and debouching upon the plain eastward of the Caspian, he observed 
that the hills on his left rose to a great height, “ clad to the summit 
with forest-trees and foliage ”f and hence or from Findarisk, a neigh¬ 
bouring foiest-villdge of Mazandaran, to Astrabdd, it is pi esumed that 
bothtiavellers pursued much the same road Katul is mentioned as 
the fifth stage, and it is the last before Astrabad on the road from 
Ja-jaiin followecf by Captain Napier The plain heie traversed 
appears to be o^erlun by the Yamuts, who are practically masters 
of the country. AVe are further told that “their nominal alle¬ 
giance is gained at the cost of the unfortunate peasantry Any 
attempt to coerce them, if made in sufficient force, would be 
answered by their retirement bejond the Atiak into Bussian 
territory, a course to which the Persian authorities are very loth to 
drive them” That protection was especially lequisit© on'^is 
section of the journey may be gatheicd from the narrator’s state¬ 
ment that “ a guard of fifty men faiily mounted and armed escorted 
me to Naudeh, whence a fresh guard took me to Astiabdd The 
road,” he adds, “ lay for tho most part through a magnificent park- 
like plain extending from the foot of the hills to the Gurgan Biver, 
distant 8 to 10 miles.” 


* Pleasant summer quarters. 

t * Travels into BokMra,’ &o, vol ui, second edition Murray, 1835 
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The return fiom Astrabdd to Tehrdn was by the route of Ashraf, 
San, Barfarusb,* Amol, and up the valley of the Har&z, and was 
' accomplished in 16 days Tho distance is not recorded for each 
march, but must reach an aggregate in excess of 200 miles And 
I believe that tho distance tiaversed in the 24J weeks taken up by 
ihe whole exploration may bo roughly estimated at 1400 miles. 

Colonel Macobeooti said, as lus maps and journals had not yet reached 
England, he should he obliged, in what he had to say, to trust entirely to 
memory. He started fiom Bushne, with the intention simply to ndo through 
Persia, but on reaching Shiraz the desire of travelling grew upon him and he 
■determined to make for Yezd by a route whicli, although it h^ been followed 
by a Flench officer in 1810, in tho tune of General Gardanne’s mission, had 
not, he believed, been traversed by any Englishman From Ye/d he went on 
to Tubbus, and took the same road as that followed by Captain Christie m 1810 
Captain Chiistie, however, had to pass tin oiigh in disgui&e, and therefore was not 
able to make sufficiently cojnous notes, so tliat it was vtry difficult to follow his 
route exactly A little beyond Yezd a portion of the great desert of Kubeci 
was reached This runs from I’ehcran down to the south of Tubbus, where it 
18 connected with another desert—the Hasht-i-Ldot, alter which it extends 
light on through Bcloochistan, almost to Siud In oukr to get through the 
portion between Yezd and Tubbus he had to make a march of 70 miles, no 
water being obtamablo for that distance From Tubbus he went to Toon, 
and then crossed a range of hills, till he arrived at a place called Kullat, 
where he struck ujxin the road followed in 1873 by Sir F Goldsmid’s 
mission Thence he went to Buiund, and alterwaids pursued the route 
taken m 1868 by some officers of Khanikofs mission, straight across to Herat 
He was, however, stopped when about lour miles outside Herat by the Afghans, 
who would not let him enter tho town, and he was obliged to turn down the 
valley and go off to Meshed (Mash-had) His object in wishing to go to Herat 
was to see the real importance of the Herat valley, and to inspect the 
iuitiffcations, and then if jxissfble to go on in the direction of Bamian by the 
Herat valley route to Kabul, this never having been followed by any 
European throughout its entire length At Meshed he made arrangements 
for going to Merv, but befoie staiting he received an order from thoBiitish 
Government not to go beyond the Persian frontier From Meshed he went to 
Sarakhs, and then rode about 15 miles across the desert in the direction 
of Merv with a party of cavalry, so that although he did not visit Merv, 
he saw something of the charactoi of tho coimtiy m that direction He 
returned by nearly the same route as that taken by Captain Napier The 
Elburz raum was continued witnout a break to the north of the mam 
road from Shahrud to Meshed Beyond Meshed it was again continued to the 
soujjh The watershed between the southern range, and that of the Atak, was 
almost imperceptible, and, m fact, until the traveller got on it he ima^nod 
that It was a plain between the two ranges. The Atak range ran along v^ 
nearly parallel with it the whole way from the Tejend nver to the Caspian 
Between that and the southern range there were two valleys, one drawing 


* It IS enriouB to contrast Captam Napier’s description of Barfarush, that the 
etreets are “ clean and well paved,” with that by M Gmehn a century ago * 
“ Toutes ses rues sans exception ne sont point pav^, ot pour pen qu’U y pleuve 
qnelques jours de suite, on a blen de s’y turer de la bone ’’ And though Captain 
Napier mentians that a few Busstan merchants reside there, we have 11. Qmehn’s 
evidence that so far back as his period of writing, the eight caravansorais m the 
4 own, there were no less than four destine pour les Busses et les AnndidenB *’ 
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to the south-east towards Meshed, the other to the west, being the yalley of 
the Attrek North of the Atak range all the water drained to the strip off 
country known as the Atak, and bejond that it was Igst in the sand, some 
of it, however, occasionally reaching the Tejend river The Teiend gave » 
turn off to the north-west, and between it and the last of the water from the 
Atak range there was a tract of perfectly waste country The road taken by 
Captain Napier from Nishapur to Meshed, by the village of Dehrud, went over 
the southern range at a comiiaratively high part, but a little to the south-^asft 
of that route there was another load, known as the Shenfabad road, which passed 
over one of the low depressions so common in all Persian ranges of mountains. 
From the Shenfabad road the range ran away south, without a break, but 
it turned off to the noith of Biijund, going in the direction of Herat, so that 
piactically the mountain-system of Persia was connected with that of Afghan¬ 
istan With regard tp the Persian frontier, it was not generally known where 
It ran to the north The Russians had taken possession of the country from 
Clnkishlar to Krasnovodsk, but beyond was a district winch, though quite- 
uninhabited, really belonged to Peisia But the Persian Government being 
too weak to take possession of it, it was, therefore, simply a raiding ground 
ior the Tuicomans. Until recently the AJihals had been more or less subject 
to Persia, but their country was now considered to be beyond the Persian 
fiontier, though, if they had the powci, they hdve certainly the right to- 
icclaim it. In the De.ego/ AUk, and the Atak of Kelat, however, there 
were seveial Persian villages and loits. That part of the country must, there¬ 
fore, be distinctly considered as h( longing to Persia. The question was, how 
fai did this frontiei extend to the north ? Practically, it extended as far 
the water reached, that is, to the outer limit of the cultivable ground to the 
north of the Atak range, fiom Deiegoz to Saiakhs, which w'as held by a 
considerable Pei Sian garrison, the fact thus being that all routes to Merv 
i om tlie Caspian must pass thiough PeiNian territory There were one or 
two remarks with regard to the Turcomans which he would wish to make- 
before sitting down Firstly, as the Turcomans had m their lands, then 
manufactures of carpets and clothes, and iii their unnv ailed breed of hoises, 
ample means of subsistence, and as they wcie now debaircd the slave-markets 
of Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand, it seemed evident that then kidnapping 
piopensities would, ere long, die a natural death The second point was of 
some importance, as lelating to the complaints of the Russians against the 
Merv Tukkehs. Each section of the Turcomans on the north of Persia had 
its own hunting grounds, the hmits of which were perfectly well understood 
by them Thus, the Yamuts raid the country to their south, going over 
the range as fai as the Tehran and Meshed road, the Akhals took up the 
hunting to the east, and raided in Bujnurd, Kuchan, Deregoz, and to 
the south round Jah-jarm, and Jowen, &c , while the Merv Tukkehs con¬ 
fined themselves to the country between Meshed and Heiat, going as far 
south as the Duroh hills lu Birjund Thus, m supposing that the 4£erv 
Tukkehs were likely, unless provoked, to inteifore with their posts, the Rus¬ 
sians were evidently mistaken, as this section was no' more in the habit of 
raiding towards the Caspian than the Yamuts were towards Meshed. 

The Pbesidekt said it was always of interest and importance to have the 
papers which were read before the meetings verified and illustrated by gentle¬ 
men who had recently been in the district described Colonel MacGregor had 
lately traversed the j^eiy country of which Captain Napier had given an acooimt 
He (the President) had not himself visited that particular region of Peisia, his 
own personal observations having been confined to the lower side of the i^go 
from Teheran to Meshed, and to the Caspian pi evinces generally, hut he would 
say that Captain Napier’s report was of great interest^ both politically and 
geographically. It was politically important, because it desenb^ the country 
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which was at present m dispute between Perwa and Russia, and which afforded 
the only conveiuent road for a Europtan army marching from the Caspian 
towards India Tha,^ fact alone would make it of great importance Of course 
lie did not mean to suggest that there was any immediate prospect of its being 
used for such a purpose, but still as the line of least resistance it must always 
be a tract of country jiossessmg considerable interest lor the Government which 
administered India 'J’he chief point at present m dispute between Persia and 
Russia was their boundary along this line from the Caspian Sea towards Merv 
ITie Russians had assumed that the Attrek river was the bonndaiy, hut this 
was a mere assumption All that the Persians had conceded was that that 
river should be the lioundary at its mouth and for a short distance from the 
Caspian, but beyond, on approaching the hills, they claimed the watershed of 
the Attrek—all the country that is watered by the streams flowing into the 
Attrek—while they admitted that the country watered by the streams flowing 
northward should be excluded from their territory That would probably be 
the basis of delimitation whenever a Commission was appointed to decide the 
question, similar to that over which Sir Frederic Goldsmid presided m Seistan 
With regard to the line of country along the northern hills, the Russians had 
actually penetrated not only os far as Beurm, about 40 miles to the eastwaid 
of Kizil Arvat, but they had sent out their scouts and reconnoitred the whole 
line, so that on the Russun official maps every village from Kizil Arvat to 
Merv was laid down with approximate accuracy The Geographical Society, 
howevei, did not, as it was well known, discuss political matters, and bo 
would, therefore, only rem,irk that for the last two or three years theio had 
certainly been very much less agitation, and much U ss indication of restless¬ 
ness oil that frontier than pieviously All that was positively known at 
present was that the Russians weic occupied in selecting a site foi a fort near 
the position of the old Kan Kileh Captain Napier’s rejiort bad brought 
to light seveial very important matters, rolaimg not only to the present 
but to the past geography of the country ’J’he Russians had lately claimed 
to have inaiie seveml veiy important discoveiies, but he could prove that, in 
reality, such discoveries were due to Englishmen and not to Russians lie 
was by no means jealous of Russian discovery and rescaich—on the contrarj, 
the Society was very much indebted lu many cases to Russian exploration, 
but he felt that when Enghshmen had made a discovery, they were entitled to 
the credit of it This was especially the case m regard to the southern arm 
of the Oxus It was not pretended that this bed couhl be traced exactly, 
but the Russians claimed to have discov ered it approximately, and the way 
m which they announced the discovery was as follows — 

“ Colonel Stebnitski mentions that a Turcoman, named Atta Murad Khan, 
bore evidence to the fact of the existence of a dry rivei channel proceeding 
from Oharjiii, in Bokhara, to the central jiosition of the Uzboi, and the Kras¬ 
nov odsk detachment, during its unsuccessful march to Khiva, came upon a 
w^'' bod, at 6 versts distant from Jgdy, which stretched away eastward into 
the Karakum desert ” * 

But It so happened that this channel of the southern arm of the Oxus, m 
which the nvee ran lu the time of Alexander, and until long after the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian era, had been discovered and identified by English 
travellers forty or fifty years ago The first two travellers he would allude to 
were Lieutenant Shakespeare, and Mr. Taylor Thomson, the present mmister 
at Teheran, who, when on their r^pective journeys from Merv to Khiva, in 
1840-4If came upon the nver-bed at a point named Takht-i-Suhm&D, about 
50 miles from the present bed of the Oxus Lieutenant Shakespeare’s notice 
of the place was as follows “ The River Oxus is said in former years to have 

* Bt Fetmburg Official Paper, December 11th, 1873 
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flowed^ near this spot,” and here accordingly his paity found water m the 
desert" Mr Thomson desciibcd the same place, and said 

“ Water is only found on the stepyxi at the depth^ of many fathoms 
beneath the surface, and is both saline and fetid, while lieie at a high eleva¬ 
tion, and by merely scraping the sand for a few feet with the nand, sweet 
water oozes out and fills the cavity This circumstance is considered by the 
Uzbegs as a miracle, and is attiibuted by them to Solomon, the son of David; 
but the more natural explanation would be, that a cousideiable fissure liom tbe 
bed of the Oxus, which comes Irom a point at a greater elevation, finds its 
exit here, and in the lapse of ages, having discharged its water impregnated with 
fine sand, has given use to the monticule as it now appears, and whose dimen¬ 
sions Will probably increase ” * 

That was the hrst discoveiy of the upyiei part of the southern arm of the 
Oxus, not far irom the point of bilurcation Captain Napier, in the present 
report, stated that— 

“ From Kahnz there is a route to Khiva, a journey of twelve days for camels, 
along a line said to be provided with wells at each stage The 'J'ejend stream 
does not reach so fai Avest as this, but on the tlnrd day the * Oguez,’ or old 
bed of the Oxus, is crossed The Turcoman horsemen reach Khiva m six 
days ” * 

Long befoie this, however—as long ago, indeed, as 182G—Arthur Conolly 
gave a description of the same line, which he saw on his journey from Astrabad 
tOAvards Khiva lie actually followed the old bed of the Oxus, it would 
seem, thiough the continuation of the hills that run from Kizil Arvat to the 
little Balkdn, and it was most singular that the Kussians did not appear to 
liave ever heaid of his discoveiy lie said — 

“ We marched n N e loi tAvo hours, then coming to the bank of a diy nullah 
we kept along it till we loimd a place of descent into the bed This after a 
while led us into deep ravines, and from them we passed into what apyieared 
to bo the deserted bed of a once very large river We journeyed north-east up 
its centre for two hours, then a little before sunset halted to prepare a meal 
“The Syud and I, parting from the centre, walked each to a bank and 
measured jointly about a thousand paces The "soil differed from that above, 
having giavel and pebbles, and against the right bank (presuming that the 
river ran to the Caspian), to which I walked, many large stones were collected, 
and the earth near it was coned up, as it by the strong force of Avater The 
banks, which Aveie very high and much Avorn, would run for some distance 
at a breadth about equal to that we measured , then they Avould be broken 
into a succession of deep jiarallel ravines, cacli the sue of a nullah 
“Wo wished to believe ouiselves m the bed of the Oxus aud indeed we 
calculated that we had come far enough north to meet with the supposed 
ancient course of that river, but we feared lest the veiy wish to decide so 
interesting and long-coutrovcrted a question might influence our opinions 
That it was the bed of a veiy large river was apparent (the Tooikman6V2g,U 
the bed MarsuUee —the meaning of the Avord I know not), though at what 
period deserted, and from what cause, there was little to show. Mouravieff 
speaks of an earthquake Avhich hapyiencsl 500 years ago, and we are told of a 
great flood about that time. All agree in saying that at such period the face of 
tbe country was materially altered, but the Toorkmans have no books, neither 
have they very positive notions about time or events " ... 

“ My fnend the Syud carried bis speculations much further, for he not only 
saw no reason Avby this great bed, which could be traced so far east, should 
not be admitted to prove the ancient historian's account of the Oxus, hut he 
was inclined to think that, if the water of one of a river's two arms was turned 

* Captam Napier’s Report, January, 1875 
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off (ns it IS traditionary that one stream of the Jihoon rias) by human agency, 
it might by the same means be conducted back again, so as to afford the 
Russians water-communication between the Caspian and the capital of Karazm. 
Tins would, indeed, be revolutionising Asia 

The night set in dark and rainy At eight o’clock we loaded the camels 
and raarch^ up the bed for an hour and a half, when w e got into a narrow 
path between rocks Not a star shone out to guide us, and the rain making 
the path slippery, the camels moved unwillingly on, steadying themselves at 
every step Wo lost our way more than once, but at last our guide found the 
spot he was in search of, and from two till hvo o'clock m me morning we 
halted at a spnng of delicious water, rising from a plateau of fine grass We 
marched away hence noith-east, and getting on the plain again, after an hour, 
halted near some high tamarisk-hushes, with which we made a fire to dry our 
clothes and bedding P'rom this point we viewed the hills which wo had left, 
running in a segment of a circle neirly north-cist by south-west, and touching 
either horizon They aie named Anjciee,and areapiiarcntly ot volcanic oiigm, 
being formed of differcntl j -composed locky strata, set very inegularly m various 
coloured earths On some of the narrow flats between the locks grew excellent 
grass, and hoic and thcie a small tree ”* 

As the tiavels of Arthui Gonolly 50 years ago were very little known, and 
had never itcoivcd the attention which they deserved, he (the President) was 
glad of this oppoitunify ol assigning him the credit of having fust discoveied 
in modern times the bed of the southern arm ol the Oxus 

In Older to explain the frequent variations in the course of the 0xus,itwa8 
necessary to explain that the countiy*on the left bank of the river sloped 
away to the w'est, so that the natuial drainage earned the watei to the 
Caspian, while, on the other hand, the ojKiation of Baer’s law (as it was 
usually called), which depended on the lotatniy motion of the oaitb, thiew the 
current against the right bank, and thus earned the stream nortbwaid, m the 
direction of the Aral In consequence of the action of these opposing forces 
the liver had flowed at various limes in three, oi, pci haps, four, different 
channels I’he southern course of the Oxus, which had been recently le- 
discovered, was nothing nioie nor less thin the old Cchus of the Greeks, a 
companson of Strabo with the histoiiaiis ot Alexander and the later geo¬ 
graphers left no doubt uiion that point There had alwajs been a great con- 
lusion m antiquity between the names of the Oxus and tJie Ochus, hut these 
weie simply the Greek forms of the Vakhsh-db and the Vakh-db, which wcie 
the two upiier aims of the Oxus, and as the ihanncls accordingly fluctuated 
m their lowei course, the names wcie applied sometimes to one, and some¬ 
times to the other Strabo thus w'lote 


* Conolly's ‘ Travels to the North of India,’ vol i. p 49 It is singular that up 
to the present time we have no vcnhration ot this remarkable notice of tho 
prbsage of the Southern Oxus through the Anjcrt'e hills, nor, indeed, any mention 
at all of tho lower course of the nver between this point and tJie sea, although 
the Russian detachments in passing between Krasnovodsk and Ki/il Arvat must 
have crossed the bed both above and below tlie hills Napier, indeed, says that 
there is a continuous ndge of high land from Kizil Arvat to tlie little Balkan, 
which would seem to bar the passage of the river m this direction , but, on the 
other hand, Abulghazi Khan spea^ of the southern arm of the nver near 
Dinar, which passed at the foot of the Kurendagh (the range behind Kizil 
Arvat) (see ‘ Hist des Tatars,’ pp 500 and 782), and further, as far as we know 
of the topography of the country, there is no locality between Khoristn and tho 
sea, except tiie pass in the Anjcieo hills described by Conolly, which at all 
answers to Haradullnh’s notice ot the defile of Mnslim, through which 
Southern Oxus found its way before falling into the Caspian with a roaring noise 
that might be heard at the distance of two or three farsekhs 
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In regard to the Ochus some authors tell us that it traverses, others that 
it merely bounds Baciria Again, accoiding to the accounts of some, t^e 
Ochus, flowing m a bed more southerly than that ot the Oxus, retains a 
Aeparate course throughout, and the two rivers fall into th*e Caspian—each in 
Its independent channel and embouchure, whilst, according to different 
leports, the Ochus is a nver which, although it flows at first in a bed inde¬ 
pendent of that of the Oxus, and is in some places 6 or 7 stadia in width, 
finishes by joining the Oxus before it reaches the Caspian ”* 

This passage was furthoi illustrated by the route of Alexander, who, when 
he marched from Samarkand to Merv, was said b^ Quintus Curtius to have 
c rossed m succession the Oxus and the Ochus (lib vii c x ), the passage 
of the first nver having taken place probably at Charjdi, and of the secona 
at Takht-i-Suhman 

Another result of this discovery was, that it explained for the first time 
the question of the origin of the might and powoi ot Pai thia It had hitherto 
been a mystery to histoiiaus how a small distiict like Partliia Proper, or 
Parthyene, situated in a desert, could have suddenly developed into a great 
enipiie which nvalled Eorae, but the fact was, that the region from which 
the Arsacides spiling was, in the third century befoie Chnst, one of the most 
lertile and flouiishing districts in Asia, watei^ thioughout by branches from 
the Ochus, or Southern Oxus, on one side, and by the mountain sticams on 
the othei The high road through Asia in antiquity traversed this district 
iioith of the mountains fiom west to east When Alexander the Great, foi 
instance, pm sued his march fiom Ilocatompylns (near Damghan) to the cast- 
waid, he did not follow the modern triick to the south of the mountains by 
Ma/mdn and Sabj'ewar, which, indeed, was no doubt impassable at that time 
lui want ot water, but ho struck due noith into Hyrcmii, at the south-east 
roincr of the Caspian, and thence probably passed thiough the mountains of 
the Mardi to the valley of the Oxus At any rate, in the tamous Parthian 
mansions of Isidore of Charax, wheio cvtrj stage uas noted, fiom the Medi- 
tenanean to the Indus, it was quite clear that the mute described led noitl - 
ward liom Comisene, oi Dimgh4ti, into Hyrcania, and thence through Ashi- 
bene (modern Astawa, or Kuchan) to the north of the mountains, tollowmg 
up the valley of the Ochus, or Southern 0\us, by Nissa and Abiveid to 
Antiochia, or Merv And this led him also to say a few wools on Kissa, the 
tamous Paithian capital, which, being situated on the uoitliem skirts ot the 
lange, dominated the Ochus valley Ibis place could only have obtained 
the prominence given it m the Vendidad, wheio it is .isyiciated with Merv, 
Herat, and Balkh, among the prima3val capitals of the Arun race, in con¬ 
sequence of the extreme fertility of the Ochus valley The region, indeed, xn 
question, which, since the liver changed its course, had lx on a howling wilder¬ 
ness, was the original Nisman Plain, so celcbiated among the Greeks foi 
breeding the Kisaian horses, though, no doubt, the name was afterw^ards 
applied to other rich pasture lands in Media wlun the same horses were pte-^ 
duced Nissa, or Ni8a*a, also, which contained the royal Parthian sepulchres,*^ 
was given by Isidore the lemarkablc title of Siuloe, which had hitheito 
defied explanation, but the President suggested that this mexely meant “ the 
loyal city,” Sul being the well-known title of the kings of the Bahse, a 
cognate race with the Farthxans, who dwelt along the skxrts ot the hills, and 
buxlt Behistdn, near the shore of the Caspian. He lemarked, indeed, that xt 
was in reference either to Nissa or Dehist&u, that the Chinese named the 
capital of Persia, Souli, or Sonhstdo They had sent a mission down fixe 
Ochus, or Southern Oxus, to the Caspian m the first century of Chnst, when 
Sauloe, or Nissa, was the real Parthian capital, and the geographical lulorma- 

Btrabo, hb xi , p 518 
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tion then obtained remained stereotyped in their annals, notwithstanding 
later dianges The get^raphical position, indeed, of Souli ivith the Caspian 
a short distance to, the west, Merv to the south-east, and Urganj (Po-liu, or 
Fil) to the north-east, would suit no other locality, and the Tiao-chi and 
Po-sse, who inhabited the logion in question, weie simply the Dahas and 
Farthians.* 

The President then went on to notice the famous city of Dthistan, now 
called Meshed-i-Misrijan The Eusbians, he said, had recently announced 
their discovery of these rums, and there was an elaborate descnption of the 
site m the last number ot Petennann’s ‘ Mitthoilungcnhut here ,igam 
English cxplprers had preceded the Kussians, Arthur Conolly having wiitteu 
the following notice more than fifty years ago — 

“ Meshed-e-Misieaun was plainly visible about 5 miles to the west, and on 
B&beks rejoining us, aftei (as he said) a vain search for his oubeh, we marched 
on and passed close imdoi tho south wall ot the mined city It was toui- 
square, each lace of somewhat luoie than three-quarters of a mile I think \\c 
counted twenty-five bastions in the south iace, they weio chiefly of burnt 
bnck, and some weio double, like two nuts of one shell Being on a camel, 
we could see over tho broken wall, beioro which was a nearly filled-up ditch 
Intlie centre of the ruined houses weic two very high broken minarets, with 
a stuccoed mosque, m good keeping, and on two sides were remains of Ingh- 
arched gales, such as now front royal residences in Persia In advance of the 
south wall was a watch-tower, and Iron ting the eastern entrance was a large 
white mosque, in excellent reirnir Outsidei the city had evidently lieen mixed 
houses and gardens, and at some miles’ distance we jjassed a biokon mosque, 
round which we thought we could distinguish where the beds and walks of a 
garden had been, from the ram lesting m the former 

“Of Meshed-e-Misieaun we could obtain no satisfactory accounts From 
what the Toorkmans said it was evident that they knew nothing about it 
They do not pretend to know when the city was founded, but they asenbe its 
rum to an invasion of Kalmuck Tartais ‘ Formerly,’ said the old Tooikmaii, 
who acted as our cicerone, ‘the River Attiuk flowed past Meshed-a-Misieaun, 
and the city was defended against the oveihow of its waters by a high dam, 
made of lead When the J^lmucks came, the city held out against them, 
and seeing that they could not ride up walls, they were for returning to then 
own place, when a Nero, mounted on a gray lame horse, rode up to the dam 
and proposed destroying, it by fire His advice was attended to, large hies 
were lighted, and the lead melting, the wateis ol the Attmk rushed upon the 
city and levelled the walls ’ 

“ Some Astrabaders told us that the name of the city was formerly Mesbed- 
o-Mustaun, so called by reason of the temperament of its inhabitants, who 
were remarkably mmt, or swaggering fellows Moreover, one of these, seeing 
that we wrere keen upon etymology, deduced the word Goklan from the above- 
^lisscribed hero of the gray (Goog), lame (lung) horse. Those who had been 
wuthm the walls of Meshed-e-Misreaun said that there were many Kiifi inscrip¬ 
tions, and wo learn that coins, impressed with the same character, had been 
found there by Toorkmans, who unfortunately, not being antiquanes, had sold 
them to Persian money-changers for a trifle under their weight No doubt 


* For Cluncse position of Snu-li, see Bemusat’s ‘ Nouveaux Manges Asio- 
tiqnes,’ tom i p 218 Folin is generally considered to represent the Boman 
Empire, but m this passage it can only refer to the F*I of Ehansm. Tho name of 
Po-sse was applied indifferently to the Parthions and Persians, and tiie Dahee at 
different periods of history had the doable designation of Ta-hya and Tiao-chi 
The connection of this name with the modern T^tk, as suggested by Khanmkof, 
18 very doubtful 
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corns could be procured from the rums lu this desert by means of the Astrabad 
merchants, who are on terms of intimacy with the Toorkmans I can scarcely 
believe, fiom tlie fresh ajipcarance of many of the builduigs about Meshed-o- 
Misreaun, that so many as 500 years have elajiscd since it was deserted ” * 

The fortunes of this city were perfectly well known to all readers of Oriental 
history It was the famous capital of Uehistan, having been founded Jiy the 
Daha?, who were a tribe of Paithians, described by the Greeks as inhabiting 
this very country It is quite ixissible that the rivcr-lied discovered by 
Conolly may have passed near the ruins, as Vambery, who also visited the 
place, was distinctly informed by the Tin comans that it had been formerly 
watered by the Oxus A well-known Oriental rimce, Abul Gha-si Khan, who 
w'lote a histoiy of the Tartars between jpO and 400 jears ago, expressly 
mentioned that Ihcie wore two blanches of the 0\us running to the Caspian 
in his day—one the northern aim, now called the U/hoi, and the other the 
southern arm, which jiassod along the foot of the Kiiien Dagh, and which, 
turning to tlic south, probably entered the Casjnan by the present channel of 
the AtLiek The name Attrck, he might add, was unknown to the Arab 
geographers and historians, but the woid was probably a corruption of Der- 
bicc.e, a tribe mentioned by the Gietks as inhabiting those hills Kizil 
Arvat Tipnsintcd the Faiawch of the Aiabs (compare modem Parao), which 
was the chiet place on the caiavan-ronte from tht Gurgan river to Khiva 
When the Ochus flowed tlirough tins legion it was a flourishing and well- 
inhabited country, and if the river should e\ci be lestored to the southern 
channel the same condition would rcappeai, while the stream would form a 
natural and convenient southern boundary of the Russian cmpiie The 
Russians had, however, never taken any levels along the line in question, 
and he doubted very much if they would be able to throw the nver again 
into its old southern course lie would now make a few general lemarks on 
Ceptam Napiei’s paper The Deregoz and Attock (Atak) region could haidly be 
considered as an unknown country, since, more than lorty years ago, Baillic 
Fraser had visited that part of Khoiassan, and had desciibed it in gieat detail 
The scene, indeed, of several of his most successful lomances was actually laid 
there, he alluded to ‘The Peisian Advinturcr,’ ‘The Kizilbash,’ ‘The 
Falcon’s FTest ’ A detachment of British non-commissioned officeis also served 
under Colonel Shec with the Persian army m the same region, in 1830-31, 
and one of the sergeants. Sergeant Hayward, was .ictually killed m the 
storaiing of Sultdn Mydan between Kuclidn and Meshed Captain Napier had 
further furnished a special report on the Tuicomans, giving tho most inte¬ 
resting and important details, and re|ioiting that, now that the slave-markets 

* Conolly’s ‘ Travels to the North of India,’ vol i p 7G Vambery, in 1863, 
agam visited these rums, and gives a good description ot them m his Travels, 
p. 100 He places the site nearer to the hills (the Kurtn-tagh) than would have 
been infeircd from Conolly s desoription, and ho further observes that*'a3a 

X sduct earned water to the city from the Persian ihouutams, I'lO miles distant, 
ng, however, lu another place (p 106) that the nomades believed the Oxus 
to Iiave formerly flowed near the walls, in evident allusion to the nver-bed 
discovered by Conolly, a short distance to the northward Mamdullah, how¬ 
ever, says that the city had its own river Dthistan was usually tributary to 
Jurjan, from which it was distant about 80 miles, but durmg the. ilrst centuries of 
Islam it woe governed by its own Sul or “ King ” In A H 98 this Sul was 
besieged by Ymd-ibn-Mohallib, Governor of Khorassdn, in an island or ponm- 
Bula on the coast named Boheireh, 5 fiirsakhs distant from the city The town, 
indeed, constantly figures m the accounts of tiie wars which took place up to the 
tune of the Tartar conquest, between Kharism on tbe one side, and Khorassan and 
Mazenderan on the other, and the place was not finally rumod till about a n 
1450. 
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of Khiva and Bokhari were sliut up, the Turcomans were gradually giving up 
their marauding habits, and becoming agnculturists. It, indeed, they would 
only turn their swozOs into ploughshares, they had a magnificent country at 
their disposal, watered by the Murghab and the Tejend, and well-adapted to 
cultivation, and they might thus become a blessing to Persia instead of a curse 
The President then mo\ ed the usual vote of thanks to Captain Napier for 
his valuable paper 


StxiA Meeting^ 14<7* Febrtiaiy, 1870 

Major-Geni-ral Sir IIENEY C KAWLINSOX, kcb, PEEsiDiiNT, 
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Peesevtatioxs— F J Hoinman, Ehq , D G Mutherford, Esq ; 
Di Arthur Leared , A Christie^ Esq , Fhilip Bamon, Esq 

Elections — Commandei A T BrooTce^ e n , Bev Thomas E 
Brown, M a. , Bohei t Hamilton Few, Esq ; Cecil G S FvJjamhe, Esq , 
Colonel Malcolm Gi een, c b , George Grove, Esq , Bev James Jeakea , 
J O Lever, Esq , A C MaizetU, Esq , G O Newman, Esq , 
Colonel William Thomas Land Batter son, George Shaw, Esq , Francis 
Clement Taglor, Esq , James Wainwrnjht, Esq,, Henry Wmida, Esq 

Donaiions to the Library, 24rii January to 14th February, 
1870 —Histona geologico-geogratca do la Eepubhea Oriental del 
tTruguay, par C B Posada (cuttings fiom'La Demociaoia ’ news¬ 
paper), Montevideo, 1875 {Autlm^ The Armed Strength of Italj’’, 
translated by Lieutenant W A H Hare, 1875 (War Office) First 
Annual Eeport of Commissioners of State Parks, and Eeport on 
'Jopographical Survey of tlie Adirondack Wilderness, New York, 

1874 (Vetplanch Colvin) The position of Turkey in relation to 
Biitish interests in India, b^ the Eev J Long, 1876 {Author) 
Eeport on the trade of Kiukiaug for 1874, hy II Kopsch (Author) 
South Australia Eeport on tho Lake Eyre Expedition, 1875 (H. M. 
Secretary of State for Colonies) Eadchfife Observations for 1873 
f57ie Badclife Trustees), Palestine and Syria, by K Baedeker, 
Leipsic, 1870 (Editor)’. Angola and the Eivor Congo, by J, J. 
Monteiro, 2 vols ,1875 (Messrs Macmillan and Co) The Threshold 
of tho Unknown Eegion, by C. E Markham, 4th edition, 1876 
(Author) The first 40 years of intercourse between England and 
Eussia, 1553-1593, by G, Tolstoy (in Eussian), St Petersburg, 

1875 (The Hakluyt Society) , and the current issue of publications 
of corresjionding Societies, &c 

Donations to Map-room from 24th January to 14th i’BBRUARY, 
1876.—Twenty-three Sheets of Admiralty Charts (Hydrographic 
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Office). Map of Algeria, D6pdt d© la Guerre, Pane, 1874; Surveys 
in Galilee, executed in 1870 by MM. Mieulet et Demon, Paris, 
D^pdt de la Guerre {SocietS de Geographe de Tans) The Nile 
from Pagaf to Makede, Map of the country between Debbe on the 
Nile, and Obeiyad, Kordofan (^General Stone, Chief of the General 
Staff, Cairo) Parts 29 and 30 of Stieler’s Atlas of Modem 
Geography, Part 13 of Spruner’s Atlas of Medieval Geography 
(Justus Perthes, Esq , Gotha) Eight Maps from Petermann’s * Geo- 
graphische Mitthcilungen ’ (Dr A Peiermann). Eclief-*Map of Ger¬ 
many (J, N Fazah&rly, Esq ). 

The Pbesidbnt, m announcing the latebt nows with regard to Lieutenant 
Cameron, said that on the application of the Council to the Admiralty lor 
assistance to enable Lieutenant Oameion to send his attendants to the Cape of 
Good Hoix!, from whence they might proceed to Zanzibar by the legiiUr 
mail-stcainer, the Loids Cominissioneis at once agreed to send orders to the 
senior ofhcoi in command on the W(st Coast of Atiica, directing him to 
detach any ship that might be disjxisable for the ^nirpose of conveying the 
men fiom Loanda to the Cape ot G<Jod Hope, thus, iii the most liberal and 
leady manner, acquiescing in the wishes ot the Society A lew days alter- 
warils, however, further accounts icached England, stating that the Consul 
at J-iOanda had decided—in consultation with Lieutenant Cameron—that it 
would bo most economu al and expeditious to buy a \ csscl at Loanda, and 
send the me^ round m her to Zanzibai, wheie, it was hoiied, she could be 
sold without any great loss Accordingly a schooner, which happened to be 
thcic, and which was rc-uamed the FmnccH Cavieron, was pm chased foi 
lOOOZ by the Consul, and was to leave earlj in January for Zanzibar, with 
the whole fifty-seven of Lieutenant Canicion s lollowcis on board The com¬ 
mand of the vessel was entrusted to a Swede of tlio name of Alcxander^son, 
who had a veiy good acquaintance with the Afiican coast, and who liad 
recently forwarded to the Soefety a large, and apparently accurate, survey -chart 
of the Ruer Quanza The vessel would probably icach Zau/ibai m the cuuise 
of two months or two months and a-halt alter leaving Loanda, and would 
then be sold By the last accounts. Lieutenant Cameron was still at Loanda 
Ho had wished to take the vessel louiid to Zanzibar himself, in order to be 
sure, as far as he could, of the sale anival ot his men, and also, probably, ta 
avoid exposure to the severe climate of England during the winter months 
The Consul, however, had thought it of such importance that he should come 
home immediately, or, at any rate, should place himself within hail of his 
English friends, that he had Mrsuadod him to go by the nevt steamer at least 
as far as Madeira Whether he would remain at that island, or come oq to 
England, would depend upon the state of his health Should he come on 
direct, he might be expected home in the com so of a week or ten days, as he 
would have left Loanda about the 10th or 12th of January, even it he was 
detained at Madeira, he would probably bo in this country before Easter. 
His observations were being worked out at Grecnwnch, so that on his arrival 
be nught have all the materials ready to make such use of as he might find 
necessary. 

‘ While speaking of the West Coast of Africa, he took the opportunity of 
correcting an error into which he had fallen at the last Meeting, and which, 
much to his regret, had given mm to the family of Dr Livingstone. In, 
speakmg of the dangers ncurred by the natives in crossing the oontinont, ho 
hod said that Livmgstone's followeis, in attempting to return from Loanda,. 
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had encountei'ed difficulties, and, in fact, had never reached their homes He 
had feincc found that that remark applied, not to the followers of Livingstone, 
but to tliose of an Arph morcliant named Said bin HubSeb Livingstone returned 
fiom Loanda to Quilliraane, jiassing the Makololo chiefs camp on the way, 
his followers remained at Qiiillunane till he returned from England, when 
they accompanied him back to then own country-, so that Livingstone, as 
far as was known, was not rcsjKnisihle tor the loss of a single African Still, 
if he had not been with them in person, they probably would have met with 
the same dangers and difhculties as the Aiab chiefs (ollowers, and the argu¬ 
ments which ho had used at the last Meeting applied with equal force, 
showing the .extreme dangci of ctossing the continent, and the consequent 
necessity of sending back Lieutoiiant Cameion’s followers by sea 

Pa‘^hlng to the immediate business ot the evening, the President waul the 
Papei to b( lead w as one w liicli had never been published m England, tliough 
It had been pi mb d in China—tlie Journal of the nufortunate Mi Margaiy, 
membei ol Culonil Biownc’s Mission, who was muideicd last year on the 
tionlui ot China and Bunnah Eitry one felt at the time the utmost com¬ 
miseration for his late, and sympathised with his beicaved family The 
whole stoiy was a very mtlancholv one Mi Maigaiy nas a young man of 
the gieatest promise, he was sjx.ikcu of in the highest terms, not only by his 
comjiamons, but also by all those snpciioi officeis with whom he W'as biought 
m contact, and who had the best means of judging of his capacity He had 
performed one ot the most successful and iinpoitaiit journeys that had ever 
been cirued out in Cciiiial Asia He had crossed from tlie sca-coast of 
China, through the Icngtli and breadth of the land, to the Burmese frontier, 
and on to Bhamo, which is well within the Buimese teintory It was on his 
letiini that he was cut off, and the only fruits of his journey were the Journal 
winch the Societal V was about to reail, and the ktteis which were wiitteu 
subsequently The Journal was ct>ntimied only as far as Tali-fu His pio- 
ceodings from Tali-fu to Bhamo, and back to Manwyne, were communicated 
to his family in a series of letteis from the Burmese frontier—some during 
his life, but the greater j-art after Ins death The whole story was a very 
melancholy one, and still more melancholy from tho tact that his father, 
a very distinguished officer of the Koyal Engmeeis, seemed to have never 
recovered the blow which he suffered on hearing the news of his son’s death 
During last yeai he had three paralytic attacks, fiom the last of which he 
never rallied ’These circumstances lendeiod the raemonal of Mr Margaiy’s 
lourncy wdiich was to be read all the more inteiestmg, and it was fortunate 
that the Meeting was favoured with the presence of Sir Kutherford Alcock, 
who had had so much personal experience of China, of Colonel Yule, than 
whom there could be no higher authority on such matters, and of Dr Ander¬ 
son, who was with Colonel Browne m the Burmese Mission 

• ^he following was tLon read — 

Extracts /torn the Diary of the late Mr Makgary,/ rom Hankow to 

Tali-fu 

I LEFT Shanghai on tho night of Saturday, 22ud August, 1874. 

Augunt 28th —Reached Hankow m exceptionally hot weather, 
and unfortunately in a very bad state of health, which continued 
for several days, and retarded my final pieparations Mr. Consul 
Hughes had called upon the Viceroy with the letter from the 
Tbungli Vamen, and found he had alieady received despatches 
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from Peking on the subject of my trip. The Viceroy in conversa¬ 
tion strongly recommended the Hu-Nan and Kwei-Chou route as 
that which was usually followed by officials, and was just now 
selected by the Governor of Yun-Nan, who was on his way thither. 
Acting on this advice, and, moreover, finding that time and expense 
weie likely to be saved by adopting this load, I decided to do so 
The Viceroy directed all the officials along the route to aid and 
protect my progress 

My prepaiations weie completed for starting on the^'lrd The 
boat was one of those commonly called a mandann boat, long and 
nairow, and divided into five or six compartments, which ran the 
whole length of the ciaft, the centre being occupied with a some¬ 
what widei and neater space, fitted with chans and tables, and 
suited for the reception of guests Each compartment contained a 
couple of low berths, one on each side of the jiassago running down 
the middle But as a Chinaman’s aveiago stature falls tar short of 
an Plnglishman’b pioportions, I found it ucoessaiy to lengthen the 
bedside of my compartment by removing the dividing panel A 
similar precaution had to bo taken with legard to the floor, whereof 
the boards were loweied fully 6 inches, to save my head from the 
pains and penalties of trying to unroof the not too substantial top. 
My party consisted of five, comprising a writer, an official mes¬ 
senger, a cook, and my body-servant 

September —Left Hankow at 11 am. 

September Qth —Tracked against a soulh wind all day. Country 
flat and dry, cultivated with cotton and sesamum Only made 
45 li, and anchored at P’ai-chou in company with numbers of river 
junks Left the boat and walked acioss a bend to the village of 
P’ai-chou, which looked exceedingly pretty, embowered in masses 
of tiees On a nearei view the village expanded into a large 
straggling town, full of well-built substantial houses, which spoke 
of consideiablo prosperity My writei and messengei were with 
me We met with civility at first, and sat down at one house 
chatting with the host But as wo passed the quarter by the junks 
the wildest excitement broke out A mob collected and followed 
me for fully half a mile along the bund, until I found my boat. It 
was not very exhilarating, and I confess I failed to enjoy the fun 
as much as the rest, for they shouted and scioamed with laughter, 
dancing round me as if they were intensely amused 

September Sth —Got over 60 h to IJu-hsm Chou, an island in the 
big nver, sepaiated Ircoa the mainland by a narrow channel, which 
afforded a good anchorage to boats passing up. The district city of 
Chia-yu Hsien was only removed a few h from this spot. 
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S^temher —^Beached Hsm T’l, a flounsbing place, with a 

great nuinbor of nver craft masBcd m the open nnsheltered anchorage 
which faced the Icmg straight frontage of the town. A tao-t'ai was 
established on the bank of the nver, whose sole duty it was to 
collect the timber dues from the raits, which float down in large 
numbers. These lafts present a very cuiious appearance. Seen 
from a short distance they look like a floating village with a brisk 
population, and on a neaier view one cannot help admiring tlio 
ingenious construction The larger lengths of timber are closely 
massed together, forming a compact raft of no mean dimenbions 
down the centre of which are constructed a senes of neat huts for 
the crew to li\e m The head of the raft is shaped off to some¬ 
what of a sharp piow, and at the stem a gallery runs out, htted 
with steenng appaiatus The last sticam of the Yang-tsze carries 
them down with sufficient speed, but they aie also furnished with 
enormous sweeps, roquinng the strength of ten or twelve men to 
manipulate The raftsmen appear to possess a magnificent fonn 
I have nowhere seen such fme athletic frames in China, and could 
not help stopping to admire the splendid development of muscle, 
which was so well displayed as they swayed to and fro with the 
enormous sweeps It may he worthy of lemark that I noticed, 
first at r’ai-chou, and lepeatedly aftoiwaids at other places fiuthei 
up the nver, the use of a cart in agriculture. It is not often that 
one sees a Chinese farmer make use of anything so handy. But in 
this instance the form of the vehicle was so novel, and so different 
from that which is sometimes used in the province of Chih-Li, that 
it deserves to be dosenbed The northern caits, like others all the 
world over, are built with their wheels outside the body of the 
vehicle, the centre of gravity of which is placed low down These 
Hu-Fci carts enclose their wheels, and are consequently raised 
high above them, like a railway carnage. The cart simply amounts 
to a wide platform poised above two wheels upon the stout axles 
which protrude. Diagged along by the water buffalo, of all beasts: 
the most ungainly, its appearance is more quaint than elegant. 

At Lo-shan I deemed it prudent to call on the local official. 
Having announced my intention of calling at 4 pm, I waited! 
through a very hot day tor the welcome diversion. But I wa» 
little prepared for the hubbub my presence was going to create. 
Lo-shan had never been feasted with even the sight of a foreigner, 
and their very ignorance of his conformation put a boldness to the 
curiosity of the mob which surrounded me with shouts and abusive 
language as 1 proceeded in a hired chair, the meanest of its kind, 
to the poor abode of the local official. As is usually the case m 
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China, the rabble burst into the court-yard of the yamen, and 
were with difficulty repressed from filling even the audience-room 
by the whips of the lictors at the door, who plied their arras with 
a will. An interview is never private in China, any more than 
correspondence. It is not consideiod indecorous to take up any 
written document, whether intended to be confidential or not, and 
to read it calmly through. I have seen a Mandarin, while making 
a call on the Consul, step up to the writer’s table and, coolly putting 
on his spectacles, read a letter which had just been prepared for 
another official on an important subject So, too, every interview 
I have had the honour to assist at has been swelled by the pre¬ 
sence of a number of idle spectators I found the official m question 
to be a veiy civil and obliging man, well informed, and well dis¬ 
posed towards foreigners He was loading a book written by a 
Chinaman of rank, named Pm, who some j ears ago had been sent 
to Europe to lecoid his impieswons of foreign countries, and sub¬ 
sequently published the volume referred to Calling my attention 
to the book, he frequently lemarked that England must bo a fino 
country On taking leave 1 complained of the conduct of tho 
people, and the officer immediately oidered a couple of his men to 
escort me back, but their efforts were barely equal to repressing 
the* excited crowd which followed us to the boat, and stood in a 
dense mass round my chair The best way of pacifying a Chinese- 
mob is by talking to them, and showing them at onoe that you 
are familiar with their language and literature. Accordingly I 
addressed a few words to my aggressive audience, which had the 
almost immediate effect of quieting and disperaing it 

Lo-shan pioved to be an exceedingly pleasant place to stop at. 
A stretch of downs surrounded the town, and afforded me both 
exercise and sport. 1 was able to take many a walk free from 
intruders, and by permission of the mandarin, I shot over some 
excellent cover. Immediately behind these downs extended a 
flat plain, as far as the eye could reach, cultivated with rice 
and the lotus. This is a great lotus district, and a very curious 
special industry has grown out of it for the people of Lo-shah. 
It appears that the art or knack of extracting the kernel of the 
lotus-nut from its hard shell is only properly understood at this 
place. 

8e]piimber 20<ft.—Started at 11 am with a strong breeze from the 
north-east, which accelerated our progress, but struck me down 
with fever. We sailed for the celebrated island of Chiin-shan» 
which lies at the entrance of the Tung-ting Lake, opposite the city 
of Yao ohou, and sojme 30 li away from the latter. Here we took 
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leave of the muddy Yang-tsze, and entered mto cleaner waters of a 
pale gieen hue 

September 2 Isi •—The wind continuing favourable and strong, my 
boatman took the unusual course of sailing straight acioss the lake 
instead of creeping along the shoie Wo actually accomplibhcd 
180 li at one stretch, and entered the river at 9 r sr The late is 
extiemely shallow, and seems to be very little used, fur I only saw 
one or two junks duiing the day AVe anchoied at a place called 
Nan-chai > 

September 22nd — Sailed up the Yuan Eiver with a good bieeze 
until we ariived at a considerable town stiotchmg along the face 
of the river, called Ni Hsin T’ang, (>0 li from the mouth After 
remaining half an houi to procure provisions we piococded on our 
way The scenery of the rivei is exceedingly pietty In lieu of 
bare towing-jiaths and muddy deposits, ■which invaiiably meet the 
ejcinmany parts of China, here I was delighted to find giassy 
banks covered thickly with willow-trees I landed, and walked as 
far as mj weak state permitted Eveiywheie the signs of pros¬ 
perity abounded Theie was neat and careful cultivation of 
cotton The homesteads adjoining the little farms weie well built 
and well jiiovided, and men, women, and children seemed to be 
happy and thriving I met with civility from all Stopped for 
the night at Ym Ho Hsiang, having run over 100 li from oui 
last halt 

September 23rd —Passed Lung-yang Ilsien, at a distance, by 
11 A.M , and stopped at Liao Ya Tsui, only 70 li in advance 

September 24:th —We stopped at Shih-ma P’u, 20 li from Ch’ang-t@, 
only progressed 40 li. About midway we came across a small 
tiiWtary river, which does not appear in three several maps which 
I possess I am told, however, by the boatmen, that this river 
communicates with Sha-shih, on the Yang-tsze, and also -with Tseng- 
shih and Li-chou 

September 25th —Beached Ch’ang-t6, and had a fine view of the 
city as we passed along its face on the opposite side of the nver 
The wall of the city, as I observed after we had crossed over, ■was 
built very close to the ri^ver side, leaving no room whatever for an 
open suburb to spring up outside, which was absolutely necessary 
for the carrying on of trade The difficulty heio has been got 
over by building wood^ tenements on long piles, imbedded in 
the very mud of the sloping bank. The insult is an exceedingly 
odd appearance of houses walking on long crooked legs, and leaning 
at all angles. 

We crossed over to the city, and I sent my card to the Prefect. 
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I had scarcely dismissed the messenger before a boat come along¬ 
side, and a mandarin, wearing a red button, stepped into my boat. 
Not being prepaied to receive him I hastily retired to re-ariange 
my dress, but my visitor insisted on mj making no change, shook 
hands with me, and said that the Pi elect had especially deputed 
him to attend upon me, and that ho should accompany mo to the 
next Prefecture He stayed upwaids of an hour, and talked inces¬ 
santly After he left, I was somewhat annoyed by people coming 
down to stare In some cases they would stop on the side of the 
boat to look in through the windows It was the great full-moon 
holida}, and a number of idle characteis were about No direct 
ludeness was ofteiod, however, although the crowd showed itself 
inclined to be “ laiky ” 

Sejtternbe) 28tJi —By 2 o’clock reached Tao-jiien Hsicn, a large 
and flourishing city The \vhole fiontage of the town was stoied 
up with eartbenwaie water-jais and glazed flower-pots The place 
lb a depot for the pottery tiade, and laige quantities of the above 
waie aie passed on fiom T’ao-yuen llsicn to Ch’6n-chou Fu It 
is the most lawless, independent district in the whole province 
The people, if routed by a sense of injustice or misiule, will not 
hesitate to carry off then chief magistrate bodily to the governor’s 
capital and demand a change Since this morning we have been 
entering mountain scenery of a veiy beautiful and attractive kind 
Everywhoio vegetation seemed to spring up in abundance Pines 
covered all the lull tops, and several stout trees of the ash kind 
seemed to exist below I oven came across two palms Stopped 
for the night at Shui-ch’i 

Li-pi-sheng, the mandarin who has accompanied me from Ch’ang-te, 
I have lound an exceedingly agreeable companion. He was one 
of Li Hung-ch’ang’b iight-hand men in the wars ot the rebellion, 
had been successively rewaided with a number of lucrative posts 
by that powerful chief, whose confidence he still boasts of pos¬ 
sessing. In 1864 ho had an appointment at Shanghai, where he 
aoquned a liking for Euiopeans, w^hioh appears to have remained 
unimpaired. He trusted veiy much m my being able to give him 
a helping hand by reporting his diligent attention and civility to 
mo, in my letter to H B.M Minister at Pekmg Since this morning 
we entered upon a complete change of scenery. The river, with 
its beautifully clear water, was considerably narrowed, and began to 
wind in and out between fine rooky goiges. The rocks rose perpen¬ 
dicularly in a tnangular shape out of the shallow waters at their 
base, with a grandeur which was most impressive The whole of 
Hu-Nan is an exceedingly good field for geological examination. 
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On arriving at our re&ting-placo for the night, I was very much 
surprised to see a small boat of the very commonest class come 
alongside, and'a couple ot disieputable-looking rascals emerge 
from it with the card of the T'ao-yuan magistrate m their hands 
He had sent them to escort and protect > * me as far as the next 
magisterial city. Nothing is done thoroughly in China, the 
mandarins look to their tonuro of office as the golden opportunity 
for feathering thoir nest So our worthy fiiend earned out his 
instructions as cheaply and nastily as he was able on this occasion 
He despatched a couple of duty scullions, or some other such 
menials, out of tbe needy crowd that infests all yamSns, hoping, no 
doubt, that fine woids and the foieiguer’s ignoiance would hido 
devices. 

Li-pi-sh^ng left me next day, and I was now left for “ safe 
conduct and piotection,” to the caie of the two miserable menials 
in their ridiculous boat, whose ti antic effoits to keep pace with us 
afforded mo much amusement 

At about 3 pm we passed thiough several rapids in succession 
There was nothing foimidahle about them Five men tiaoked 
along the shore, and the lemaindcr staved the boat off sunken 
rooks with their bamboo poles The scenery was wildly beautiful, 
and more compact than that we passed tin ough j esterday, a con¬ 
tinuation of peipendiciilai cliffs now and then lined the iivor side. 
A mountain path, which was the highway for foot passengers, 
passed m some places along the very face of the upright cliff. 

Octeher let. —We passed through the most dangerous set of lapids 
on the nver They extend over 30 li, and aie divided into three 
portions oi 10 li each by the boatmen, who name them the upper, 
the middle, and the lower In these rapids, solitary rocks and 
nigged ledges appeared everywhere in such profusion, that it 
seemed impossible for a boat to Jil guided thiough in safety The 
labour was greats but they a^^mplisbed it with much skill and 
success, until we had leached halfway across the middle set of 
rapids, when a violent collision with a rock produced a leak which 
compelled them to pull up at a timber station that happened to be 
near, and spend half an hour over repairs. 

The small village we stopped'at to make repairs was a very 
flourishing timber station. The hills at the back were well covered 
with fine fir-trees, and a mountain stream flowed down from their 
inmost recesses, facilitating the transfer of the timber from these 
backwoods to the main stream. 

Octdb&r 2nd .—This morning I had the misfortune to he com¬ 
pletely prostrated with a Severe attack of dysentery accompaniedl 
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by acute paan wbicb lasted for some hours. 1 was obliged to stop 
the boat for four or five hours in order to ascertain the course 
which the malady was likely to take, harassed alb the time with 
the thought of being compelled to relinquish my mission, and return 
to Hankow crestfallen. However, to my great relief, the disease 
was quickly and completely dri-^en away by opium and ipecac, 
pills, the efficacy of which in the early stage of this malady I can 
thankfully vouch for. Although cured, I was left so utterly weak 
as to be unable to nse without assistance. On October Sifd reached 
Ch’en-chou Fu, and on October 6th passed a dilapidated city, 
called Lou-ch’i Hsien, arriving at 5 pm. at Pu-shih, formerly the 
flourishing centie of the timber trade, but now reduced to insig¬ 
nificance by its treatment under the rebel raid On October 6th 
reached Chgn-ch’i Hsien Just stopped long enough to exchange 
cards with the mandarin, and buy what provisions were piocurable 
The extiemo difficulty of buying food has been a continual trouble 
to mo the whole way. Fowl and duck aie the only things to be 
had, and in many places even those are not to be bought. Any 
European who attempts this route should provide himself with 
foreign piovisions. At Chon-ch’i Usien the river takes a most 
remaikable and provoking bend to the south of over 200 li, and 
then flows north, until reaching the line of its original couise, it 
bonds to the west again This deviation forms a complete sack in 
appearance on the map, and adds greatly to the tediousness of 
tracking through innumeiahle small rapids 

October 27th —Eeached Ch’en-yuen Fu at 6 F m At the entiance 
of the city a good bridge of five oi six aiches, which would not 
disgrace a i ail way in England, spans the river. Eocky heights 
completely suriound the town, and lend agiandeur to its position. 
The gorge of the nver for the last mile of our approach was very 
picturesque On one side the rocks extended with such even regu¬ 
larity that they looked like the ancient walls of some Titan city. 

Octohei 28ih —Left tl^e boat and commenced the land journey. 
It rained the whole day, and the high road, which was a uariiow 
ill-paved path, became dangeiously slippery 

October 2Qth —^Ai rived at Shih-pmg Hsien, where I went straight 
to the magistrate’s yamen, and was well rewarded for my visit 
An exceedingly agreeable and gentlemanly man the magistrate 
proved, and in the course of half an hour wo became great friends. 
He begged me to stay and spend the day with him, but I was 
obliged to excuse myself on the plea of extreme urgency to con¬ 
tinue my journey. 

The i-oad was fortunately dry next day. The supofbotedness 
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and endurance of the chairbeaiers, who had frequently to csany my 
weight up long eteep inclines and down precipitous paths, in which 
the sfxmes wero>* so irregular that I could not have walked down 
myself with their speed, often fairly astonished me, although I had 
been fiequently earned over far worse places in Formosa in a 
similar manner Two men bore^he front shafts of the sedan, and 
one alone, with a long leverage of polos, sustained the weight 
behind. At a distance of 30 li I reached Hsin Chou Theio 
being no »resting-place ahead which could be reached to-day, I 
readily accepted the hospitality of a very civil mandarin, with 
whom I had a most amicable conversation He was a Cmton 
man, and had both seen something of foreigners and travelled by 
steamers. 

October diet —The road passed at a very high level for nearly 
the whole of to-day’s stage The valley below seemed to be 
sparsely cultivated with rice, and large tracts of land lemained in a 
Wild state of natui o Slept at a place called Ta-feng T’ung 

Next day reached Ch’ing-p’ing Hsien, and, on leaving the town, 
I noticed a laige heap of good coal exposed for sale, which clearly 
indicated the existence of mines in the neighbourhood. Evciy 
village I passed through showed sad signs of the savage havoc 
caused by the raid of the Miautze Everywhere extensive remains 
of good substantial stone houses pointed out the prosperity that 
must have existed, and in their stead twenty yeais of peace and 
quiet had only pioduccd a huddled group of poor straw-thatched 
huts, inhabited by immigrants fiom Ssu-Ch’uan and Kiang-Si 
Curiously enough, there aie signs of a sudden impulse of prospeiity 
now taking place, foi in every village, town, and city, new houses 
were either just finished or in course of construction 

On November 2nd the road passed through a very fertile and 
beautiful, but wholly deserted legion. Large tracts of good arable 
land were given up to grass and wild weeds This fact alone 
speaks very plainly of the wide-spread desolation, when we consider 
hq.w accustomed the Chinese are to cultivate then very mountains 
up to almost inaccessible heights , and if the desolation is so great 
on the mam road, what must it be in the less-frequented mterior ^ 
The Miautze have been taught many severe lessons by the im¬ 
perial troops since their day of tnumph, and, indeed, many of them 
now live in the cities I have passed through, mixed up with the 
Chinese population I saw several of their women about the 
streets A wild, fearless look was in their faces, and withal a very 
attractive expression—such as I have seen in the countenances of 
the Fepohwan tnbe in north Formosa. But whether thoroughly 
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subdued or not, the settlers in the using \ illages have little to fear 
from their lawless neighbours, for a chain of forts has been erected 
at distances of 5 li apart, each containing five, soldiers, which 
serve as watch-towers, while the whole route is chock full oi 
soldiery 

Just as the cities grow in size ’and stait into more active life, as 
we approach the capital, so the country becomes loss neglected, 
villages appear in secluded hollows off the mam load, and every 
level plot IS cultivated with nee One crop had just boon gatheied 
in; and the patient peasant was oveiywhere engaged m ploughing 
up, with aid of the lumbeung buffalo, the diminutive basins into 
which then paddj'^ fields arc divided, and pieparmg tho ground for 
a second or thud ciop I noticed a few men thiashing out the in- 
gathered gram with the very identical old flail which our farmers 
had to use before machinery diove it out of use The only other 
object of cultivation which I could see .inywl^eio was the tobacco- 
plant At the end of 45 li, or say 15 miles, on Kovembei 3rd, we 
reached a cily called Kwoi-tmg llsien, which was, as usual, some¬ 
what m advance of its neighbour in losuscitation I wont straight 
to the yamen, and was very civilly received by the mandann, who 
had been at Jr^hanghai and Tientsin, and could not lefrain from 
praismg-up everything that was foreign We woie to go on to-day 
a long stage of 65 li, so, in older to save time, I hurried away, 
thinking my baggage was well on its way But what was my 
astonishment, on descending to the mam street, to find tho whole 
crowd of bearers in a regular mutiny I had to get out and expos¬ 
tulate with them, surrounded all the time by fifty or sixty of the 
townspeople, who lather took my part, and were exceedingly civil. 
I was surprised to find that hoie, as elsewheie all along the 
route, the Peking dialect was thoioughly intelligible, and that I 
could understand the people far better than I did m Hu-Nan. 
My expostulations resulted in the head-man writing out a guarantee 
that they should carry mo to the capital in exactly tho same time, 
under penalty of a heavy mulct 

November Uh —In ordei to keep their promise, my troublesome 
earners would have me rise unusually eaily, as they intei^ded to 
“do” 75 li this day—of their accomplishing which I certainly 
felt very sceptical Howevoi, they did complete the long stage by 
6 pm, and 1 soon found myself in the yamen of the magistrate of 
Lung-li Hsien. 

The road, for tho greater part of the way to-day, passed 
through narrow ravines, where the grass-clad hills approached 
very close, and no room for cultivation intervened. Thick hedgerows 
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lined the highway, composed of what in other cotmtries are forest- 
trees, but here mesnly doing duty as stunted shrubs. There were 
the oat and the horse-chestnut, of which I could not see even a 
moderately-grown tifee anywhere. Fine young Scotch fins weie 
springing up eveiywhere, and crowning the hills with a fine deep 
green. Willows and ashes, sycamores and poplars (not the English 
kind), filled the lower slopes; and now and then I came across a 
magnificent Spanish chestnut. But the glory of the plain was the 
persimmon-tree, all ablaze with tlie brightest yellow autumn tint 
Wild flowbrs abounded everywhere, including the camellia, blue¬ 
bells, marguerites, in splendid variety and profusion, and the 
violet. The whole road was a perfect paradise of ferns, and grasses 
flourished in marvellous variety 

November bth —To-day ne have completed our last stage, and 
enteied the capital of Kwei-Chou (Kwei-Yang) J am delighted 
with the place. The people aio most civil, and not in the slightest 
degiee tioublesomo The main street, through which I had to pass 
on my way to the inn where my servant had secured lodgings 
for me, was exceedingly picturesque, with its sign-boards, dyed 
cloths exposed for sale, and colouied umbrellas spread out to tempt 
the lam with glittciing red or blue or green The first view of 
the city from the top of the last pass is very beautiful It rests on 
an uneven plain well supplied with trees, and completely surrounded 
by high hills, many of which stand solitary on the plain in remark¬ 
able forms There wore natural foitresses, faced with smooth black 
rock at the top, otherwise clothed in nch vegetation, and which 
bad been clevcily seized upon by bonzes to build imposing temples 
up in tbe air. The inequalities of the giound raised all the im¬ 
posing buildings above the veil of the walls, which eveiywhere in 
China provokingly hide every vestige of a city fiom the traveller’s 
approaching view. The last mile of the road was literally ovei- 
loaded with memorial aiches of white marble, or othei substitute, 
in perpetual honour of maidens distingiuahed for piety, and widow s 
constant to the memory of the deceased Their distant effect 
certainly added to tbe liveliness of tbe scone 

I called on tbe Governor of tbe Province next day, at noon, by 
appoiAtment, and was most civilly treated by hin|. A brisk old 
man, full of energy and intelligence, entered the reception ball 
aftei I bad waited about a quarter of an hour for him It was a 
large room, and two sides of it were panelled with glass windows, 
through which I should think there were fully fifty faces peering 
in during my interview with the great man. There were lessor 
mandarins in full fig, and a crowd of household servants. We sat 
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midway up the hall, on opposite sides, more than twenty feet apart. 
A visitor of high, or equal rank, he would have conducted to the 
divan at the other end of the room. My first objdbt was to borrow 
money, which was readily granted, and the next morning a parcel 
of silver ingot? amounting to Tls. 130, or about 40?, duly came to 
hand On taking my leave, the great man did mo the honour of 
conducting mo to my chair. My time was completely occupied idl 
the rest of the day in making arrangements to lighten my baggage 
and to travel more quickly. Being behind time several days, I 
was anxious to get on as fast as possible, but I found it quite 
impossible to cut short my stay at the capital under two days, and 
I was further interrupted by incessant visitors, whose continual 

coming ” did not cease till midnight I now determined to have 
nothing more to do with carriers, but to put everything on horse¬ 
back, so that no delay might occur from short fatigue stages. 

Left the capital on the 8th, and on the 9>th travelled 62 li to 
•Ching-oh*!, llsien, called on the magistrate, who proved to be a 
somewhat jovial old man of sixiy-two He had a very pleasant 
face, a veiy husky voice, and a chronic laugh tacked on to his 
words I had the pleasure of receiving him later, after dinner, 
when he showed a liking for sheiry, and tried to smoke a long pipe 
of tobacco, after trying both cigar and cigarette. The country was 
rather more colonised and cultivated than on the oast side of the 
capital, but still vast tracts of level arable land, bearing distinct 
■signs of former tillage, were completely deserted, and covered with 
■long grass. The villages on the mam road are of a most miserable 
description, composed of huts built of the thick stiaw of the 
eoighum, and plastered with mud, or piled up with the stones and 
debns of former prosperity. I could not find a decent room wherein 
to breakfast, and sat in the open* air under tho wondeiing gaze of 
the whole population But everywhere the people were amenable 
and well-behaved. It haf been my habit to get out my writing- 
materials whilst waiting for food, and the process always creates 
■extreme astonishment. About midway on this day’s loute we 
■crossed a very remarkable avenue of hills, extending m a straight 
line north and south for sei eral miles, with a perfectly flat and 
narrow strip fertile land between. Further on, the general 
diiection of the valleys was east and west. Wild flowers filled the 
road-sides, and the tea-plant, in full blossom, like a single camellia, 
grew wild all about the hedgerows, developed, untended, into a 
strong rimib eight or ten feet high. 

November 10?7i.—The whole route to-day passed through a feitile 
valley, perfectly level, and some six to eight miles wide. The most 
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remarkable feature of the province is its hills. 1 have above 
noticed the singular detached cones and pyramids which dot the 
plain of Kwei>yang Fu (which, by the way, extends north and 
south), but on leaving Ching*ch’i Hsien a regular concdave of th^e 
huge tumuli meets the view of the traveller. I cannot call them 
mighty, as the highest does not appear to exceed 300 feet After 
passing through them we entered the fine valley above mentioned 
It was bounded m its whole length along the 80 li we travelled 
to-day by these same detached hills They were not contiguous, 
nor in any way barred progress in, between, or round them in 
almost any direction , indeed, long arms of the broad valley were 
seen to penetrate like estuaries through their midst Far away in 
the southern boundary of the valley, where the hills seemed to be 
massed almost into a mountain-range, the eye could stiU see 
similar separated peaks, which strengthened the presumption that 
a very large belt of country was here, both easily penetrable and 
abounding in a complete network of small arable valleys. We 
reached the prefectural city of An-hsun by 6 o’clock. The undu¬ 
lating downy ground to the east of the city,« e , from the side we 
approached, was one vast graveyard, extending ovei two or thiee 
thousand acres. Either this must have been a favounte cemeteiy, 
or the population of An-hsun Fu must have been enormous 

November llik.—Lett An-hsun at about 9 am, and passed 
through the same scenery surrounding the rich valley above men¬ 
tioned. Cultivation increased as we proceeded westward, and large 
tracts of fine rich soil were turned up to view by the plough One 
thinks of Kwei-Chou as an impenetrable mass of mountains, but it 
was most agreeable to find it possessed of many fine plains lying in 
the right direction. 

November 12th .—About 16 li from ChSn-ning Chou we came to 
the end of the fine valley, but entered another smaller one, after 
crossing an easy pass In 10 li more tl||^ valleys came to an end, 
and the road wound in and out among low grass-covered hills, 
the rocky mountainoiis peaks having disappeared for the time 
being We entered the village of Hwang-kwo-su, once a large 
town, over an old bridge of several arches, under which flowed a 
considerable body of water, after dashing down a^series of small 
sloping falls. On leaving the place a giand sight met my view 
There was the river, a couple of hundred yaids below the bridge, 
leaping down a precipice of 140 feet in one of the prettiest falls I 
ever saw The brovm, muddy look of the rock, over which the 
river flowed, added to the stnkiug effect of the whole 
, November XZth —The damp white mist, which has surrounded us 
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for a day and a-half, was to-day condensed into the still more nn> 
comfoi-table fonn of fine ram, and the thick vapour floated low 
above the ground. It made travelbng both difficult and dangerous, 
for the stone-paved, or rather stone-strewn, track was provokingly 
rough in itself; but to-day, for fully 10 miles, we passed a moun¬ 
tainous bariier, over which the road ascended and descended some¬ 
what steep mclines. But even in the midst of this mountain-mass, 
where the rocky cones were tossed and tumbled like a stormy sea, 
there was a succession of quiet valleys down below, lying flat at 
the base of these abrupt boundaries To this region there suc¬ 
ceeded a milder track of undulating grass-covered wastes, enclosed 
by moderate hills fit for pasture, which led down into anothmr broad 
valley, through which we travelled on level ground for 30 li, to the 
city of Lang-tai 

November IWh —^We left Lang-tai this morning A fresh escort 
of two BoldieiB came m exchange for those fi^om the last sts^e; I 
was thus foiwaided on trom place to place, but in every case I had 
to deliver 'the last passport and to make a request for the men. 
Everywhere, howevei, I have met with the greatest civility, 
deference, and even something approaching to obsequiousness 
Lang-tai was full of houses, and struggling hard to recovei from its 
long depression At this place 1 first began to discover that there 
was a Kwei-Chou dialect, which sufficiently diverged from the 
Peking tongue to puzzle both me and those I addressed, to entirely 
undeistand each other. Although our stage was short, it prov^ 
to be doubly tedious, as we entered a really mountainous region 
at last, and the road was full of steep inclines After crossing a 
low ndge we skirted a fine valley for about two miles, at a great 
height above it, looking over a rich scene of cultivation and agri¬ 
cultural revival After this we suddenly got locked in among the 
hills, and rose higher and higher, until we stopped to breathe at 
the very summit of a shpit rocky range, running n w. and 8.E, 
which fairly barred the way. My aneroid marked 3400 feet above 
sea, or rather Shanghai (which is much the same thing), but* I 
cannot trust its accuracy A glorious sight was seen on the other 
side. Wo were on a level with the majority of peaks massed 
tc^ether right and left, and far below lay a small plain, to which 
we had to descend by a very steep path Masses of white mist 
floated below, and for a time obscuied the fine panorama. But we 
were up in clearer air, and it no longer rained. The descent was 
difficult and slow. At the halfway-down house, where the steepest 
parts came to an end, 1 again looked at my barometer and found 
we were 1400 feet below the splendid point of view we had j'nst 
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left, which seemed inoredihle While scanning the mountains from 
above# I estimated that the average height of the highest ranges 
was about 400Cr feet 

November 16th —^Me-k’ou, our resting-place last night, was only 
a village, and to-day’s stage of 35 li has brought us to another 
village, named _H’ua-king 

As 1 anticipated, our road was full of rises to-day, and the 
aneroid marks 8250 feet Two high ranges, running east and west, 
bounded our honzon, while the intermediate space was valley to 
the south, and a grass-covered uneven plateau to the north—ht for 
pasturage Cattle are scaice, but caiefully bred There were trees 
over the hills Deep-red, j'ellow, and orange tints of autumn 
showed up with beautiful effect amid the mass of green. The sun 
had appeared at last and dispelled the mists So that altogether 
the scene was very refreshing, and the journey for less tedious 

November 16th —The road to-day passed over a long stretch of 
wearisome hills covered with tall grass, without tiees, without 
valleys, with only their endless rise and fall always hiding a view 
of the bold majestic peaks beyond The nver at M@-k’ou, I should 
have stated, is the boundary of tho wild-tribe settlements By 
inquiries made through my wnter, who required some work, I 
learned something of these Miao-tzu, and other wild tubes in the 
hills, together with the causes of their insuriection. There aio 
two sets of social outcasts—the Miao-tzu, and the Chung-chia. The 
former, although they assimilate both in dress and general 
features to the Chinese—just as the Bhans beyond Yun-Nan, 
described by Dr. Anderson—never belonged to the Celestial race 
They were the aborigines of this region at the time when the Han 
dynasty (ii c. 202 to a d. 200) extended the empire westward, and 
colonised this province from Hu-Nan. The Chung-Chia are the 
descendants of those colonists. Both “ nations ” have several sub¬ 
divisions, distinguished by little peculiarities of dress, and aie 
mostly called by names describing the same. I saw representa¬ 
tives of three or fouj: sects, and could easily see the difference. For 
instance, there are the White Miao, the embroidered Bed Miao, 
the Black Miao (who, by the way, wear eamngs as well as black 
clothes—the men but one, the women both), the Light-Blue Miao; 
the Flowered Miao (who wear sleeves only of colouied stuffs, like 
chintzes or brocades); and, oddest of all, the Duck’s-beak Miao 
(who wear a thing hke a duck’s beak on the back). The women 
are the badge bearers, the men doing as they like in the matter. 
But tho latter mostly diess like Chinamen, m the universal blue. 
Tho Chung-Chia have three classes The Pu-la-tzA, among whom 
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the women wear pig-tails as well as the men, the Pu-i-tzfi, whose 
women wear silvei plates on the bead for caps —oibatt owen—J hope 
the thiist for novelty elsewhere may not adopt the hint, ^d the 
Pu-lung-tzu, distinguished by the coiffure resembling a raven. 
They all weai the Chinese garments, but add a border of some 
other colour These people exist in great numbers between 
An-hsun Fu and M6-k’ou, along the route we have followed The 
Miao-tzu inhabit more generally the region between Ch en-yuan Fu 
and the capital. Judging by the state of the cities, ai^d the uni¬ 
versal rum on that side and on this, I should say that the aborigines 
excelled the colonists m the fieiceness of their onslaught It was 
a combined mo\ement, and the opportunity arose when the 
Mahomedans held Yun-Nan, and the T’ai-p’mg lebellion ovei- 
flowed Kiang-Si and Hu-Nan The leason of this rising was not 
an idle one Tho Chinese had oppressed both classes—socially as 
well as officially—and while the one said, “ are Chinese as well 
as 30 U, and yet all honours, riches, and advantages aie debarred 
us,” the poor, wretched Miao-tzu had to complain of scorn, con¬ 
tempt, and legal lobboiy in rents and taxes 

The'fuithei wo go west the more we find of cultivation and 
population. The villages inciease on tho road, and theieismore 
small traffic , oranges from Yun-Kan, and stiaw shoes, come along, 
while drovers are met with flocks of sheep—flying eastwaid, some 
say, fiom the cold weather in Yun-Nan, others, to feed their flocks 
on the grassy hills of which 1 have spoken, pasture being scaico in 
Y’^uu-Nan Kwei-Chou must have a tempeiato climate, for the 
houses are not built to guard against cold, and, among othei signs, 
I notice that the hoise-chestnut has not yet dropped its faded 
blossoms. So far, the average temperature we hai-e experienced 
has been about 66° The droves of sheep have been lecently 
shorn, and numbers of young lambs aeoompany the flock. 

November 18</t —The road to-day passed thiough a number of 
valleys full of nee, and watered by small streams lunning in a 
north-easterly direction The distance to the Chou city ot Pivan 
was only 40 li, which had to be accomplished in one stietch. 

Next day, about a mile from Pu-an, we began to ascend the last 
great barrier on our road It was called the Yun-Nan Pass, and 
exceeded all the others in length But the incline was eas}'-, and 
the summit moderately high (3300 feet) There was no steep 
descent on the other side, the load passing over a high plateau of 
very poor land. Before reaching the crest of the pass I looked back 
on a lovely scene The fine valley was decked out with autumn 
tints and harvest gold. The high hills all round were stiewn with 
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large patohes of red soil in among the trees, and the city 'with its 
crowd^ roofs and triumphal arches lay in a cradle below The 
last haff of the stage was barren ground, rocky rough low hills on 
both Bides, and coarse grass growing among boulders in the middle. 
Towards the end, however, we came across a beautiful valley, in 
which all the harvest operations wore over, and instead of yellow 
the sombre colour of rich earth relieved tilie eye The stage had 
been a long one, and the bearers, thoroughly tired out, dropped the 
chair with a well-feigned slip, and so compelled me to walk a long 
way in the closing darkness over an atrocious path 

November 20th —We weie now 15 li from the boundary lino 
of Yun-Nan and Kwei-Ohou The excitement of crossing the 
border and entering the famous province, which filled us at start¬ 
ing, was rather damped by the morning rain, but by noon the sun 
shone out almost uncomfortably and dispelled the mists The road 
sloped down easily over a red sand waste towards the frontier 
town, which was distinguished by an arch at each end of its single 
street The view towards Yun-Nan was disappointing There 
did not seem to be any termination of the undulating rotk-covered 
hills, which extended as far as the eye could see A short stage 
brought us to the fiist city of Yun-Nan lying in our way, the 
magisterial city of P’lng-i Hsien, where I was received with marked 
incivility by the mandarin (a Kiang-Su man named Hsia) It was 
a kind of rudeness which a Chinaman can so easily show without 
going far out of the wa}’’, and consisting in using expressions appli¬ 
cable to an infenor, and omitting forms of etiquette which are held 
indispensable. He seemed to be suspicious of the local passport, and 
examined the seal critically. 1 was able to out all this short by 
reference to the Tsung-li Yamen despatches, and the letter of the 
Kwei yang Fu-t’ai, which he owned to having received. He earned 
out his instructions, however, and sent two men as escort. 

Our road on the 21st was beautifully level ovei the broad battened 
led sand, and on the next day for half the siago over another 
plateau of waste uncultivablo land, on which there was little grass, 
even, but a great quantity of rooks and stones On nearing the 
end of our journey, the plateau suddenly came to an end, and a 
very fine plain burst on our view. It stretched away to the south, 
^d widened as it went. The city of Ghan-i Chou lay opposite us 
on the other side of the valley, about two miles off The bearers, 
with the goal m view, redoubled their speed and almost ran me into 
the city. I sent my card to the mandarin, but here again the 
same sort of incivility was offered. No card was returned, and no 
answer could be obtained to a civil request that the escort might 
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be sent early, since we bad to start at daylight. As the mandarin 
probably knew little or nothing about all this, T sent my writer 
vnth the Treaty to enlighten this tdbpowerful jani^r and f^totum 
on my position. The result was that the ms^istrate’s card arrived 
by-and-by with an answer to my request. 

Next day, after waiting in vain for an escort, I started without 
it. At length a stupid old man turned up, who proved very useless. 
Instead of sending two or more men, as all previous officials had 
readily done, they had taken the liberty at the yamen to change 
the number stated in the warrant, and so reduced me *to the cer¬ 
tainty of having only one man sent for the rest of the route, for 
they copy one another faithfully But we are near the capital, the 
road IS good, and the people are civil, so I do not pay much atten¬ 
tion to this want of courtesy On starting from Chuin-i, we at first 
followed its splendid valley due south for a mile or two, and then 
abruptly broke out of it at right angles to ascend a series of small, 
but uncomfortable passes which led up to another dreary plateau, 
like those we ha\e already passed The valley was well cultivated 
with nee, and the harvest being over, the numerous flooded fields 
gave the appearance of a vast lake to the plain as seen from above. 
We leached the city of Ma-lung Chou in good time, and found a very 
fair lodging at the kung-kuan 

Novembet 24ih —Left Ma-lung Chou before sunnse in older to 
complete 80 li in good time. The oountiy improved in appearance 
by the addition of trees, which, though ^stunted, grew abundantly 
on the hills and plain, relieving the deseit-like monotony of the red 
soil which still continued. 

We slept at night at the town of 1-lung Ssu, and having another 
long stage of 75 li before us, left at daylight next day Our road, 
always wide and level, passed through many lanes and hedge-rows. 
The wind, as usual every day, blew uncomfortably from the south¬ 
west, parching the skin of our faces, and producing disorders of the 
throat I noticed that it sprang up about 9 a.m , the eailier hours 
being still and undisturbed Houses everywhere woie a neat and 
comtortable look They were detached and roomy, built of sun- 
dried mud-bricks and well tiled But we no longer saw the open 
expoBui e to the air which distinguished those of E.wei-Chou Wind 
and cold were carefully shut out On neanng Ymg-l%n^ which was 
a town now, but must have been a city once, the road skirted a 
lai ge lake covered in many paits by tall reeds It was an immense 
expanse of water, and is said to.afford quantities offish. Soim 
after this a magnificent plain burst on our view, well studded with 
new villages, but swarming with ruins of old ones. 
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On leaving JYang-hn the ruins caused hy the war were sadly 
prominent The area covered by houses was evidently very large, 
and fiom its splepdid site, and quick revival, I should think this 
must have been an important city. The distance to the capital 
was 105 li, on a vqiy level load Along the whole route I have 
had to struggle against wrong information. Distances and routes 
vary, apparently accoiding to the ideas of different persons, and 
the result is that I have been misled to the extent of losing 10 days. 
Instead of 25 days being sufidcient to accomplish the journey from 
Ch’^n-yuan*iFu to Yun-nan Fu, I have only managed to ‘roach the 
thieshold of the latter city in 30 days. and this^aftoi every eflort 
to huriy my conductors. 

November 27th —Beached the city of Yun-Kan before noon My 
servant met me at the gates, and conducted me to a \ery good 
official inn. The road was ciowded with people passing to and fio. 
Carts conveying firewood, mingled with ponies carrying chaicoal, 
jostled coolies coming out with loads of salt slung at the ends of 
their useful bamboo The slioit suburb was lull of saddlery 
shops, and the stalls displayed nicknacks, opium-lamps, and orna¬ 
ments One solitary clock was the only lepresentative of foreign 
waie which met my gaze The people -weie not cuiious or trouble¬ 
some, and I enteiod the city unescoited, without the slightest 
difficulty* There was nothing showy* m the appioach. Bums 
surrounded the walls and dotted the magnificent jdaiu stretching 
faraway The city is on level ground, and therefoio not pictu¬ 
resque A few very neat and oiiginal examples of roofing neat 
the gates showed the best points of Chinese aichitecture 
Next day a splendid double repast of choicest Chinese dishes was 
also sent down by the magistrate, for mo and my servants Eight 
large wooden tray's, containing fifty-six bowls of diffeient dishes 
and sweetmeats, all leady for the cook’s hands, met my view on 
entering the room, and four cooks from tlio yamen wero ready to 
operate. I never enjoyed a better dinner After this I proceeded 
in my chair to call on tlie magistrate, who received me very 
well, and pleased me so thoroughly in his appealance, hearing, 
and straightforward manner, that I no longer caied to see the 
Governor, and entrusted all I wanted to him. My* fiist object was 
to communicate with Colonel Browne in case his party should 
arrive fiist, and to request the Acting Viceroy to send instrfiotions 
post haste to the Yung-oh’ang Fu officials to give him every assist¬ 
ance. And secondly, 1 asked for an esooit for myself, and a letter 
to all the mandarins m route explaining my position and object. 
The magistrate, whose name is Pien, readily promised to <»n\eyr 
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my requests to the Viceroy, and so, with warm thanks for his civility^ 

I concluded a very agreeable visit 

The magistrate returned my call next morning, and said that 
the Governor was extremely busy just now, but would be ready 
to see mo when I came back from Yung-ch’ang Fu He had 
deputed a couple of mandarins to escort mo the whole way, and 
was about to send a flying despatch to Yung-ch’ang Fu, which 
would anive in four days at that city, and my letter to Colonel 
Brow’ne would bo forwaidod by the same opportunil^^ In the 
course of the afternoon 1 received a message from the Governor, 
requesting me to wait another day to allow time for the escort to 
get ready I was obliged to acquicsco, although time was very 
precious. 

I felt well satisfied with both my conductors They arc named 
Chou and Yang, lespectively Both of them, civilian and soldier, 
woio engaged in the campaigns against the Mahomedans and 
Ta-li Fu, and they described the rebels as fighting with gieat 
feiocity 

Did not leave till December 2nd The road passed across the- 
valley towards the hills I^easants wci o hard at work irrigating the 
fields with water-troughs and paddles worked by the hands Several 
strings of animals came along the road, loaded with salt for the 
capital, and irritated the ohairbearers greatly by their erratic 
motion, which continually threatened a collision with the chair. 
Mules, donkeys, and ponies were mixed up together in each gang, 
and a couple of mules invariably led the way, decorated in the most 
fantastic mannef about the head with red rosettes and tassels 
surmounted with a bunch of long feathers like a Eed Indian chief. 
We came to a full stop comparatively early in tho aftei noon at the 
top of a small pass between 30 and 40 h from the capital, called 
Pi-chi K’ou 

There was only one decont mn to be found, which consisted of a 
single large chamber, a small comer of which was boxed off with 
clean woodwork for superior guests Two gaunt buffaloes ware 
stabled in close proximity on a floor of slush , the kitchen filled a 
third comer, and Messrs Chon, Yang, and three or four of our 
servants, found their roosts along the other sides. Chou filled up 
the time by smoking opium There is something attracti^ e in the- 
process of taking opium, which must compensate a Chinaman for a 
great deal of discomfort His beddmg, which merely consists of 
a couple of quilts, is neatly arianged by his servant, part as couob 
and part as pillow, and he throws himself down to play with his 
pipe and trayful of inviting nioknaoks (treasures in themselves). 
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oarelesB of surrounduig circumstances. And each whiff costs him 
some pleasant exertion, for fully ten minutes elapses before the 
pinch of opium i» reduced to the proper consistency by being twisted 
and twirled about at the end of a short spit in the opium-lamp I 
had a long conversation at night with the two officers on the sub¬ 
ject of railways and modern inventions They praised up the 
English with a flattery that I was obliged to rebuke. But their 
appreciation of our moderation in war was genuine, and the name 
of Queen Yictona was mentioned in tenns of respect and admira¬ 
tion They knew the history of Her Majesty’s accession and reign, 
and the exalted character of our Sovereign reflected most favourably 
on the estimation in which they held the nation, and its repre¬ 
sentatives in China. 

A? rived next day at An-ning Chou, where I was paid extraor¬ 
dinary honours by the local authorities, and on the 4th, having a 
long stage before us, we started early. The thermometei marked 
46^, and a thick white mist filled the air, until the sun rose high 
enough to dispel it, and the rest of the day was almost uncomfort¬ 
ably hot. The road was rough, and deeply indented by mule- 
tracks. Hundreds of animals met us employed in carrying salt 
The greater part of the way was waste, uncultivable land, covered 
with hardy shrubs and stunted trees But now and then a valley 
appeared which was partially letilled, and one or two villages, 
re-established among rums, stood prettily embowered among trees 
The semi-civilised border tribes seem to trade occasionally in 
the piovince. They wore coloured embroidered garments, and 
presented other peculiarities which I had not tilhe to notice m 
passing 

The road on the 5th has outdone eveiything hitherto encoun¬ 
tered in utter badness. In addition to its natural imperfections, 1 
believe the retreating Mahomedans purposely destroyed the pave¬ 
ment in Older to throw difficulties in the way of the Imperial 
troops There is scaicely any level ground in the whole length of 
this tedious stage of 75 li to Lu-f§ng Ilsien. It is full of steep 
passes, the chief of which rises to 3500 feet (by my aneroid), and 
the track by which it is surmounted is simply a chaos of deep ruts 
and broken stones, offering the acme of dangerous footing to animals 
as well as earners On arrivmg at Lu-ffing Hsien, I was greeted 
outside the city by the magistrate’s card-bearer, who knelt, according 
to custom, holding up his master’s card, and pohtely informed me 
that the official travelling quarters were ready for my reception. 

On the 6th we started at an early hour, the thermometer at 46°. 
The stage was the longest we have yet accomplished, being 90 li, 
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and mncli of it over steep passes. The mountains were thickly 
covered vrith pine. All the villages were in ruins^ and the valleys, 
of which we crossed three or four, are sparsely inhabited. One 
very heavy pass, involving several li of a severe incline, inter¬ 
venes in the long march, and by a steep descent leads to the town 
of ShS-tzu 

The temperature was 42'^ at starting next morning, but before 
very long the sun shone out strong, and by sunset the thermometer 
had risen 20 degrees. The road was still full of difficult^passes and 
deserted villages. If only an easy road lay ready between Yun¬ 
nan Fu and Bhamo a perfect flood of British goods would be 
swallowed up at once for the Kwei-Ohou and Ssti-Ch’uan markets. 
The merchants of the latter province would natuially prefer to buy 
at Yun-Kan, and float thoir goods down the Yang-tsze, to the risk 
and expense of the difficult ascent from Hankow up the l-ch’ang 
gorge Native cloth is so dear in Kwei-Ohou and Yun-Nan that 
the people cannot afford to buy it, and their* ragged appearance 
IS due not so much to poverty as to the piioe of cloth being 
beyond their means. There would be an immense sale if only 
Manchester goods could be cheaply conveyed. Watches are wanted 
badly by the rich classes, and there is a great eagerness to know the 
price of most of my foreign productions. Cutlery and ordinary 
crockery excite admiration, and almost anything foreign would 
speedily entice buyers, if I may judge by the high appreciation and 
unfeigned coveting displayed by the few who examined my posses¬ 
sions. Kuang-t’ung Hsien, our destination, lay in a fine valley, 
which sadly wanted inhabitants to recultivate its broad acres I 
was well received by the magistrate, who was a young Kwei-Chou 
man, and before leaving we became great fi lends * 

December ^th .—Left Kuang-t’ung The road was far better to¬ 
day and only two insignificant passes had to be crossed I lunched 
at a town called Yao-chan, which lies in a fine valley watered by 
a good-sized stream, and contains some inns. The road followed 
the banks of this river fur the latter half of the stage almost up to 
the prefectural city of Ch’u-hsmng, where we stopped. 

December Qth .—We started early this morning m older to accom¬ 
plish a very long stage to reach the city of Chen-nan Chou. The 
road was good, and the bearers were able to keep up a fast pace 
thioughout. 

Next day we reached the town of Sha-ch’iao, and on December 
11th had to nse early in the morning, as 95 li lay between 
us and the next resting-place, a town called Pfi-p’^ng by the 
natives, but which is entered m the Chinese map as Lien-p’dng. 
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The first 30 li of Uie way skirted the well-cultivated valley of 
Sha-ch*iao, then followed 20 li of steep climbing up a narrow 
ravine, which was full of trees and shrubs, and contained a brook 
of clear mountain water tumbling down at a great velocity It 
was a beautiful piece of natural scenery, but the dangers of the 
rough and tortuous track by which we had to thread our way 
maired the pleasure which it excited It was disturbing to be 
hung over a precipice at an angle of about 30®, while the bearers 
weie turning a sharp comer, and to feel the slips which they could 
scarcely avoid on the loose red sand which thinly ^covered the rock 
underfoot. It was one long ascent every inch of the way, until we 
reached a village at the summit, which was the halfway rest The 
lemainder of the road was tolerably good It first descended a 
ravine slightly, and then followed a high level, ovcihanging a deep 
piecipice well veiled with trees This debouched at length on to 
an and, uncultivablo plateau of red sandstone, undulating, and 
sparsely covered with shrubs and a few stunted trees. Along this 
desert we were on a level with the tops of a mass of hills stretching 
awuy before us as far as the eye could see. A little cultivation was 
carried on in ten aces, but otheiwise it seemed to be a red sand 
waste far and wide I was surpnsed to see quite a large town in 
the midst of this wild plateau, and still more to find that it con¬ 
tained a yamen, in which wo were soon veiy comfortably settled 
^nd fed by the hospitality of the Prefect of Yao-chou, in whose 
jurisdiction the town lay, and who had actually sent down his ser¬ 
vants a distance oi 180 li, 01 two days’journej'-, from the city to 
provide for us. Such incomparable civility proves how thoroughly 
the Viceroy is to be relied on His career has been marked by 
“ thoroughness.” I listen daily to stories of his remarkable cam- 
])aigns against the Miau-tzu in Kwoi-Chon, and the Mahomedans m 
Yun-Nan, which the old soldiei Yang loves to dilate upon after 
dinner. But as his accent is piovokmgly provincial, I unfortu¬ 
nately cannot keep pace with his rapid utterance, but I hope to- 
know all about this hero before letuinmg to Yun-nan Fu, where 
I have been promised the honour of an interview. The Ta-li Fu 
people are troublesome and dangerous. I was told so by the Ch6n- 
nan magistrate, and it was for this reason that the Viceroy sent 
two mandarins with me We are four stages from that city, and 
1 am to remain a whole day at the previous stage, while Chour 
and Yang go ahead to ensure arrangements for my comfort and 
safety. 

Sir Euthebeobd Aloock said the Journal, from which extracts had been 
read, was one of the gr^test interest, not, perhaps, geographically—although 
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it did not lack interest even m that sense—but as tbi owing light upon the 
relations existing between the Central Government in China and the provinces, 
a subject on which there had been very vanous opinions Mr Margary, who 
was a student when he (Sir Butherfurd) was in China, reflected the greatest 
credit upon the Service to which he belonged, and upon his country generally, 
for he had passed from the sea-coast to the Iraivaddy, right tlirongn the centre 
and south-west of China, into Burmah, a feat which, as Colonel Yule had 
truly observed, had so many gallant spirits When it was temembered 

that he was stnckcn down with fever and dysentery almost at the heg inmng 
of his journey, that he perseveied, through summer heat and winter cold, 
lor upwards of four months, that he never blenched, was never discouiaged, 
or faded in his duty, but went on with a buoyant spirit through the whole, too 
much honour could not he done him, or too much regret expressed at the loss 
of BO promising an officer He was a young man of singular powers of obser¬ 
vation, and he had used them well in the Journal The Geographical features 
of the country that he was tra\elhng through, the products that were culti¬ 
vated, the character of the people, the conduct of the officers—everything 
passed under his obser\ation, and everything found its note in the Diary 
Theie was one unfortunate gap of twenty days, which, piobably, was owing 
to his extreme piostration and sickness, and there was also a large gap 
between the time when he reached Tali-fu and his arrival at Bhamo Dr 
Anderson, however, met him at Bhamo, and, from Ins letters and conversa¬ 
tion, would be able to supply some interesting particulars of that part of the 
journey about which the Journal was silent, more especially concerning the 
disposition of the Burmese towards the Expedition In the course of his life, 
he (Sir Butherfurd) had had, on more than one occasion, to say some very 
hard things of the Chinese Government, but he could nob read that Journal 
without feelmg that, so far as the Government was concerned, their intentn n 
had been to give Mr Margary a bond fide safe-conduct, so that he might pa^s 
through the country m secunty He drew this inference from some very 
striking facts. The second day after leaving Hankow, Mr Margary met witli 
great rudeness and jostling fiom a crowd of junk-men—the most turbulent 
class of people in China, after the soldiers—and on the fourth day he encoun¬ 
tered a good deal of mob-violence, and was in some danger At ChSn-yuen-fu, 
which he reached about the twenty-third day, he was treated disgracefully, 
both by the ^ople and by the officials, and when he forced his way mto tho 

E rcsenoe of the magistrate, that functional y met his representations with a 
orse-langh Yet when Mr Maigary produced his passport and special autho¬ 
risation from Fekin, he lowered his tone, and afforded him, however grudg¬ 
ingly, a certam amount of attention It was to be hoped that this Hsien 
would not escape the attention of Sir Thomas Wade, but would meet with 
his reward. After that, Mr Margary met with nothing but the greatest 
possible civility and courtesy, with one or two slight exceptions, and this 
treatment was more marked, the higher the rank of the official with whom he 
had to deal, until the Prefect of Kwei Chow not only sent him all kin^ of 
courteous messages, but directed his servants to go two days* journey to meet 
him, and provided for him with the same care that wouffi Mve been bestowed 
upon the most honoured guest. The conclusion to he drawn from all this was, 
1 think, that the higher authorities, who knew best the secret wishes and 
instructions of tho Government, if there had beou any, were ready to protect 
him and show him kindness It was only when he came in contact with 
subordinate officers that he met with rudeness and violence, and he con¬ 
sidered that the Chinese Government was entitled to the benefit of the 
inference. Again, so long as Mr. Margary was in Burmese territory he was 
perfectly safe, and when rumours of danger arrived, the Burmese autho¬ 
rities resolutely refused to allow the Exp^ition t<f go on until th^ could 
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satisfy themselves that their doing, so would be safe It was bad enough to 
have English officers murdered, by the disgraceful turpitude of the provincial 
officials, and in consequence of the bad feelings of the population, and their 
indisposition to have anything to say to foreigners, but it would be indnitely 
worse- to have to charge Governments with bad faith, for such a charge 
must lead to international action, and perhaps to war Geographically, there 
was not very much for Mr Maigary to tell that was not known before, though 
he had travelled for some distance over a route apparently untraversed by 
any European, except the Jesuits in the begmmng of the last century In 
1869, just before he (8ir Hulherford) left China, an Expedition had been sent 
at his desire up the Yang-tse-Kiang, accompanied by some delegates from the 
Chamber of Commeice at Shanghai, to ascertain w^hether the navigation of the 
nver could not he earned on further up than was usually believed? Mr 
Consul Swinhoe—who, he was sorry to say, was now thoroughly broken-down 
in health, after a long residence m China—led the Expedition, and, in a little 
steam-vessel which Messis Jardme kindly placed at his disposal, went nine 
miles further up than the Opossum gunboat had reached Beyond that, he 
sailed m nver-^ta 322 miles, or 750 miles above Hankow. For more than 
100 miles of the intervening space, however, he found contmuous rapids, with 
high mountain-gorges, which rendered the stream utterly unnavigable for 
steamers, even with all the facilities that the Americans have discovered for 
passing rapids But beyond the point which the Expedition reached m boats, 
they learned a good deal from Mr Morgary’s Journal of the state of the 
country and the utter want of roads, confirming his previous impression, 
that the time had not yet come when any attempt could successfully be made 
for oponing-up trade with the inteiioi If an officer “of Mr Margary's ex¬ 
ceptional qualifications and knowledge of the language could not traverse the 
country m saiety, with a special safe-conduct from Pekin, and even with that, 
eventually lost his life, it was impossible to understand how merchants could 
hoM to reside there, and carry on a piofitable trade He considered the time 
had not yet come when traffic could be earned on there with any advantage, 
especially from Bhamo, from which place 120 miles of mountain-passes had 
to be traversed, inhabited by savage tribes, and with nothing like practicable 
roads. He tlierefore thought any Government would bo justified m hesitating 
before mourrmg any serious risk of war and complications by urging the 
opening of trade-routes from Burmah into China under such conditions 

Dr Anderson, m commencing his remarks, said that it would no doubt be 
acceptable to the Meeting if he continued the narrative of Mr Margary’s 
journey, by reading extracts fiom the letters which his unfortunate colleague 
had written from various places, between the point four marches from Tali-lu, 
where his Diary abruptly ends, and Bhamd The first letter described his 
reception at the town of Tali-fu 

1 Dated “ 18th December, near Tali-fu: ”— 

“ On leachmg the city of Chao-cbow, which is one stage short of Tah-fu, 
my mandarins begged me to rest a day, while one of them went on ahead to 
prepare the local authonties for my arrival They represented, with grave 
faces, that the city popnlace was unruly and pugnacious, and that 1 might 
come to gnef unless they concerted measures for my proper escort, and pro¬ 
clamations were first issued to the people describing my position and enand 
As these ominous woids echoed the Viceroy’s previous statements, and I had 
been seriously warned about the turbulent Tah-fu people, there was no 
alternative but to acquiesce 1 did so the more readily as wTe were in a neat 
Kmig-hmUf or official travelling quarters, and above all, there were marshes 
hard by full ot duck 3o next morning mrly, I took Bombazine and Lula, 
my two servants, and %e trotted off on our pomes, with a yam5n runner for 
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gmde. .... We reached the marshes, and after plunging into paddy-heds 
and squatting on hanks, I succeeded in aiading a wild duck and brace of teal 
to larder The sun was quite hot, and visions of a plunge and swim m 
the Tall Lake impelled me to remount and canter away some 5 miles f^urtber 
to the delightful spot Just as we reached the north-west comer of the 
Chao-chow valley a glonous view burst on our sight through an opening m 
the hills leading to the Tah-fu plain There lay the city, 20 miles away by 
road, but seeming so close over the calm blue waters of its splendid lake that 
half an hour might take me there A backbone of black rocky heights 
guarded its rear, bathed m colour by the lights and shades of a bright sun’s 
rays playing over its slopes We rode mto a large village I was anxious to 
test the temperament of the country folk Far trom ill-will beiiJg shown, we 
were coiuteously welcomed and fed, without being able to prevail on our 
kind hosts to accept a single cash I cannot describe the pleasing scene now 
They got a boat for me, and 1 chased the wild dock m vam over the mag¬ 
nificent lake, which extends for 40 miles one way and 10 m breadth, cradled 
in glonous mountains Tali-fu, with its white walls and white pagodas, 
glistened in the sun over against us I rode back to Chao-chow well pleased 
with the day’s excursion, and set myself to writing my journal and letters. 
Next day we started, lull of anticipations about the famous city But 
what was my sui prise to find, on reaching the halfway itown, that the Yung- 
chong-fu load branched ofl fiom there, and that the city lay 10 miles away 
olf the tiack They took advantage of this, to try and persuade me not to 
enter Tali-fu, as they were so aiipiehensive of the people 1 was not going 
to be baulked out of so long wished-for a pleasuie, and bad quite a diplomatic 
battle with a civil and a military mandarin sent down by the Taotai and 
the Tartar Gencial to keep me at arm’s length They hired an inn for 
me, and had prepared a breakfast to delay me, and T was perforce obliged to 
remain that night (16th) at Hbia-kwan But 1 gamed my point, and sent 
the Magistrate and Captain back with a message that 1 was bound to pay my 
respects to the high authorities, and intended to proceed to the city next day 
for the pur^Kise I felt it all important to break the ice, and open I'ali-fu 
for a visit fiom the Expedition. Missionaries had lately been dnven back 
from the gates, and it seemed as though the Tah-fu people would have none 
of us inside their city Well, they could not resist my demand, and next 
day I started, with mingled feelings of delight and curiosity, escorted by the 
selfsame Captain who so strenuously opposed my entrance yesterday, and 
with him a troop of soldiers Four trained-band men kept by my chair, the 
result was, that I bad quite a triumphant day’s work The people treated 
me with respect and courtesy, calling me Ta-j8n (Excellency) I went first 
to the Hsien, or Magistrate, who was a Tartar, and spoke the pure accent of 
Pekin We were great fiicnds already, indeed, my interview »with him at 
Hsia-kwan had brought about the favouiable sequel, for 1 had told him I did 
not fear the people, I could speak to them, and soon make fnends ^nd 
when he went hack, the high authorities received his report with a great deal 
of curiosity, and ended by writing down to mvite mo m I went in turn to tte 
Prefect, who tieated me with a very friendly air, mingled with nervousness, 
for we were equals by treaty, then to the Tao-tai, who was my superior,and 
he showed it m his manner, although etiquette was strictly obrarved I knew 
his stylo bciorchand, for I had made my enquiries too, and knew exactly how 
to treat him He bad been most curious of all to know all about mo, and 
privately expressed high approbation of my qualities, especially at being able 
to eat with the chopsticks. 1 went from him to his fai greater supenor, the 
Tartar General, and found myself in the presence of a perfect gentleman, who 
showed an enlightened understanding He was an enormously big man. for 
a Chinaman, and 1 felt quite small beside him. He insisted on my sitting m 
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the place of honour beside him on the dn an—a courtesy the Taotai, a young 
man, had been too airaid to exteM, for fear of damage to his dignity—and 
asked me innumerable questions about England and Burma. He said, that 
•on my return, he would mvite us to stay in the city a few days, at which I 
inwardly exulted. You may imagine how thoroughly pleased I was at the 
result of my campaign. Tali-fu understands me, and 1 have succeeded in 
brushing away their preiudices On leaving the General’s yamen, I was set 
■down m the mam street, while my hearers went to find two or three fresh 
men. The crowd came round me at once, and this dragon, which was set at 
me to keep me away, proved quite a tame animal 1 leant forward, smoking 
•a cigar, and chatted most agiccably with the most respectable members ot 
this formidable body. We parted with bows and the most courtly adieux. 
1 feci quite proud of the success of my diplomacy ” . 

2 From “ Yung-chang-fu, December 28th, 1874 ” 

“ We left Tali-ftt on the 18th The road has been glorious m scenery, and, 
though passing over high mountain-regions with many steep ascents and 
declivities, there was nothing so bad to encounter as those horrid passes further 
back. I cannot, in this letter, give you an account of much, tor 1 am off again 
to-morrow, and have to engage baggage-animals, receive mandarin visits, and 
make my oflicial report during the day, far too short foi so much expenditure 
of thought and action Not a breath of the approach ot the Expedition can be 
caught anywhere, so 1 expect to amve at our ‘ rendezvous’ first The city of 
Teng-yueh-chow lies only 4 stages away, and having spent Chnstmas on the 
load, I hope, at least, to eat a New Yeai’s dinner at the end of my journey 
I would have reached this place on Chnstmas night, but for the alann of 
the mandarins at a daring robbery on the road, which they magnified into 
brigandage, and begged me to lest a day while tbeir troops scoured the hills 
I was at a pretty little tovm called Sba Yang, comfortably quartered m the 
yamfin of a petty mandaiin who ruled the valley ” . , 

3. From “ Teng-yuoh-chow, January 4th, 1875 ” 

“ llie Indian Mission does not start till the middle of this month, and they 
wish me to join them at Bhamo I sat up till 3 a h the night before last 
meditating my proper couise, matunng my plans, and wnting my despatches 
Yesterday I visited the mandarins, and arranged all sorts of business. 
To-day I engage baggage-animals, write my letters amid many interruptions 
from visitors and business. To-morrow 1 start again, m avant^ for Bhamo 
My messenger, whom I despatched yesterday, is to return and meet me on 
the savage borders with instructions where to meet the party I cannot 
explain all tjhe ms and outs, hut it requires a good deal of planning to ensure 
co-operation at a distance. I am perfectly delighted at going farther, and 
seeing something of these wild regions ahead . I sent my last letter six 
days ago from the city of Yung-chang, four stages brought us on here, but I 
spout tile New Year’s Day, en routes at a lovely spot m the mountains. , . . 

“ Bhamd is seven stages from this, birt whereas I follow the newest route to 
join the Expedition, we shall pursue a wider track in returning, of which I 
know nothing yet. 

“ The mandarins hero are delightfully cml, and my business with them 
exceeded my best hopes. The Yung-chang ones were the brutes who gave me 
trouble ” 

4 From “ Manwyne, January 18th, 1876 ” 

“ Since writing my last letter of the 4th, from Teng-yueh, or Momien, a 
frontier Chmese city, 1 have travelled on five stages through a most interestmg 
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country, of which I must give you a haa^ sketch. But first I must tell you 
that my plans succeeded without a hitch. My messenger arrived at Bhamo 
just in time, and has returned with despatches requesting me to proceed. 
They have sent a Burmese guard of forty men, under two officials, to escort 
me back . . They are footsore, and want to rest for two days Yesterday 
they amved about 4 pm, and came into my room, squatting down silently to 
smoke in the most undignified manner They spoke neither Chinese nor 
English, and so I took them all over to the Chinese commander, who is a 
famous man, named I^-Hsieh-tat, once a brigand, now a Chinese general, in 
reward for services agamst the Mahomedan rebels. Arnved at his yamSu, we 
had quite a conclave There were savage chieftains from the mqjintains, with 
whom the General was negotiating a treaty, and notable townsmen mteiested 
in the proceedings, besides a crowd of idlers who cannot be got nd of at 
official interviews in China Wc sat round in a large circle, the Burmese 
sqiutting on their haunches, A long discussion was earned on thiough an 
interpreter, which ended in my finding it imjxissible to get them to move 
sooner, and had to submit to the delay To-day, however, I have visited Li 
early, to induce him to givs me a guaid to-morrow morning, so that I may 
huriy on and leave my baggage and servants to the care of the Buimese for 
the following day 1 cannot yet feel certain that I shall not be foiled after all 
There are wheels within wheels mnumerable, and intngues goit^ on which 
require my most carctul watchfulness . Li himself, some seven years ago, 
attacked our last Expedition, and may not be entirely free from enmity But 
I have a very powerful engine m the will and commands of the great Viceroy 
at Yun-Nan, who has been an almost unexpected fiiend and ally throughout 
Our journey to this interesting town has lam through a lovely valley full of 
villages, embowered in groves of plantain and bamboo High mountain langos 
towered right and left The people are subject to China, but are governed by 
their native hereditary chiefs They are sociable and amiable, while then 
striking costumes quite dehght the eye with their novelty. The women wear 
the most marvellous turbans of black crape When I first saw them, I could 
not help staring right and left at such magnificent beings as tbeir maicstic 
head-dress made them appear A grenadier guardsman would pale beside one 
of them” . 

“ Janvary 14#A. . . After spending much energy in trying to * double ’ on 

ray dusky guard by persuading the redoubtable L% to give me a few men for 
to-day, 1 am brought to a full stop by ram The climbing road is impassable 
in wet, and the Celestial will not attempt anything m a shower The family 
of my host came round and examined all my things We got very sociable, and 
1 profited by the occasion to study their language a little I got one young 
scion of the reigning house, who was a pleasant young fellow, to write mo down 
several sentences lu their own chamcteis, and we subjoined sounds and meaning 
in Chinese and English . As it is now clear, 1 intend to seek exercise with 
my gun I come and go without meeting with the slightest rudeness among 
this charming people, and they addicss me with the greatest respect.” . . . 

6. From Bhamd, Mr. Margory describes, m a letter, his journey across tho 
Kakhyeu Hills 

“ I had a very novel journey of two days across the mountains which lio 
between the Shim Valleys, on the China side, and the wide plains of Burma. 
They are inhabited by the wild Eakhyen tribes, and my rabble guard of forty 
Burmese was no idle precaution on the part of Captun (^ke We pvised 
through eight or nine of their curious villages, and expenenoed one or two 
examples of their hold impudence. My servant, Lm, was menaced by one of 
these semi-savi^ brutes with a large stone, which he raised to strike him with, 
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and another drew has d&h—a rough weapon, sheathed only on one side, which 
they all tarry—and made a daring attempt to rob one of my men of his bag. 
Their long t^tohed cabins of rattan, |>eeping out of the still forest here and 
there, had a strange and exciting mterest lor us, and the little, scowling, 
vicioiifl-looking women, eyed ns with the unchanged countenance of savages 
We had a strange lodging that night m tho hills We merely travelled pn 
till the Biukmg sun warned us to halt, and on reaching an open clearing tho 
brave captam of the duslcy tattooed army ahd off his pony, and pointed me to 
a low hovel of twigs and dry leaves which some recent occupants had le(t loi 
the next comeis Thcio were three or lour ready made, and I enjoyed the 
look of amazement on Goggle’s face when I told him to look sharp and appro- 
piiate one for himselt befoie the Burmese anticipated him We crept m on all- 
fours and spread our beds, adding fresh twigs outside to keep off tho heavy 
dew ‘The forty thieves’ sot to woik to build themselves huts, and befoie 
long a whole cordon of camp-hres surrounded the gipsy-like lodgings We 
were astir again by daylight, pursuing our difficult track through dense forest 
and tangled vegetation, which n*quired both hands to protect the eyes, and both 
loot drawn up to avoid projecting rocks, whilst tine’s pony slid down a slip¬ 
pery path, 10 feet at a tune ’fhe transition from China to Buiiua, with a bit 
of savagery between, was most striking . . We descended on the second 
day, after a long, tedious march, to the jungle-plams of Burma, and trotted oft 
with delighted feelings some 6 miles on tliepliasaut level to the first Burmese 
village, where we were put up m a bamboo-house , . . The third day took os 
to Bham6. . 

“ And n6w I have wrung the hands of fellow-countrymen again • It was so 
delightful to come down fiom the hills lo the Burmese plain and see the semi- 
Indian oivihsatiou all around Colonel Browne and a string of distinguished 
officers gave me a hearty welcome, with congratulations on my splendid journey 
1 am the first Jtiuropenn who has traversed the tiade-route of the futuieJ'* ^ 

From these letters it was easy to understand the spirit m which Mr 
Margary set out on his loturn journey He had accomplished a feat which 
no Euiopcan had ever accomplished before, with the exception, perhaps, ot 
one of tho Jesuits Jt was the original intention of the Government that the 
Expedition under Colonel Horace Browne should proceed to China by one ot 
the three routes which start from Bhamd Those three loutes aie, hist, the 
Northern, which starts from the village of Tsit-kaw on an affluent of the 
Irawaddy, named the Tapeng Thence it goes over the Xakhyen Hills, usually 
in two or three stages, depending upon the road selected, becauso there are 
two ways which may be followed—one which strikes down directly upon the 
small stream flowing from the north-east to the ’J'apeng, the other, a little 
fuithcr to the south, more along the hanks of the Tapeng itself. The second 
or middle route is the Emb^sy loute direct fiom BhamO, crossing the 
Tapeng Kiver, and making foi a little village in tho hills called Mattm. This 
is the route by which all the Buimeso Embassies proceed to China There 
are, perhaps, not so many physical difficulties to bo overcome as on the southern 
branch of the previous route, but the Qoveinment deemed it inexpedient that 
a British Mission should traverse it, from the very circumstance that it was 
used by the Burmese Embassies, as the Burmese and Chinese might be apt to 
attach an importance to it which was never contemplated, seeing they might 
regard the British Mission as carrymg tnbute to China Tho most southern 
or Sawady route was selected as the most feasible , moreover, it was entirely 
unknown geographically, whereas the northern and the Mattm routes bad been 


Other letters of Mr Margary, relating to the same part of his journey, are 
printed in tho ‘ Procoodmgs,’ vol. xix , p. 288 
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tally explored by the Expedition under Major Sladen, in 1868. After Mr 
Margery’s arrival an attempt was made to lollow the route by Sawady, but 
certain difiBculties arose which the leader of the Expedition consjdered sufficient 
to entitle him to abandon it, and select the Ponlxne route, winch bad b^n 
pursued by Major Sladen in 1868 From the very first arrival of the Expedi¬ 
tion m Bhamd, reports were flying about of opposition to be expected on the 
other side of the frontier, but little credence was attached to them, because 
the,source from which they emanated was unknown, and, besides, such 
reports always spring up in similar expeditions. The Mission started for 
the little village of Tsit-kaw, which they left on the 16th of February They 
halted one night at one of the guard-houses erected by the Burmese In 1808 
there weie no guard-houses existing, but since the revival of trMc, the Bur¬ 
mese have, tor its protection, erect^ a series of guard-houses from the plains 
to the Imnks of the Nampoung, which forms the frontier between the Burmese 
and Cliiuese territories. Five such guard-houses have been erected at regular 
intervals The trade is solely in the hands ol the Chinese at BhamO and 
Mandalay Some difficulty arose at this guard-house as to proceeding further, 
because reports again came in that a body of 400 men had collected to oppose 
them The Burmese officer in chaige of the guard was strongly averse to 
going further, hut at last was prevailed ujxin to proceed to the last guard-house 
on the banks of the Nampoung, wheie the Burmese ^terntory ceased The 
Expedition reached tliat stream on the following day, and there again heard 
reports of aimed opposition, until, at last, the Burmese officers steadily refused 
to proceed further until some one had gone forward to ascertain the truth of 
the rumours Mr Margary, who had recently crossed China with such 
success, and had been received so well at Manwyne and at Teng-yueh-chow, 
scouted these ramours, and thought that it there was a body of armed men in 
front, it could only be a party sent down to assist in taking the Expedition on 
as far as Teng-yueh-chow Jt was theiefore lesolved that some oflhcei should 
go forward, and as Mr Margary was the best Chinese scholar attached to the 
Mission, he was deputed to uudertake the task, after expressing his willingness 
to do so He left the Mission on the morning of the 19th, and artiveu the 
same evening at Manwyne, having written a note fiom Seray, stating that all 
along the loute so far was leiiectly quiet, and that the people had been most 
civil After receiving lus letter, the Expedition crossed the Nampoung into 
Ghma, ascended the mountain range, and encamped on Shitee-Mcru. Ihe 
following morning they attempted to proceed, but were frustrated by the 
Burmese officoi They remained there the next day, when they made 
another attempt to start, and went on by themselves, without the Burmese, 
for SIX miles, but letumed at the entreaty of the Burmese officer They were 
warned that they were about to ^ attacked, and that a number ol men were 
collected on the heights above for that purpose. The Burmese officer in¬ 
formed them that perhaps they would be attacked that very evening. They 
did not attach any veiy great importance to the statement The nignt passed 
off quietly. The following morning they were again prepared to start, when 
two lettois were brought to them fiom the Burmese agent of tiie King at 
Monwjne, mforming them that Mr Mai^ary had been murdered, and that 
the Mission was to be attacked at once, and that if the Burmese wished to 
save themselves they hod better sever from the Expedition at once, and put 
many miles betwixt themselves and the Engli^. About hdf-an-hour after 
this, at about 8 o’clock m the morning, a general fire was opened upon the 
Expedition by the enemy all round the heights. This lasted for eight hours, 
until about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, when the enemy were compelled to 
retread hut only after the jungle, under the cover of which they were, had 
been set on fire; so that th^ were burned out. About 5 o’clock the Expedi¬ 
tion managed to beat a retreat through the expinng fire along the road wbicE 
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they had come, aad they escaped safely mto the Burmese temtory. The Sikhx 
escort which accompanied them, of coarse, behaved admirably, but the part 
which the Burmese played had. Dr Anderson considered, been somewjiat over¬ 
looked There was a body of a hundred men attached to the Expedition 
by the Burmese authorities at Bhamd, and they conducted themselves most 
creditably They drew a cordon around the Expedition, and threw up earth¬ 
works, and, dunng the whole of the fighting, comported themselves quite as- 
well as the Sikhs 

Colonel Yule said the route pursued by Mr Mai^ary was almost new to- 
Europeans. Although the Yang-tsze-Kiang had bMn repeatedly explored 
since 1860, when Captain Blakiston and his party first went up as far as Siucliow,. 
Mr Margaiy^ only jiredecessor through the mtenor of Kwei-chou and Yun-Nan 
was the late Francis Gamier, of the French Navy, who m 1873, a few months, 
before his death, wrote a letter to him (Colonel Yule), describing his journey. 
He Bpoko of an extraordinary limestone comitry which he had traversed, in. 
which tlie nvcis vanished and appeared again. A stream would sometimes 
bifqrcate, and by help of the caverns would absolutely change from one basm 
to another. He had seen some ten varieties of this phenomenon, rivers evoa 

S issmg one over another (just hke railways m the suburbs of London). 

othing could be more difficult to lay down gec^rapbically than the network o£ 
the Elver Oo-kiang, which passed near Kwei Yang, the capital of Kwei-cbou. 
Yunnan-fu, the capital of Yun-Nan, was visited by Mr. Margary as the first 
Englishman, but be had been preceded by M Garmer, with the lYenc^ 
Expedition, which ascended the Cambodia m 18G7-8 The French were very 
anxious to proceed to Tali-fu, but that town was then m the possession of the 
Mohammedans, who were at open war with the Imperialists, who occupied 
Yunnan-fu The application by the French to bo allowed to pass over to the. 
rebel outposts was received with great astomshmciit and laughter by the 
Chinamen. However, Gamiei made a most cxtraordinaiy flank-march upon 
Tail, and reached it It was one of the most darmg expeditions evei heard of „ 
the only one to bo compared with it m modem times being that which Sir 
Lewis Pelly made to the Wahabee capital. Gamier had thrust his head into 
the lion’s mouth at Tali, and the lion was so much astonished that his jawa 
remained immovable that day, but next morning the tail began to wag, and 
Garmer took the hint and withdrew, successfully reaching his headquartera 
at Tong Chuan. Tah-fu stood on a naked plain on the banks of a great lake, 
with snowy mountains rising behind it, the lake communicating % a short 
stieam with the Biver Mekong. The natives had a tradition that ^ts had 
ascended fiom the ocean to Tali-fu; but probably that was mythical Tali-fa 
was the natural centre of nearly all the trade-routes of Western China. In 
the oldest European map of any scientific pretension, that of Fra Mauro, pre¬ 
served in the Doge’s palace at Venice, datmg from 1459, there was a rubric 
inso'ibed upon the river m a position corresponding to Bhamo Here goods 
are^tmnspoited from one nvor to another to pruceed into Cathay” That 
appeared to be the very route by which the Chinese caravans came down to the 
Irawady, and so to the capital of Burma, until recently Another route led 
direct from Tali to Ava and Mandalay, through Tbein-nee, and he believed it 
was ongiualty intended that the Bnti^ Mission should follow that route, but 
the King oi Burma set his face against it. That route had never been ex¬ 
plored. There was no other place like that ttanarkable region m the whole map 
of the world, with such a congenes of enormous rivers runmng down within 
two or three degrees of one another One route from Tali through Yun-Nan 
struck the upper waters of the Ckmton Biver, another led from Tali to tiie 
capital of Sze-chnan, perhaps the most civibs^ part of China That route, 
as Baron Bichtbofen had shown, was the one whiw Marco Polo followed from 
Cbin-tu through a part of what was then Thibet, but which had now become 
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almost Chmesoy and then descending npon the great Hirer Yang-tsze, and so to 
Yunnan-ftt, which he called the city of Yachi, and to Tali-fu, which ho 
called the city of Karajang—^Karajang hems the name ^hich the Mongols 
at that time gave to the great province of x^un-Nan. Tali-fu was formerly 
•the capital of a great Shan monarchy, and m the time of Marco Polo was 
mot inliabited by Chinese, but by Shans, though it had shortly befbre 
been captured by Kublai Khan. From Tali-fu Marco Polo went on to Yun- 
Chang, which he called Yocban, where there was a remarhable people, who 
^catly excited his cunosity. He called them by a name {2ardandan\ 
which signified in Persian Gold-teeth ” In fact, both sexes wore Jiaro 
of gold upon their teeth They were also mentioned in Chinesediistory under 
41 similar name Tlie practice now seemed to be extinct, and therefore the 
people could not be identified He also mentioned another curious custom, 
practised by them, that called by modern ethnologists the couvade A similar 
custom was referred to by Strabo as prevailing among some of the Spanish 
tribes, and by Apollonius Ithodius as among a people on the Black Sea In 
many parts of the New World the same practice was known The Indo- 
•Chinese country, to which Yun-Nan essentially belonged, appeared dull and 
uninteresting to those who had not been there, but somehow those who had, 
became strangely fascinated by its scenery, its customs, and its extraordinary 
■archfcology Many things seemed to indicate that great events were centenng 
about that region < 

The Pbesidknt stated that an interesting paper had been recently received 
from Mr Ney Elias, one of Colonel Horace Browne’s party, who was sent to 
survey the southern route to which Dr Anderson had referred. Ho proceeded 
along that route for a considerable distance, and was on the Shueli Biver at 
the time of Mr Margary’s death , and, in fact, was received by the Chmese 
‘General, Li-si-tahi (Li-hsih-tai), who was said to be the instigator of that 
deed The Paper would be read at one of the Meetings of the Society during 
ihe ])rcsent Session. 
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(Pnnted by order of Council.) 


1, Mcarco Polo^s Six Kingdoms or Cities tn Java Minor^ identified in 
transleUions from the ancient Malay Annals. By J. T Thomson, f.Bio.s* 
Commissionor of Crown Lands, Otago, 1876 

[Translation from the ‘ Salalat al Salatin pertaturan segala zaja<raja,’ or 

Malay Annals ] 

Mobeoveb, coming to the traditions regardmg the Bajas of Pasd (^U)| 
such 18 the histoiy It is related that there were two brothers called Mara, 
iwho dwelt near Fasangan and they were onginally from the bill 

<of Sangong The elder was named Mara Chaka, and the yoimger 

Mara Silu Now Mara Silu engaged himself m striking the kalang-kalang 
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fish, tbrowm<i them down and atnking them again, and so on repeatedly 
He then hoil^ the fish, which turned into gold, the scum turning into silver. 
The process of striking others of the same fish and boiling them, again pro¬ 
duced gold as before. Thus Mara Silu obtained much gold And when 
Mara Chaka heard tliat his brother tasted the kalang kalang fish he was wroth 
against him, and would have killed him, but when Mara Silu heard this he 

fled to the forest of Jaran Now the people that mhabited that 

forest obeyed all his commands, and in one of the narratives of him it is said 
that Mara Silu went hunting with his dog called Sapasd, when the dog was 
seen to be chasing something on an eminence, which eminence had the appear¬ 
ance of having bMn built up by man So Mara Silu ascended the eminence, 
when he saw an ant as big as a cat; so he caught it, and ate it, and on the place 

he erected his residence, which ho named Samandara which 

means Big Ant {Semut heaar m Malay) 

Moreover, it is related that m the times of the prophet of God fto whom be 
peace) it was foretold by all his friends that in a future period a country to 
the leeward would be found whose name was Samandara, and it was then 
directed in this manner “ When ye go and hear of the country of Samandara 
ye must go direct to it to convert its people, for in that country there are 
many fnends of God, but besides this, there will arise a holy roan of the 

country of Matabn 7^ must take with ye ” Thus, after 

many years had elapsed, Albani, the Sharif of Mecca, to whom be peace, heanng 
amongst the numberless nationalities that came to Mecca of the country of 
Samandara, ordered a ship to be prepared carrying all the insignia of royalty, 
which he also directcxi should touch at Matabn. Ihe name of the nakoda 
of this ship was Sheik Ismail, so it sailed, and betimes touched at the 

the city of llahbi The name of the raja of this city was Sultan 

• 

Mahomed, and he asked from whence they came, so the people of the ship 
told him that they were bound for Samandara, “ further more (they added) 0 
Sultan Mahomed of the royal Imeago of Abubakar, we go foith under the 
command of the prophet of God himself” When Sultan Mahomed he«ird this 
command of the prophet of God, to whom be peace, lie created his eldest son 
as raja of the country of Matabn in place of huusclf, and lie went out along 
wU'h his younger children, clothing him and them m the garbs of fakirs (holy 
men), and leaving his government, he came dovm from his palace and ascended 
the ship, telling the people of the ship to catry him to the countiy of 
Samandara To this they assented with great joy, seeing it was by command 
of the prophet of God bimself So they took him on board, and having sailed, 

they betimes came to the city of Pasun fey")? where the whole 

of the inhabitants became converts to Islam So on the morrow the fakir 
landed carrying the Koran, which he ordered to be read to the people of the 
city of Pasun, but there was none amongst them who could do so So the 
fakir was convinced that this could not bo the city spoken of by his prophet 
Mahomet, the prophet of God, to whom be peace. Thus he returned to the 
ship of Nakoda Sheik Ismail, and sailing for some time he came to the city of 

Lambri whose inhabitants were also converted. Here also he 

landed with the Koran which he requested the people to read, but none could 

* This is, no doubt, a clenoal error for Ma*ahan, i e the Coromandel coast, 
see notes to * Marco Polo ’— [H Tile.] 
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do 80 ^ SO tlio fakir returned to the ship, and sailing for a time he arrived at the 

city of Harad where again the people were converted, but on his 

going ashore with the Koran here also none could read it 
So the fakir asked of the people of the country as to tlie direction of the 
country of Samandara, when he was told that be had passed it He then 
returned to the ship and sailed back, falling in with the land of Perlak 




This country he also Islamised, when ho bore for Samandara, on 


arriving at which the fakir landed, asking its name, to which Mam Silu relied 
that the name of the country was Samandara Then asked the fakir, Who 
lb its chief?” to which Mara Silu replied, “ I am the chief of alUthese people ” 
So the fakir Islamised him, teaching him the Kalimat Alshabadat till he 
could repeat the same Aftei this, Mara Silu returned to his house and the 
fakir returned to his ship 

Then on that night while Mara Silu was aslet'p he dreamt that he saw the 
prophet of God, on whom be peace, when the prophet cned • ** O, Mara Silu, 
Open thine mouth *’ On this Maia Silu opened his mouth, on which the 
irophet spat into it, on this he awoke from his sleep, and smelt the odour of 
iis body as of spikenard After this, morning broke, when the fakir landed, 
jnngmg with him the Koran, which he ordered to be read to Mara Silu 
Then said the fakir to Sheik Ismail, the nakoda of the ship, ** This is the 


country of Samandar as spoken of by the prophet, to whom be 


peace” 

On this, Sheik Ismail brought on shore all the insignia of government, with 
which Mara Silu was invested under the name of Sultan Malik ul Salih And 
in the country there weie two men of wealth, by name Sii Kaia and Ba Kaia, 
both whom were converted under the names of All Gaia nia Aldin* and Seid 
Ismail So Sheik' Ismail sailed back to Mecca, the fakir remaining m the 
country of Samandar to confirm the population m their faith 

Alter this, Sultan Malik ul Salih ordered Seid Ah Gaia nia Aldin to the 
city of Perlak to make offers of mamage to a daughter of the Raja of Perlak, 
who had tliree, two of whom were by a nagara, (?) and one of whom was by a 
giindek (concubine), whose name was Gangang After Seid Ah Gaia nia Aldin 
had come to Perlak, the three daughters were shown to him, the two Pnneesses 
sitting below engaged in pehug Ix'tel-nut, and the one named Gangang sitting 
above them on a high place, clothed in colours of the rose-water flower, her 
coat Iwing of the colour of tlie jambu flower, with ear-ornaments of the young 
loutar holding a jakalan flower of great beauty Then Seid Ah Gaia nia Aldin 
came before tlum, when the Raja of Peikk told him that these weie his 
daughters, two sitting below and one above Seid Ah Gaia ma Aldin with 
liumihty said to the Raja of Perlak, “ The Princess that sits above, she it u my 
Pnnee desires,” for he did not know that she, Gangang, was tlie daughter of a 
concubine So the Raja of Perlak ordeied 100 prows to be got ready to Ctmrey 
the Pimcess Gangang to the country of Samandar 

Now Sultan Mahk ul Salih came forth to welcome Pnneess Gangang as 
far as Jambu Ajer, and escoit her to Samandar m a manner fitted to his 
mightiness and honour And after arriving at Stunandar the Pnneess was 
guarded many nights and days till the time of her mamage amved On 
the mamage being accomplished, gilts were given to the office-bearers and 
guardsmen, while a least was made for the holy men (fakirs) and the poor 
This hemg finished, not long afterwards, San Perpatah Pend^ (who had 
escorted the Princess) asked leave to return to Perlak 


* ? All Oaiash ul dm 
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In duo time Sultan Malik nl Salih and his Piincoss Gangang begat two 
sons, the elder of whom they named Sultan Malik ul Zahair, and the } oungei 
Malik ul Manshur And Sultan Malik ul Zahair they placed under the 
care of Seid Ah Gaia nia Aldin, and Sultan Malik ul Manshur they placed 
with Sold Ismail And when they had grown to manhood, Perlak was con¬ 
quered by enemies from the opposite side of the Straits,* and the population 
took refuge in Samaudar, so Sultan Malik nl Salih designed to found anothei 
city Tilius he commanded his chieftains on the morrow to accompany him m 
a hunting expedition, and early m the morning he mounted his elephant, 
called Permadboan, on which he emssed over (the country), and coming to a 
beach, the dog called Sapasd ga\e cliase On this Sultan Malik ul Salih 
came up with the dog, which he found on an eminence affording space lor 
a palace, and suitable in every way to all appearances So ho ordered his 

people to clear the space, which ho mimed Pas^ after the name 

•• 

of the dog And Sultan Malik ul Zahair was constituted Ra)a of Pasd, and 
Seid All Gaia nia Aldm was created mangko-bumi (prime minister), and all 
the vassals, elephants, horses, and insignia of rajaship were divided, half being 
given to Sultan Malik ul Zahair, the other half to Sultan Malik ul Manshur, 
till all were made over to them 

The Sultan ul Salih was dry (t e had nothing), so he ordered that all the 
chieftains of Samandar should come before him m company with his two 
sons, and after they had appeared before him, he commanded the two Princes, 
their counsellors, and the chieftains (in this manner) “ Oh, my two sons, my 
confidential friends, all ye, these my possessions I spread before you, so now 
that 1 should die it would ho well, and I now assemble you to warn you not 
to he covetous of other men’s goods, nor even to allow your thoughts to 
glance on the wives of our subjects (htcral'y slaves) And it is befitting that 
you, my two sons, should engage not to quarrel ” Then turning to Scid Ah 
Qaiania Aldm and Seid Ismail “ Oh, my two brothers, do ye watch well over 
my two sons, remaining by them alone, nor engaging with any other rajas ” 
On this the two (ministers) prostrated themselves, and, weeping, cried, “ Oh, 
our Lord, by Allah, who alone created the universe, we both swear that we 
never sh^l withdraw our allegiance to any other pnnees, but it shall be given 
to these two alone ” 

So Sultan Malik ul Salih created Sultan Malik ul Manshur Raja of Saman¬ 
dar, and in three days after this he died They buned him close to tho 
palace there, and the people at this day denominate him as the saint of 
Samandar 

Sultan Malik ul Zahair and Sultan Malik ul Manshur, after the death of 
their father, collected all their courtiers, their vassals, elephants, and horses, 
together with their insignia of rajaship (respectively), and the two countnes 
mcicased greatly m population. 


Notes 

The copy of the Malay Annals that I possess, and from which the above trans¬ 
lation 18 taken, is written m the Jawi characters 1 bought it when residing m 
Singapore in 1843 The native copyist states at the end of the work that he 
copieil it from jiapors m the possession of Sultan Abdul Rahman Shah of Johore, 
then residing m Singapore He gives his name as Fakii Hassin bin Ismail, 
a Biigis of Toh Bilawa, m the year of the Hejira 1243 (a d 1837), but tho 
original work apjiears to have been brought to Malacca, or Johore, from Goa, 


* Probably by Kiddah (vulgo QaeddaX incited by Siam 
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on the west coast of Hmdostan in a b 1604 Goa was then, and is now, the 
capital of the Portuguese possessions, so it is probable that these Annals, 
with otW spoil, had been removed from Malacca on its capture by Albu¬ 
querque from the Malays in 1511, and deposited in the archives of Goa, but 
returned to the Malay rajas at the above date (a d. 1604) 

In perusing my copy I was struck with the names of towns given in these 
njitive Annals as having great similarity to those mentioned by Marco Polo; 
and on turning up the translation by Marsden I was at once led to the north 
coast of Sumatra, where I had no difficulty in identifying them As anything 
that bears on the elucidation of the travels of the old Venetian traveller com¬ 
mands attention, I have thought these Notes to be worthy of being placed 
before our Society * 

Mai CO Polo visited the coast of Sumatra about the year 1292, and it is not 
improbable that the Malay writers date the older portion of their grotesque 
legends also nearly at that time In these legends, which appear to us to be 
pucnle and fanciful, the natives see much truth clothed under allegory in 
the mass, but giamsof knowledge are yet to bo gamed by their jiemsal— 
as diamonds are found m the mud and sand of the nvei beds I have 
not had the advantage of seeing Yule’s late edition of * Marco Polo,’ which 1 
regret 

J3y following the Notes closely the reader will see how far the ancient 
Venetian and Arabic voyagers corroborate each othci', and in what manner 
they correct Marsden and other commentators As a basis of inquiry I append 
a chart of the coast as delineated by modern hydrographers 

1 Paii —A well-known town on the north coast of Sumatra, and which 
is liequently mentioned in the Malay Annals as a flourishing place, nvallmg 
Malacca in greatness Like this and other cities—it being a mere entrepm 
of trade earned on between Arabia, Persia, Hmdostan, and China, Japan, 
Java, tlie Moluccas, &c —^it has had its times of prospenty and adversity, at 
one time populous, at another ivasted and destroyed Of its actual position 
thcie con be no doubt, it being the Passier of modern charts Marsden, 1 
think, correctly identihes it with t|;je Basman of Marco Polo, and Basma of 
Eamusio’s text, and the Pafcm of old travellers, he adds that J do Barros 
says Pedir was the principal city of these parts before the founding of Malacca; 
but subsequently to that period, and particulaily after the arrival of the 
Portuguese, it began to declfne, and Pa^em, in its vicinity, to rise in import¬ 
ance It is distinctly marked as Pas4 in the map accompanying Crawfard’s 
‘ Dictionary of the Indian Islands,’ 1856, though it seems now to be of so 
little irapoitauce as not call for a notice by him Biaddell sajs (‘ Joum 
Indian Aich ’, vol v p 317) there was a close connectum between Pas6 and 
Samadra, almost making them the same country It will be seen by the 
Annals that it wms founded after Samaudaia or Samara 

2 Pasangun ^—Identical with the Passangan of modan charts, placed also 

in Crawford’s map, but not noticed in Ins text , 

3 Samandara Written thus at first hy the Malay copyist, but afterwards 
as “ Saraandar ” Braddell says it is difficult to discover the date on which 
the woid “Sumatia” was first used, and adds, “Marsden has an elaborate 
discussion on the subject” In Sanscrit, “Samadr” means “the Sea,” in 
Javanese, “ Samudra,” “ the Ocean ” We have seen the Malay annalist’s 
derivation, “ Saraan-dara,” “ Great Ant,” probably m the native dialect of 
the coast This is quite in keeping with Malay usage, as we see their settle¬ 
ments called “Kutching”(cat), “Babi”(pig), “Singa-pura,” “LionTown,” 
&c. There can be no doubt of the identity ol the various vanatious, though 
in corrupting the onginal the Kuiopeans are as bad as the Asiatics. In 
Marsden’s translation of * Marco Polo,^ it is called “ Samara,” which he says 
answers brat to Somalanga. Being in the same great bay of the coast, no 
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doubt it cannot be far from this town, but the remnants or ruins of it will 
probably be found on an eminence not far inland, as descnbcd by the native 
annalist All that I can adhere to is to place it m the same bay in which 
Samalanga is situated. 

In the copy translated by Dr I^eyden, of which I only have ei^tracts by 
Braddell, the word is given as “ Samadra ’* Crawfurd, in his * Dictionary,* 
states that the hrst (European) writer that gave the name as we now write it, 
VIZ “ Sumatra,” was Ludovico Barthema, m 1505 This was an easy variation 
from "Sumothra,” as the same place was called by the Arab navigators who 
acted as pilots for the early Portuguese adventurcis. 

The town of Samandaia, Samandar, Samara, Samadra, Samothra, or 
Sumatra, had been the most important on or previous to the arnval of tho 
hrst European navigators of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, so they had 
given its name to the whole great island, as we talk of the Peninsula of 
Malacca at the present day, though Malacca has fallen now to the condition 
of a village, while Singapore has risen to that of a city. 

4 Maiahn * By Leyden’s translation called “ Matabar.” Supposed by 
Braddell to be a corruption of Maabar, on the Coromandel Coast, Hmdostan 

6. Rahht Lane, m his notes on chap xx, ‘One Thousand-and-One 
Nights,* states that Mahomedan travellers of tho nmth century mention an 
island m the Sea of Harkend (Indo-Chma) as being called “ Kamni,” also as 

Rahmi,” which was 8CX) leagues in compass. Hence he makes no doubt 
that the island called by Aiab gt*ograpbers “ Raminee,” “Kamm,” “ Ramee,” 
&o, IB Sumatra. The Rahbi here evidently is the city of the country of 
Matabn, Matabar, or Maabar above, and not the Rahmi or Sumatra, thougk 
the identity oi expression is so close 

6 Posun This, as tho hrst town that was arrived at after leaving 
Hmdostan, and the first that was converted, must be placed on the north 
icoast, island of Sumatra Braddell, with local knowledge, denotes it as Fansur 
on that coast, but does not give its actual situation In ‘Marco Polo* it is 
called “ Fonfur,” Marsden says that some suppose it to be Panchor, on the 
east coast; but he inclines to think it intended for Eampar, both near tho 
«outh-east end of the Straits of Malacca. As the native annalist undoubtedly 
makes it the first town arrived at from the west, so it must he near to the 
site of the modem Acheen, or Ach4 So 1 place it accordingly 

6 Lambrt, Also nam^ “Lambn” by Marco Polo. Marsden says it is 
so called, without any vanation, in the several editions, exceptmg in one 
place, where it occurs in the early Latin as “ Jambn.” He identifies it with 
Jambi, on the east coast of Sumatra, not far fiom the Straits of Singapore. 
It 18 not noticed in Crawfurd’s ‘Dictionary’ It is called “Lamin’* by 
Leyden, and Braddell agrees with the native annalist in placing it further 
east than the last (Pasun) I am inclined to make it the same as the 
Baminee or Ridimi, above quoted, of Arabic geographers of four centimes 
before the times of Marco Polo, at which pei:;iod the constant fluctuations of 
trade and fortunes of war may at that time have made it the most important 
city m the eyes of the Arab traders, and who would thuss call Sumatra the 
land of Rahmi or Lambn. 

7 Harad This, no doubt, should have been wntten as “Harow,” the 

letter dal having been misplaced for the letter vxn» (j) by the native 

copyist If so, the city of Harow was on the nver of that name in Lanksa 
Bay It is common for the Ma^ys to affix and suffix particles to their roots, as 
■“ Haiimau” or “ Rimau” (a tiger), or “ tau, tau-au” (knowledge). 

8 Perlak Called in Leyden’s translation Felech,” and as such it would 
be pronounced by his Arab pilots Marsden says that in the Latin edition it 
vs named “Ferlecb,” and in the Italian “Ferlach,” equivalent to Ferlak 
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The place can be of small consequence now, as it is not mentioned m Craw- 
furd’s ‘Dictionary’ Braddell says Perlak is Diamond Point This point is 
called by the Malays sometimes “ Tanjing Perlak,” and sometimes “ Tanjmg 
Ayer Jambu ” 

Wo are now m a position to follow the wanderings of the Mahomedan 
missionary Sultan Mahomed, as described by the Malay annalist Coming 
from the west, he first touched at Pasuri, Fanfur or Fansur, then proceeding, 
he touched at Lambn or Lamiri, then proceedm^ he was cam^ past hi» 
destination, as far as Harow, whore he touched Finding his error, he pro- 
cteded back, touching at Perlak. From thence he bore back, till he amred 
at Samandara, Samandar, Samara, or Samothra, the Sumatra of Europeans, 
whose position was near Paiiangan, and acioss the country (oTjiintcrvenmg 
j)omt), as stated hv the native annalist fiom Fas6. 

Now we may follow the voyage of Marco Polo with intelligence. And in 
the first place we must note that ho came from the east, not the west, as the 
Mahomedan Commg into the Indian Archipelago from China, he says, “ Yon 
reach the island of Pentan,” which is no other than Bont^ as it is pro¬ 
nounced by the Malays at this present day, though it is called “ Bintang ” 
by Europeans, “ then proceeding 30 miles further, you arnve at an island, 
in itself a kingdom, named Malaiur,” which is no othei than Singapore, or, 
pronounced by the Malays, Singapuia, the ancient capital of the Malays or 
Malaiurs of old voyagers, existent in the times of Marpo Polo From Pentan 
or Beutan, he states, Java Minor, or the island of Sumatra, is distant 100 
miles, but he mentions no kingdom or city in it till ho arrives at the kingdom 
of Feloch or Perlak. And this h just as might he expected, as the channel 
ill the Straits of Malacca leads on the north-eastern side out of sight of 
Sumatra, and the course, after clearing the shoals near Sclangore, being 
direct towards Diamond Pomt, near which we have seen the town of Perlak, 
18 situated. Thus we see that the Venetian traveller describes the first city 
or kingdom m the great island that he arrived at Ho continues “Lealmg 
the last-mentioned kingdom (Perlak) you enter tliat of Basman ” This wo 
have shown to he the modern, as well as ancient, Pas4, which is situated on 
his course W'esterly And then ho again says “ Leaving Basman you enter 
the kingdom of Samaraagam westerly on his course, and situated relatively 
to Basman or Pasd, exactly as described by the Malay annalist 

Next he mentions Dragoian, supposed by Marsden to represent Indragm, 
on the east coast, near Banka, but from the context, and following Marco 
I’olo’s course, we would place it west from his last city or kingdom ^mara, 
and we make no doubt, if the name is not much corrupted, it may yet be 
identified in one of the villages of the coast at this present time 

And here we come to find the value of tho MaUy annalist’s assistance, for 
Marco Polo next mentions, as the fifth kingdom, Lambn, which place we 
have seen^hat the Mahomedan missionary touched at before ho passed Samau- 
dara or Samara Thus in this there is a corroboration of testimony, that by 
the Malay annalist, Lambn was west of Samara, consecutively it was 4lso 
westerly from Samara by Marco Polo’s enumeration. 

Fanfur^ Fansur or Pasuri, is the last kingdom named by Marco Polo, and 
the first by the Malay annalist, and as it is known to modem geographers, 
this corroTOTation doubly settles the identity and Msition of all Thus all 
the six cities or kingdoms mentioned by Marco Polo were situated on the 
north coast of Sumatra, now commonly known as the Pedir Coast He said 
be visited these, and the Malay annals prove that he has noted them with 
unimpeachable accuracy in their relative positions. This could not be said 
if the comments of Marraen and others are followed, who place their langdoma 
m diffluent parts of the island. It wiU be noted that the Venetian tells na 
that ^ere were eight kingdoms in Java,Minor, or the Island of Sumatra; but 
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he adds, that “he will describe the six that he actnally visited, omitting the 
other two, which ho had no opportunity of seeing '* The positiona of these 
SIX, then, 1 think 1 have now unquestionably settled * 


2. —Notes of a Visits m May 1876, to the Old Calabar and Qtm Bivers, the 

Ekot Country^ and the Qua Bapids, By" Captain James BxiOom 
Walker, it g.s. 

1, YibiT TO THE Old Calabar Kiyeb. 

On the morning of Monday, Maich 8th, 1875, started on a trip up the 
Calabar Elver, calling at the villages of Ikot-Mba and Adiabo, where there 
aie Mission Siatious supplied by native agents fiom Creek Town, and after 
visiting the first Ingiiaia hamlet, we came to Upper Ingpara, where we spent 
the night The headman ol the village received us \ery courteously, and 
gave us lodgings This is the last Calabar town up this river, but a good 
many Creek Town jieople have farms along the banks of the nver as far 
up as Uwet 

Pursuing our course next morning, wo passed a village of the Aukanyong 
people, which we visited on our return and found pleasantly situated This 
18 a tube onginally from Aurandop, and inhabits a narrow strip of land 
running across the peninsula between this and the Cross River A little 
palm>oil is made, but the people occuiiy themselves chiefly m raising food 
The want of confidence between them and Calabar, resulting from a war 
several years ago, has till now shut against them their prmciiml market 

Farthei up, wo passed the Odut Cicek, a small inlet which goes mto a 
ilistiict of that name Another creek entciing from the Cross River a httlc 
above Ikunctu is almost conjoined with it m the ramy season. The people of 
Odiit are a mere handful of emigrants fiom Ibibio Here on both sides of the 
nver for a considerable distance ho the farms of the Creek Town people, 
occupying land formerly belonging to Uwet, purchased by King Eyo IJ 
m following his policy of planting his people here and there throughout the 
country on the banks of the nver, so as to spread his power The elephant 
is found in this district The natives never venture to attack him, but when 
numbers come out of then haunt to plunder the farms, the people dnve 
them ofi by fire and noise 

At a faun bamlet called Aqua Efe we rested, and prepared dinner Again 
taking the boat, we puisued our way, the nver being now a narroyr itream and 
the channel much intercepted by tiees and sand-banks About du^ we 
reached Uwet, and took up our quarters in the Mission Station recently 
formed here 

The people of this quarter are onginally from Akuna Kuna on the Cross 
River From that an attempt was made in former years to get a direct trade 
with the European ships frequenting the Calabar River, but the people of 
Umon, who have planted their town on an island in the middle of the nver, so 


* Mr Thomson, as he mentions, has not seen my edition of ‘ Maroo Polo,* nor, 
apparently, a paper on the subject of these kingdoms by the late Mr. J B I^ogan, 
m his ‘Journal of the Indian Archipelago,* to which reference is made in the 
notes to ‘ Marco Polo ’ In the said paper and notes the quotations apd con¬ 
clusions of Mr Thomson have been antieijpated, and Fansur also, wluoh he 
leaves undetermmed, identified —[H. Yllb j 
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as completely to command it between Akana Kmia and Calabar, blocked tip 
the way This led some of the people of Akima Kuna to pass over toirards 
the other river, and a number of these found a settlement at Uwet, mhabitm^ 
throe tillages called Uwet, Ik pit, and Lwen These were formerly much 
larger than we now find them, but their heathen customs of blood, especially 
the frequent use of the poison ordeal, are wiping them off the tace of the 
earth We trust that the Gospel now taught them by the native agents 
from Cre^ Town, who occupy this station, may be in time to save them. 
After taking observations next day, we took boat to the rapids, which close 
even canoe navigation They he a short distance from fho town The nvi r 
flows between steep banks ot consideiable height covered with ^rest, said to 
be the haunt of the chimpanzee, its channel filled with rocks anti Mulders, 
and at one place there is a fall of about 6 feet. Those going into the interior 
towns, leave the nver here and strike off up the face of the steep bank on the 
right bank. 

Farther up amongst the lulls three small streams unite to form the river 
The hippopotamus is not found in it as m tho Cross Biver, buF the crocodile 
abounds lu both. 


II. Visit to the Qua Rivee. 

Monday, March 2!lnd, 1875 —This morning set out on a voyage up the 
Great Qua Kivcr, which enters the Cross Biver bclovt James island. Our 
first day’s travel was up the wide river, bordered by the usual low swamiiy 
ground covered with mangrove forests 01 the mangrove, which is so great a 
boon to these nvers, by drmking up tho miasma of the swamps, the Calabar 
people name three vaiieties The rarei species, not common on the upper 
courses of the nver, we found heie In the evening we made Qua Lanmng, 
which 18 but a few miles behind Duke Town, overland, and took up our 
quaiters for the night. The village here belongs to tho Qua people, but, as it 
IS a port for the Duke Town people in going to and coming from their farms 
m Akpabioyo, a number of Calabar people are always found about it The 
headman dechoed to receive us for the night, never having accommodated 
white guests, and having no place in his house which he thought would suit. 
In our (hkmma, a young man, who had formerly been to school at Old Town, 
gut accommodation for us in the yaid of a pleasant-looking old man, with 
whom he seemed to he connected 

Resuming our course in the morning, we passed by the landing for the 
Cape Town &rm, which lies several miles off the bank of the nver in a hilly 
legion, and which tune did not iiermit us to visit Proceeding, we rested for 
our mid-day meal, and the flow of the flood-tide, at a small farm belonging to 
an Old Town man, who gave us his name as Kofi Buhert His principal 
farm was about a mile over a hill, and hearmg of the arrival of white men he 
came down to sec and invite us up to his house We accompamed him 
thither, and on returning recommenced our pi ogress up the river • 

We passed on our way vaiious farm beaches, and after a weary pull, about 
dusk reached an Old Town hamlet, the frirthest up the nver. A bank ol 
shale here projects itself into tho river, having tho appearance of a wharf and 
serving the purpose of one . On our arrival we sent up to the village to 
announce our presence, and ’'the headman, Efium Cobh^, came down to 
meet us, but was evidently afraid to leceive us, saying ** We Eie slaves of 
the white man, there is the village, go take it ” He no doubt suspect that 
he might bo called in question by the Calabar authorities for giving us 
accommodation, they being not at ail desirous that strangers should penetrate 
the country At length we got into a house, and established ourselves for the 
night, our every movement, as usual, bemg closely watched by the people, 
whose curiosity was greatly excited by the unwonted visit of a white mar. 
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We set off m the morning to get up to the rapids, if poBsible The people 
assured us we should not bo able to proceed so far in a boat, and we, after 
rowing two or three hours in a channel rendered intricate by trees and sand¬ 
banks, found this to be the case About noon we were obliged to retrace our 
way to the village we left in the morning, the rapids still several miles beyond 
the farthest }X)int reached, though quite accessible m a canoe 

The Qua Biv«r descends from the range, proceeding interiorly from the 
Cameroons, part of the range sometimes getting the name of Kumby 

Possibly the Cross and the Cameroon n\ers may have their source in the 
same range. The region through which the Qua flows, including that now 
occupied by the Calabar people of Old and Duke Town, was, and for the most 
part still is; m the jicssession of the Qua or Aqua people They are of the 
Ekoi tnbe, which inhabits a wide region traversed by the mountain range, 
going over probably as far as the country watered by the Cameroons. 'Dus- 
tribe m past times traded with Calabar m slaves, but now faim-produce and 
a small quantity of ebony are the articles of their traffic 

III. Visit to Ekoi. 

Thursdayf Apnl 15<A, 1875 —^Proceeded from the Hulk Damtom at 1 p m. 
to Adialx), arrived at the above place at 4 f in, and remained all night at the 
United Presbyterian Mission House of the station here. 

Fridayy —At 8 50 am started for the Ekoi Creek above Small 
Inkpara, on the left bank, at 4 30 p m , arrived at Aukanyung, landing at 
the head of canoe navigation, after a long and tedious pull through a very 
intncate chanuel Found at the landing a shed erected m charge of an 
Aukanyong man, who kindly offered to take charge of the boat, &c, until our 
return 1 gladly accepted lus offer, and at 5 p m started part of the caravan 
for Aukoyong Village, distant m a north-east direction 1£ mile. At 7 p m. 
I started with the rear of the caravan, and arrived at the above village at 
8 P.U. Found the chief of the village had prepared dinner. The village stands 
on a hill, and is beautifully situated The load from the landing to this place 
IS up a hill and very rocky. Passed a stream, running east and west, about 
a mile from the lauding, winch I found tu be a continuation of the Ekoi 
Creek This village is i^abited by a portion of the Aukanyung tnbe, who 
seem to have the gift of spying out the best land for forming. The chief 
produce of this distnct consists of yams, plantams, Indian corn, and .palm 
wine Useng is the name of the chief of the place, and 1 must state here he 
treated us with maiked kmdness, and supplied us with earners to the next 
village 

Saturday 1 11th —^At 9 50, after taking observations for longitude, started 
for Okino Vill^e in a £ n e direction, passing down bill Found the road 
veiy rocky, and at 1015 came to a cataract, which runs into the Ekoi Creek 
below the Aukanyong Landing. Halted for twenty mmutes to bathe, started 
at lO 35 for Okie Village through a dense forest up and down hiU, with stones 
and rocks abounding The forest trees prevented the rays of the sun reaching, 
us, which made the travelling very pleasant. At 11.25 omved at the above 
village and engaged new earners 

The ohiet ot the village bung at his farm, we left a small present and made 
a short halt This village is also very pleasantly situated on the summit of a 
lull clear patch of ground. The people who mhabit this town are part 
Eflk and part of the Ekir tnbe. Their chief occi^tiou is raising food—^yams, 
plantains, and Indian com, india-rubber is found her^ but it u cmly used as 
bird-lime 

At 1140 started in a north-west direction down hill, through a dense forest, 
with stones, rooks, and streams aboundmg After passing eight streams, we 
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ttBcended a hill andreached Asaqnay, a Calabar village, situated in a clear patch 
of land, the faffma lying in all dircotions round the village. This village is 
inhabited by the Ekoi tnbe pnncirally, and their chief occupation is raising 
yams, plantains^ Indian com, and uve-stock—goats and fowls The chief of 
this viuage is dead. On our journey m a nor^-east direction passed a yam- 
aiid com-field, stones and rocl» abound, hut the farmers plant all around, and 
leave them where nature has placed them Passed on tmough a jungle for a 
mile, which was less pleasant than the forest, the rays of the son scorching 
us and making the walking very unpleasant At 3 55 amved at Knit Emm, 
or the Elephant’s Hoad, a clear patch of ground in the dense forost, w'herc the 
inhabitants of Mbareikom Town killed an elephant, hence its home. At 1.5b 
proceeded in a north-east direction down hiU, and at 2 p u. reached a stream. 
Halted, and bithed here, and at 2.20 started tor Mbareikom Town, situated m 
the centre of the Ekoi country At 2 30 amved at the above-named town, 
and wore received by the people with meat joy, at seeing white men visiting 
their country in company with tho Kev. Esien E Ukpahio, their future 
teacher and p<ustor Ihis town is situated on a hill, and w'lll he the chief 
town in the country The people here raise food—^yams, plantains, and com— 
ami supply the neighlxiunng tnbos. Calabar, &c The chief products of this 
country are thony, india-rubber, and kola-nuts, and a nut which makes a 
butter somewhat similar to tho Shea butter. 'J^e Umted Presbvtemn 
Mission has placed a station here, which ivas much needed. The whole of 
the coimtry lying east and west from the hanks of the Great Qua and the 
Uwet nvers, bounded on the north by the U>anga tribe, and on the south by 
the Calabar people, has not had any communication with Europeans direct, 
nor have they been visit^l until very lately. This country is teeming with 
{lopulation, and rii^e for a Mission Station This will m some future day In* 
the l^is of a line of stations far into tho interior, reaching the banks of the 
Cliadda River, and striking direct across the continent to the Red Sea 

Sunday f l%th — ^At 9 7pm we observed the meridian altitude of the star 
Dubbo, to dctormino the latitude and to enable us to stait at noon the fol¬ 
lowing day 

Monday^ 19 th —At 7 A M walked a short distance m a northerly direction 
to see a large tree which produces a nut that makes a butter like the Shea 
butter. The tree was not bearing, but found a specimen of the nut lying on 
the ground This is the only tree ot the kind in the district. The tree pro¬ 
ducing the kola-nnt grows extensively, and might be made an article of 
future trade Returned, after passings through a village near Moarekono. 
Took observations of tho sun for longitude at 9 A m At 11 a h , after 
lieing shown great attention by our host, whose name is Itaokj^io, we started 
for Aukanyong village, and reachctl theie at 9 35 pm, when our kind host 
jirepared dmnei for us, and we rested fur the night 

Tuesday, 20^A.—Started for Aukanyong Landing and embarked, for Adiabo; 
reached there at 4 p m , and rested for the night * 

Wtdntaday^ 2l8^—Alter breakfast started for Creek Town, and arrived 
there at 1 pm Proceeded to the Dauvstonc , arrived at 2 P m ; mak ing the 
journey in 7 days. 


IV. Visit to the Qua Rapids 

Monday, May 5rd, 1875.—-Started at 5 a.m for the rapids of the Qreat Qua 
River Proceeded towards Creek Otip, 1 mile below Henshaw Town, and 
entered the mouth of the Creek at & A M , and passed out into the Qua River 
at810 A.M Proceeded on our journey, and at 1040 am anchored below 
the Duke Town Landing to breakfast. At 1120 miceeded on our course, and 
amved at Archibong Willy’s ot Old Town farm-beach Landing. At 2 p m , 
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}. xmle above Kofi Bobert Latifiing. At 3.30 started for Archibooff Willy^s 
plantation, up hill, ip a south-easteily diioction, and passed Kofi Bobert and 
John Anderson’s forms, lying to the right. Clianged our course to east by 
south, going down bill. At 4.10 passed Hogan Arohibong’s plantation. Bemr* 
mg south by east, at 4.20 came to Arcluliong Willy’s head slave’s faun on a 
hill, halted for 10 minutes At 4 30 proceeded down hill in a north-east 
diiecbon, and at 4 35 p^ed a large yam- and poni-field to tho nght and left; 
and at 4.40 passed Efnong George’s plantation to the nght, going up and 
down hilh At 4 50 arrived at Aichibong’s' plantation, of which 1 estimate 
the distance from the landing to ho 4 nulcb The whole of the road from the 
lauding to thp plantation is shaded with tall lorest-trees, except when you 
approacli the form, where the ground is extensively cultivated for a mile m 
extent round each farm The soil is veiy nch and pioductive, and well 
watered with stieams Tlic chief pioducts ot the distnct are yams, Indian-com, 
and plantains At 5.30 Archiboiig and his farm people, hcanng of our arrival 
at his house, walked in to welcome us, which he did m a most cordial 
manner 

May 4</i —At daylight, after coffee, our host invited us» to look at his yam- 
aud corn-fields, which lay in an e s.e. direction fiom his house, up hilh foi 
2 miles in extent, all cleaied ground and under cultivation Estimated the 
jieuple at this form to bo no less than 100 persons—men, women, and children 
T^ing on an avciage 50 persons at each ot the other fiuu plantations which 
we iiaMed, and at one 2 miles tui tlicr m the interior, making a total of 350 
persons at work on these forms 

At 12.30 obtained a guide trom Aichibong, and permission to occupy his 
farm-house situated immediately above the rapids, on the right bank ot the 
liver. Took farewell of our kind host, and proceeded for the lauding. At 
1 50 ariived at the landing At 3.35 started on oui journey with the flood- 
tide At 4.50, pursuing our course, passed some jiatches of elephant-grass 
and wait-a-bit thorns on the left bank, and on the nght bank passed several 
fine bombax-trees At CIS airived at Obutong, out old quarters, and after 
dming, rested here fur the night Cobham Effloug was the headman of this 
town, but he has been dead for some time, and now his head slaA e occupies 
the town. We found him sufiormg from a sore leg He w^as unable to 
move about, however, with our guide, who is a fiee young man , he made us 
very comfortable. 

5</i.—At 6 A.II. proceeded on our journey for the lapida. 1135 anchoied 
foi dinner abreast ol an Ekoi landing^ We saw here several Calabai canoes 
takmg m eU>nj on the left bank. Found the iiver much higher than 
when last here, the sand-hanks being completely a»vexed, giving the nvei 
a widei and more beautiful appearance Passed two islands, to the first of 
which 1 gave the name of Grant, and the second 1 called Bates Island. 
12 proceeded on our couise. At 1 P.M, on nennng the nght bank-head, 
heard a rushing of water and ioaring, but could see nothing Stopped pullmg, 
and hauled the boat close into the bank, and found a small creek, with a fallen 
tree lying directly across tho mouth, stopping mgiess and egress. Tho roanng 
ol the water became more distinct, so determined to ascertain what it was. 
The bow-oarsman was ordeied to clear the brushwood, and I landed and 
walked about 40 jards m a direct line fimn the beach, and beheld a cataract 
with a fall of 100 feet, the water falhng over the immense cliffs, aud rushing 
down the rocks with gieat r^idity into a basin beneath. 1 stood for a few 
minutes and sketched the fall, which was magnificent in the extreme, the 
trees shading the water on both eides makmg the scene a truly piotur^ue 
one. The cataract is about 2 miles below the rapids on the nght bank. 
Alter picking up a few specimens of stimes from the sides of tho basin, we 
proceeded, aud at 2.15 amved at the lower rapids, the width ot which we 
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determined to be 100 yards^ with a fall of 20 feet. Landed at Arobiboog'e 
beach, and was received by the inhabitants with shouts of joy. Walked Along 
the n^t bank, which is within 200 yards of Axchibong's fEurmhouse, sitnatea 
•on a hill immediately above the rapids, and beheld another fall of 6Q feet. 
The rmdiing of the water was exceedingly grand, the land rising almost per> 
jiendicularly (m both sides, forming an immense gorge, which b^rs the mark 
of a great nse of the nver during the rams, with the jmmeval torest*trees 
overhanging the banks of the nvei, causing a shade, and, together with the 
mist and roaring of the water, making the surrounding scene one of surpassing 
grandeur. 

The height of the bonks 1 estimated at 300 feet above the rapids on both 
•sides. Walked up the steep clifts in a noith-west direction, and reached 
Archibong’s iaimhouse, a distance of half a mile from the landu^, close to 
the lower rapids. It struck mo at once that this would he the place foi a 
sanatorium for the Old Calahai Mission, and it Mr George Thomson had 
selected this spot for his site, instead of going to Camoroons, he would have 
been wise. 

6am King Abasi of Oruk, of the Ekoi iieople, with fifteen fol¬ 
lowers, arrived at oui Iwlging trom the opposite bank, where his town Obutong 
£koi 18 situated, to welcome us to his country, and ofier hm services as a 
guide to visit the upper mpids on the opposite bank. Proceeded with him 
across the nvei opposite Archilwug’s Landing, and climbed this steep cliff of 
300 feet, and then pnxxiedrd uu level ground for 2 miles in an E.iir.E. direction, 
until we came to a yam- and com-ficld, when wo altered our course to due 
north, and, after walking a mile, struck the cliffs immediately over the higher 
rapids. Descended the cliffs in a slanting direction, holding on to the roots ol 
trees, until we found ourselves at the bottom of the greatest fall of the highei 
rapuis, the fall which the King declaied tu be the highest. 1 estimated it at 
1(W feet. Walking over the immense boulders until we saw the fall nght 
before us, wo sat ^wn to witness the surrounding scenery, which was too 
grand a sight for my pen to describe. Picked up a few stones and commenced 
•our return, when we found it absolutely necessary to take off our boots for 
fear of tumbling into the gulf of water immediately below us. The foam, and 
mist, and roanng were confusing, and the slippery natuic of the boulders 
made it difiioult for us to move alwut On our return we jiasswl a number 
of villages. Ills Majesty remarking that he was “ King for them all.” He 
msisted that I must visit his town, which 1 did, and was received with 
shouts of joy by his people. He remarked that it was difficult to keej> goats, 
on account of the leopards prowling about night and day, and carrying t^em 
oft. The people of the district raise yams and plantains for their own exm- 
sumption only Their i^ief occupation is acting as brokers bctweoi the 
Oalahar people and the hul-people, the latter preparing the ebony for expor¬ 
tation Found a Calabar man here buying ebony from King Abasi Orok^ 
who buys it direct from the hill-people. And so the trade is camftd on 
from one to the other, each making pro6t sufficient to provide foi his want^ 
which are few indeed The town is built like Calabar towns, of mud walls, 
And roofed with bambcK>mat8 Staitcd for the Ekoi Landmg, and crossing 
the river, amved at Archibong’s Lauding at 11 A.M. Three Ekoi people came, 
sent as a deputation from their King to mvite us to visit his town, mtd another, 
And much larger fall, at some distance from this place, which 1 supposed they 
must have meant the fall of the Cross River, which bears north-east by east^ 
distant about 80 miles, according to the position Captain Beecroft marl^ &e 
rapids on his chart, but declined at present. With some aid from the Soraety, 
iawould be glad to give the position of the higher ra^ftds of the Cross Rivn, if 
st was thought of any moment to know the exact position. 

At noon started on our home-joumey. At 4 p v. arrived at Obutoi^ village. 
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occupied by Old Town people, took in some boxes, &c., which had been left 
b^ind to lighten the and then proceeded. Arrived at Archibong’s 
Landing, 1 mile above Kofi Bobert’s, lauded and walked out to his farm to> 
pass the night 

1th .—At noon started to visit all the Old Toan farms on the road. The 
day bemg clear and fine, saw a range of hills from Kofi Bobert’s farm, 
sketched the range, and proceeded Left the landing at 2 p M, and amved at 
Okom at 5 p u, where I took up my old quarters and rested for the night 

%th .—Started at 6 a u, and proceeded through Olip Creek, and amved at 
the Damtone at 2 r m , making the voyage m six days. 


8 . 0» the Discovery of a Boiling Lake in Dominica, By H. Prestoe,. 

Botanist, Timidad. 

[Communicated by the Colonial Oppice ] 

The Surveyor-General, Dr. Nichols, and myself, started m the morning from 
Boseau, and reached the first souffnere in the Souffriere Valley the same evening 
Here wo constructed “adjupos” lor the mght, tlie Boilmg Lake being nearly 
two hours' walk lurther on, and which wo reached the next day about one, 
having examined the several sonffneres of the valley en route. 

Our route lay via the district at the head of the Boseau Valley known as 
** Landats,” and across the southern portion of the Coliabone range ot hills, and 
the three oi four branches ol the “Mirale” Bivei, south-eastward, thence up 
the most southern ot the branches of the Biver “Mirale ”a little southward, 
and finally up its south-east branch to the head of the Souffnere Valley, thence 
down the Souffnere Valley and up a minor valley north-westward to the Boihng 
Lake 

One of the ridges in the Coliabone range was traversed at an elevation of 
2476 feet by aneroid, hut the route presented no particular difilculties until 
the upper part of the most southern branch of the Mirale Biver waa reached, 
and here, on account of the precipitous lulls on Ixith sides of the watercourse, 
much olistructed by huge boulders, this had to he followed to the head of the 
Souffnere Valley, elevation 2G80feet. 

At this point the passage became excessively difficult and dangerous from 
the precipitous character of the hill-sidc, down which it was only possible to 
proceed by clinging to the tree-stems. Beaching the watercourse of this- 
valley the route continued down it, and again up that of the minor valley 
leading north-westward to the Boiling Lake, the di|ficulties of the last portion, 
of the route being increased by the large volume of very hot water coiirsmg 
down from the innumerable ** Souffnere” issues higher up 

Ttte natuie of the Boiling Lake is, 1 heheve, exactly the same as that of the 
many “Soufiricres*’ in the adjoining valley, and those I have seen at the head 
of the Boseau Valley. It differs from them only in size and position. These- 
smaller souffneres are all aqueous solfataras, with, apparently, an excess ot 
elective power (exerted by their gases and heat) over the water whidi effects- 
tltom, and which drams from the adjacent hills I’he Boiling Lake is a gigantie 
solfatara, with, appaiently, an excess of watei over the ejective power exerted 
by its gases and heat. In its case the water affecting it flows in from two 
converging ravmes, which meet on its north-west comer m very considerable 
volume 

The action of the sol&tara, together-with the existence of a mnall hill itn- 
mediately opposite the point of ingress of the water, have caused the fcwmation 
of a cratcr-like cavity with precipitous sides, on the north-east and south- 
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west, of some QO feet depth to the water’s edge. The depth of tiixe lake, 
osaal with such formatioas, appears to be indednable, since 1 found no 
at 10 JSset iiom the water’s edge with a line of 135 feet length. The tompeiS 
ture ol the water was found to be from 180°’to 196° Fahr I 

The outlet for the water, which is of a deep grey colour from the preseul 
of decomposed rock and sulphur, is by a ravine running south-east, and whicl 
alieady with deep precipitous sides, is continually deemmng The sur&pe I 
the lake is thus necessarily being correspondingly lowered, and with tK 
process the lake will be, and apparently not long hence, destroyed by tl' 
complete drainage that will be effected by the deepening of the ravine. 

The removal of the existing large body of water over the solfatara wi 
probably change the character ot the Boiling Lake into something like that < 
a geyser should the solfatara continue active. Then will follow a gradni 
filling up of the cavity by tlie reduction of the adjacent hiU-sides, which 
simultaneously with the change of direction m the watercourse or its dissemi 
nation, will create many small solfataras m the place of the large one. Thi 
there can be no doubt, liom the evidences which exist in the locality, has beei 
the process by which the present conformation of the distnct has been brough 
about, and that too quite recently 

The most distinct evidences of this process exist at the head of the mino 
valley leading to the Boiling Lake, the chief ot which are precipitous an> 
barren hill-bides , a great width of valley bed, consisting of decomposed rocl 
and huge boulders, amongst which are innumerable solfataras and rivulets 
and lower down in the lavinc, where the disturbance has been less extousivi 
flows the heavy stream of hot water heavily charged with sulphur and decom 
posed rock 

The state of ebullition m the Boiling Lake is confined to one ixnnt at tb 
south-east part ol the lake This of course communicates a constant an< 
VI ilent agitation over the whole surface The elevation of tb» volume c 
ejected water is usually two oi three fef*t, but it occasionally rises a toot o 
more higher It is also seen occasionally to divide into two or three distinc 
cores as though being ejected irom as many orifices There was no escape c 
gas or steam noticed beyond what atose tiora the suiface of the water gonerallji 
On the north and west and south-east sides of the lake theie is an ooenmn 
lation of rook ddjins above the water’s suiface, which was reached with diffi 
culty down the precipitous sides, and fiom which I applied the thermometer 
The hot sulphurous i apour was of course overpowenng, and has had a deadlj 
efiect ou the tiees haid by This destruction of some of the trees (Oluauis 
aionml the lake would indicate that its power has lately moreased, as other 
wise they would not have reached their present dimensions. I noticed th< 
same effect about the othei^ souffneres in the neighbourhood 
The hill-sides m the two Souffnere Valleys are to a great extent very preci 
pitons and barren, conditions which are obviously due to comparativdy rec^ 
action of the many souffneres These surfaces are very sparsely covered witl 
one or two species of bromelia, mosses, and ferns, as a first step probably U 
their being reclothed in iorest verdure. 

I may mention that one of the important effects due to the action of thesi 
soufi^eres is the development of vanous kmds of gypsum m process of decom 
position of the volcanic rock Some large masses were seen (and samidei 
collected) of a kind strongly resembling the Volterra or I'usoany marble. 

Samples illustrative of the process of the rock decomposition, as of the laki 
and hot steam-water, the vanous forms of sulphur, Ac , 1 have brouj^t wttl 
me for fixture exammataon, and with regard to the filing L^e itself, I tegan 
itxas qmte umque, and the highest importance to geologicad science. 

Chi the third day out (ThursdajO the Surveyor-General mid myself explorec 
the lulls on the north side of the ^uffnere Valley, and socceedra m fihmng i 
VOL. XX. T 
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ooqMybr and altogether better route to the BoiUug Lake. Later in the day the 
M^^eyor-GcDeral succeeded in finding a continuation of the new route noith- 
\int, so that all the difficulties of the Soufinoie Valley, the two chief, as 
'^aaeady mentioned, being the hot-uater ravine and the liightful precipice at 
16 head of the Souffiicre Valley, aie now avoided Theie now lemamS about 
dano/mile of seriously difficult route, being about half a mile the bomowaid 
fclvide of the last*mentioned piccipice, and ending at the foot of the Goliabone 
Otange south-eastwaid, where the most southern of the bianchcs of the Miialo 
iver IS left. Want of time and vtry bad weather prevented us oxamimng 
tluis portion of the loute beyond what could be done in tiaversmg it, no un- 
iual difficulty exists for the coustiuetion of a biidle road fiom “Landats” to 
le Boding LaSe. 

* It IS baldly in idace here to speak of the capabilities of the countiy agn- 
Ijulturally m any paiticular, but I will venture to mention the surjiossingly 
irtile charactoi of the soil met with thioughout the ]oumcy to the head oi 
he ^ufiriere Valley The soil oi the hdh is such as that usually found m 
be West Indian vcdleys Noi con I lorbeai mentiouing the jieitect adapta- 
iility of a very large extent of country passed ovci for the cultivation of the 
'invaluable Cinchona. 

J llie low tempeiature astonished mo The highest day tcmperatuio in the 
^kmffnere Valley was only 65®, the lowest 5b® Fahi On the load fiom 
“ Landats ** to the Cohahono Kills the temperature was only b8° Fahr at noon. 
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THE EOYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

[PuBT.isHEO Junk 2Gth, 1876.] 


SESSION 1875G. 

Seventh Meeting, 2Sth Fehuary, 1876. 

Majou-Gfneral Sir HENRY C. RAWLTNSON, kcb, Prfsidi vi, 

in the Chan 

I’KEShN r \TiONS —Smiml Huiace Caudlei, Eaq , Boheit Hamilton 
Few, Eaq 

Elections —laiael Ahahama, Eaq , Lieut-Colonel Achroyd, John 
Buckley, Eaq, , J)r W Can r, m d , ColonM Edward Cave (Madras 
Staff Corps), J L. Clifford, Eaq , Nav -Lieut Jamea Edmund CogJUan, 
R N , Commander Alfred Eaton, R n , Alfred Ehden, Eaq , Samuel Q. 
O Wynne, Eaq , Alfred T Hawkina, Eaq j A W, Hughea, Eaq , Captain 
Hon George Napier, Thomas Boutledge, Eaq ., Joseph Johnson, Eaq ; 
Murray Johnson, Eaq , Henry Jupe, Eaq , H T. WiUiam May, Eaq , 
Major H Thompson (Bengal Staff Corps), Lieut -Colonel Adrian 
Deneya Vanrenen (Bengal Staff Corps) 

Donations to ihe Library irom 14iii to 28th February, 1876. 
—Archives de la Soci6t4 Ameiicaino de Fiance, vol i, 1875 (Baron 
de Goaaon). DlBCO^ enes and Surveys in New Guinea, by J. Moresby, 
1876 (J. Murray, Eaq ) Versuch omei znsammenhangonden Dar- 
stellung des Stromsystems dcs obom Nil, von A Steinwenter, 
Marburg, 1875 (Authn) Statistical Register of Victoria for 1874, 
parts Till and ix , and Reports of the Mining Surveyors and 
•Registrars, 30th September, 1875 (The Victorian Government), and 
the current issue of publications of conesponding Societies, &o» 

Donations to the Map-room from 14th to 28th February, 1876. 
— Diagram showing the depth of ram each day, and the total 
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yearly lamfall m Adelaide fiom 1830 to 1874, Diagram showing 
the average monthly rainfall, and the maximum and. minimum 
rainfall in each montli in Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney, by the 
lion Sir 6 S Kingston (South Auairahan Institute, Adelaids) MS 
map of Mr Elias’ route between Bamo and Mung-Mau, 1875 (N^ 
Mias, Esq.") A map of the Country northwaid and westward 
of Candahar, by Lieut William Fiazor Tytler, 1838-42 (O 12. 

Markham, Esq ) 

• 

The Pbesident informed the Meeting that according to mformation received 
from the Admiralty, the Commodore on the West African Station had de- 
s[)atched the gunboat Sinus from Ascension to Loanda on tho 15th of January, 
with instructions to the Commander to hold himselt at the disposal of Lieutenant 
Cameron, with a view to the conveyance of his men to the Cape of Good Hope 
It was very satisfactory, he observed, to find an officer of the Navy taking 
such a responsibility upon himself, in accordance with the general instructions 
which he had previously receiwd from the Admiralty, the special instruc¬ 
tions which were sent out on the application of the Council of the Eoyal 
Geographical Society not having reached the station when the gunboat was 
despatched to Loanda At the same time the Sinus would m all probability 
arnve too late to lie ot any real service, as it only left Ascension on the 15th of 
.fanuary, and would haidly be at Loanda before the end of the month, while 
Cameron expected to leave Africa for England at the latest by the middle of 
the month, in fact, when ho last wrot< on the 24 th of December, he was only 
waiting for the completion of the rcpans and provisionmg of his vessel in order 
to send his men away at once, and to take his own departure immediately 
aftei. ^ 

The following Papers were read — 

1 A Visit to the VaUeif of the Shueli, in Western Yunnm (February 
1876). By Ney Elias, Gold Medalbst, e g s. 

[Abbtbact ] 

Mr. Net Elias had been ordered to Bamo to prepare the means of 
transporting Colonel Browne’s Mission across the Kakhyen country 
into China, and it became part of his duty to visit the Shueh Valley, 
m February and March 1876 

• Of the numerous routes leading from Bamo to Western Yunnan, 
two only are trade-routes, properly so called, namely, the Northern 
or Tapeng route, already reported on by Major Sladen and Dr. 
Anderson, and the lower or Sawuddy road It is upon the Sawuddy 
road that Mr. Elms now reports. The plain between the lower 
slopes of the hills from which this road descends and the liawadi* 
18 &oin 9 to 10 miles broad, and the numerous streams spread them- 
selves out in the form of swamps or shallow flood-lagoons, which 
are slowly dried up by evaporation. Thus it is only in the winter 
and early spring that a practicable road exists between Bamo and 
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Mansey, the point where it converges with the track from the 
Irawadi and enters the hills. 

In ascending from Mansey the track leads, for a short distance, 
across the low land to the eastward, and then commences to mount 
the spurs of the hills—a rough mountain pathway leading along the 
side of a transverse range, which appears to be one of a senes of 
three or four that abut, at one end, on the valley of the Irawadi, 
and at the other on that of the Shueli The views obtained of the 
Irawadi Valley and neighbouring mountains, fiom vandns points 
in the ascent, are extensive and beautiful The nver itself, with 
its islands and sand-banks, can be clearly traced from its egress from 
the third defile to its entrance into the second The high land is 
inhabited throughout, and there are villages and patches of cultiva¬ 
tion , but the road is merely a rough hill-side track, while many of 
the nullahs and rocky places try the endurance of loaded animals 
severely Nevertheless it is said to bo easier than either the northern 
or middle routes 

Besides the little gardens of tobacco and vegetables usually seen 
around Kakhyen villages, there are, in these hills, small enclosed 
patches of poppy, but the whole yield forms a very insignificant 
proportion of the amount of opium consumed, the balance bemg 
obtamed from the Chinese Shan provinces of Yunnan. The greatest 
altitude IS about 4700 feet, and shortly after attaining it a di^nt 
but magnificent view is opened out of the Shueli Valley, with the 
river winding through it, and beyond, the mountains of Yunnan 
This point can scarcely be called a pass, for the road winds obliquely 
over a rounded ridge of gentle gradients on both sides 

The route emerges from the hills on the fiat plain of the Shueli 
Valley, at the small Shan village of Oanklem, on the right bank of 
the Nam Wun Here the Chinese border is crossed, and about a 
mile further on, standing like an island of trees and gardens in the 
otherwise bare plain, is the village of Kutlung, consisting of about 
thirty Shan houses 

The distance from Kutlung to Mungmau is about 22 miles, and 
several moderate-sized villages are passed on or near the road, sur¬ 
rounded by some kind of light stockade, or low earthen wall. 
Mungmau is the capital of the Tsaubwaship, and may be regarded as 
the modem representative of the Mungmaorong of Major Pemberton, 
and the capital of the ancient Shan kingdom of Pong, founded 
A.D. 568. Mungmau stands on an open rising plain, at a distance 
of about a mile from the river’s nght bank, and is protected by a 
briok-wall, about 500 yards square and 16 feet high, with four gates. 
The buildings within the wall are inferior bamboo-huts, without 

u 2 
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arrangomeut of any kind, and the population is about 1800—all, 
except a few officials and soldieis, being local Shans 
Nam-Eam, near the .opposite bank of the nver, and some 20 miles 
lower down, is the chief town of the Burmese Shan Tsaubwaship, 
foiming one of the thirty-nine mamga or townships of Theinnee. It 
IS ruled by a Shan, there being no Burmese officials oi soldiers. 

The Shueli Valley, as a level plain, has its upper limit only some 
6 or 8 miles above the town of Mungmau, and its lowest limit neai 
the point wheie the river re-enters the hills, in its com so to the 
south-west It would thus measure some 30 miles in length, witli 
a breadth varying between 4 and 12 miles Nearly the whole extent 
appears to be good aiablo land, but less than one-half is under culti¬ 
vation, lice and tobacco being the staple pioducts Lai go fruit- 
gardens and holds of pmo-applcs aic met with round the villages 
From a physical point of view the most lemarkable feature of 
this'section of the course of the Shueli is its altitude above the sea, 
and the consequent great fall which the river must have in its course 
towards the Irawadi Taking the altitude neai the lower end of 
the valley to be 2600 feet, and estimating that of its confluence with 
the Irawadi at 300 feet, we have a fall of 2300 feet to be accounted 
for, within a distance (allowing foi windings) of 140 miles 

throughout its upper valley, in the Shan States, the Shueli flows 
in a wide but generally well-defined shingly bed, and with a scarcely 
perceptible slope between the uppei and lower end of the valley. 
At the ferry within a mile of the Nam Kam the breadth of the nver 
was about 100 yards, the average depth across some 4^ feet, audr 
the surface-current about knot an hom 

The scenery below the entiance of the iivoi into the hills is 
lemarkably wild, and I am informed that it continues to flow through 
almost uninhabited hill-tracts until it leachcs the plain of the Ira¬ 
wadi. The Eakhyens describe the falls and rapids as occurring 
at intervals of every few miles, and a sheer waterfall, of great height, 
is spoken of, which is difficult of access owing to the rugged nature 
bf the countiy around it 

The Eakhyens, in this bordei region, aic clearly the dominant 
raxie, and come and go m the Shan country as they please, attending 
the markets both as buyeis and sellers, and frequently hiiing the 
Shans as bullook-dnvers or porters for their produce On the other 
hand, the Shans nevei venture among the hills of their neighbours 
without an escoit of Eakhyens, procured through the head of a pro¬ 
tected village. In biavery, courtesy, hospitality, and probably also 
honesty, the Eakhjens aie fax in advance of the Shans of the Shueli 
Valley. 
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In the Mungman Tsaubwaship there are four localities wheie 
markets aie held, and four also in Nam-Eam. Mr. Elias had oppor> 
tunities of witnessing two of these maikets, and in both cases there 
was a fair gathering of people, local Shane, and a considerable 
number of Kakbyens and Hill Chinese The objects for sale were 
chiefly eatables and chewing-stufls, a little native cloth, and a few 
English piece-goods—such as red cambiic, blue diills, T>cloth, and 
muslin, some salt, a few fruits, and salt fish. A great deal of the 
business is conducted by barter, and there is no com current, all 
trade—^not barter—^being earned on by means of Chinese block 
silver. All the trade between Burma and the Tsaubwaship of 
¥am-Kam is earned on by the Sawuddy route, the animals used 
being bullocks or pomes. 

Alter descnbmg the Shueli valley, Mr, Elias has a note on the 
more northerly routes between the Irawadi and Yunnan. They 
are two m numbei, and though but little used at the present day, 
it IB possible that m the earlier times one of them, at least, may 
have been a common highway between Yunnan and the Irawadi. 
It is certainly the sliortest traverse from Momien to piacticable 
navigation. The distance, by eitbei route, is performed by ordinary 
ti'avellers on foot m about six days, oi, if on horseback, in hve dkys, 
01 even less. With oui present infoimation it is not possible to 
say whether eithei of these routes can be that on which MarooTolo 
describes the great descent of two and a half days’ nde, leading to 
the forest of Mien, but one of them would certainly appear to point 
to the road travelled over by the 20,000 fugitives from Yunnan-fu 
to Ava m tho year 1687, mentioned in vol. ii. p *73, of Yule’s 
^ Marco Polo.’ 

In a second note Mr. Elias gives some account of what is knou n 
of tho origin or early history of the Kakhyen or Singpo race. The 
only two previous accounts are tliose of Major Hannay, who visited 
the Smgpos in 1827, and Captain Keufville, whose explorations 
among tribes bordering on Upper Assam extended from 1825 
to 1828 Both are necessarily bnef, and both refer chiefly 
to the Smgpos occupying the slopes of the Patkoi lange, and 
tho right Bide of tho Irawadi valley. Comparatively little light 
is thrown on the more southern claus, sometimes known as the 
h^akoos, and whose homes aie chiefly beyond the left bank of the 
liver. 

It 18 these latter mainly who are known to the Burmese, and 
who have been named by them Eakhyens. In all probability 
they are looked upon as an inferior race by their brethren to the 
noith—the Smgpos proper—^but still they are m no way subiect 
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to the latter, while their language, customs, and traditions, are 
essentiallj the same. 

The Knkhyens are subdivided into numerous clans or sub-tnbes, 
and are also sometimes roughly spoken of as Eakoo-Kanams, or 
uppei and lower Eakhyens, referring to the positions they respec* 
tively occupy as regards the Irawadi The dividing line is 
generally indicated as the third defile of the Irawadi But most 
of the Kakhyen clans change their positions considerably in the 
course of a generation oi two, the tendency being to press towards 
the south. 

All the lower Ksdchyens point to the north as their original habitat, 
and it is reported that, at the time of the present King of Burma’s 
accession to the throne, no Kakhyens existed within the govern¬ 
ment of Momien, whilst at the present day large numbeis aie to be 
found there, and at other places south of the second defile of the 
Irawadi. 

As far as Mr Elias has been able to ascertain, no mention of 
Kakhyens or Singpos is to be found in Burmese writings until very 
recent times, and perhaps the earliest mention of them in any 
written language may be that contained in the Shan histones of 
Mogaung 

The country at present occupied by the Singpos, and the more 
northern of the Kakoo tnbes, would seem formerly to have been 
inhabited by the Noras, a tribe of Shan kinship. In about the 
year 1225, the kings of Mungmau undertook the conquest of the 
Koras, as part of his scheme for the subjection of Upper Assam, 
and it IS in the recoids of this campaign that the Kakhyens are first 
mentioned; and both the date and locality of this first appearance 
• of the Kakhyens coincide with their own traditions 

Mr Ekas obtained a copy of a pedigree, which was put in 
writing, at Bamo, undei instructions from one of the most powei- 
ful chiefs among the Kakoos or southern Kakhyens. He refers 
the birthplace of his race to the cast of the Irawadi, and on the 
southern border of Khamti, and places the fiist man at a distance 
of twenty-three generations from the present time. As a subject 
connected with their history, Mr Elias gives a list of the Nate, oi 
spirits, worshipped by the Kakhyens If viewed in the pomt of 
a connecting link with their iHndu neighbours in Assam, it will 
be seen, too, some slight impression has been made by contact with 
the latter, and a few, at least, of their Nats may be traced, either 
directly, or through the Shans or Burmese, to Hindu mythology. 
Further investigation of their traditions might bring to light still 
closer connection Probably their leligion is made up of a mixture 
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of all the various idolatries and superstitions of the nations with 
whom they have intercourse 

During the short time spent in contact with the Kahhyens, Mr, 
Elias was frequently struck with points of resemhlanoo between 
them and the “ Gold-teeth,” the “ Zardandan ” of Marco Polo, and 
the “JKinchi” of the Chinese writers, although the locality in 
which they are found, and tho absence of the chaiacteristic custom 
of covering the teeth with gold, prevent the Kakhyen or Singpo 
tribe from being identified with the “ Gold-teeth ” The Kakhyens 
change their position very considerably in course of time. Still 
they have no tradition of having come from so far oast as beyond 
the Salween, wheio tho “ Gold-teeth ” appeal to have lived 
Marco Polo says that tho “ Gold-teeth ” tattooed their arms and 
legs The Kakhjens resemble them to some extent in this 
custom, although tattooing is not univeisal with them The 
custom of “ couvado ” does not exist among the Kakhyens, neither 
“ Gold-teeth ” noi Kakhyens have prejudices* regarding food, and 
both make a dunk of rice-wino Keithor have idols or churches, 
letters, oi writings Both have tho custom of cutting notices on a 
piece of stick and then splitting it, so that one half may be retained 
by each of the two parties to a transaction Both had “ never a 
leech,” and appealed to the devil conjurors On the whole, although 
there are points of resemblance, it is probable that we must look 
further oast for descendants of the “ Gold-teeth ” The tube most 
probably i epresentmg the “ Gold-teeth ” is that of the Leesaws 
in Western Yunnan, who nearly resemble tho Kakhyens in features, 
costume, and arms 

Mr Elias concludes his paper^with a note on the route survey 
from which he constructed the map His oiigmal papei will be 
published entiio in ‘ Journal,’ vol xlvi 

Colonel Yule, befoie discussing the subject ot tlie Papei just read, begged to 
remind the Meeting of the past servius leudored by Mi Key Elias to 
Geography The journey he took a te\^ yeais ago through Mongolia from 
Peking was one of the most cxtraoidinary that had ever been performed by a 
single traveller Issuing from the gate m tho Chinese Wall to the north¬ 
west of Peking, he entered the Mongolian desert and traversed it for 2000 
miles, accompanied only by one Oluncse soi vant and a camel driver, till he 
came out at the Kussian tiontier in the Altai Fiom the correspondence he 
had had with him he was convinced that he was a man cafaible of earmng still 
greater distinction as a traveller. Ho was an excellent and accurate observer, 
and gave capital accounts of what he saw Thei c was also a strong sense of 
humour in his letters Qlie Shueli Valley had been a little remarkable m 
the history of the geography of Eastern Asia dunng tho last half century, 
and the Paper reminded him of the great controversy that raged almt forty 
years ago about the sources of the Irawadi, and the supposed conueotion of 
that nver with the Tsampu, or tippi course of tlie Brahmaputra. The i^a oi 
that connection had lieeu ««tnrtpd on seven! occasions at inteivals 1v very 
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eminent gcographert*, the gieat D'Auville being the fii-st. The same notion 
was taken up by Alexander Dalrymple at the end of last conturj'^, and lastly 
by Klaproth, a celebrated German, who had the most oktraordinary faculty 
both in languages and geography, but who unfortunately furnished a proof 
that a man might be a very great geographei and bnguist and a good deal of a 
knave People heard with horror the other day of the man at Bremerhavon 
who wished to hide a box in a ship so as to blow it up m the middle of the 
Atlantio, thinking he would be safe before the explosion took place In a 
similar way, but with manuscript documents of fictitious geography, instead 
of explosive materials, Klaproth planted two boxes, one in the English Foreign 
Office, and the other m the Russiau War Department, and they did not 
explode until he was in his grave, having first jxxjketed, in payment of his 
fabricated information, lOOOf fiom the English Foreign Office, and how many 
iiounds from the Russian War Department the next generation jierliajis would 
know It was one of his theories that the Tsanpu came down and formed 
the Irawadi. He produced Chmeso documents to corroborate it But every¬ 
thing written in Chinese was not to be taken as true, the Chmeso speculated 
about geography as well as Euroiieans, and finding the Tsanpu flowing 
through Thibet and disappeanng they knew not whithei, and the Irawadi 
riimiing out in the south to Burmah, coming they did not know whence, 
they “ combined the information,” and concluded that probably the Q'sanpu 
was the Irawadi Klaproth wrote a gooti deal on the subject, biought a gieat 
deal of argument to bear upon it, and distoi ted for his purfiose an enormous 
amount of latitude and longitude His view was taken up by almost all Con¬ 
tinental geographers, and maps were published in accordance with it, some 
representing the Tsanpu as running into the river of Bliarno, and others as 
into the Shueli At last, in about 1836, Colonel Hannay of the Bengal army, 
who was the first European traveller up the Irawadi Valley, saw that the 
nver at Bhamo was but a small stream, and ceitainly was not capable of 
holding the waters of the Tsanpu, in spite oi Klaproth’s argument In a 
very Wntiful map by Berghaus, the Shueli was rcpiesented as coming down 
all the way from Thibet, but it was now knoivn that it did not run any 
great distance. Still some curious questions remained with regard to the 
nvers flowing southward from Thibet, esjiecially the eastern branch of the 
Irawadi The maps of Thibet by employes of the Jesuits, such as were now 
called Pundits, represented a certain number of nvers flowing from the great 
plateau towards the south and then Iosif to sight Then there were the maps 
of Yun-nan by the Jesuits themselves, which showed great nvers emerging 
from the north and running down to the Indian Ocean, and the difficulty 
was to adjust them all No reasonable person now doubted that the Tsanpu 
was the Brahmaputra which flowed into the Bay of Bengal Then on the 
other side there was the Mekong, which also undoubtedly came from Thibet, 
and the Lu-Kiang or Salween, flowing into the sea at Martaban, and certainly 
coming from the same country There was next a nver difficult to identify, 
caHed in some majis the Khiu-shi, or Knts’ Kiang,* and he had very little 
doubt, for a reason ho was about to mention, that this must be the eastern 
source of the Irawadi The next nver to the westward of the Ku-Kiang, 
and the only one ^mg between that and the great Tsanpu (which comes 
down into Assam under the name of the Dihong), was called in the Chmeso 
maps Me Kan-pu When he (Colonel Yule) was in Calcutta fifteen years 
a^, a letter was received from the Vicar-Apostolic of the i^man Catholic 
Missions at Bo^a, m Eastern Thibet, giving an account of the rivers east and 
west of him Part of the account was very much perverted by his having one 
of the maps fonnded upon Klaproth’s ideas, and he thought he was giving the 
geography he had picked up m the place, whilst he was really stating the falre 


* Called in D’Anville’s map the Tchitom-chii 
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geography he had learned from Klaproth’s map, but he mentioned that on 
this nvei, tlie Kan-pu,had occurred the muider ol two French priests, Messrs 
Krick and Boury, who had been trying to penetrate from Ui>per Assam into 
Thibet about 1842 or *1843. Now it uas known, tiom intormation on the 
Assam side, that that murder took place iipoii the Ixihit Itiver, the eastern 
branch of the Brahmaputra Tliere could therefore, he thought, be no doubt 
that the Kan-pu of the Chinese uas the eastern bi’anch of the Brahmaputra, 
and that that river ought to have a much longei source given to it than was 
usually the case m modern niajis The only Thibetan rivci thus roinain> 
ing unaccounted for was the Khiu-shi or Tchitom-chu, which he behoved 
would be proved to be the eastern souice of the Irawadi And this belief is 
confirmed in some degiee by the fact that Dr Anderson mentions tliat the 
t.vslem branch ol llie Jiawadi it. tail'd by the Khamti bhans Kow-hom ” 


2 Afghan Geography, By C B Markham, o b., i it s., Secretary e a s 

Thsre can be no greater misconception than to suppose that the 
work of discoveiy and explanation is well-nigh complete The 
terrcB reduBm^ for the searching out of which our Society was 
founded, are still widely scatteied and of vast extent The good 
work which is now piogicssmg in the Topogiaphical Department 
of the War Office, and the materials which have recently been 
brought together in the India Office, remind us that Afghanistan, 
or a great part of it, in spito of the occupation moie than thirty years 
ago, and of previous and subsequent travels, is still one of these 
terras recluace Politically and commercially, Afghanistan, lying 
between India and the line of Hussian advance, contains the most 
important highways in the continent of Asia, yet vast tracts 
within its limits have never been explored. Some information, 
long neglected or forgotten, has recently been collected, and seems 
of sufficient interest to be worthy of being brought to the notice of 
A meeting of our Society, as it increases our knowledge of the 
geography of Afghanistan in some degree, and enables the inquirer 
to obtain a more accurate idea of portions of one of the great 
mountain bulwarks of our Indian Empire Tne new information 
is contained partly in route-surveys not hitherto utilised, but 
chiefly in extiacts from the manuscript journal of General Lynqh, 
which have been commumcated by his brother, our associate, T. K. 
Lynch, Esq They relate to a visit which he paid to the upper 
part of the valley of the Argandab. 

The great opportunity for acquiring a correct knowledge of the 
geography of Afghanistan was during the occupation of the country 
By British troops A reference to the twelfth volume of our 
‘ Transactions’ will show that, in 1840, our President, Sir Hehry 
Bawlmson, wrote from Kandahar that "the accumulation of matenaJs 
■of positive geography was going on steadily and satisfactorily,” 
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and lie adds, “ 1 trust that the Indian Government will not delay 
much longer to display their treasures to the woild ” 

Unfortunately Sir Henry himself then had other work to do, 
and many of these treasures were lost or forgotten Officers in the 
field worked well and zealously, some of them under Sir Henry’s 
own instruotions, and much material was collected. But there, to 
a great extent, the matter ended There was no one man, no 
department, diligmitly to bring all the material together, and to 
see that it was made use of A portion^of the work of the officers 
in the Afj^an war was embodied in Mr Walker’s second edition 
of his map, but a great deal has never yet been fully utilised, and 
it IS to this hitherto neglected material that I now propose to refer 

Afghanistan is divided into two regions, eastern and western, 
watered respectively by the Itiver Kabul and Helraund, and in 
both our geographical iuowledge is incomplete There are scarcely 
any data for the valley of the Kabul Biver above Jalalabad, though 
it IS true that the river, from the Kabul plain to Jalalabad, runs 
through a series of gorges quite impassable to travellers, so that 
there is no load near the banks on either side Neither are there 
data foi the two chief constituents, namely, for the Bivor Kabul 
itself, from the confluence to within a few miles of the city, and 
for the larger iiver fiom the noith, composed of the Ghorbund and 
Panjshir streams, from the confluence up to neai the base of the 
Hindu Kush Still more important, the great valley of Ghoibund 
IS practically a blank, though the passes leading from it across the 
mountams are described m some detail by Leech and Gaibett 
Theie is a great deal of information regarding Kohistan of Kabul 
m the published leports of Leech, Pottmger, Masson, Houghton, 
and others, but much remains to be done, and a consideiable area 
is still a blank Some of this blank area was piobably surveyed 
by Captam Sturt, the gallant hero who served through the war, 
and perished in the Kurd Kabul Pass, but if so, his work has 
been lost. 

•In the Helmund valley, the work of the military surveyors and 
exploiers has, however, for the most part been preserved, but it 
was long forgotten, and has remained unused The most interest¬ 
ing single exploration was that undertaken by General Ljnch 
At the time he sent in to Government, through our President, who 
was then Political Agent at Kahdahar, a full and very mterestmg 
report on the Jagun Hazarehs, from which considerable extracts 
have recently been printed in Colonel MacGregor’s ' Gazetteer.’ 


• Cl ntial Asia. Puit II p 323 
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The ‘Journal,* however, contains many details not given in the 
Report. 

General Lynch set out in September, 1841, fiom a station near 
the head-waters of the Tumuk, and visited the valley of the Aigan-^ 
dab Both these nvers are naturally tributaries of the Hehnund, 
but their waters are exhausted by irrigation before they reach the 
mam stream The upper courses of the Helmund and Aigandab * 
are m the mountainous country of the Jag^ri Hazaiahs, whidi is 
almost entirely unknown, yet a knowledge of this region is of great 
political importance. It was occupied in ancient times by a people 
of Tajik race, whose chiefs fortified themselves m the almost inac¬ 
cessible mountain-recesses, and long resisted tho invasions from the 
direction of Persia or Ghazni. The most important chiefship was 
that of the Shansaboniah dynasty of Ghur, whose head, in tho twelfth 
century, conquered Ghazni, and eventually ovenan Iliudustan, and 
established his rule at Delhi But tho Tajiks appear to have been 
conquered, and their country overrun by tho Mughal conquerors, 
who established four regiments of Turks, of a thousand men, in 
this mountainous region Hence the name Hctzdrak (or a thousand) 
foi the people, and Hazdiah-jat for the country, which is the plural 
of Hazdrah. In the same way the district of the Derahs, on the 
Indus, is called Derahjai The Hazdrah were composed of foui 
Turk tribes, called Char-i-mak^ and tho present inhabitants of this 
region are their descendants Tho fullest account of the early 
Ghuri dynasty is in the Tabalat-i-Nasiri, now being translated by 
Major Baveity The countiy, though lofty and snow-covered in 
winter, is^probably quite practicable for the march of armies, and 
for caravans of commerce, and its mountain-recesses oontam much 
that IS interesting and valuable 

Two very important documents for the geography of the Hazarah 
countiy are Captain Arthur Conolly’s route from Kabul to Mjrme- 
neh, published in the ‘Calcutta Review’ foi 184r», and Hldred 
Pottmger’s Report on tho country between Kabul and Herat, which 
18 printed m Colonel MacGregor’s ‘ Gazetteer ’ f ^’errier also crossed 
one comer of the Hazarah country 

But, with the exceptions of Conolly, Pottmgei, and Ferriei, 
General Lynch is the only European who has penetrated into this 
secluded region In September, 1841, he left the valley of the 
Turnuk, and entered a gorge of the mountains leading to the basin 
of the Resenna, through which flows one of the Tumuk feeders. 

* The length of the course of the Argaudab is about 850 nules, the source 
being about 8500 feet alxive the sea, and the mouth ui the Helmund, 2000 feet 

t Central Asm Part II p 811 
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This Hesenna basin is di^cribed by him as about 7^ miles lon^g 
by 5, and suirounded by high mountains. The valley is highly 
cultivated, yielding fine ciops of com and lucerne, and is irrigated 
by hhartz^ or underground watei courses. It was densely populated 
by people of the Hazarah lace, and covered with forts, in which 
they reside for safety The Hazdiahs and Afghans are at deadly 
feud, holding the tenets of the two antagonistic Muhammadan sects. 
The Haz^rahs, as a rule, may be distiuguislied from the Afghans by 
dearth of^hair on their faces, and lather snub noses 

Contmumg to maich across the country, between the Turnuk 
and the Argandab, General Lynch descended thiough a gorge into 
another basin called Karan by the inhabitants, and Angori by the 
Afghans He describes the basins or valleys of Itesenna' and 
Angon as perfect little paiadises, sunounded by bameis of rocky 
mountains, fiom which numerous sti earns descend In the Angoii 
valley there were no less than 150 forts, in w'hich all the inha¬ 
bitants live, and into which they diive then cattle in times of 
danger The population is about 5000 The Sultan, or Chief of 
this secluded valley, and his son, leceivcd their guest most hos¬ 
pitably, and showed him some excellent spoit. 

Thence the route led, by Margaii, down the stieam of Loman, to 
the banks of the Argandab, which is here a fine nver, flowing 
rapidly over a ford where the water was up to the horses’ girths 
General Lynch was lodged in the fort of Kuleh Jaffer Sultan, close 
to the river, which was rushing over huge granite boulders with a 
deafening noise. The valley was populous and well cultivated, 
and, as a consequence, there were numerous forts It i% called in 
this part Seng-i-Marsha 

In the valley of the Argandab there aie many cai'vings on the 
looks From the rough copies which Geneial Lynch showed him 
at Kandahar in 1841, Sir Henry Eawhnson judged that these weio 
not real inscriptions, but rude marks and symbols out by the moun¬ 
taineers, possibly, however, of an ancient date Near Seng-i-Maisha, 
at a place called Seby Chub (or the gieen wood), there aie inscrip¬ 
tions on a large block of dark-coloured gianite As they are on 
the road leading fiom Malistan (the district at the sources of the 
Argandab) into Uzenston,* General Lynch suggests that they may 
have been inscribed for the purpose of denoting the houis, or the 
distance in houis from a large city that once existed in Malistan, 
the ruins of which may still be seen. He heard of lock-inscriptions 


* Most of the placoa mcDtioned by Lynch are named in extracts from Bumes 
•and Letob, given in MacGregor’s ‘Ga/t,tteer of Afghanistan,' p 322 
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in other parte of the valley, and of niine<r4ncluding old towers built 
at mtei*vals on a load The interior region, now called Haz&rah-jat, 
once the seat of the Shansabaniah Dynasty of Ghiii, is no doubt full 
of such rums It was many centuries before the inhabitants of th® 
country, who pieceded the present Hazarahs, were all converted to 
Islam, and they resisted invasion by constructing numerous hushk 
or fortified villages In the Tahahcd-i-Nasari^ now being translated 
by Ma^or Ravoity, theie is a frequent mention of the building of 
forts and toweis by the Ghun kings. , 

Leaving the Argandab, the cxploiei entered a narrow valley to 
the south, which brought him to a place called Girdi, where his 
tent was pitched in a grove of trees neai the remarkable mountain- 
peak of Ser-i-Saduk The tribe inhabiting Girdee are called 
KIwdadad, or “ God given ” Hcie he found a number of curiously- 
shaped pyiamidal mounds or tupas, in many of which there were 
cells or excavations occupied by Hazirah families In all diiections 
theie weie old silver end lead mines, and General Lynch lias little 
doubt, from the information he leceived, that coal is to bo found in 
some part of the Ilazarah country On many of the rocks there 
were insciiptions and hioi oglyphios. 

In this valley theie was a plentiful growth of the Salah (Salepyt- 
which is like an onion The bulbous loot, when dried in the 
sun, shrinks into a small hard substance, which is the Salah (Salep) 
so much used in India foi strengthening invalids Its name here is 
Peaj-i hth, or “ the onion of the mountain ” * 

From this point General Lynch commenced his letum journey 
to the valley of the Turnuk, thiough a well-cultivated but moun¬ 
tainous countrj”, thickly dotted with foits The road led thence 
into the fertile vale of Dolena, where ho encamped near a clump of 
trees and close to a stream of delicious water The mountains, 
4 miles to the north, thiow out spurs, forming a beautiful crescent, 
and half enclosing a fertile tiact Following up a ravine to the 
south-west, there aro several rock-cut figures and inscriptions 
Here also is a large cave, the entrance of which is small, and ps^tly 
filled up to keep the sheep out, hut inside there are halls about 
30 feet bigh, and galleries cut through the rock in various directions 
Its extent is unknown to the present inhabitants of the neighbour- 

* It IS not, Fowever, an onion, bnt a Eulophta (belonging to the Orchtdaeem') 
Dr Cleghom shjs that the starch is highly nutritions, and the tubers feti^a high 
price It is carried all over India, as far south as Bangalore, by the li^bul horse- 
dealers, and IB eaten, boiled vrith milk, like arrow-root, for dysentery and internal 
mflamniation Mr Baden Powell has given a Ml account of sakp in his *■ Hand¬ 
book of tlie Economic Products of the Punjab ’ 
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hood, hut it leads far into the bowels of the earth Near it is a 
high mountain, called M6rzuka, on the summit of which is a fine 
table-land, once the site of a town where, say the natives, the King 
of the Gins resided and held his court 

General Lynch also made an excursion to a place called Zei 
Keshan, in a defile of the mountains. On either side of the track 
he observed large blocks of granite, in which were circular holes 
cut or ground out, about 3 feet in diameter and 18 inches deep, in 
the centres of which were small holes still deeper. He was told 
that the gold, found in a mine close by, was ground in these holes, 
and the general aspect of the place indicated that works on a large 
scale had once been earned on there. From the summit of the Zer 
Keshan mountain a magnificent view was obtained, and a round of 
angles taken 

Another object of interest was the shnne of Bibi Nani (Nannea 
or Diana), in a cave on the top of a gigantic scarped lock, about 
200 feet high, which overhangs a cluster of forts, while from the 
base of the rock flows a copious cleai stream, the source of the 
Turnuk The cave is entered by a number of small doorways cut 
in the rock, and inside there is a caim or mound of stones, by the 
side of which the women sacrifice to Bibi Khani In climbing the 
scarp they often fall, and, if not mortally wounded, are seriously 
hurt On reaching the cave they erect, between two sticks, a ciadle 
in which they put a doll-like bundle, and pray to the goddess for 
the objects of their desires From the rock there is a glorious 
view far away over the lake of Abastadeh, and the valley of the 
Tumuk 

The worship of Nani or Nannsea, the Babylonian Venus, was 
introduced into Bactria from Syria, and is frequently indicated on 
the Indo-Scythio coins The name of Bibi Nani still appertains to 
many sites in Afghanistan, but, of course, no religious ntes or 
wordup are now performed at the shnnes 

The sources of the Turuk are at the base of a high rock on the 
hiph road from Kandahar to Kabul, and to the north of the village 
of Mudur, where there is a pool of water supplied by six or seven 
springs. Dr. Kennedy also visited the source, having followed 
^e course of the river for 150 miles from Kandahar. The Turuk 
would naturally join the Argandab about 40 miles below Kandahar, 
but, in fact, the Turuk water rarely, if ever, now reaches the 
Argandab, both of these rivers being consumed m irrigation a shmrt 
distance to the south-west of Kandahar 

After making the proper arrangements for the peace of the 
country during his absence. General Lynch proceeded to Kand^ar 
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in the end of September, 1841, to pass the winter, and took'up his 
quarters with our President, Sir Henry Bawlmson. 

Although General Lynch did not prepare a map, he hais legularly 
lecorded hearings and distances, with rounds of angles at several 
conspicuous points, so that the new region which he traversed, 
with the positions of places and courses of nvers, can he added to 
the map of Afghanistan 

To appreciate the value of this journal, a clear idea should be 
formed of the unknown region, a small portion of which is desonhed 
in it. The upper basins of the Helmund and its tributaries de¬ 
scend from the Safid-Koh, the Faropamisus of the ancients, a 
senes of lofty and rugged mountains, cut by deep ravines, and 
inhabited by the Hazdrah tribes To the south and east is the 
road from Kandahar to Kabul, to the south and west that from 
Kandahar to Herat, and to the north Eldred Pottinger’s route 
from Herat to Kabul The vast region between has never yet 
been thoroughly explored for a length of 306 miles It forms a 
triangle with Kandahar at the southern angle 

General Lynch just penetrated a short way into it from the 
south, and surely what ho tells us is calculated to whet our 
curiosity We hear of a simple and hospitable people, of lovely 
valleys, well watered and highly cultivated, and surrounded by 
magnificent ranges of mountains, of vast natural caverns, of mines 
cf silver, lead, gold, and coal, of curious rock-inscnptions and 
sculptures, and of ancient ruined cities 

General Lynch was not, however, the only officer who exploiod 
the previously unknown country round Kandahai 

Colonel Fraser Tytler, of Balnain and Aldouno, was in Afghanistan, 
in the Quartermaster-General’s department, from December, 1838, 
to December, 1842, and devoted the whole of his spare time to the 
collection of geographical materials To his care is also due the 
preservation of the route-surveys of several other officers. Of these 
the district of Hesh, between the Helmund and Argandab, the dis¬ 
trict of Teereen, and the country on the right bank of the Argan¬ 
dab to the east of Nesh, were surveyed by the engineer offiodlrs, 
Captain Sanders and Lieutenant North, accompanied by a force sent 
by General Nott to restore order in this part of the country m 
1841. The valley of the Kiver Bugran, a tributary of the Helmund, 
which rises in the Siah-koh and joins the main stream a few miles 
above Gmshk, was surveyed by Lieutenant Cooper, of the Bengal 
Horse Artillery. The valley of the Helmund, from the junction of the 
Argandab to Rudbor, including the whole country of the Garmsfl, 
was explored and roughly surveyed by Lieutenant Patterson, who 
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was dcsjiatolied on a mission m this direction by Sir Henry Baw- 
Imson Patterson was soon afterwaids murdered by some mutmous 
troops at Kandahar. A detailed survey of the valley of Kandahar, 
and a plan of the city, weie executed by Mr Fraser Tytler 

All this material was presei-ved by Mr. Tytler, who recently 
presented it to the Geographical Department of the India OfBce, 
and the .seveial sketch-routes have been joined up on one scale, and 
lithogiaphed on a single sheet. 

In 184.5, with the iich mateiials tliat he had so carefully col¬ 
lected, IVIr. Fraser Tytler commenced the compilation ot a general 
map, and completed it duiing the following two years Itcoveis 
the giound fiom the mouths of the Indus to Bokhaia, and from 
the Sistan Lake to the longitude of Delhi, and, with the onginal 
surveys, is the most important geographical work connected with 
the Afghan wai This is the only map on which there is any 
attempt to treat the Ila^aiah countiy intelligibly, and it is the only 
one which combine*, all the matoiials then attainable Colonel 
I’jtlei has presented it to tho Geographical Department of the 
India Office, and it is exhibited here to-night in ordei that the 
value and oiigmality of this admirable compilation may be appre¬ 
ciated 

In conclusion, I must add that the uiieaithing of these precious 
materials toi a now map of Afghanistan is duo to a hint from our 
J’resident, 8ir Homy Kawlmsou, which turned tho qnest on the 
right scent In this way were biought to light tlie route-surveys 
of Sandeis, North, trooper, and Patterson, tho laige general map of 
Tytler, and the mteiesting naiiative of Lynch All have been, or 
will he, handed over to oui associate. Major Wilson, of the Topo¬ 
graphical Department of the War Office who is engaged in the 
picparation of what has long been a desideratum in geography, 
namely, a map of Afghanistan based upon all existing materials 

It will then be seen how wide are the gaps that require to be 
filled up, and bow much there is for the daring traveller to explore 
before Afghanistan can be completely mapped From a political, 
as well as from a commercial, point of view, this region is of vast 
importance , and one useful step towaids its exploration will 
undoubtedly be the thorough taking stock and utilising of all 
existing mateiials 

Colonel MacGufcor made Uie folhnving remarks — 

The subject of Afghan Greograpby is one which should have been of the very 
greatest interest to us I say, should have been, advisedlj , because it is a fact 
that although oui frontier has ran with Afghanistan for the last thirty years, 
though our attention as an Asiatic power has been drawn to it since the com- 
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raencement of this cenluiy, and though Avt must always lia\e felt the dni 
might come hen wo might agaiq be dia^vn into cloaei connection with it, 
still lor more than thirty years wo have almost neglected all attempts to add 
to our knowledge of that countiy This ivant of information has been more 
brought homo to me than to most peotde, and therefore it is right 1 should con¬ 
tinue, as I have done hitherto, to take every opportunity to bring it to notice 
In 1869 1 was employed by the Indian Government to compile a work fiom 
existing records, relating to the topi^raphy of Afghanistan 1 did so, jet, 
though it was finished m 1871, neatly all the information m it dates from as 
1 ir back as J 841-2, having lieen, in fact, collected by the gallant officers of oui 
army operating in the country in tiiose years, and therefore it is evident that 
it might just ns well, m fact better, have been done m 1849 than in 1869. 

Having thus acqmied some knowledge of Afghan Geography, I might tell you 
here much that no doubt would be neiv to many of you, and the best thmg I 
could do would be undoubtedly to extract Irom those pages of my work which 
K'late to the subject ot tins evening, but, in the first place, the time at my 
disposal is limited, and, m the second place, my woik has been made of such a 
strictly confidential chaiacter that I am not suie tliat 1 should be justified in 
leading it myself without permission But if I may not tell you what is in 
it, 1 may at least say what i<> not in it, and if the list seems to you lather a 
long one, my mentiuumg it heie m.iy peiha])s liave ‘some effect towards in¬ 
ducing those, in wliosc jim^ei it lies, to do a little towaids diminishing it 
I will begin w ith the parts ot Algbanistan nearest oiir fiontier, and it is 
stiange to find that, if w^c except a liw places ivhere oiii troops have pene¬ 
trated 111 the vai 10118 fiontioi expeditions, we aie just as cuuously ignoiaut ot 
the couutiy iiumedutel\ biyond oui boidei as we aio of many other im- 
poitant pails ol Alghauistan We do not even know the propei course of tin 
Indus between Botmjee and Talikot, and ot the Daid valleys which dram into 
it on eithei side between these jioints, namely, Chilass, Kolee, Faloos, Dai el, 
«fec,we know not much inoie than the name Then ot Yaseen, Kungoot, 
Hunza, Nagcr, and other tnbutaiy valleys of the Gilgit River, we do not 
know a quartei enough, and the same may bo said of Vakhan and IJadakhshan, 
and of the whole of tlie Clutral and Kashkar valleys * 

Coming fill ther south, out knowdedge of the hill countiy of the Yoosufzaiclan, 
VI/, Gliakosai G hoi bund, Booner, Swat, Deei, ol Biijawur, and the furthei 
Mohmund country is <*xtreinely limited 

I might continue this list all down the frontier till we come to Sind, and 
show that the countiy of the Afieedies, of the Zwaemoosht, Bnngush and 
Tooiccs, of Khust and Dawai, the Zhob valley, and the large tiact inhabited 
by the Kakurr^, aie almost to us sealed books And to show that I am not 
exaggerating, 1 may mention that 1 have three times fruitlessly given in 
lists of no less than seventeen imixiitant military loutcs, leading from 
Afghanistan to our fiontici,ol which we have not sufficient infoiination to 
enable our Government to foim any sound opinion Theie is one point which 
will hung this befoie you in a verj clear light You have all read Sir H 
Rawhnsou’s able v\ork,*in winch be says that if the Russians go to Morv wt 
must go to Herat Now I ask by what loute would such a force entei 
Afghanistan ^ Probably you w ill answ ei by the Bolan But why the Bolau 
our pnncipal military strength is not dowm m Sind, but in the Punjab, and 
men as well as materiel could much easier be concentrated at Hooltan than at 
Sukkur Still 1 think the route chosen would be the Bolan, and the reason is 
because we do not know any other safiBaontly w elk And yet, in the list 
I have alluded to, there are no less than six other loutes mentioned which are 
probably not infenor in any one respect to the Bolan 

Then, though m our most recent and best map of Central Asia by Colonel 
Walker, the hills and rivers of the country north of Kandahar and east ot 
VOL. XX. X 
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Herat ai e very boldly and graphically delineated, the fact is, we have almost no 
warrant lor placing anything here hut a blank. And this is a country which 
is ol the utmost importance to us, for through it lead important military routes 
fiom Maimunna to Kabul, from Bala Moorghaub to I^bul, two routes from 
Herat to Kabul, one by Bamian and the other by BesoOd, a route from Herat 
to Ghuznee, and a direct route from Kabul to Furrah 

Besides all these unknown routes, 1 find tWo are a senes of passes, no less 
than thirteen in number, which lead over the Hindu Kush from Balkh and 
Kuuduz to Kabul, regarding the military practicability of which we are 
absolutely ignorant Finally, we know far too little of the country lying 
m the direct line between Kelat and Beistan 

It may be said it is all very fine to pick holes, but I beg to say I have 
done more than this, for I have shown how all this may be remedied, and 
till it IS lemedied we cannot bo said to know Afghanistan thoioughly, nor 
can our Government ever feel free to undertake operations in that country 

The TOlicy, too, of thus exposing our ignorance may be doubted. But it is 
not I who expose it tlie blanks on our maps of that country have shown it 
only too clearly'for the last thirty years, awl, besides, I think it is much better 
to acknowledge our own ignorance than to ignoio it till it bungs us to grief 
The first step towards lettilying a fault is to acknowledge it, and as we have 
now done the last, let us hope ere long the firat may meet with the attention 
It deserves 

Colonel Yule said that the defects or discrejianciGS m the maps of Afghan¬ 
istan were so great, that m tiymg to establish the distance between Kabul 
and Chankar, a celebmted post near the ioot of the Hindu Kush, he found hy 
measurement that on one map it was 42 miles, on another 27 miles, and on a 
thud 34 miles What had become of all that was done duiing the Afghan cam¬ 
paigns ? He had been making inquiries for a long time .ibout Major Saunders’s 
m^s, and those of Lieutenant Sturt, but they seemed to have been utterly lost, 
and nobody could tell him anything about them He had writteu to various 
ofiBces m India and inquired at the India OflSco, but could discover nothing 
of them. The only trace of Sturt’s maps was m a little rather tiifling 
book,* called *A Poep into l\irkistan,’ the author of which accompanied 
Lieutenant Sturt in ajoumey that he made from Kabul to Tasbkuigan shortly 
before the outbreak Sturt appeared to have lent this writer his map of 
the route, and a meagre lithograph derived from it was the onlj tiace that 
could now be found of the labours of Lieutenant Stui t for a year and a half 

Mr Trelawi?ey Saukders said there were no doubt many gaps to be filled 
up m the geography of Afglianistan, but much better use might be made of 
what was at present known than in the wall-map exhibited at the Meeting, 
which gave quite an erroneous view of the orography of the legion. 

The President said the map referi'ed to by Mr Saundeis was merely a 
rough diagram which did not pretend to the accuracy of a scientific document. 
{There was no doubt a great deal of truth in the complaints that bml been made 
about the insufficiency of our present knowledge of Afghan Geography, but it 
should be remembered that when the Bntish army occupied Afghamstan, too 
several departments of the force had more important matters to think of than 
Collecting geographical information There was no regular survey depart¬ 
ment atti^hed to the army, and the political department, winch might fiave 
supplied its place, was ovei whelmed wito other work, so that surveying opera¬ 
tions were put off till a more convenient time. That tune, however, had nevei 
come. Oomnel MacGregor had omitted also to point out how the desiderata 
might have been obtamed smee toe date of the occupation, ^gbanistan had 
been a sealed book during the greater part of the mterval, fijr many years it 
was entirely isolated, and it was at toe nsk of tooir lives that travellers like 
Colonel Pelly, and one or two others, occasionally passed through the country 
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The region, indeed, bounded on the south by the Kabul Eivei, on the east by 
Kashmecr, and on the north by the Hindu Kush, was about as difiBcult to 
examine and travel in as any portion of Asia Of late years efforts had been 
made by the Survey Department iii India to obtain some information regarding 
It by means of native explorers, and certainly the Government in India was 
fully aware of the necessity of pressing then mqnines in that direction as lar 
as they reasonably could, but he could not hold out the prospect of the country 
l^ing thoroughly surveyed under present circumstances Small additions, 
liowevei, were being constantly made Colonel MacGregor was prolM,bly not 
aware that within the last two months Captain Sandiman, with an escort, 
and a large party of Belooch chiefs, had marched from the VaUey of the 
Indus in the diiection of Quetta to Sibi, and, without entering the Bolan 
Pass, had proceeded by an easy route flora Sibi to the head of that Pass, called 
Bibl-Ndm, from whence the party might, in 10 miles, have debouched on the 
high table-land of Shawl or Quetta Whenever an opportunity offered, the 
authorities were quite alive to the necessity of obtaining information, but it 
must be a work ot time With regard to the Hazarahs, whom Major Lynch 
visited, they were a very lemarkable race, speaking an old Persian dialect, and 
yet having all the physical characteristics of Kalmuck or Tartar descent He 
was not aware on what authority Mr Markham ha^l said that the Tajiks 
inhabited those mountains before the time of the Ghaznevides 

Mr Markham Major Itaverty 

The President doubted the fact There certainly was a chief, the ShAr of 
Gharshistan, who might have been a Tdjik oi Anan, but the ongmal inhabit¬ 
ants of the country in historical times were the Yue-chi or Sacro, a Scythian 
lAce, who occupi^ the district m the hrst century before Christ, and he be¬ 
lieved to them was attnbutable the present Kalmuck or Tartar type of coun¬ 
tenance. He also thought these Yue-chi or Sacm made tlie caves and sculptures 
which were seen by General Lynch They were Buddhists, and made caves 
lor ascetic retiienient, wherever they settled, and ho considered the caves found 
m the valley of the Argandaband Helraund dated from the time of the Yue-clu 
occupation Ho also thought General Lynch was in error in speaking of in¬ 
scriptions, foi he remembered perfectly well seeing the copies which the General 
brought back from the mountains nearly thirty-hve yeais ago, and being satis- 
hed at the time that they were merely rough carvings and tracings which 
the wild tribes had made on the rocks in memory of their visit to the Spot. 
They were mostly shepherds, and the figuies weie rude imitations of sheep, 
horses, goats, cattle, ilfec, without any attempt at alphabetical wnting Ho 
had that day, in looking over his papers, lighted on some memoranda which 
he had collected at E^andahar in 1840, giving several cross-routes from the 
valley of the Turnak to the valley of the Oxus, one from Kandahar, straight 
across the mountains to Maimana, and anothei from Kelat-i-Ghilzye to Balkh, 
but as the notes Were merely collected from native travellers, of course they 
were not reliable geographical data He believed that many officers who weffe 
m Afgbamstan at that time collected such information as they could, and if 
the information thus obtained could be now put together and utilised, the map 
might be still further filled up At present it was certainly not satisfactory 
that a country which had been occupied by the English for three years 
should he so imperfectly represented geographically Whenever the Russians 
occupied a now country, the first thing they did was to examme it thoroughly 
with a view to constructing a map, while England left geography to take care 
of itself, or to be dealt with at some other time He regretted that there 
had not been more discussion on Mr Ney Eiias’ paper, as the author had 
bestowed v^ great paius upon the report, and was a most intelligent and 
deserving officer. He was now officiating as the British agent al; Bhamo 
and might have an opportunity of distinguishing himself very shortly, as 

X 2 
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that rcf'ion would lu all piobahility become the theatre of mtorestmg e\eiits>y 
when Ml Giosvenor’s Mission reached the frontier, and the escort sent from 
Rangoon marched up from Mandalay Mr Markham had mentioned several 
travellers who had passed through the Hazarah Mountains, but he had 
omitted Mr Stirling, of the Bengal Civil Seiwice, who crossed them about 
1827, and who, he believed, was still living. Mr Stirling published a leport 
of his journey at the time, which was to* be found at the India Office, and u. 
many private hbrancM 


Eighth Meeting^ 13<7i Match, 1876 

SiL KUTHERFORD ALCOC'K, kcii, YioL-RRKSiDr.Ki, m the 

Cliaii 

PiikijiiNrAiioy —ChatIcs James WaiuwttgJU, Esq 

Eiectjons—jB Artowstmth, Esq (Goveininent Inspectoi of Minesv 
and Mining Survey oi), James Biggs, Esq , R n , 3Iafot-Genet al Jatne,^ 
BUnk , Geotge C Boot, Esq , Alfred Heneage Codes, Esq , James 
Colts, Esq , The Hon George Daman (Judge of the (bmmoii Pleas) 
Mafor Wilham K Elies (38th Regiment), The Mon Chatles Merhett 
Stewart Etslme , Majot Oswald Batiott JPciZdcn (78th llighlandcis); 
Louts J'loetshettu. Esq , Edicaid L Hall, Esq , Finnic Chatles 
JatvtH, Esq , Bit hat d Fetch, Esq , Uemy Bae, Esq , John WdhamSr 
St>q y Thomas Boatman Winset, Esq , Major Methert Wood, rf 

Donations to nri Liukari, i i om 28iii Fkbpliary lo ISih Makcii, 
1876 —Bulletin of the U S Geological and Gcogiaphical Survey 
of the Teriitories, 2nd soi , Ko A*! {Dt F V Maydeii) Nuoveu 
Italia, vol 11 , by Di J McCosh, 1875 (Authot) Poit Catalogues 
of the Chinese Custom’s Collection at the Austio Hungaiian 
Universal Exhihition, Vienna, 1873 , Tiade Statistics of the Tioaty 
poits in China, 18C3—1872, Reports on trade at the Tieaty poits,. 
1871-1873, Statistics of Tiade at the Ports of Newchang, 'J’len- 
tsin, Chefoo, Hankow, Kiukiang, Chmkiang, Shanghai, Kingpo, 
Foochow, Toinsui, Takow, Amoj, Swatow, and Canton, 186,1-72 
{The Inspectoi-Genet al of Customs, Pelting) Demarcacion politica 
del Peru, Lima, 1874 {Tin Piesident of Pern) El Peiu, vol i, by 
A Raimondi, Lima 1874 (Col. J data Almonte) De Reizen der 
Nedorlanders naar Nieuw-Gumea in de 17de en 18de. Eeuw, dooi 
P A Leupe, ’sGravenbago, 1875 (C. B Markham, Esq) The 
complete works of Count Eumford, vol iv, 1875 (The American 
Academy of Arts, de ). Outline of plan for proposed navigation 
through the Isthmus of Suez, 1850 (8 M Drach, Esq). Statistics 
of New Zealand foi 1874(^27(6 New Zealand Government). Address 
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by Lieut. C AVeyprecbt on fundamental pnnciples of scientific 
Aictic investigation, 1875 {Authm) Nairatives of the Mission of 
Geoige Bogle to Tibet and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to 
Lhasa, edited, «fec., by C 11 Markham, 1876 {Editoi) The Franoo- 
Geiinan Wai , first part, 8th section. Battle of Sedan, translated b 5 '^ 
Captain F C 11 Clarke, 1876 (Q M General9 DcpartmeTit, War 
Opie), and the cuirent publications of coiresponding Societies, <kc 

DoSATIOSS to nil M\1 ’-RoOM since IHE LAST MlETINO OF FfB- 
iiUAUi 28iii, 1876 —23 Maps of the Government Sur\e}s ef India 
on 55 sheets {Het Majesty's Secretary of State fin India in Council). 
Map of Biitish Guiana, 1875, on 4 sheets (His Excellency the Govei noi 
of Biitish Guiana) A i’hotograplnc ITclief-map of the Elk Moun¬ 
tains, Coloiado, and Pieliminaiy map of South-AVestern Coloiado, 
and paits of adjacent teiiitoiies (F, V Hayden^ US Geologist) 
Map of the loute of Lieut Cameron, r x , fiom Ujiji to Sh»i-Kalembi 
{Geographical Society of Pans) MS map of the FJy River, Nciv 
Guinea (Hev S Macfailanc) riiotogiaphic biap ot a leconnais- 
sanco ot the countiy to the East ot Wady El-Koli, Dai four, Feb 
1870 (General Stone, Chief Staff, Egyptian Army) MS map of the 
AVliitt Nile, fiom Khaitonni to liigat (Lieut Watson, r > ) 

The Chairman, m mtioducing the subject ot the eiemng, reminded the 
Meeting that the Rev Mr Macfarlaue, the author of the tnat communication, 
was the gentleman in charge of the Elhiigowan steamer, now occupied on 
-^lehall of the London Missionary Society, in ascei taming wliat pait of Nev\ 
Guinea might be suitable lor a aettleinent of the Mission He had had the 
rare good fortune to ascend the Fly Rivei, which Caiitain Blackwood dis¬ 
covert m 1845, aad had reached a spot about 160 miles Iroin the mouth 
Foi the whole ol that distance the liver flowed thiough low land, and no 
elevated tract was discovered where a Mission-station could bo established 
With any safety to health The people were by no means of the most amiable 
disposition, and the Expedition had to run the gauntlet of a gotsl deal of lios- 
tihty, but bj making holes through the canoes with their iiflcs, instead of 
through the bodies of the iniople, they succeeded m discouraging any attack 
uptrti them H savage tiib^ could always be taught the same lesson m the 
same way, it would Ije a gicat blessing both to humanity and civilisation 


1. Ascent of the Fly Itivci, Neto Guinea. By the Rev S MACtARLANE. 


To Mojoi-General Sir II C Rvwlinson, k c r, 
Prcsulent 


C'apc York, Jan 7,1870. 


We have just returned from an interesting trip up the Fly River, 
N'ew Guinea, some account of whicli j ou will, doubtless, bo pleased 
' to receive, as any mfoimation from that region is now of special 
interest 

We started from this poit on a missioiiaiy cruise on the 29th 
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of November last, aocompanied by Lieutenant Cbestcr, the Police 
Magistrate beie, and Signor D’Albertis, Corresponding Member of 
the Zoological Society, the •well-known Italian naturalist, who were 
pleased to embrace the opportunity we offered them of visiting this^ 
part of New Guinea Having called at soUie of our stations in the 
Stiuits, and the adjacent coast of Now Guinea, we started tor the 
Fly Eivei on the 8rd of Decemboi, taking with us the Chiefs of 
Katau and Tuntun, two villages on the mainland, the people of 
which aie on fiicndly terms with those at the mouth of the rivei, 
to whom we hoped they would intioduce us, and act as interpreteis 
We had not been steaming more than five minutes after leaving 
Katau, when we grounded on a bank, which it was impossible to 
see owing to the muddy state of the watei In hall an hour the 
rising tide had floated us off We generally steam with the flood- 
tide in dangeious and unsuiveyod places, so that, if we run on a 
reef or bank in smooth watei, wo are soon afloat again without 
injury We steered for the passage through the Wariior Eeof, bul 
found it too nariow and intricate. Mamou, the Chief from Katau, 
said there was a better passage neaier the mainland, although theic 
IS none marked on the chart, but we felt that wo should lose time 
in looking foi it, and, after all, piobably be obliged to return and 
go round the reef, so we took that couise at once The weathei 
continued (aim, allowing mo to get near Bampton and Biistow 
Islands on the evening of the 5th On the following morning-wc 
made for the mouth of tho river, and had some difficulty in finding 
8 feet of watei to float us in As wo neared the mouth wo got 
more water, and, when laiily in, wt got 5 fathoms 

The Katau natives lepreeent the people of the Fly Bivoi as being 
very numerous, and gieat warriois, and saj’^ that they are more 
afraid of them than of white men, notwithstanding their guns 
We certainly had not long to wait lor evidence confirming Mainou’s 
account of them At the mouth of tho nvoi, on the eastern side, 
theie are two laige villages, some of tho houses being between 
thieo and foui hundred feet long, such as those described by Jukes 
in hiB narrative of the voyage of H M S, Fly The liver is about 
5 miles wide at the entrance, and widens a little about 10 miles 
up. About 30 miles from tho mouth it is difficult to say what 
the “width is There is a large opening to the eastward, which may 
be another mouth of tho Fly, running to tho sea, paraUel with the 
one we entered, or it may go meandering in the direction of the 
And Biver, with numerous outlets to the sea in the gulf. There 
appealed to be openings to tho noith, but wo believe they are only 
spac os between islands, the mainland being out df sight. Indeed, 
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it IS no easy matter to determine with ceitamty where the main¬ 
land begins, for the country at the head of the gulf appears to he 
cut up into sections by inlets and rivers. 

We anchored for our first night in the river ofl* a small island, 
about 16 miles fiom the entrance. Before we reached it, how¬ 
ever, the water became veiy shallow, and in trying to find a 
passage we grounded, but were soon afloat again by the using tide. 
We sent the boat ahead, and sounded on both sides, found the 
channel, and anchoicd in 2 fathoms of watei W'e had not been 
at anchor long, when two canoes hove in sight uiidei shil, appa¬ 
rently coming from the two villages which we had passed Shortly 
aftorwardft, five others made then appearance, with five oi six men 
m each, who were waving gieen boughs as a sign of peace The 
strong tide, however, seemed to lead tliem to abandon their inten¬ 
tion of coming to the ship The two canoes under sail proved to 
be from Xatau. They had lott alter ns, taking the shoit route over 
the reef Then canoes wen* \eiy small loi supli a journey, simply 
tiees hollowed out, without (as in the South Sea Islands) sides 
being sewn to them And yet during then visits to each other 
they sleep m thou canoes, even when on the most Inendly terms. 
This 18 also the custom on the south-east peuinsifla, which shows 
how little confidence they have in each othoi These Katau men 
wfuld no doubt explain our object to tlieir fi lends at the village 
near w'hicli we anchored 

On the following morning live canoes came ofl with about six 
men in each ; they earned gieon boughs, and weio unaimed, and 
showed then confidence by coming on boaid and giving us then 
yams fui whater ei we ofloied them They weio astonished at all 
they saw on boaid, and delighted with all they got We lowed 
two of their canoes to their village 3 miles up the river, the natives 
remaining on board, and laughing heaitily at then fiiends, who 
weie pulling hard to keep up with us Again wo found the water 
very shallow, baiely enough (6^ feet) to koop us t’float Having 
found deeper water neai an island, we anchoied to cut wood for 
fuel Mainou and all the natives said that there was no more defep 
watei bejifind that point, and that nothing bigger that a canoe 
could float, but wo did not believe them, kuowmg than it is custo-' 
maiy for the natives to tiyand prevent a toieignei from going 
hej ond their village The Chief and a goodly numhei of his people 
came off to the vessel, with whom wo had friendly inteicouise, and 
arranged with the Chief to accompany ns on the following day 

Next morning we staited. at 7 30 with the tide , the Chief cliA 
not make his appearance nor jet any of his people ^Vhen we had 
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bteamed about six miles we saw live largo tunoob filled with armed 
men put off from an island a few miles ahead, they ciossed the 
11 vei and entered a crook on the opposite side, near which we had 
to pass , shortly afterwards foui otheis issued liom the same place, 
cind boi e down upon us Had we continued steaming at thfe rate 
we weio going, they would have met us pist about the creek, which 
was doubtless tlieir intention, in onlei to have us in the middle aud 
exposed to their arrows fiom both sides To steam au ay was out of 
the question Although the rivei was bioad, the (hanncl Mas 
narrow, And with the ]e.id constantly going, we had difficulty in 
keeping in it Besides, then canoes aio so light that they can 
I>ropel them much quickei than mo can steam. Moieovei, we had 
nmdo up oiii minds not to ictuin on account of the hostility of the 
natives This at first sight may appeal a sti.ingo lesolution foi a 
missionaiy to make, but a little considciation ivill, I think, piove, 
even to the satisfaction ot all membeis ol the Peace Society, that it 
was humane If we had left the natuos with the impiession that 
they had diiven us away, they Mould ceitamly have attacked the 
next \essel visiting the Fly with, il possible, gieatei confidence 
than they attacked us, and the icsiilt, to themselves especially, 
would have been piost fatal They had to leain the superioiity of 
European weapons, and the foU;y ol attempting to captuie European 
vessels, and we felt tliat it would be decidedly to then advantage 
to leain the lesson fiom tlio deck of a mj'>sionaiy vessel, Mhoie we 
hoped to teach it without loss of life , so oui duty seemed to be to 
stand aud fight lathei than inn away, and the lesultMill piove 
that we did i ight 

The war canoes contained about tweuty-l^^e oi thiity men each, 
two-thiids of whom were paddling, the remainder stood, bow and 
airow in hand, ready foi action Old Mainou and Auto weregieatly 
excited M hen the} lecognised then dress and hcaid their war ci> 
They weie all in wai costume, which consists of helmet, shield, 
and ai inlet Some oi them bad plumes of paiadise-birds’featheis 
waving from their helmets, which gave them quite an Amorican- 
InViian appealance. These weie doubtless the chiefs and leading 
M'arnors, who by their yells and fiantic gesticulations^ urged on 
the rower®. AVhilst they weie approaching, a small canoe with five 
men in it camo off to loconnoitie W'e got Mainou to shout to 
them that we did not Mant to fight, but they laughed mockingly, 
and asked Mhy we had come to their land They seemed delighted 
at the prospect of oui captuio, and fiom their jeoiing attitude, were 
evidently confident of success. But they M'ere counting theai 
chickens bofoie they Mere hatthed, ioi although we did not desire 
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war we weie quite piepared for it, l»elieving that our heads will ho 
of more service to the xiiissioii cause on our shoulders than on a 
pole in the middle of a heathen village up the Fly Rivei 

The war party came on, shouting and yelling, and nervously 
handing their bows and arrows We felt that to allow them to 
oome too near the vessel would probably be fatal to some on both 
sides, then ariows being poisoned, and it might have been difficult 
to restrain the ciew from firing on the natives after having received 
a shower of arrows Wo therefore fired across the bows of the first 
canoe, which caused them to hesitate foi a moment, it was but foi 
a moment, however, for on they came again more furiously than 
before Bang f bang ’ and two bullets struck the bow of one of 
the canoes Instantly the wamois dropped their bows and arrows 
and seized their [laddles, which they seemed to think would rendei 
them bettei service, and pulled as for life. Thej^ could not possibly 
have been moie united in the attack than they were in the retreat, 
and nevei did their canoes fly over the calm Surface of the river so 
swiftly It was like a regatta Of course we could easily have 
^hot a number of them had we desiied to do so, but it was quite 
unnecessary They saw that, before they could get near enough foi 
thou ariows to take effect, our bullets had made holes right through 
the bow of their canoe, and doubtless they had reasoning power 
sufficient to convince them that what would go through a canoe might 
easily go through then bodies In ordei to deepen the impression 
we had made, we sent several bullets beyond them as they pulled 
away When they wore about a mile oft and had slackened then 
speed, and appeared to be holding a consultation, Mi Smithurst, 
our engineer, who has a good rifle, and is a good shot, having been 
in the volunteer service, diopped a bullet near them, which started 
them off again, and they did not stop pulling till they got into a 
creek a long way ahead It is not likely that tJicy will openly 
attack the next vessel that passes that way Wo estimated tlieii 
numbci to be about tw'o hundied The attack was well planned, and 
tihey w’ere evidently waiting for us on that uninhabited island 
whence they issued, which looks as if oui filends of the day before 
had a hand in the aftair As we steamed along, we saw several 
natives following on the banks for about two miles 

On the following day the vegetation on the banks of the rivei 
began to change in appearance Here and there wore patches of 
green glass, reminding us of scenes in England Giaceful palms 
of various kinds became more numerous, also the wild nutmeg, 
i|§ingo, and biead-fiuit We did not see any more natives till we 
■aiichoi cd off a small island, well-wooded at one end, and abounding 
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with the sago palm at the other, about 24 miles from where we 
were attacked. Here we stopped to cut fuel The captain and 
crew, also M 1)’Albertis,, had only been on shore about an hour, 
when thieo canoes full of armed men made their appear^oe, 
approaching fiom the opposite side of the iiver We blew the 
steam whistle to call all hands on board The sight of the boat 
with so many men in it caused the natives to hesitate. The canoes 
closed with each other, and theie was a consultation, after which 
tliey retui^ied to the village We watched their movements with 
the glass, and soon found that they had only gone for reinforce¬ 
ments to the next village In about two hours afterwards we saw 
SIX laige canoes coming, containing about 150 armed men, like 
those of the day before they were dressed in war costume, some 
paddling, and otheis standing with their bows and arrows leady, 
all shouting and yelling as they bore down upon the EUengoicau 
A few shots near them caused them to sheei ofi round the island 


We thought that thej intended to land on the opposite side, make 
their way through the bush, and fire at us on board under cover of 
the trees It was unsafe, howevoi, for the wooding party to land 
before we know their movements, hence Mr Ohestci took some of 
the crew witli him in oui huge boat and followed them, driving 
them on to the mainland, and captui mg one of their canoes, which 
we cut up foi luel as a punishment foi thou unprovoked attack 
Their canoes are long, narrow, and very light, being well made 
iiom a soft kind of wood like ;yellow pine, cut to a uniform thick¬ 
ness of about three quartei s of an inch. The natives are very expei t 
with their paddles, and can propel them at a great rate It would 
take a smart little steamei to catch them We saw the natives at 


sunset making a circuitous route foi their village In the evening 
we burnt a blue light and sent up a rocket 

We started on the following morning at 8 30 with the flood-tide 
Several canoes came otf as we passed the village ol the natives who 
attacked us the day before, but they were ordinary canoes, and the 
natives had not their war dresses on. Two of them came neai us, 
one man standing waving a green bough, and another holding up 
a mat and beckoning us towards them We slackened our speed 
and made signals for them to approach, as we could not leave the 
channel, but they would not come withm 600 yards They were 
soon joined bj others, till m a short tune wo counted twenty canoes. 
With the glass we espied several laige canoes filled with armed 
men in war costume pulling along the bank of the* river, evidently 
trying to get aSiead of us, which led us to suspect treacheiy instead 
of (as we thought at fiist) a desne to be on friendly terms with us 
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They followed us about 12 miles. We fastened a knife and some 
red binding to a piece of wood and left it floating for them. When 
they got to what was probably the end of their territory they 
turned back, afraid, perhaps, of meeting the next tube. 

After leaving this most populous part of the river it became 
narrower, and the banks better defined Heie and there, as m the 
Baxtei, we noticed the banks to consist of patches of rod clay 
20 or 30 feet high. Having steamed 28 miles during the flood- 
tide, we were just going to drop anchoi near one of thoso mounds, 
wheie there appealed to be good wood for fuel, when we were 
startled by the yelbng of natives, although neither village noi 
plantations could be seen The sound, like the blowing of a wai- 
shell, passed from one to anothei along the banks of the iiver till 
the woods resounded with the echo Feelmg that it was not the 
most suitable place for cutting wood, we crossed to the other side 
and anchored a little higher up At 9 r m ^we burnt a blue light 
and fired a looket Ko canoes came ncai us dining the night 
Early in the morning Ve heard the same shouting, evidently a call 
to muster Soon we saw more tlian a bundled men assembled on 
the beautiful green bank of the iivei, most of them wearing head¬ 
dresses of paradise-birds’ feathers, and all aimed A canoe came 
off to reconnoitre, but wo could not succeed in getting them ncai 
the vessel They do not appeal to have many canoes, and are less 
warlike than the natives nearer the mouth of the nver Then 
object seemed to be lathoi to piotcct their homes than attack us 
The wood-cutting paity were not disturbed, and M. D’Albeitis 
succeeding in getting several new specimens of both fauna and 
floia AVe did not see any natives beyond this point, which seems 
to indicate that the tribes wo passed have worked then way ftom 
the coast and not from the intoiior 

Having cut a sufficient quantity of wood, we again stai ted with 
the tide, and passed quite an archipelago of small beautiful islands, 
covered with palms and creepers of various shades and forms, the 
lattei hanging most graoefuUy from the trees in festoons, and 
trailing their delicate flowers and tendrils in the stream We had 
considerable difficulty in finding our way amongst these islands, 
after passing which the liver again narrowed, and the stream 
became more lapid and much deeper On Saturday evening, 
December 11th, we anchored in 7 fathoms of water, and remained 
till Monday. 

After cutting wood, we again staited with the flood-tide. The 
country still remained low and swampy, although it became more 
open, and the banks of the river covered with long, coarse glass. 
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Towards evening there was a little excitement on board, by om 
discovering what we supposed to be mountains in the distance 
We had all liad a good deal of experience in sighting land, and 
distinguishing it from the clouds, and thought wo werq not mis¬ 
taken, as both fiom the masthead and the deck tbe phenomenon 
looked exactly like mountains, partially hidden by the clouds, so 
we retired that night, hoping to bo amongst the lulls on the 
following day The morning sun, howevei, dispelled the moun¬ 
tains, and Jeft us in doubt and peiplcxity as before Again we cut 
wood, and again we stalled with the tide, which did little moie 
than stem the current The vessel did not swing to her anchoi 
after this, but kept her head pointing up the stream duiing the 
using tide, which still lose about 3 feet By sunset we found oui- 
selves 150 miles fiom the mouth ot the iivei Coming to a shaip 
liend, where the rivoi took a south-west diiecliun, we diopped 
anchor in 17 fathoms of water 

Whilst the crew weio cutting w^ood on the following moiniiu*, 
the captain, Mi Chester, and I, took the ^nall boat and pulled 
5 01 6 miles further np the iivei AVe found two channels m the 
1 iver occasioned by an island, wdneh wo took the liberty to call 
Ellengowan Island, being the highest point reached by the EJlen- 
/jowaiHf and which we ciicumnavigated in the boat We saw the 
nver stretching away to the noith-west, broad and deep as caci 
I t IS piobable that we might go 100 miles liiithoi before leai h- 
ing mountainous c*ountiy, as ivo could easily have seen mountains 
00 or 70 miles off We had already, howevei, gone beyond the 
time at our disposal, and our provisions were getting short Some 
of our men weie already on the sick-list with fevei, and the lains 
were becoming moie frequent and heavy Still, wood had to be 
cut every day on oui leturn Moreover, all we Euiopeans weic 
becoming diopsical. Our legs weie like putty—would take anj’’ 
impression The mosquitoes and other insects were a teiTiblo pest, 
and devoured us, although we washed fiom head to foot in keiu- 
sinp Over and above all, T felt that the Directors ought to be 
consulted as to whether they are piepaied to establish a mission 
so far inland, even should we reach high and healtl^y land and 
populous villages For the last four or five days we had not seen 
any natives, although M. D’Albertis found traces of a hunting 
party near Ellengowan Island whilst we were away in the boat 
We were very reluctant to return, although we felt that both duty 
and prudence pointed in that direction If we were not strong 
miough to work the vessel out of the river, and all became helpless 
with fever, wo bad a pietty vivid idea of what would become of 
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ns So we determined to retuin, leaving the Diiectors of our 
S()ciety to decide whether we fehall prepare foi another tnp next 
season If we do go, it should be a month earlier, and we must 
Jiave more time at our disposal 

We commenced our return voyage on the 1 otli of December Going 
up the river, we wont with the flood-tide, so that il \\ e grounded we 
Avere soon afloat again To got on a bank when coming dovra with 
the ebb-tide, especially when it was just beginning to ebb, would 
be a serious atfdir, the thought of which caused the cj^ptain con¬ 
siderable anxiety We had taken notes and made a plan of the 
liver, getting cioss-beaimgs A-vhorevei we could Nothing of im¬ 
portance occuirod till wo ariived in the vicinity of the natives 
again. The howders assembled on the beach as befoie, and sent 
two canoes off, but they would not come within half-a-mile of the 
vessel, and soon letui-ned Shortly aftei wards, one of them put off 
a second time with a few natives, w ho had probably volunteered, 
considoimg themselves biaver than the otheis We waved them 
towards us with a piece of led calico, and made othei fiiendly 
demonstrations The leader was standing m the canoe in wai 
costume, with his how in hand Alter gesticulating defiantly foi 
some time, he shot an arrow at ns, which did not reach the vessel 
We replied with a bullet, Avhich dioppod, neai his canoe, leading 
him to aliandon his intention and his Aveapons, and seize a paddle 
and return a little quicker than ho came In order to show them 
how completely they were in our power and how easily we might 
injure them if we desired, wo sent a bullet neai them after they 
had landed on the bank, and thought themselves safe, upon which 
they took to the bush, no doubt feeling that it was better to be 
fiiondly with BU<h people than to attack them 

On the following clay we found oui selves appioachiiig those large 
villages where wo Aveie attacked ilie second time on onr way up. 
The villages aie the largest we have seen, one of the houses being 
about hmdred feet lomj Unfortunately the riA'-ei m that locality 
becomes much shallowei, and contains several dangerous sand-banks. 
We passed ovci voiy shallow places going up, there being scaicely 
Avafer enough to keep us afloat at times, and Ave Aveie not suie which 
side of the river the channel was on As we approached the 
A iliages we saw a fleet of canoes coming out to meet us Having 
seen the powei of oui weapons, we had reason to fear that the attack, 
it made, would be a most determined one, as then only hope of 
success lay in their boarding and overpowering us, so we prepared 
foi defence The deck was cleared, the sheets of corrugated iron 
l>ut round the bulwarks so as to sheltei us fiom then arrows, our 
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firearms loaded and placed in readiness on the skylight, then, being 
prepared for an attack, we tiied to prevent it. A small canoe, con¬ 
taining three men, came to reconnoitre. We held up hatchets, 
1all^ es, and red calico, to tiy and get them alongside, and after a 
time snccoeded in getting them within haiL Mainon called to them 
in the K^ai language, whidi one of them appeared to understand, 
HBSunng them that we did not want to light, and had come as then 
friends, still they would not como near the vessel. We noticed 
them looking eagerly from one side of the steamer to the other to 
find our propelling power, astonished, no doubt, at our moving along 
without sails or paddles Finally, we put some presents into the 
boat that we were towing, and let her go astoin They cautiously 
approached the boat, took the presents, and made off When they 
letumed to their friends in the other canoes there was a consul¬ 
tation, after which they followed us in a body, but did not como 
within several hundred yards of the vessel We made all sorts of 
friendly demonstrations, without appaiently producing any effect— 
at least, any favourable impression. Having followed us two or 
three miles, and being neai the shallows, which we had such diffi¬ 
culty in passing going up the liver, we felt that any accident to us 
might encourage them to attack us, so we threw a charge of dyna¬ 
mite overboard with a long fusee, which would allow it to sink to 
the bottom, and them to approach it before exploding Nevei was 
dynamite more harmless and effective They felt the shock and 
saw the water bubbling around them, and appealed utteily bewil¬ 
dered. Those standing in the canoes dropped as if they had been 
shot, and none of them ventured to pull another stroke towards us, 
perhaps they feared being blown mto the air, or engulfed in the 
sea! It was just as well that we stopped their progress, for m Jess 
than half-an-houi afterwards we struck on a bank and remained 
hard and fast, which perhaps they were expecting As soon as wo 
touched, the engine was reversed, but the propeller appealed to be 
jammed against the shore, and could not be moved The tide was 
rabidly falling, and soon we should have the vessel heeling over if 
she got down upon her side, it is piobable, from her build, that she 
would fill, rather than rise again, hence we carry chocks in readi¬ 
ness. These were soon driven into the sand and wedged under the 
angle-iron round her bilge, which kept her quite upright, oven when 
idle was almost high and dry. As soon as the tide was low enough 
to render practicable an examination of the propeller and the bottom 
of the vessel, Mr. Smithurst reported that the shaft was broken near 
the boss of the propeller * 

Our prospect was now anything but cheeiing. Hard and fast on 
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a bank so near the top of high-water, that it was donbtful whether 
the next tide would float us Seventy-five miles from the mouth of 
the river, and more than two bundled from Cape York! Eight 
opposite the five-hundred feet house, where a ciowd of natives were 
standing watching us, the ram falling, and becoming heavier every 
day, several of our men down with fever, pi ovisions runnwig short, 
and our legs looking more like puddings than anything we had seen 
for many a day f However, there was no time to be lost. The 
first thing was to try and get the propeller off, as there, would be 
little hope of sailing the vessel with that jammed at the stem 
After a little trouble we succeeded m getting it out of its place 
with the broken end of the shaft, to which we fastened a rope ready 
to haul it on deck when the vessel was afloat The next thing was 
to carry the anchor out so as to prevent our diifting further on to 
the bank as the tide rose, then the boat was sent to sound in every 
direction, to find the deepest water A channel was found between 
us and the village, and the kedgo run out in that direction, aftei 
which we wished anxiously for high-water, as the Apostle Paul did 
for daylight. 

In the mean time the natives, who had been watching us from 
the shore, had taken to their canoes and paddled towaids us. They 
had no war-dresses, were in small canoes, and apparently unarmed 
We succeeded in getting one of the canoes alongside, and when we 
had made them some presents, and assured them of our fnendly 
and peaceful intentions, the others came near When we showed 
them knives and hatchets, and told* them that the boat would 
accompany them on shore to barter for pigs and vegetables, they 
shouted with delight, saying that there were plenty of pigs, yams, 
<fcc, on shore. Mr. Chester went in chaige of the boat, surrounded 
by all the canoes. These were the people who attacked us on our 
way up, from whom we had taken the canoe, and although they 
Icnew something of our power, still we were rather anxious until 
we saw the boat returning with two pigs and some bananas. The 
natives had evidently abandoned the idea of attacking us, igid 
were disposed to be friendly. It was now evening, and nearly 
higb-water, and we were all anxiously waiting to see if the vessel 
would float. To our delight she swung to her anchor, and after 
two hours* hard work we ,had kedged her into three fathmns of 
water, where we anchored for the night. 

Next morning we started with the tide, keeping the boat ahead 
towing. It was dead calm, so our progress was very slow. Two 
canoes came off with the chiefs of two of the villages, who came 
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I)oldIy up to the vessel and jumped on board, shouting “ Mero ’ 
Meio ’ ” peace, peace They could speak the Kiwai language, * e 
the language of the people at the mouth of the river with which 
Mamou is acquainted, so that through him wo were able to converse 
with them We explained the object of our mission, and assuied 
them that wo did not wish to fight, although we wcie quite pi spared 
to do 80 if they attacked us They said that they did not want to* 
fight any inoio, and, according to their custom, hooked their fore¬ 
finger into 0111 s in token of friendship We gave them a hatchet 
and a knife each, also a few other small things, which greatly 
pleased them One of the young men, as soon as he came on board, 
went doiMi into the engme-iooin alone, then into the cabin without 
the least fear indeed the only time he appeared at all afraid was 
when I suddenly placed him before the laigo looking-glass in my 
(fibin A light bieeze spiang up, to which we spread our sails. 
Our Msitois seemed m no huiTy to leave, they had found that it 
was miicii inoie profitable to make us their friends than their 
enemies, and appeared delighted with the discovery Othei 
canoes came ofi', and wo parted with them all on the most friendly 
toims It is not likely that they will attack the next vessel that 
goes that way, so that the Fly Kivci may be consideied open to 
foreign ei s 

Day riftci dav wt woiki'd away with tlu tides, sometimes towing' 
in a calm, sometimes making shoit taoks against a head-wind, at 
others gliding along with a fan biecri* One day we had quite an 
evciting race with a log ^h( wind was right ahead, so that we 
had to make short tacks m the channel The log was being carried 
down the stream against the wind, and as we tacked, sometimes 
we found the log befoio us, whilst at otheFs we weie ahead of it, 
until at the end of the tide wo had the satisfaction of seeing thi* 
log abiut thiee hundred yards astern * "VVe dropped anchor,*and 
held what we had gained, feeling a sort of juty foi the log as we 
saw it Gained hack by the flood-tide. 

Jn five days fiom the date of the accident we weie delightecl: 
and most giateful to find ourselves again at the mouth of the nvei. 
We intended calling at Bampton Island on oui letum, but in oiu' 
crippled state were glad to avail ouiselves of a light, favourable 
breeze to get clear of tho dangers neai the mouth of the rivei 
AV c had hoped to spend Christmas Day at Capo York, instead of 
which we were becalmed amongst the islands in the straits, and 
had to go in the boat and catch some fish for oui dinner ’ Aftei 
thiee da 3 ’'B light winds and calms, and a daj* and a half of a good 
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strong bieeze, we arrived safely at tins port December 27tb 
JIM schooner Conjltct was lyii^ at anchor here, the captain of 
which had been consulted by the acting police magistrate about 
sending Moniman’s small steamer m search of us. 

Several important ends have been gamed by our visit to the 
Fly Bivor 

1 st We have proved that theie leally is a navigable iiver there 
extending far into the interior of the country, which has hitherto 
been merely a supposition, as the “large opening” seen by the 
boat’s ciew of II.M S Fly might have been simply the outlet of 
numerous smalb streams draining that pait of the country 

2 nd We have opened up the way which has hitherto been 
gnaided with great determination by notorious savages, and have 
taught them, without loss of life, the folly and danger of attacking 
European vessels 

3rd On our return we succeeded in establishing what appealed 
to be a genuine and firm friendship between ‘ the natives and our¬ 
selves, exchanging picsents, and left them well pleased. 

4th We have learnt something of the character of the interior, 
and although we found it low and swampy up to the highest point 
we leached, we have at least proved that high land is not to be 
reached within at least two hundred miles by the course of the 
river, the first hundred being thickly populated by a mixed race— 
Papuan and Malayan—speaking different dialects, and at war with 
each other. They are an intelligent-looking energetic people 

5th We obtained a considerable number of specimens of birds, 
beetles, &c, but as we had a distinguished naturalist—M d’Al¬ 
bertis—on board, I leave him to give his own report of bis dis¬ 
coveries in this interesting branch of science. The daily delay for 
cutting fuel afforded him a good opportunity for collecting 

As m the Baxter, so in the Fly Bivor, we were disappointed at 
not reaching high land with populous and healthy villages suitable 
for Mission Stations. We hoped to find, as in Madagascar, a dense 
population m the interior, a hope which we have not yet abandoned, 
although it has been considerably weakened by the discoveries of 
our last voyage It is for the Diiootors of our Society to decide 
■whether we shall go further into the interior or not. We are pre¬ 
pared to make another trip next season, and go as &r as the nver 
will allow us, as we now know what arrangements to make for such 
a, voyage. 

With reference to the numerous and populous villages in the 
Fly Biver, I see no way of conveying to them the blessings of the 
Oospel except through themsehes. To get some of their young 
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men, instiuol them, and send them back as teachers, will doubtless 
take a long time, but it is the only method of reaching them 

I lemain, yours very tnily^ 

S MACFARIiANE 

The Chairman said, all piesout must have listened with the gieatest 
pleasure to the very interesting Paper, and would rejoice with the London 
Missionary Society that their repiesrntatives Lad followed the true Apostolic 
injunction, and had been “wise as seipents, and harmless as doves” The\ 
had found means of effectually intimidating the feiocious saviges of New 
Guinea without cost to life or limb 

« 

2 Lettc) fiom Octavius C Stonf, on hg tetfut EsriiloraUons in tJie 
Intel tor of New Guinea, from Poi t ^loreahy. 

Sir, Anuapata, Now Guinea, Dec 17,1875 

On my return from the interior yestciday I was suipiised to- 
find a gnnhoat, named the Confltd, lying in the harbour, having^ 
been sent fiom Sidney to inquire after oui welfare, on its way to 
Poit Darwin As it leaves in a few hours for Cape York, I take 
this opportunity of writing a tew biief lines respecting my leceni 
movements 

My paity consists of Mr Hargraves, of Sydney, and Messis^ 
Broadhent and Pettard, well known collectors and taxidermists, and 
we have made three trips inland, hut owing to the impossibility 
of obtaining native carriei s, and having, as before intimated, been 
unable to procure any men m Somerset, all idea of crossing the 
peninsula had to be leluctantly given up My first trip was to the 
Elver Laroki, which I came upon by tiaveUing 9 miles in a n.n.e 
diiection, and find falls into the sea at Manumanu—there called 
the Manumanu Eiver—(the Lily of Captain Moresby) At tbia 
season of the year it is 26 yaids wide and 6 feet deep, although its- 
natural bauks are 60 yards between, and after seveie lains it must 
be swollen to double its present depth, running now at the rate of 
4 miles an hour It runs between a belt of tall trees, and abounds 
vfitb alligators, while the tracks of pigs and cassowaries upon ite 
mud-shores are not uncommon Birds of many species are veiy 
plentiful in its neighbourhood My soeond trip was to the villages 
of Omani, Ipikari, and Muninim, situated beneath the shade of 
Mount Astrolabe, and from which the Laroki leoeives part of its 
supply, running as it docs between that and the precipitous Yetura 
Ihmge to the north, and thence lu a northerly direction to its first 
sources among the highei mountains. The natives say another 
branch of this nvei falls into the sea at Karo, near to Hula (Hood 
Point) 
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Both at Omani and Ipikari we were hospitably i eceived, and in 
return for small presents made to the Chiefs, they placed before us 
cooked yams, tairowB,^and sweet potatoes 

Although I knew this was not the way into the interior, } et I 
wished to remain the night and ascend Mount Astrolabe on the 
monow, but they feared we should lose ourselves, and “oui fiionds 
(the Motu people) would make war upon them ” It was m 'vain 
that we endeavouied to convince them to the central y, and seeing 
we intended remaining, one oi the Chiefs, named Abaka„ besought 
us, with tears in his eyes, to leave, and if wo would not, the whole 
village would ^urn out As I was loth to cause any ill feeling b^ 
turning the whole population of one hundred people fiom tlieir 
homes, we marched the same evening to Muiimim, 2 miles distant. 
When they saw us handling the guns while packing up, they were 
very frightened and thought we woie about to shoot them, and, as 
we left the village, it soomed almost desertpd Excepting in the 
valleys the land is pool, and stiewm with pieces of bioken rocks and 
stones, and, though botiei than in the immediate vicinity of Anua- 
pata Haibour (Port Moresby), possesses nevertheless insufficient 
inducements as cultivable land The long coarse grass, hoiyever, 
that abounds throughout might be profitably used for the i earing of 
cattle, as in some parts of Australia The soil is too poor even for 
the growth of bananas in the neighbourhood of Anuapata and 
Fairfax Harbour, for although theie are some 600 acres under culti¬ 
vation, yet the produce is tar short of the consumption Hence 
annual trading voyages %ie made to and from Erima (Cape Posses¬ 
sion) and Hula (Hood Point), bunging back sago, anowroot, yams, 
and bananas from the former place, and cocoa-nuts and fish from the 
latter Although we have been heie so long, yet we have not seen 
a banana fit to eat, yams are difficult to piocuie, and cocoa-nuts 
impossible, excepting on rare occasions. 

The vicinity of Anuapata is the most baiieu and dried-up 
looking that one can well imagine. Indeed, the nutriment in 
such soil IS insufficient to support vegetation, and it is on tl^s 
account that the scarcity of food m Anuapata must be attributed. 
For want of time, I must quxoldy pass on to my final tnp into the 
intenor. 

Crossing the Xiaroki on a laft, quickly constructed for the purpose, 
3 miles further east than the point where we had first seen it, we 
shortly afterwards arrived at the temporanly-deserted village of 
Momili, 12 miles distant, where we passed the night. The in¬ 
habitants had left on account of the msuffioiency of food, aiid b a d 
gone further inland, where it is more plentiful A nvulet, 16 yards 
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mde, ribing north of the Vetnra Kange, flowb immediately behind 
the Tillage, and empties itself further west into the Laroki. This 
rivulet we crossed five times on the following day, although in 
letuming 1 found it was only necessary to cross it once in going to 
Keninimu, 7 miles further The country now commences to be 
watered by numerous mountam-streams that intersect it in eveiy 
direction, and help to fertilise it Several laige tracts of level land, 
with iich alluvial soil, are passed after crossing the Laioki, and 
these are either quite free, or comparatively fiee, from any particle 
of rocky matter. But at Kcmnirau the nature of the country may 
be said to change enhrdy, for the open forest land of ^m-trees gives 
way to mountains covered with scrub and lofty trees, that continue 
to and even clothe Mount Owen Stanley, or Btnka, as the highest 
point is called by the aboiigines of the interior. The constant 
rams among these more distant hills fertilises the entire area, com¬ 
mencing from Keninimu, and the vegetation becomes tropical to a 
degree Indeed, no soil or climate could be better suited for the 
cultivation of sugar-cane, coffee, noe, Indian com, tobacco, and 
vegetables Bread-fruit, small melons, cucumbers, betel, and 
a red, kind of com, called mm, resembling gigantic maize, are 
mdigenouB, and bananas giow luxuriantly The sago-palm is also 
indigenous, though scaice—further north it is plentiful—and 
undoubtedly it could be profitably grown in the interior also 
Suitable means of transit are the first requirements in this country, 
and mules could easily go as far as Keninimu along the present 
tracks *' 

It 18 a notable facif that with this maikod change of country 
the bird-of-paradise, hitherto unseen, appears m numbeis, though 
during the present season they aie not in full plumage It is the 
Paradieea Baggvma, the same kind as I found up the Baxter Eiver 
last September I find three distinct tribes inhabiting this part of 
the peninsula, namely, the Motu (those speaking the Anuapata 
language) who build their villages upon the sea-beach, the Koitapu, 
who have their villages upon emmences overlookmg the sea ; and 
the Koiaxj, who are the most numerous, and occupy the interior, 
building their villages chiefly upon mountain iidges or high up on 
the sides Each speak different languages, though the Koitapu and 
Koiari more nearly resemble one another, being dialects rather than 
totally distinct tongues. Neither the Koian-ites or Koitapu-itSs 
differ |jerceptibly in colour from the Motu-ites, all being of a rich 
dark-brown colour, with a shade of the copper-coloured Indian 
intermixed. The dark Papuan, so far as I can learn and believe, 
does not inhabit the peninsula at all. The Koiaii-ites are a strong. 
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healthy, and intelligent people, quick in perception, athletic, 
active, vivacious, full of expression m then talk, of merry disposi¬ 
tion, laughter making and joking Both physically and mentally 
they aie far superior to either of the coast tribes, which is in a great 
measure attributable to the abundance of food in the interior 

I have had no difficulty oi misunderstanding of any kind with 
any of these tubes, but on the contrary have found them a most 
inoffensive set of savages, fiiondly disposed, though generally 
fiightened at first sight of us One exceedingly favourable attri¬ 
bute IS that none of the tribes in the peninsula are, so far as I can 
Icain, given to t annibalism, in which respect they diffei from the 
pure Papuan 

The jovial disposition of these people difieis materially from the 
silent if not sullen and apathetic charaeter of the pure Malaj*, 
besides being daiker skinned and having frizzy hair The greatest 
resemblance appeals to bo in the construction of then language, 
many words and the giammatical construction of ceitain sentences 
being similar to those of Eastern Polynesia In Laval (Yule 
Island) the natives differ more m complexion than they do heie, 
many theie being of a brownish-yellow cast, while at the same 
time they aie a finei-looking people The Motu language extends 
a^ong the coast from Manumanu to Kapakapa (Round Head), the 
Maiva (the distiict including Laval) language extends fiom Manu¬ 
manu some miles north of Erima (Cape Possession), and the Hula 
(Hood Point) language fioin Kapakapa to some miles south of 
Hula Koitapii villages speaking then distinct language aie found 
at intervals upon the hills ovorlookmg the sea, commencing with 
Baroni in Anuapata Haibour and teiminatmg at Hula 

Farunumo, 3 miles furthei than Keninimu, was the furthest 
point reached by me on December 9th, which is situated 20 miles 
in a diiect line due noith-east of Anuapata Returning a mile I 
pamped close to the village of Matogoiogoro, and during the three 
days I remained theio was visited by the Chiefs and inhabitants of 
both villages, as well as by those from moie distant places. All 
the natives were most orderly, and the Chiefs sent large presents of 
yams, taiiows, sweet potatoes, bananas, and sugar-cane, which 
were invariably brought by women, in neatly woven net bags. 

There aie eight sorts of indigenous sugar-cane, a sample of the 
best and a head of the laigo species of red maize having been 
biought by me with the intention of presenting them to some 
Botanical Gardens m Australia to ascertain their value. The arms 
used by the Koiari, Koitapu, and Motu tribes are the spear, which 
IS bar^d at one end but is fiee from poison, a w'ooden club oi 
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sword, 6 feet long with blade 8 inches wide, and stone clubs. The 
bow and arrow is also used, but very slightly. The spears of the 
Koiari-ites are carved, and in every lespeot supeiior to’ those of the 
coast tribes. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that no kidnapping parties will be 
allowed to bring then curse upon these people, who up to the 
present time have no cause for ill-feeling against the white man, 
but rather one of fiiendbhip It ought to be cultivated while there 
IS a chanSe, and before the indiscretion of meddling strangers in¬ 
volves the lives of in tin o tiavellers 

I have the honour to bo, Sii, 

Youis obediently, 

OertviusO SSiOKE 

Sill H C Kawlinmon, k c b , &c , 

Presulent of Hoy ol G€ 0 (f‘ta 2 )}tual bocieti/f London 

The Chairman obseived that the pictuie piesentcd by Mi Stone wis a 
very pleasant one, because it desci ibed a race who weie neither intent upon 
killing nor upon eating white men The jieople seemed to bo of a much gcutlci 
and more peaceable disposition than those Mr Mactarlauo had met with 
Inrther west Ilo did not know how Ui Mi Stone’s theory was correct—^that 
the people on tlie Eabtcrn reninsula ueie less hostile because they were well 
led, but theie could be no dtmht that jieople who had plenty to cat, and 
were comfortably situated, weie geneially iiloic placable than tl^sc wlio Avt le 
starving ’I’he most alaimmg mobs that evei cMsted lu civilised countries 
liad been mobs caused by famine, Avhicli seemed to act with a peculiar iiisaui 
l>ower of excitement, and theicloic a peipitual state of plenty might beget a 
]>eacefiil disposition I’hc Meeting Avas foitunate in having present Captain 
Evans (Hydrogiaphei to tlio A<linii-alty), who Avas on board the My during 
the survey ot the shoios ot the Cult of I’apua m 1845 He Avould call ujiou 
that gentleman for a few lemaiks 

Captain Lvans said lie liad listened to the P.ipei with great admiration of 
the humanity, as Avell as ot the energy and coumge, which had been niani- 
tested by Mi Maclarlane’s small l>arty, in pushing then Aiay thiough the 
lenitory of the feiocious savages on the banks ol the Fly River In 1845 he 
AA'as on this part of the NeAv Guinea Coast lor aliout three months, and the 
boats of the vessel ni a\ Inch he sn a ed (H M S fly) endeavonied to penetiatf 
each ot the luuneious arms discmhoguirg in the sea loi about 100 miles from 
the mouth ot the ii\ei to the head ol the Gulf ot Papua, but wore prevented 
trhm proceeding iai by the liostilih of the natives Some of the openings 
Aveie nearly as large as the mouth ol the 1 ly, shuAvmg that they must be 
the drainage of some vast region, for the watei was fresh a considerable numbei 
ot miles out at sea, anil ui the centre ot the gulf diift-lrees were frequently met 
with. Water-communication, in all probability, extended to the great back¬ 
bone of mountains which runs down the centre ot the island, the north-wostet^^ 
ranges of which we know aie about 16,000 oi 17,000 tcet high Mr Macfar- 
lane’s voyage up the river for 160 miles was very lemarkahle for such a small 
vessel Ho had always been under the impression that this part of Hew Guinea 
could never be penetrated except by force, and that two or three steam gunlioats 
would have been required for the purpose It was really wonderful that the 
energetic employes of the London Missionary Society should have performed 
such an enterprising feat 
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The Eev. Dr Mullens (Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary 
Society) said Mr Macfarlane’s Paper arrived in England only a few days ago 
The Directors of the London Missionary Society had long been aware of the 
great pioblem that had to be solved in New Guinea, and they cordially 
appioved of what Mr Macfarlane had done They had gone to New Q-uinea 
with an earnest desire to find tlie population, and settle tlveir teachers among 
them On the occasion of the readme ol the Paper on ‘ The Baxter River,’ 
he stated that the Society had been able, step by step, during the last four 
yeais, to get quietly into intercourse with a considerable number of the 
inhabitants of Now Guinea, and they now occupied no less than ton islands 
la the north-west part of the Gulf ot Papua On their very first visit to the 
coast of New Guinea the Missionaries got into intercourse with tlift people ol 
Katau, and became acquainted with the Chief Mamou, and by endeavouring 
to explain to the people that they were anxious to help them and do them 
good, they had at last been enabled to take the step which Mr Macfarlane had 
desciibed One point on the coast liad been alluded to, namely Yule Island, 
at the mouth of one of the ri\ ors to the north-west of Port Moresby The 
more that island was known, the more it was found to be a very useful and 
liealthy position, from which expeditions could be started for the interior 
It was rather a remarkable spot, thice or four miles long, and about 
800 feet high m many parts It is, to some extent, of coial formation, and 
all the countiy round hSvl a gicat deal of coral Many streams cimo out luto 
the bay opjxisito to which Yule Island had been foimed No doubt m former 
ages a great foimation ol coial took place, and the fiesh water from the 
interior cut it off horn the mainland Dunng his lesidence of titteen months 
on Yule Island, M d’Albertis bad discovered a great number of vaiieties of 
birds-of-paiadise, and hundreds ol beetles and other small cieatures He 
lieated tho natives with gieat kiiiducss, pcisuaded them to make little 
expeditions into the intenoi, bought their specimens, iind, in e\ cry way he 
could, taught them that men who came Irom abioad legarded them with con¬ 
sideration as human beings like themselves The London Missionary Society 
intended to occupy Yule Island, and make it an impoitant central station of 
the Mission that was founded foui years ago One Missionary had been 
lesiding at the point liom which Mr Stone stalled, and naturalists naturally 
took advantage of the safety seemed by the picseuco of tlie Mission Stations 
Tho Society was quite willing that they should do so, and would be glad to 
find that honourable men, anxious to pursue the vaiious branches of science, 
availed themselves of the stations lie t[mte agreed with Captain Evans that 
Mr Macfarlane’s expedition was a very lemaikablo one. Like the problem 
<jf Columbus’s egg, it lookcnl veiy easy when once it had been accomplished , 
but why had it been so difficult •* Captain Evans liad given one of the 
reasons Every previous endeavour to pierce that Fly River bad been attended 
by contests with the natives, but Mi Macfarlane’s party had succeeded in going 
right through the native distnct, reaching the moie barren regions beyond 
It would have been a matter of regret, if they had been compelled to rethrn 
without having any friendly interviews with the inhabitants The breaking 
down of the propeller at the iwint wheie the natives had received a little 
lesson as to the power possessed by the strangers, was exceedingly provi¬ 
dential, as it enabled them to pause and get into intercourse with the people 
The consequence was that four or five chiefs came on board, and said they 
did not wish to fight any more They receiyed presents and were well 
treated, and no doubt a favourable impression was jiroduced upon them It 
was disappointing, howevei, to learn that on the Fly River, as on the Baxter 
River, it was possible to get ii?ht through the population Mr Macfarlane’s 
conclusion was, that that portion of the great plain had been peopled from 
the coast. What bad been done was only, after all, a month’s work, and the 
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Society toukl aftord to spend years in laying bare the secrets of such on 
inijiortaTJt island He hoped that the little steamer would be able to visiu 
the Fly llivcr many times, until the people knew her, and knew the Enghsh 
and native missionaries well 

The Rev W Wyatt Gill said he was on the Fly River about two years 
ago, and therefore felt a special interest in tlie subject brought before the 
Meeting He was a great adiocate of jieace jirmciples, but, after all, the 
right of self-defence must be admitted by the majonty of men The distin¬ 
guishing mark of a chief m that part of New Guinea was having a string of 
human skulls at the front of his house Ho had examined the skulls at 
various places in the western part of New Guinea, and in every case they had 
been battened in, either on the crown or on the side, and the jieople were 
cannibals He was, however, thoroughly convinced that a kindly feeling 
would result in consequence of their intercouise with Mi Macfarlane and 
the other membeis of the Mission I’he 'chiefs Mamon and Autaa were 
personal friends of his own, savages as they were he liad learned to esteem 
them, foi as soon as they found that he was bent on doing them kindness, and 
not on injuring them, the natural feeling in his heart w'as fully reciprocated by 
them, Ccinnihals as they wen He believed that, in the course of a year or 
two, commerce would arise with that river, although he did not think it would 
ever be a suitable settlement for the white race, because of its unhealthiness 
Mr Stone, however, had discovered a place in the south-easteni peninsula 
wilde white men might live It was a soirowful inflection to fimisell that 
of the Polynesian teachers he took with him and landed in the neigbourhood 
of Rcdscar Bay, nearly all fell victims to sickness, but, fiom the interesting 
remarks of Mi Stone, he was persuaded that a place had at length hceii 
found where it would be perfectly safe to loeitc the teacheis He would not 
venture to predict what the future of New j^^umca would be, but he was sure 
that civilisation and Christianity were making rapid progiess there 

Mr Kinnaibi) asked Dr Mullens if he could give some information regarding 
the cost of the Mission to New Guinea He had heard that it was remark¬ 
ably small 

Dr Mullens said the cost of the ElUnqoimn foi the last fourteen 
months was about 800Z or 1000/, besides its insurance She bad a mastci,. 
an cngmeei, and a crew of six oi eight men Then theio w'erc the expenses 
for coal, and lor the salaries of the three English Missionanes The cost of 
maintaining such a Mission was not large, but, at the same time, their oppor¬ 
tunities were not very great The London Missionary Society certainly did 
not complain of the amount of money annually expended since the Mission 
first went to the Coast of New Guinea 

The Chairman, in conclusion, said the Society must be gratified at the* 
successful way m which the two Explorations, which had that evening occu¬ 
pied them, had been carried out, and the accession to our knowledge of New 
Gumea which had been thereby obtained Mr. Macfailanc’s explormg party 
had shown courage, and that sound judgment which spiang from courage, 
and the result was, that it was one of the most satisfactory Expeditions he had 
read of Every one must hail with great delight the conviction that it was 
possible, with a due exercise of com age, decision, and judgment, to deal with 
even the most savage and cannibal races, and yet not necessanly be involved 
in a war of extermination, and must join with him m hoping that the London 
Missionary Society would pursue in the same spint, and with equal succesfc^ 
the task which they had so well commenced 
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JVmtJi Meeting, March 27th, 1876. 

M^uor-Genebal Sir HENRY C RAWLINSON, k,c b , Prcsident, 

in the Chair. 

Presestai ions — James Biggs, Esq , R n , Commandei Ydverton 
O'Keeffe, R n 

Elfctions —A P Agai, Esq., Boha t Anderson, Esq , Nel§(m Boyd, 
Esq., Arthur D Carlisle, Esq , Oeo Nugent Conlan, Esq , Bev Gfo 
E Cotterill, Bev. Joseph Gaskin, Wm Edward Hall, Esq , Edward 
Hemy Hancock, Esq , T W. Mastetman, Esq , Commands Yelvertm 
O'Keeffe, r n , Captain George Saint Claire Stevenson, Wm Livingston 
Wntsm, Esq 

Donations lo the Library, i pom March 13th to 27th, 1876 — 
(Catalogue of Maps, &c, of India and othot paits of Asia, 1878 
(HM Secietary of State for India). Tho new law legulating military 
seivico in Russia (War Ojffue) List of Fellows of the Royal College 
’of Physicians, 1876 (The College) Summary of the late Dr Beke’s 
published woiks, by Emily Beke, 1876 (Authoress) 56th and 57tb 
Annual Reports of the Tiustees of tho No'vf York State Library 
foi 1873 and 1874, Report of tho Regents of the University on 
boundaries of the State of Now Y^oik, 1874, Annual Report of 
Canal Commissioners of the State of New York, 1875 , and Annual 
Repoit of the State Engineer and Surveyor, 1874 (The New York 
Senate) Ropoit of U S Geological Survey of tho Territories, 
vol. 11 , Vertebiata of the Cictacoous Foimations of the West, by E. 
D Cope, 1875, and Summary of the Field-work of tho I^ayden 
Geological Survey, 1875 (Bi. F V Hayden) Annales hj'dro- 
giaphiques, Nos 542, 543, 545, and 547 (The Fiench Marine) 
o Reports on Mount St Elias, the h.iibouis of Alaska, and geo¬ 
graphical and hydrogiaphical operations on tho coast of Alaska, by 
W. H Dali, 1873, 1875 (Authm) Leitfaden der Geogiaphie von 
Euiopa, von Call Sonklar, 1876 (Aufhot) , and the cuiient issueloC 
publications of coiiesponding Societies, &o 

Donations lo the Map-room irom March 13ih to 27th, 1876.— 
Map of Lieut Cameron’s route across Africa, Map of the Mai-kassa. 
or Baxtei Rivci, New Guinea, Geological map of Europe, by H. 
Habenicht (Dr A Petermann). 46 sheets of Fiench Charts (Depdl' 
de la Marine) 11 sheets of a Topographical Atlas of the United 
States west of the 100th meridian (Lieut G. M Wheeler, U S. Array) 
MS. map of tho Southom portion ot Dominica, West Indies (G.Bk 
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JSlanc, Surveyor-General) 380 Bheets of Oidnance Surveys of Great 
Britain (3M First Commissioner of Worlcs^ through Major-General 
Cameron). 4 School Atlases, by Marcus Ward & Co {The PMtshers) 
MS map of Old Calabar and Qua Biveis {Captain J. B Walker). 
Map of part of the North-West TeiTitory, Dominion of Canada 
{Captain S Anderson, r ) 4 Photographs of Views in Colorado, U S. 
{Prof F V. Hayden) 

Lilutlnant Camluon 

The Pelsident announced that Lieutenant Cameion was now on his way 
home, and, according to all reasonable calculations, would arrive in Eng¬ 
land during the current week He had leccived a telegram from him 
from Madciia, stating that* he was to leave that place on Saturday morning 
last, ^nd another telegram had just been received from our associate, Mr 
James Irvine, at Liverpool, running thus —“ The Meeting to-night may wish 
to have positive news regarding Lieutenant Cameron’s anival, therefore I 
telegraph that the Congo cannot 1^ in before Saturday at noon, and with these 
winds it will most likely be Sunday ” With regard to the reception of our 
traveller, the Council proposed that he should appear before the Society at then 
next meeting, and in order to provide suflhcient accommodation for the 
Fellows on that occasion, it had been thought necessary to ongawe St James’s 
Hall for the Meeting But as that Hall was always engaged dunng the season 
on Monday, oui Meeting would have to be postponed to Tuesday He had 
every reason to hope that His Eoyal Highness the Duke ot Edinburgh would 
preside, and he trusted that the members would attend in large numbers in 
order to do honour to Lieutenant Cameion 

The Pbbsident then mtioduced Captain Andeison to tlie Meeting, remaik- 
ing that the Paper he was about to read referred to the proceedings of the 
Commission appointed to define the boundaries between the United States 
and Canada 

The North-American Boundaiy ftom the LaJee of the Woods to the 
Bopky Mountains By Captain S Anderson, r l 

[Abbidged ] 

The international bonndaiy-lme between the British possessions in 
North America and the United States in the central part of the 
continent, fiom tho Lake of the Woods to the Kooky Mountains, was 
o^blished by tieaty m 1818, but more than half a century elapsed 
before tho necessity aiose of survejnng and maiking the boundary- 
line on tbo giound. 

The Kcd River Valley was long ago known to bo partly in British 
and partly m United States territory, but in the eaily stages of the 
history of the Red River colony all its settlers had come from 
the British mde, and no international question arose. The French 
fur traders Of the North-West Company, penetrating from Lake 
Superior to the westward, across a most difficult countiy of lakes 
and swamps and rooky ndges, had come upon the Red River Valley 
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•early in tlie eighteenth century, and must have lealised its great 
capabilities for settlement. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, advancing southwards fiom their 
head-quarters at Yoik Factory on Hudson’s Bay, by an equally 
difficult route, had in the early part of this cental y reached the 
prairie-lands of Bed Kiver The solo object of these rival companies 
was the fill-trade, and they had no interest or desire to open up the 
country for an agricultuial population, oi to pi ess foi a settlement 
of the question as to the pieciso position of the boundary-lyie. 

In course of time some adventuious and independent tradeis of 
the Bed Rivei colony explored southwards, following the couree 
of the Bed Biver to its bouroo, and then, crossing the plateau of 
hwamps, came upon the head-wateis of the Missishippi, and thus 
explored the way for developing tho natural outlet foi the cotnmeice 
of Bed Eivei to the American settlement of St Paul at tho head of 
navigation on the Mississippi The emigrants coming to Minnesota, 
and finding the country to tho westward a wild, dreary waste, 
unfavourabio for settlement, pushed forward to the north, down the 
lied Biver Valley, and established tliemselves on the luver-bank 
down to, and even acioss the fiontier Eailyin 1857 a Goyemment 
expedition, under Captain Palhsei and Hr Hector, was despatched 
fiom England to examine the oountrj’^ between the EedBivei and the 
Bocky Mountains, and the extensive explorations of these gentlemen 
in 1857 and tho two following yeai s formed the basis of all subsequent 
surveying operations in tlio north-west toiiitoiy In 1809, on the 
creation of tho Dominion of Canada, Ihe tenitoiial lights of tho 
Hudson’s Bay Company were sold to the New Dominion, and aftei 
the peaceful settlement of the lebellion in Bed Biver hy the expedi¬ 
tion under Sir Garnet Wolbcley, tho colony was made a province ot 
the New Dominion , and the route thiough Biitish territory, follow¬ 
ing geneially the old canoo-route of the Fiench fur-traders, having 
been made practicable by Sir Garnet Wolseley, was improved by 
the Dominion Government at a great cost, and emigrants weie 
encouraged to settle in the hew province J^ow settleis camejn 
from the south, and, to some extent, fiom the east by the new route, 
and established themselves in the valley. In 1872 there was no 
white settler on the British side south ot Fort Gan»y Near the 
supposed site of tho boundaiy some twenty years ago the Hudson’s 
Bay Company had established a trading-post, whore the Chippewa 
Indians of the district tiaded riieir furs. lt«was contended by the 
United States authorities that this trading-post was on the Amenoan 
side of the lino, and this contested point lomained m abeyance till 
tbe British and United States Governments agreed to ^pomt a 
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Commission to settlo the matter, and at the same time to complete 
the demai cation of the hoiindary-lmo across the continent, from 
the Iiake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains 

On the 15th of Juno, 1872, the North-American Boundary Com¬ 
mission was organised under Major Cameron, r a , Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner, and at the same time four Engineer-officers and a 
detachment of forty-four Royal Engineers were selected to serve on 
the Commission A contingent of surveyors and assistants, as well 
as a surgeon, veterinary suigoon, and geologist, were appointed 
by the Dominion ot Canada In order to ascertain and mark the 
international boundarj^-linc with the gieatest possible accuracy, 
the best class of portable instiuments was piovidod, and with the 
advice of the Astionoiner Royal, under whom the Engineer-officers 
were instiucted in the special duties lequired of them, the specifica¬ 
tion of such instruments as were best adapted for the work was 
prepaied, and the whole ordoi was entrusted to Messrs Troughton 
and Simms, who, with the greatest skill and energy, applied the 
whole oi their staff to the execution of the older As soon as the 
equipment and outfit were ready, the officers and detachment of 
Royal Engineers left Liverpool on the 22nd of August, 1872 Pro- 
ooedmg via Quebec and the Canadian Lakes, the party travelled, by 
the courtesy of the United States authorities, through the State of 
Minnesota by lail to the head-Avaters of Red River, thence, partly 
by marching and partly by iivei-transport, reached the frontiei at 
Pembina on 20th of Septombei 

Here the contingent of Canadian officeis and employes reported 
foi duty, and the Commission appointed by the United States were 
also assembled at Red River in readiness to commence astionomical 
and sur\eying operations in concert with the British Commission 

The season was alioady well advanced, and the first experience 
of the joint Commission in camp on the Red River prairie was a 
violent snow-stoim from the north-west, which raged with great 
fury for three days, and greatly delayed field-operations. The 
sqttlers fofotold that’this was the harbinger of fine autumn weather, 
which pioved to be the case, for during the month of October bright 
and genial weather prevailed, with a sultiy, hazy, and motionless 
state of the atmosphere, populaily known *thioughout Canada as the 
Indian summer 

The position of the boundaiy-line at Red River was determined 
by astronomical observations taken* independently by the British 
and United States Commissions with the aid of the Zenith telescope, 
an instrument of Amencan invention, and admirably adapted for 
the boundary work on account of its portability, the simpjioity of 
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the observations and subsequent calculations, and the great accuracy 
of the lesults The tune occupied m determining the latitude of a 
station was about seven days, three clear nights being sufficient for 
the observations, and at Bed Biver the final results of the two 
Commissions differed by 32 feet only This diffei enco was halved, 
and the position of the boundary line, as then agreed to, confirmed 
the observations that had been previously taken by Captain 
Talliser, and Mr Sullivan, his secietary In order to make the 
most of the open weather duimg the month of October, three 
astronomical parties were organised by the British Commission, one 
of them commencing work at an intermediate point between Bod 
Biver and the Lake of the Woods, and the other two parties pro¬ 
ceeded to* the Lake of the Woods to commence operations there m 
concert with the United ^States Commission 

A difficulty presented itself at the outset as to the exact position 
of the north-west point of the Lake of the Woods, determined by a 
former joint Commission m 1826 being the terminal point of the 
operations under that Commission and the initial point of the woik 
of the present Commission undei the treaty of 1818. The point was 
described as being in a swamp, and as there was no firm ground in 
the neighbourhood, a pyiamid of logs was constructed in 1826 about 
one mile south of the spot, at an exact specified distance &om the 
point which the Commissioners at that date had agreed upon as 
the north-west comer of the Lake of the Woods, specified by the 
treaty. 

All traces of this wooden pyramid had disappeared, but the 
traditions of its constiuctipn were fiesh in the memory of the 
Indians, and, guided by the diiectionof an old man of the Chippewa 
tribe, some younger members of his family indicated to us a 
spot, then 18 inches under water, in the swamp of the distiict, 
from which spot an oak-log was dug up in our presence We were 
further aided in our investigation by some additional particulars 
communicated by Mi Barclay, the British Commissioner of 1826, 
who, 1 am happy to say, is still alive, and, though at an advanced 
age of about nmety years, retained wonderful recollection of the 
circumstances connected with the question now referred to him. 
An independent investigation from our own observations and 
measurements indicated the restored site of the old pyramid, only 
400 feet distant from the site pointed out by the Indians. This 
extraordinaiy s^eement left no reasonable dcaibt that we had found 
the old Bite, and the Indian site was accordingly adopted, and 
served as the starting point of the operations of the new Commis. 
aion. ^he pomt occurs in a grassy marsh, covered by 3 to 4 
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feot of water, and is represented m the picture, copied from a 
photograph taken on the spot 

The international houndaiy-line, starting from the north-west 
point of the Lake of the Woods, follows, by the terms of the treaty, 
a due-south line for 26 miles to its intersection with the 49th 
Parallel in the ojien water of the lake for the fiist 10 miles 
the boundary-line cuts off a pi oniontoiy of the western shore of 
the bay, pahsing over a contmuous swamp moio or less wooded, as 
shown in the accompanying plan and special survey of this locality. 
In the noitherly poition of the lino the timber is dense, consisting 
of birch and tamaiac, or species of larch, and a great entanglement 
of fallen timber covers a treacherous swamp, having a mossy surface, 
which gives way under foot, and underneath is mire and*watei ol 
varying depth 

The cutting and suivejing of this lino was attended with con- 
sideiable hardship and difficulty, camp-equipage and provisions 
being transported on men’s backs, and for this service, as well as 
foi clearing the lino, the working parties consisted principally of 
Indians 

The natives of the Lake of the Woods aie most independent, and 
little inclined or physically able for continuous hard work It became 
necessary to humour them a little, to prevent thorn from abandon¬ 
ing a work which necessitated their being knee deep in water and 
mud all day Their great spokesman, who is known throughout the 
country by the name of Colonel Wolsoley, began with a great 
flourish, and \eiy soon disabled himself with his own axe, and 
eventually settled down very comfortably as cook of the party. He 
was famous for the extraordinary load of miscellaneous baggage that 
he could collect into one bundle and carry on his back, with the 
portage strap across his forehead, and jump from log to log when 
shifting camp down the cutting 

The Indians would only work on condition that we would take 
care of their wives and families during their absence. Twelve oi 
fourteen families, accordingly, arrived and tet up their lodges dose 
to the observatory-camp, and an occasional issue to them of a little 
flour and bacon was honestly "divided among their number, and used 
with surprising economy During the pi ogress of the work the frost 
set in eaily in November, and travelling through the swamps 
became easier, though an eaily fall of snow prevented the swamps 
from being coated with a strong layer of ice, and the giound con¬ 
tinued to be treacherous till the snow along the travelled trail had 
become well consolidated by constant foot-traffic. 

The dne-BOuth line passes almost insensibly from swamp into the 

If 
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open lake, the timber becoming moie and more stunted, merging 
into willow-bushes and coaise reedy grass The actual lakcHshoro 
was indicated by a sandy beach, on which a few willows struggled 
foi existence, and the suif, which had beaten violently on the beach 
by the southeily winds, had now become frozen into most fantastic^ 
forms, while the floating ice, which had been diifted to land, was 
now packed into a rugged and confused mass, wjiich extended for 
some distance into the lake, and blended at last with the wavy 
coveiing of ice which held the surface of the lake fast Inland 
fiom the beach a belt of open marsh, fully a mile in width, had 
become coated with glare ice, 2 feet in thickness, and this ice, 
which had formed under more peaceful conditions than that in the 
open lake, was as clear as cijstal, and strangely beautitul 

The boundary-line continues southerly for 10 miles across the 
open lake, and intersects the 49th Parallel at a spot in the lake 
where the soundings taken through the ice j-howed 30 feet of 
water Proceeding then due west for 6 miles, the boundary-line 
intersects the western shoie of the lake, at which point a senes of 
observations was taken by the joint Commission on a little sandy 
ndge, whore a few poplar-trees woie found, and the only dry spot 
for miles available for a camping-ground In full view, on the 
southern shore of the lake, an independent band of Indians was 
established, who cultivated some small patches of laud, and owned 
a few cbws, the only remaining evidences of the civilising influence 
of the early French traders who settled at the Lake of the Woods a 
century before the conquest of Canada, and of whom some faint 
traditions were told to Sir Alexander M‘Kenzie on his first visit to 
the Lake of the Woods in 1789. The thriving trade which appears 
to have existed at the Lake of the Woods in furs and fisheries in the 
time of the early French tradeis, 200 years ago, has now almost 
ceased, partly on account of the supply having failed, and partly on 
account of the diminution war and smallpox in tho numbers of 
Indians now inhabiting the shores of the lake. 

The initial point of tho 49th Parallel on the western shore of the 
lake was marked on the ground jointly by the British and United 
States officers in November, 1872, when, after an elaborate series of 
observations by both Commissions, the independent results when 
staked out on the ground showed an overlap of temtoxy that might 
have been covered by the big map now before you. The actual 
difference was 29 feet, and this was most amicably halved, and the 
intermediate point agreed to as the initial point on land of the 
honndary-lme 

The furthei survey and marking of the line over 90 miles of 
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country intervening between the Lake of the Woods and the Eed 
Elver was* accomplished during the winter of 1872-3, by astrono¬ 
mical parties working from both ends This region had hitherto been 
a terra incognita unexplored by white men, and described by the 
Indians as a vast and treacherous swamp The swamps were found 
to be quite impassable for wheeled vehicles or pack-horses during 
the open season, J^ut by making a detour from Ked River towards 
the south for 25 miles, access was obtained to a point on the boun¬ 
dary 57 miles east of Red River From this point progress in an east 
or west direction was impeded by swamp, and the woik was con¬ 
tinued with much difficulty till winter set in, and the surface of the 
swamps gradually froze As the winter advanced, and the snow 
increased in depth, the working-parties were supplied with leathei 
clothing and extra buffalo lobes, and the men readily acquired the 
use of snow-shoes, while the transport of stoies and provisions to 
the most advanced parties was accomplished by dog-trams 

Although it was generally supposed that as soon as wmtoi set in 
field operations would necessarily be suspended, it was found that 
the advent of the frost afforded the greatest assistance to the woik, 
for both men and transport-animals were spared the excessive 
fatigue of working through the unfrozen swamps. It was soon 
ascertained, too, that the winter was the only time in which the 
■country between Red River and the Lake of the Woods could be 
surveyed, as the swamps were found to be almost continuous, and 
only intersected at intervals by narrow belts of timber 

Although the cold at times was intense, the thermometei's often 
showing 45® below zero, and on ono occasion 61® below zero, the 
workmg-parties were for the most part piotected at night by the 
woods, and during the day, as long as the air was still, no great 
discomfort was experienced The least wind, however, caused 
much suffering and frequent frost-bite^ In using the astronomical 
instruments, care had to be taken not to touch the metal of 
the instruments with the bare hand The observer would occa¬ 
sionally find hiB eyelid frozen to the eye-piece of the instrument, as 
•experienced by the Russian engineers in Sibena On the march, 
in a cold wind, the eyelids would be often, foi the moment, frozen 
together, 

A severe snow-storm swept over the country on the 7th, 8th, 
and 9th of January, 1873, causing groat loss of life in Minnesota— 
formers, with their families, being caught by the storm, and frozen 
in the drifting snow close to their own houses. I was out in the 
open country at the time, travelling on snow-shoes, in company 
with two attendants, and a dog-train carrying blankets and pro- 
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visions Tho dogs were stung so pitilessly in tlieir eyes and ears 
by tho drifting snow, that it was difficult to get them to face it, 
and they continually i oiled ovei on their sides, and buiied their 
heads in the snow Shelter was eventually found in a small 
island of poplais, and we kept ourselves alive by huddling round a 
lire which we kept going for about eighteen hours, when want of 
food compelled us to continue our journey The next day we 
leached an Indian camp, where we were most kindly received and 
eared for The last pait of the journey was across the open lake, 
and the true direction of travel could only be kept by running m 
the teeth of tho stoim, which happened to be as good as a compass- 
course Nothing could have made the dogs travel at the last 
except then wondeiful sagacity in discovering by scent that there 
was an Indian camp in front of them, although they had still some 
miles to go befoie reaching it Not the least distressing trouble 
was having one’s face stifled by a mufflei,^ which soon became 
fiuzen solid to one’s faco and beaid by the moisture of breathing 
It thus became necessary aftei a few hours’ travel to halt, and, if 
possible, to get into shelter, and make a hro and thaw out one’s face 
to prevent suffocation 

This storm caught all the working-pai ties of the British Com¬ 
mission at diffeient points where they happened to be at the time, 
but fortunately caused no loss of life, though two men, who were 
driving a pair of horses in a sleigh cariying supplies, were caught 
by the storm in the open praiiie, and being unable to proceed or go 
back, they lay m tho bottom of their sleigh for two days and 
nights, and were at last rescued, without having suffered per¬ 
manent injury Their horses, which they had let loose, found 
their way liack to the point from which they had started, and 
thus gave the alaim which caused the despatch of relief to the 
sufferers 

Although the prevailing weatner duiing the winter months was 
cloudy and stormy, there were occasional days and nights of clear 
weather and motionless atmospheie. On these occasions the ther* 
momoter would show the greatest degree of cold, and m tho woods 
one audible evidence of the intensity of the cold was occasioned by 
the freezing of the sap in the trunks and branches of the trees, and 
the consequent bursting of the bark with a report like pistol shots. 
This chorus would continue through the night, and the frequency 
and violence of the reports would afford a good comparative 
measure of the cold. 

On these clear nights the auroras were most brilliant, vapour- 
like, and yet perfectly transparent, so that even the smaller stars 
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csoTilcl be distinctly seen through the illuminated mist. One of the 
grandest that I witnessed formed a canopy in the zenith, and shot 
out on all sides towards the horizon radial flashes of light, ever 
varying in length and breadth, now advancing, now letreating in a 
dissolving view, and lighting up the heavens with the glow of 
early dawn 

In ordoi that the geographical position of the boundary line 
should be accuiately determined in longitude as well as latitude, 
advantage was taken of a line of telegraph connecting the Eed Eiver 
Settlement with the United States, to exchange telegraphic signals 
for the determination of the difference of longitude between our ob- 
servatoiy camp at Eed Eiver and the United States observatoiy at 
Chicago. Nino hundred miles of wire weie placed in continuous 
circuit, and instantaneous compaiisons of the local time at the 
two ends were made on five successive nights, simultaneous with 
observations on the stais, for the deteimination of the local time at 
each place. Considerable airangements were nccessaiy to have a 
staff of observeis in readine^'S at each end, and for the telegiaph- 
line to bo connected througbont, and to bo kept clear ol other 
hnsmees dining tho time of tho longitude signals In mid-winter 
the insulation of the wire was perfect, and this long circuit of 
900 miles was woiked without difficulty, and tho longitude of Eed 
Eiver Astionomical Station was deteimined with a piobable eiior 
of less than 100 yards, with reference to the meridian of Chicago, 
which had previously been connected with Greenwich. This result 
will he of the greatest possible impoitanoe in the future, as it will 
be the staiting-pomt of all futuie suiveys in the cential portion 
of the continent, where the acciiiate geographical positions of 
important points had hitheito been so little known, that the official 
maps showing the north-west point of the Lake of the Woods had 
an error of 4^ miles in longitude" || 

On Uie breaking up of the winter, early in April, there was an 
interval of about six weeks in which no field operations could be 
earned on, in consequence of the whole country being flooded by 
the rapid melting of the snow, and vegetation made little or no- 
progress till the middle of May, h^ which time night-fiosts heeamo 
less frequent At that season, one warm day followed by a warm 
night was sufficient to make the whole surface of the prairie green 
with new vegetation springing into life, and at the same time 
mosquitoes began to swarm* in myriads, and continued to increase 
in numbers and ferocity as the spring advanced. 

In order to make the most of the short summer season of about 
five months, arrangements were made to distiibutc the uoikin^ 
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parties simultaneously over about 90 miles of boundary, and attack 
the work at several points at once. To do this advantageously it 
became of the utmost impoitanco that the country should be well 
explored and reconnoitred, m order that no delay should occur to 
the seveial working parties proceeding at once to take up the work 
at convenient points This work of exploration was accomplished 
by a reconnaissance paity consisting of thiity scouts, selected from 
the Bed River half-breeds They were mounted on their own 
ponies, and armed with Spenser carbines. The scouts weie* lightly 
equipped, and formed the escoit to fhe reconnaissance officer, bj 
whom the necessary astronomical obseivations weio made for lati¬ 
tude and longitude, and at the same time a reconnaissance map oi 
the country was prepared, showing all impoitant features. The 
best route for travel was explored and marked out, the most suitable 
spots noted for halts and encampments, and depdt sites wore selected 
for storing and distiibuting supplies The approximate position of 
the boundary lino, at points where moie accuiate observations weic 
to be taken with the zenith telescope, was also marked, so that the 
astronomical parties weie able at once to pioceed to their destina¬ 
tions, and set up their fixed observatory instruments withm 100 yards 
of the boundary line 

Of the country to the westward of Red Rivei very little was 
previously known. The fine alluvial prairie of the Rod Rivei 
valley was found to extend for 35 miles to the westward, and then 
to be bounded by the fiist piairie steppe, called Pembina Mountain, 
an ancient shore-lino which was conspicuous for many miles before 
reaching it from the eastward, as an unbroken ridge of bluish 
colour, with elevated table-land beyond This iidge proved to be 
wooded with a small, though dense, growth of poplai, and the 
boundary line, after passing through 8 miles of rough ground, came 
upon the gorge of the Pembi§^ River, which flows m a deep ravine 
350 feet belowr the table-land, and 3 miles in width from summit to 
summit. In this district duiing the month of June, 1873, locusts 
wore being hatched m swarms, and in sunny situations, but espe« 
cially on the logs of fallen trees they weie most abundant. They 
were only m the crawling stage at that time, but they subsequently 
took flight, and completely devastated the crops in the Red River 
valley 

In consequence of the ground being much broken at the boundary- 
line in Pembina Mountain, the line of travel for heavy waggons was 
diverted 8 miles to the north, where the nver was found to be 
fordable after the spring-floods had subsided. After crossing the 
Pembina River, an ascent is made to the Upper Plateau and to the 
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commencement of the Great Plains which extend in one vast ex¬ 
panse, moi e or less broken, to the base of the Roeky Mountains, 
700 miles distant The Great Plains resemble a land-sea, sometimes 
perfectly level, at other times abounding m hillocks and undulating 
ground, and occasional prominences rising 30 or 40 feet above the 
general level of the plain, are met with, fiom which a panoiamio 
view can be obtained to the horizon 10 or 12 miles distant. From 
these elevations the vastness and solitude of the plain can be seen 
and realised A clayey soil, with some admixture of sand, supports 
a stunted growth of praine-grass, growing in bunches, and in eveiy 
direction across the plain buffalo-tracks, like old pathways, are dis¬ 
tinctly marked, and in many places the bleached skulls and bones 
of the buffalo aie scattered alxmt, in evidence of the vast numbers 
that must formeily have grazed ovei this distiict, and of the whole¬ 
sale slaughter that has practically exterminated them in this section 
of country During tho last sixteen years the front of the buflfalo 
has been driven back 200 miles westward. The only signs of life 
that now attract notice are the innumerable badger-boles with which 
the plain is honeycombed, and the soil is frequently found to he 
fresh and newly-disturbed by these indefatigable animals attempt¬ 
ing, as it weie, to bar the progress of the ndoi by countless 
treacheions pitfalls In proceeding to the westward along tho 
boundarj’ Ime, the first section of the Great Plains is found to be 
70 miles in width Over this aioa there is, in common with the 
whole tract of plain m the central part of the continent, no rainfall 
dining the summer months except from passing thunder-storms, and 
the growth of the scant praine-grass duiing the months of May and 
June IS altogether dependent on the moisture derived from the 
melting of tho winter’s snow, the snow-water collecting in hollows 
forms pools which supply moisture for some weeks during the early 
summer to the adjoining soil But fS: this ciicnmstanco the exces¬ 
sive heat of the sun during the month of June, and the want of rain, 
would convert the prairie-surface into a sterile waste Patches of 
^ood grazing-giound can be found in all directions; but in conse¬ 
quence of the summer drought and the exposure of this area of plain 
to the cutting winds fiom the north-west, the soil is not suited for 
the growth of cereals, but there will always bo abundant pasture 
The short grass that comes to maturity in the moist hollows and 
undulations of tho plain is ihost nutritious, and grazing animals 
would fatten on it rapidly were it not for the incessant mosquito 
plague, which drives the domesticated animals almost wild and 
keeps the strong ones from gaining flesh, and the wesdeer ones die if 
they are put to any hard work. 
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After crossing the 70 miles of plain, levelled m former ages by 
the great drift which has left great boulders of granite and limestone 
stranded in all directions, a curious elevated and thickly-wooded 
district occurs, extending for 3Jl miles along the boundary, and this 
feature, known as Ihirtle Mountain, from its shape, as seen m the 
distance, resembling in appearance the head and body of a turtle, 
commencing m United States temtoiy, piotrudes for 8 miles across 
the line into Biitish territory, wheie the pimcipal portion of the 
wood occurs, in consequence of the ground having a northern ex- 
posuie. * The wood is chiefly poplar, but oak and white birch, and 
the ash-loaved maple, aie also found, and some of the poplar-trees, 
in sheltered places, aie 2 feet in diameter The inteiior of the 
mountain abounds in lakes and swamps, so large and numeious that 
the Indians weie ot opinion that we should fail in our attempt to 
suivey and maik the boundary in a continuous line acioss the 
mountain The difficulties pointed out by tjie Indians weie not 
exaggerated, foi it turned out that the boundary, in its course ot 
35 miles in Tnitle Mountain, ciossed sixty-five pieces of water, ot 
which twenty-five are tiue lakes, with giavelly shores, necessitating 
a suivey by tiiangulatiqp instead of the ordinary method by diiect 
chaining The hill-sides supported a luxuiiant growth of wild 
pea, on which the horses fattened lapidly, and the water, though 
stagnant, was geneially good. 

A party of British surveyors and axemen was occupied duiing 
the whole season of 1873 in tracing the boundary through the 
mountain loi 24 miles to the eastwaid, when a junction was eflected 
with a woikmg party ot the United States Commission, who had 
entcied the mountain ti om the east and traced the boundary-line 
westward for 10 miles, when fuither pi ogress from that side was 
barred at the time by a lake more than a mile across, and extending 
for some distance into British and United States tonitoiy The 
vivid gieenness of the woods and the solitude of these well sheltered 
lakes, made many parts of the mountain Mugnlarly beautiful, and 
the melancholy cries of the loon or northern diiver alone disturbed 
the peacefulness of the scene. Ecd deei and boats are found m 
the mountain, and aie hunted by a few families of Sioux Indians, 
who, though belonging properly to United States soil, have taken 
refuge on the Biitish side since 1862, when they massacred the 
American settlers in the upper portion of the Bed Kiver valley 

This district of Turtle Mountain will be invaluable to settlers in 
the future, furnishing, as it does, an ample- supply of wood for 
building purposes, and fuel and wmtenng-ground for stock, while 
the adjacent plain will serve os giazing-ground during the open 
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season. During the operation of the Boundary Commission a dep6t 
Tvas kept up hero for storing supplies, and a large storehouse of 
poplar-logs was constructed, in which the care-takers hved during 
the winter months. Communication with head quarters at Eed Biver 
was somewhat precaiious during the winter, except with dog-trains, 
hut the more northerly settlements in Eed Eiver are of easier access, 
m consequence of intervening strips of timbei, wheie travelling in 
winter time would be less dangerous than crossing the 70 miles of 
open plain immediately to the oastwaid 

Tlie effect of the wooded area of Turtle Mountain is very marked 
in attracting lainfJl fiom the clond^, while the surrounding plain 
suflfeicd from drought. The thunderstorms especially seemed to 
discharge themselves over the mountain with terrible violence, and 
the lightning appears in balls of fire, plunging into the ground, 
and m suoh qiuck succession of flashes that at night the air secra.s 
to be continuously illuminated On the hottest days there would be 
occasional hailstorms, and the hailstones were sufficiently formidable 
to penetrate the canvas tents and to stampede the horses. The 
hurricane that accompanies the thunderstorm fi equently lays low 
eveiy tent in tho camp, and converts the plain for the time into a 
vast lake In the comse of half an hour eveiy symptom of the storm 
will have disappeared, and the mosquitoes will have renewed then 
attacks fieioer than before Fiomthe highest point of the houndaiy 
in Tuitle Mountain the boundaiy-markscan be distinctly seen with 
a telescope for 15 milos, and with a marked curvature to the north, 
due to the paiallel of latitude Thus a practical illustiation is 
afforded of the form and figuie of the earth 

The Gieat Plains continue beyond Tuitle Mountain foi 138 
miles, at an average elevation of 2000 feet aboi e tho sea, and the 
only bleaks that occni in tho monotony of the scene are occasioned 
by the Souris Ei\er, which, in its meandering across the plain, has 
cut out a valley of varying width from one to two miles, and 150 
feet below the plain In the sheltei thus afforded some timhei 
grows on tho bank of the stream, and there is an abundance of good 
pastuio at all seasons The operations of the Joint Commission in 
this portion of the countiy were greatly assistdd by this valley, 
which crossed and recrossed the houndaiy several times, and 
always afforded good camping grounds 

At one point in the Souris Valley, near the boundary-line, occur 
some remarkable rocks, known as Les Eoches Peic^es, which have 
long been objects of superstitious veneiation by the Indians. A 
soft sandstone, which underlies a capping of harder stone, has 
weathered into most curious figures, some castellated, and the 
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whole series presents the appearance of ruined dwellings, which 
the Indians belieTO them to be. The soft rock bears in many places 
rude Indian carvings with birds and other animals One of the 
most curious locks, with a window-hke opening, has been repro¬ 
duced fiom a photograph 

No difficulty was experienced in tracmg the boundary-line con¬ 
tinuously across the Great Plains, but the constant mirage greatly 
delayed surveying operations during the day, foi over the whole 
prairio-surface the air was in continual agitation, and on looking 
through the telescope at a distant dag-staff, the latter was*observed 
to dance with persistent contortions, and no observations on tei- 
restial objects could bo made from point to pomt with accuracy 
except in the early morning or late in the evening Unhappily 
when the flag-staves were at rest the mosquitoes were most active, 
so that the observers had not an easy task 

The geneial level of the plain is not disturbed for ifo miles west 
of Turtle Mountain, but a warning of some Change in the charactei 
of the country is given by a low-lying ridge bounding the distant 
horizon to the westward, forming a coast-line to the land sea be¬ 
neath it, and this feature, which becomes less and less defined as 
one approaches it, is the Groat Coteau of the Missouri, and is one of 
the most important features of the western plains It is the second 
prairie steppe of the North American continent, and crosses the 
country from north-west to south-east This coteau, oi prairie 
steppe, leads to a very remarkable plateau of an average elevation 
of 2250 feet above the sea, and is broken up in a succession of 
ndges, valleys, and basins, presenting in section a very broken and 
irregular profile. The boundary-line foi 60 miles crosses the great 
coteau district, and over the whole of this distance there is no well- 
defined ridge or water-course, but the same confused monotony of 
ridges and hollows. Tueso are succeeded to the westward by a 
more undulating country, in which largo alkaline lakes occur, 
and as the waters evaporate during the summer, a white saline 
deposit remains on the shore-line, which contrasts strikingly with 
a crimson plant, the Saltcomea, which fringes the salt-lakes, and* at 
once marks their brackish character. The chain of salt-lakes 
extends in almost an east and west direction for 15 miles, and over 
the whole of this distnot, includmg the Great Coteau, the waters 
have no outlet to the ocean Wo are thus on the central water- 
paiting of the continent, for the waters we have left find their 
way by the Red River into Uudson’s Bay, while the ravines that 
are now opening out to view towards the west drain southwards 
to the Mwsoun, and find their way to the Gulf of Mexico. A 
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great chaugo is now observable m the topographical featmes. 
Owing to the nature of the soil, which is of clay and very friable, 
denudation proceeds very rapidly duiing the short penod that the 
soil IS saturated with the snow-water, and the valleys are often 
scarped by deep and almost vei-tical sides, which m many places 
become baked by the heat of the sun and resemble retaining 
walls. The peaks and ridges of the olay-hills are weathered 
into most vaiied foims, some turret-shaped and others conical, and 
in many places the peaks and iidges are capped by a natural buck 
maleiial* burnt to a red colour by the combustion of the beds of lignite 
or tertiaiy coal, which is scattered through this clay ioimation The 
soil 18 unable to suppoit vegetation, and this rugged and desolate 
country, which somewhat resembles the wilderness of Judma, n» 
called by the half-breed huntcis “ Les JVIauvaises Tenes ” The 
piinciiial poition of this semi-deseit occuis on the United States 
side ol the boundary-lino, but a wedge shaped aie.i of bad lands oi 
barren soil piotrudes into British tenitory, measuring at its base 
on the boundary 7 degrees of longitude, or about 320 miles, and 
tapering off northwards to a point near the great elbow^ of the 
Sascatchewan, 125 miles north of the line In the cential portion of 
this tnangular distiict the plateau has on its north side a few 
sheltered ravines, containing small groves ot poplar anc goodpastuie 
adjacent This locality, which is of very limited aica—piobably 
30 square miles in all—was for some years, until recently, the 
winter residence of about eighty families of half-caste hunters, who, 
though originally belonging to the Bed Bivei Settlement, twenty- 
five dajs’ jouiney to the westward, w'ere forced by the migration of 
the buflalo to tia\el so far westerly in puisuit of then game that 
they woie unable to return to Bed Bivor during the same season^ 
They consequently abandoned tbeir old homo, and established 
tlicir winter quaiters nearer the buffalo countiy. This site, known 
as Woody Mountain, had been visited by many of the old half-breeds 
of Bed Biver, and, though it was supposed to be in British temtorj, 
it had never been visited by any traveller competent to determine 
itl geographical position It was consequently a mattei of great 
impoitance that the reconnaissance party of the Bntish Commission 
during the fiist summer season were able to push so far to the west¬ 
ward as to discover the position of this oasis m the middle of the 
semi-dcsoit, and but for the happy accident of meeting with a paitj 
of Sioux Indians, who said they had just come from a hunters* 
encampment, a long day’s journey to the northward, this site would 
not have been discovered that season, for it lay concealed among the 
lavinos on the reveise or north side of the plateau It p^o^ed to 
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be 22 miles north of the boundary, and 41G miles due west of Eod 
Biver It was found, fioin its position and natural advantages of 
wood, water, and good pasture, to be admiiably suited for a dep6t- 
site, from which the Boundary Commission parties could complete 
the marking of the boundary-line to the Eocky Mountains in anothei 
season 

B} pieMons agicement, suiveynig opciations were suspended 
on the 8th ot Octobei, on the completion of 400 miles of boundaiy, 
and the working paities retieated to Eed Eiver for the wjntei. 

The latter pait of the autumn season had not passed without one 
or two incidents woitliy ot recoid The heat of the sun and the 
excessive di ought duiing the summei had completely parched the 
prailie-grass, and the soil was hssnrcd in all diioctions by the heat* 
Although the gieatest vigilance was practised, the occurrence ot 
prairic-fires was inevitable, and towuids the end of August a pillai 
of smoke, visible to the noi th at a groat dist?,nce, gave the warning 
that befoie many days were past, the whole of the Great Plains 
would be swept by tiio The couise of the fiie was most capiicious, 
and often turned, b^ a laviiio oi by a slight change in the wind, into a 
new course. The advance of the fii e was noticed foi many days by 
the giadually-incieasing torapeiatuie of the air, and soon by the 
smell of the buining glass The difleicnt parties of the Biitish 
Commission, scattered ovei 400 miles of longitude, at the same time 
experienced veiy vaiied foitunes in then encounter with the file 
A suiveying paity, working in one of the ravines five or six miles 
fiom their camp, found that the fire had^ swept round behind them 
and threatened then camp with destruction They had just time to 
reach then camp, and to fear down tents and plunge everything into 
an adjoining pool, but some camp-cquipago was partially destroyed 
A commissariat baggage-tiain, drawn by oxen, was also overtaken 
by the hie, and, though a burnt patch ot ground was prepaied, and 
the oxen released fiom the waggons and driven to it, the unfoitunate 
animals were too much alaimed to lemain quiet, but rushed about 
wildly in the flames, and were badly singed. At one of the astro¬ 
nomical camps the officei in chaige, seeing the onward progress ot 
the fire, employed all the men in camp to meet the fire and save as 
much as possible by burning a circular stnp This was so fai 
successful, that about 400 acres of glass weie saved, which were of 
incalculable value to the transport animals on the return march; 
but the fire that had been started with this object at last got beyond 
control, and swept back on their own camp, and nearly destroyed it. 
The result of the praiiie-fires, which raged in different localities in 
August and Septcmbei, was that the general appearance of the 
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icouiitry was now changed from the nniveisal yollow tint to a dismal 
black, and the whole surface of the plains was as bare of herbage as 
the sand on the sea-shore The homeward maich was consequently 
rendered doubly anxious by the want of fodder for the horses and 
oxen, but by diligent search patches of grass weio found in wot 
places, where the fire could not run, and to such places mowers 
would bo sent with light waggons to cut at, much grass as they 
could find during the day’s march, and bung it to the rendoz-vous, 
where camp was pitched foi the night 

From the expenence of the previous year at Red Rivei, the period 
of the autumnal equinox was looked forward to with some anxiety, 
and the equinoctial snow-storm of 1873 was unusually severe The 
operations of the Commission had at that time advanced so fai 
westward into the plams as to be beyond the reach of fuel of any 
kind, and the line of tiavel, as well as the campmg-grounds, were 
necessarily m a shelterless country The great snow-storm com¬ 
menced suddenly on the 23rd of September, and the different 
woiking-parties, as well as the cdmmissanat trams on the march at 
tlie time, made such shelter for themselves as ciicumstances would 
permit By placing tho waggons in a horse-shoe form, and by 
stretching canvas sheets on the interior side, some shelter.was 
afforded to the horses from the driving sleet The light canvas 
tents formed but a poor protection for the men, and, in tho absence 
of fuel, there was no help for it but for them to crowd together and 
get undei their blankets The storm continued, with scarcely any 
intei mediate lulls, foi seven days, during which period tho horses 
glazed veiy spaimgly, for as soon as they were fumed out they 
would all come back to the shelter of the waggons Dunng these 
seven days of forced inactivity the hoises lost flesh sadly, and some 
became incapacitated from work for the rcmaindei of the season 
This storm bequeathed to us a substantial legacy of 8 inches of 
snow, which caused great delay in executing the concluding opera¬ 
tions of the season. The half-breed hunters who were m temporary 
camps, hunting buffalo to the westward of us, were also caught by 
the stoim, and some of them were unable to find then way back to 
their camp, and were afterwards found frozen under cover of some 
buffalo-hidos which they had stripped fiom the animals they had 
just killed 

There was nearly a month of fine autumn weather after tho 
equinoctial snow-storm, hut the winter set m early, and the Red 
River was frozen on the 28th of October for the wmter, having 
remained open for navigation for a period of six months 

Pield operations were suspended duiing the wmter of 1873-4, 
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and early in the epimg the whole loroe of the Commission, with com¬ 
missariat supplies, marched thirty-two days’ journey to the west¬ 
ward, and established the new base at Woody Mountain Fiom this 
point supplies weie sent to the working-parties who were tracing 
the boundary line through the Bad Lands. For 100 miles the 
country was most rugged and inhospitable, and the only practicable 
route for the mam line of communications lay 25 miles to the 
north. The formidable gorge of White Mud River could only be 
crossed by waggons at a point 16 miles noith of the boundary, and 
this gorge ciossed the boundary-line so obliquely, as to measmc 
7 miles from summit to summit. 

At a point 500 miles west of Rod River, the boundary-line 
emerges from the most broken portion of the Bad Lands and enters 
upon an and plain of sand, whoie ^ore is a httle soil, scarcely able 
to nourish a light sod, but a cactus-plant flounshod in great abun¬ 
dance The buffalo were fiist met witli here in great herds, and 
the waggon tiams were occasionally placed in great jeopardy by 
tbo onslaught of these animals travelling northward For about 
100 miles of longitude the plain was bwaiming with countless 
numbers of buffalo , and as they travelled, the scant vegetation was 
everywhere nibbled close, so that oui own horses and oxen faied 
very badly Some fresb-water lakes, surrounded by an abundance 
of fine hay-grass, woie found on the boundaiy-line m the heart of 
the buffalo country , and at this remote spot weie encamped, 
during the months of Juno and July, 160 families of half-breed 
hunters, cut off entirely fiom the civilised world, and depondmg 
for food on buffalo-meat They were assembled and oigauised as 
one community foi mutual protection Their home-made carts 
were arranged in a circular foira and packed closely together, 
forming an enclosure 150 yards in diameter, into which ^eir ponies 
were driven at night and guarded Around and outside the circle 
of caits the skin-covored tents or wigwams were pitched, where 
each family had its home and lived separately Great order and 
regularity prevailed in the camp, principally due to the lufluepce 
of a French priest who lived vdth them, and seemed to be their 
chief adviser Business was transacted bj a council, who met daily 
and decided wheie they should hunt On a hunting-day the 
women and children, driving the pony-carts, would follow in rear 
of the hunters Each hunter would probably kill six or eight 
animals in the course of half-an-hour’s run, and the whole family 
would be then cmplojedrior the lest of the day cutting off the 
meat—the best pieces only being taken. The well-known pem- 
mican is prepared on these occasions by pounding the meat, pouring 
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ovei it tho melted fat of the animal, and then packing fhe meat m 
bufialo-skin bags of about 70 lbs in weight when full. The half- 
biceds aie m constant collision with the Indians during the hunting 
season. 

The and cactus plain extends foi 60 miles from east to west, and! 
IS bounded on the west by tho remarkable gorge of the Milk Kiver, 
which crosses the boundary line very obliquely This gorge 
was exploied foi 40 miles of its course before a crossing-place foi 
waggons .could be found, tho banks of the valle} s being m most 
places neaily peipcndicular, and 300 feet in height The nver 
itself 18 ^ery insignificant, and at the foi ding-place, where the 
cunent was running rapidly on tho 10th July, the stream had com¬ 
pletely disappeared in the sand a foitnighi latei, and the water 
had shrunk into brackish pools 

On the and plateau, stretching for 25 miles to the ^westward 
beyond the Milk Kiver, some sage-bushes grow, and both lattle- 
snakes and tho largo piairie-fowl oi wild tin keys abound, this dis- 
ti ict being ot a similar character to the gieat plain of the Columbia 
on the west of the Bock}* Mountains 

We aio now approaching the Three Buttes, or Sweet Grass Hills, 
tho most prominent feature of tho western plains, and fiist visible 
from a point on the boundary 100 miles distant to the eastward 
From this point ot view the conical summits of the Buttes stand 
out mistily againsli the sky-line when viewed in the eaily morning, 
but aie quite lost in the ha/e of tho afternoon sun. At the foot oi 
these hills thoir influence is veil noticeable in the giowth of more 
luxuriant heibage, refreshed by the lainfall which occuned daily 
among the hills while no ram tell on tho surrounding plain. 

On passing lound the northern slope of the eastern Butte, the 
summit of which is 6 miles south of tho hue, the plain was much 
bioken and intoi seated by lavmes and ndgos, and for 26 miles the 
reconnaissance party had some difficulty in finding a practicable 
loute to the westwaid foi tho heavy waggon-trams After crossing 
much broken giound, an excellejit site for a principal dep6t was 
found a little noith of the boundaiy line, on a small stream running 
noitkwards fiom the weslein Butte 

A few dajs’ detention at this depot-site affoided opportunities for 
an examination being made ot the Three Buttes, and Mr Dawson, 
the geologist, ascei tamed that they are of igneous oiigin. They 
ioim a little mountain region of themselves, the highest peaks being 
6800 ieet above the sea, and fiom the heart of the Buttes pre¬ 
cipitous well-wooded valleys open out, in which there is an abun¬ 
dance of springs, which issue loi some distance out on the plain,. 
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and are then rapidly absorbed In the lecosses of the mountain 
homed sheep were found, and the buffado wore attracted in vast 
numbers to the luxuiiant pasture-grounds on the lull-sides 

The deadly combafs that have occuned between the Blackfoot 
and Crow Indians, when meeting in this region in puisuit of the 
buffalo, have, in some degree, made it a neutral ground But a 
recent battle must have been fought, as the bodies of twenty Crow 
Indians were found on the plain a few miles north of the depot 
camp They weie all scalped, and the bodies were qpmpletely 
sun-dned and well-preserved by the intense dr} ness of the atmo¬ 
sphere. Pi om the hill-sides of the western Butte the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains are in full view, and the mountain-peaks in a rugged and 
snowy outline stand out in full relief against the western sky-line 
Any one ascending the northern slbpe of the western Butte comes 
to the boundaiy line at the same spot where the fiist view is 
obtained of the Rocky Mountain peaks, and by this circumstance 
the locality of the boundary line in this district is identified in a 
very lemaikable manner 

The country to the westward of the Buttes consists of a gmvelly 
undulating plain, in which the watei-paiting oocuis between the 
northern and southern systems of waters At St Mary’s River we 
came upon a mountain stream flowing noithward boisterously in a 
channel full of boulders and shingle. No sight could be more 
welcome than those clear and sparkling waters from the mountains 
after two j ears’ experience of the stagnant pools and muddy rivers 
df the Great Plains Some coal was found exposed in the banks of 
St Mary’s River, and on the adjacent plateau theio were granite 
boulders, which must have travelled 700 miles from the nearest 
bed rock 

* After ciossing St Mary’s River the boundary line enters the 
Fertile Belt, which extends foi 25 miles to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains. A great change for the better is now observable in 
the soil, which is very undulating, and even hilly, before arriving 
at the actual base of the mountains A thick vegetable soil 
supplies a nob growJh of grass and groves of poplar are found,, the 
growth of which is chocked by the fires which sweep through the 
country. Although the gencial level of the ground is 4000 feet 
above the sea, the same plants that weie noticeable in the Bed 
River Valley reappear here, having been wanting in the inter¬ 
mediate country, while birch and coniferous trees are founds in 
sheltered localities. The evidence points to the conclusion that the 
climate is much milder here than in the Bed River Valley and the 
actual experience of the American settlers further south along the 
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mountain slopes is tliat this fertile stiip of country is well suited 
foi the growth of cereals, and cattle can winter out A herd of 
wild cattle that had escaped from the American settlements on the 
Missouri was found near the boundary They had supported 
themselves during the winter and were found in good condition, 
though many of them were found to have the tips of their ears 
fiozen Many of them were Texas cattle, and weie branded so 
extensively by their successive owners, that the hind-quarteis 
pre8ented,a picture not unlike the map of Europe. 

The bainer of the Rocky Mountains rises abruptly from the 
Plain to precipitous peaks 10,000 feet above the sea The hori¬ 
zontal stiata of the plains are suddenly broken by the crumpled 
locks of the mountains elevated by some gieat convulsion of nature 
to the altitude of 5000 feet above the plain , the limestone beds on 
the peaks and iidges wealheiing into the most bold and rugged 
outline, while underneath aie the sandstone beds of vaiiegated 
colours In a cleft in the hoait of the mountains Waterton or 
Chief Mountain Lake is enclosed, and by rafting on this lake access 
IS obtained to the boundary line The lake opens out north¬ 
ward to the plain, and at its northern extremity is the western 
limit to which wheeled vehicles can be taken There is now no 
impediment whatever to driving a waggon from Red River due west 
across the plains for 800 miles to the foot of the Rocky Mountains 

For the concluding opeiations of the Commission in the moun¬ 
tain ravines a train of pack animals was organised and the old 
tiail of the Kootenay Indians was followed across the mountains 
over a pass 6700 feet above the sea, into British Columbia, and the 
woik of the present Commission was connected with the terminal 
mohument constructed by the former Boundary Commission on the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains, in 1861, being the eastern limit 
to which the boundary operations from the Pacific side had been 
earned at that time 

From the mountain summit the view cmbiaces a sea of peaks 
and ridges of the boldest outlines, and between these knife-like 
ridges occur amphitheatres with precipitous sides 3000 to 4000 feet 
deep, enclosing at the bottom a placid lake, in which the waters 
from their great depth, appear of deep blue colour. Looking east¬ 
ward may be seen glimpses of the treeless plain, which extends for 
800 miles, and looking westward there is a confused mass of rugged 
peaks and ndges and pine-clad valleys, which extend in almost 
an unbroken senes for 400 ipiles to the Pacific Coast. 

The whole of the operations were carried on through the heart 
of the Indian country, but the British parties, who were always 
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on the alert for attack, were not molested by the Indians. The 
Biitish Commission had no other escort except the fortj'-four Royal 
Engineers, who were all employed on special duties, hut, by their 
presenoe and, example, good ordei and discipline were infused 
among the hiied men of the Commission. The United States 
Commission had an escort of 500 soldiers 

The whole boundary from the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky 
Mountains is now maiked by stone can ns oi earthen mounds at 
3 mile intervals across the great plains, and by iron pillara at mile 
intervals for 135 miles, marking the southern boundary of Manitoba 
As this province is destined before many years have passed to be 
the great granary of the Dominion, and from its enormous agricul¬ 
tural capabilities, much of its produce will, in course of time, come 
to Great Britain, a few concluding remaiks oonceinmg the piesent 
condition of Manitoba may bo of mteiest. 

The soil of‘Manitoba is mostly praiiie covered with grass, par¬ 
ticularly favourable for stock laising The soil is a deep alluvial 
deposit of unsurpassed richness It produces bountiful crops of 
cereals, roots and vegetables. Tho soil is so inexhaustible that m 
some places the old settlers have raised a crop of wheat off the 
same plot of giound for forty successive years 
Tho climate of Manitoba is one of gieat extiernes, and tho 
changes of the seasons are very sudden. In the course of tho six 
months’ winter, the soil was found to be fiozen to a depth of 6 feet, 
but the snow docs not accumulate in the praines to a greater depth 
than 2 feet. The snow goes away very rapidly and ploughing 
begins at the end of Apiii. Crops are often harvested in ninety 
days horn the time of sowing This is due to the gicat heat of 
the long sunny dtiys 

The drawbacks to the country aie- - 
Ist The want of markets 
2 nd Ravages of grasshoppeis 
3id. The scarcity of fuel 

The want of markets is already m couise of removal, as it is 
expected that m the course of a few months railway communication 
will he completed northward from Minnesota to Fort Garry This 
will bring the capital of the new province within fifteen days of 
Liverpool by a route available all the year round The Canada 
Facifio Railroad is also in active progress and the new province 
will eventually have two competing lines of railroad for conveying 
theii produce to the sea-board 

The plague of locusts is a most serious drawback, and the ravages 
of this insect have been widespread over the colony for the past 
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four yeais. We read, however, that there was no invasion of this 
pest for thirty-six years, from 1820 to 1857, and as the locusts of 
last summer left no eggs in the soil, the settlers aie not dis¬ 
heartened, and an increased aiea of land is to he placed under 
cultivation this spiing 

Nothing impiesses the mind more strongl}*^ than the tioelessness 
of the praines of the noith-wost, and without fuel the settlement 
of these'districts can never be successfully accomplished Much 
may be done to encourage trco-cultuie as in the state of Minnesota, 
the growth of the poplar and cotton wood-tiees being marvellously 
rapid, the timber now in existence may be economised, and piairie- 
fiieS prevented 

The "wave of emigration has set in steadily duiing the past four 
voars Pour thousand Mennonites from Odessa have migiatod to 
Manitoba, and many families are already established on the open 
jnairie along the Bntish side of the boundary They find watei 
leadily by digging 18 to 25 feet, and the scarcity of fuel is thought 
nothing of, as they are accustomed to use bundles of straw for this 
purpose A colony of 300 Icelanders has also settled m the province 
along the vvcsteni shoie oi Lake Winnipeg, and are well satisfied 
with their new homo 

The settlements to the west are increasing lapidly along the 
piojected lino of lailroad A steamer has lecently ascended the 
tSascatchewan Kivei to Fort Edmonton, and the line of telegraph 
will be completed to that point in the oouise of a few months The 
surveying parties from opposite sides are woiking towards each other 
in the Rocky Mountains for the Canada Pacific Railroad route The 
frovemment have recently paved the way for settlers by appointing 
magistrates to diffeient points throughout the new territory to the 
Rocky Mountains, and the civil authority is maintained by a force 
of 300 mounted police, under Captain Fionch, of the Royal Artillery, 
who has already established the most friendly relations with the 
Indians throughout the country 

The Canada Pacific Railroad will pass through a fertile belt of 
country, the greater part of which will, in course of time, be occu¬ 
pied by an industrious, though scatteicd population The snowfall 
along the line of route is less than at Red River, and much less than 
in the eastern parts of Canada, and one great drawback to t his part 
ot the country', namely, the want of wood for fuel, will he met 
by dev'eloping the gieat coal-fields of the Sascatchewan, where 
hitummous coal abounds 

[The above paper will he printed, with a map by the author, in 
wol xlvi of the * Journal *J 
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Major D B. Camebok, b a. (Her Majesty’s Boundary Commissioner), said, 
when be arrived at the oasis rmerred to by Captain Anderson, he found only 
one man there belonging to the settlement, who wanted an account to be paid 
for some stores that h^ been supplied to the Bntish party as they were on 
their way out The fact was that the buildings erected by the half-breeds 
were simply used as hunting-lodges when they were hunting the buffaloes 
At other times the houses were entirely deserted. Captain Anderson had 
spoken of Winnipeg, the capital of the Province of Mamtoba The fact was 
there was no otner town in Mamtoba ‘ that was the capital of it, and was 
growing very rapidly In 1869, when he first went out there, between 
St Cloud and Winnipeg there was no settlement of any kind, but now 
A branch of the North Pacific Bailway ran to the Bed Biver, and tHe railway 
was actually graded to within a few miles of the boundary hne on the 
eastern side, but on account of financial difficulties it had not been completed 
In Canada there was considerable political feeling agamst anything that 
came from the other side of the line Canadians objected to connecting 
themselves with the United States even when such objection was contraiy to 
their own interests They might in the course of a few weeks have a m4rket for 
then produce if they chose to utilise the line from the United States, but they 
would not have it, and when they got money enough they were gomg to run a 
line for themselves from Lake Superior light across‘the contment Another 
subject of extreme interest was the treatment of the Indians In the United 
States theie was nearly constant war along the whole of the frontier from the 
OuU of Mexico to the British tenitory, and an unfair commnsou had some¬ 
times been drawn between the government of the Hudson’s ISay Company and 
that of the United States The two, however, were on entirely diQerent 
footings. The Hudson’s Bay Company had had to trade with the Indians, 
and to say to them, “ Sell me those furs, and I will give you these goods, ” 
but the United States had had to say, '* Turn out, and let me have this land ” 
That was what the Canadians were going to do at the present time, and it 
was entire nonsense to hope to govern the Indians if the present system was 
continued He had read the treaties that had been made with the Indians 
for the Canadian Government they were very liberal, consideimg that tfaeie 
were only four milhons of inhabitants in Canada, but it was absurd to suppose 
that they would be able to govern the Indians and keep peace as the Hudson’s 
Bay Companjb had done. Even the Hudson’s Bay Company tried to establish 
a post at Chesterfield House, in the Blackfoot country, and put a hundred 
armed men theie, but were unable to retain the place It had been remarked 
by the author of the ‘ Great Divide ’ that tliere were three points to be attended 
to m dealing with the Indians they should be liberally dealt with m making 
terms, whisky should not be introduced into the country, and white men 
must be strict and just Whisky was at the present time strictly prohibited 
The Canadian Government had shown considerable liberality, but as long as 
they had prairie Indians to deal with, strictness and justice could not be 
carried out. It was impossible to trace the Indians into the fastnesses of the 
mountams and praino ravines in order to punish them He maintained that 
the only way of dealing with them was by means of education, and that could 
only he secured by takmg their children He would arrange to do it peace¬ 
fully if possible, but otherwise do it other ways. There were occasions when 
the Indums would only be too glad to give up their children. In front of 
Fort Good Hope, in 1840, the keeper saw mothers eating their own children, 
and when it came to that he thought it was quite possible to arrange to take 
their chillren irom them. The hunters on the oasis which had been referred 
to, hired Indian children to herd their cattle, and m that way opportunities 
•offered themselves of obtaining the children and placing them under control, 
so tltot they m^ht he educated. Thu measures which had been adopted ta 
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Cauada were exactly similar to those whicli had been followed in the United 
States, and the only reason why difficulties had not yet been expenenced in 
British territory was that the Canadians were a step behind the others m 
moving westward. It was to be remembered that Yankees traded witli 
Indians almost as freely as did the Hudson’s Bay Company. He was qmte 
sure that if the policy of the United States was carried out to the north ot 
the boundary the same result would follow as on the south, and colhsiona 
would be sure to occur 

Mr Dakby Sevmoub had visited the country in 1859, and went to hunt 
baffalo in the Tuitle Mountain In no other jmrt ot the woild had he ever 
seen a remou which made so deep an impression upon him as Fort Gany and 
the Bed liiver Settlement He was there before the largo influx of settlers 
took place, and the pnncipal inhabitants tlien were the original settlers that 
went out in the time of Lord Selkirk, and were expatiiated fiom the estates of 
the Duchess of Sutherland These old sett lei s were now obliged to take pre¬ 
caution agauist the emigrants who W'ere continually passing by the Saska- 
chewan to the Pacific lands. He could quite beai out the statement of 
the author of the Paper as to the rich character of the soil The climate, of 
course, was extremely severe, and he doubted whethei wheat could ever bo 
cultivated with much advantage there Towaids the British territory and 
near the Turtle Mountain the soil was extremely bad, and he thought it could 
never jpay lor cultivation That bad soil extended, he believed, right down to 
the Missouri, and he inferred from that that emigiation would not go on at the 
pace which had formerly prevailed towards the west There was a nch country 
on the Pacific side and a rich country on the side of Minnesota, but mtci- 
mediate and extending many hundred miles theio was a large lainless, barren 
tract When he visited the country he came iqTon the buttalo near the Turtle 
Mountain Unfortunately he uas just a week too late tor the grand cAasse, 
earned on by the half-breeds who bad thoir camp there, but ho learnt from 
them that the bufialocs had been in such countless hordes that 540 riders had 
killed mt«ro than 1600 buffaloes in a quarter of an houi. lie was also told of 
one spot where about 10,000 buffaloes were trampled to death by others in 
endeavouring to pass through a ford ot the iivei They bad been so tremen¬ 
dously hunt^ that now they had letired fuithei west He thought that the 
province of Manitoba would always be more closely connected with the colomes 
of the Pacific coast than with Canada, because ot the vast inhospitable region 
between Lake Supenor and the Lake of the Woods The Lake of the Woods 
distnct was composed of morasses with vast granite boulders, aud he did not 
supjiose It could ovei become a riclily-cultivated coimtry. The difiSculties ol 
m^ing a railway through it would be very great indeed. Minnesota, however, 
was a magnificent country, with lakes and woods something hke a splendid 
English park. He had passed through it both in the summer and m January. 
In the winter journey he had travelled with dog-trams, the thermometer being 
Jrom 80® to 35° below zero The party were obliged to sleep m the open air, 
because if they put up thoir tents in the evening they would become so frozen 
that they could not get them down again in the momuig. The half-breeds of 
the Bed Biver vrere a most splendid set of fellows, and he had never seen a 
finer cross than between Scotchmen and Indians. The French half-breeds, too, 
were capable of extraordinary endurance, and he augured better for the future 
of the Indian race than Major Cameron. In no pait of tiie world had the 
British race mixed more with the Indian race than in the northern part of 
America, and at the present time such admixture was not cons^erra any 
degradation, so that he hoped the weaker race would net have such a sad fate 
as they had had m many other parts of the world. He was glad to hear of 
the prosperity of the country, and felt sure ^at with such a g(^ foundation of 
colomsts it would eventually become oue of the glories of the British empire. 
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Major Butler said that the limits of the Fertile Belt had been set very far 
too much to the south, and that a considerable extent of very valuable laud 
ivould ^ found much larther to the north than uaa generally believed. His 
own ezmrience convinced him that beyond what was generally called the 
Forest Begion the plain of the Peace River, which at present was hardly 
known, was perhaps even more fertile than was the Fertile Belt of the Saska- 
chewan Whethei that region ivas suitable for settlers or not was altogether a 
question ot climate and not of soil, for it had everything that could conimend 
)t to the settler as far as soil was coneenied He anticipated that when the 
settlers reached that region it would also be found to have every element suitable 
for settlers so far os climate was concerned He did not think that Canada had 
anythmg to learn Irom the United States Governmeftt as to the prosier way of 
dealing with the Indians It was true that the Hudson’s Bay Comimny were 
m the position of tradeis prmianlj, but they had also been governors over an 
immense extent of teriitory, and had never come to gnef with the Indians 
At Chesterfield they pushed an adv'ancod part> into the pianies and occupied a 
post with 100 men, but could not retain it, but at that time the conditions 
of life on the prairies wore very different to what they were at the»present 
time The Blackfect that surrounded the post did not know what white 
men were, and the post had consequently finally to Ije abandoned The Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company, howevci, during a long series of years, had managed their 
attairs with the Indians without any hostility, and had manifested the strictest 
justice to thorn, which had enabled them to carry on the greatest trade tliat 
had ever been known between a civilised and a savage people, in a manner 
which must always redound to then ciedit He thought that if the Canadians 
carefully watched the dealings of the United States with the Indians and care¬ 
fully avoided whatevei the United States had done, they would get on very 
well He did not apprehend that they w ould ever come into contact with the 
Red men, if then legislation and management were grounded on right, force, 
and justice They must have force, for a Red man was like a child with the 
▼ices of a man, and must ho shown that there was sufficient force to rule him. 
When he was convinced of that he would behave very well 
Dr Hector, many yeais ago, had had the honoui of addressing the Society 
on the subject ol the same countiy winch had been described m Captain 
Anderson’s Paper, and he was able to sixaik to the accuiacy of many of the 
dcscnptions that Captain Anderson had ^ven The work in which he himself 
had l^cn engaged extended from the boundary to a very considerable distance 
northward He visited the boimdaiy-lme on several occasions, and had been 
at Pembina Mountain and Turtle Mountain. He also made an excursion 
down close to the Missouri, aud m passing saw Lcs Roches Percies. Ho found, 
ns Major Cameron had said, that Woody Mountain was not a regular settle¬ 
ment, but a mere hunting-camp, occasionally used when the bufifalo retreated 
to th^ part of the prairies He hkow’ise visited a point close to the Mil l? 
River, called the Cyprus Mountains, some little distance to the north of the 
boundary, and close to the northern confines of the Mauvaises Terres The 
other members of the expedition visited the houndary-lme close to the Rocky 
Mountains Ii'rom all that he learned he was able completely to speak to the 
stnet accuracy and faithfulness of the descnptions which had been given by 
Uaptain Anderson. The district of country that had been traversed by the 
Commission was perhaps one of the most interesting for such a purpose that 
could be found m any part of the globe More than any other unexplored, 
uninhabited country, it deserved an acouraite survey that would distmguish m 
detail dl the different points, and especially give the relative levels Suoh 
information would be of the greatest possible value to science, for it so happened 
that the boundary-line traversed one of the most remarkable regions on the 
surfiAce of the globe. The great North-American contment was a tnangufor 
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patch contained between three great ranges of mountains—^the Laurentidc 
Monotains, from the Arctic regions down to Labrador and Canada, the Alle¬ 
ghany Mountains, at a considerable angle to the south-west, and the Bocky 
Mountains north and south. It was an extraordinary thing that this triangular 
area contained no hard rocks, but was occupied by soft upconsolidated strata 
that extwded back in geological time to a very high antiquity, and still nudn- 
tained a thoroughly undistuibcd, unaltered chaiacter Along the Lauren- 
tides the limestone prevailed, which gave nse to the very fertile character of 
the soil around the 1^ River settlements, and these limestones were horizontal, 
though they belonged to the Upper Silurian Period long bock m Palaeozoic 
geology These soft rocks, although perfectly undisturbed, were equivalent m 
age to rocks that formed the principal mountain ranges in other parts of the 
world Tliey foimed the great transverse Divide of the continent between the 
waters that flow towards Behting Straits and the Hudson’s Bay territory, and 
thd waters that flow to the Gulf of Mexico by the Mississippi and Missouri 
This Divide had been leit cntiiely by river denudation, and extended back to 
the middle of the Cretaceous Pen^, and in the Estunne beds that formed the 
uppenpost level of the great unconsolidated barrier close to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, at the Three Buttes, the remains had been discovered of reptilian and 
other animals that were now totally extinct upon the Amencan continent In 
the Bad Lands, which belonged to a slightly later period, there w'as a won¬ 
derful development of the pachyderms—animals allied to the rhinoceros, hiji- 
popotamus, and some forms even assimilating to that of the elephant These 
inhabited fresh-water beds that succeeded the flrst emergence of the lands from 
the sea The soft, unconsolidated rocks had been lifted up to an average ot 
4000 feet above the sea-level, without underling any disturbance whatever, 
and quite apart from any marks of volcanic agency on such plications of strata 
as were usually considered necessary to the formation of a great mountain 
range. The 'very same strata constituting this ridge were also found close to 
the sea along the Pacific coast, where they weie very much disturbed and 
altered and mrown into bold plications, so that the more ordinary «perati(ms 
that gave nse to mountain-chams had been at work at that distant penod 
The Bad Lands formed nearly the southern termination of a great ndge of 
sand, clay, and houldeis, that swept round to the north-west at a definite level 
until it was lost towards the region of the Athabasca It maintained a tolerably 
uniform level of about 1000 feet above the sea, and tbe natuie of the matenal left 
no doubt whatever that it bad been associated with a penod of extreme cold It 
bad generally been described as the bouldcr-drift of that part of the Amencan 
continent It was a remarkable thing that the outline of that houlder-dnft 
which abutted against the Great Coteau, corresponded with the present iso- 
thermals across the continent, which also conformed in a general way with the 
present outlme of the Hudson’s Bay territory As was pointed out by Dr Rac 
many years ago, that the arrangement of the boulder, sand, and dnft along the 
basis of the Grand Coteau, which crossed the Saskatchewan above Carlton 
and came down to the little Souns River, recalled the character of the dnft 
formed at the present day by the packing up of the ice on the shores of Hudson’s 
Bay. To account for this great sweep of dnft no great change of seasons, or 
la the condition of the globe generally, or even in that particular part of the 
globe, WHS required * all that .was necessary was to smk the ndge of granite- 
flanked hmestone so as to cause an extension of the area now occupied by 
Hudbou’s Bay, with similar conditions, down to the latitude of the driftf and 
then they would have a glacial period in that part of America From the 
study of this region, therefore, great and important lessons were to be learnt, 
and he was very glad indeed that circumstances had led to a more exact 
survey of it than h»i previously taken place 
Dr Rab said the Hudson’s Bay Company could not he considered as 
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governing the Indians on the outside of their frontier, hut beyond the 
Saskatchewan, to the northward, where there were terntones three or four 
tunes the size of Britain, the Hudson's Bay Comity did govern, not by 
violence, but by firmness and kindness Not a drop of wine or spirits was 
allowed to ^ taken there eithei for the officers or Indians, and the conse¬ 
quence was that the Indians felt the Company was workmg fur their good, 
and could be thoroughly trusted. The natives were supplied gratuitously 
with food when, from sickness or other causes, they were m want Boats 
and canoes, manned entirely by Indians, would bnng cargoes safely into the 
different posts. These posts were generally several hundred miles apart, and 
such confidence had the Indians in the Hudson’s Bay Company that if a tra¬ 
veller met an Indian and wanted provisions, it was only necessaty to give 
him something with a mark on it, which, of course, he could not understand, 
telling him tp go with it to the nearest trading-pos^ and he would take it as 
readily m payment as English people would sovereigns When an Indian 
behaved badly they invariably punished him, not severely, however, for it was 
quite necessary to convince them that courage, if not power, was on the side 
of the white man When once they had learned that lesson, tliere w^s never 
any more trouble with them Ho (Dr Eae) being a ** medicine man,” never 
had occasion to chastise an Indian 

Lord SouTiiESK said he could bear testimony to ihe noble dealings of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company with the Indians under their rule He nad tra¬ 
velled for many months in the Company’s terntones, and met with great 
hospitality at many of then posts, so that he had intimate opportunities of 
observing Iheir dealings with the Indians With regard to the capabilities of 
the Indians for education, theie was a gicat difference between different tribes, 
owing partly to the influence that had been brought to bear upon them He 
had met with some who were extremely civilised and excellent Chnstian men, 
living in the most remote iiart of the Rocky Mountains, men that might be 
trusted with anything On the other baud, he had had exmnence of Indians 
who wer§ thoroughlyuntrustworthy. No general rules could be laid down for 
future dealings of the settlers with them, and collisions might occur as the 
country became more settled He thoroughly agreed, however, with Major 
Cameron tliat the only way to educate them was to get at their children 
He had frequently been told that the old Indians were not amenable to 
education, but the young Indians, if taken early, could be trained to some¬ 
thing good It was his fortune to see the first steamer that ever sailed on 
the Red River He was at Fort Garry at the time it ariived, and noticed 
the wondering looks of the Indians, who crowded on the banks to see the 
novel object While there, a few months afterwards, the first newspaper 
pnnted m the colony, ‘ The Nor’-Wester,’ came out 

Major Cauerov y;^s afraid that some misconception pre\ ailed with regard 
to his views He attiibuted nothing wrong to the Hudson Bay Company 
Ho said that they were merely traders, good and successful traders, and they 
did not injure the Indians Although they made their own profits, they were 
also profitable to the Indians 

The Pbebident wished to draw the attention of the meeting to the fact 
that the survey m which Captain Anderson had been engaged, over nearly 1000 
miles of territory, had not been a mere labour of love, or even an exclusively 
scientific operation, but a great political arrangement Defining a hounda^ 
between two great empires, like those of England and America, was a great 
step forward in the cause of civilisation. It was necessary to preserve denmto 
relations, both of territory and pohey, between two conterminous powers, 
before trade could be developed and civilisation prosper Now that there 
were a definite line and definite pacific relations between the two countries, 
he trusted that trade would be developed aud the resources of the country 
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brought to market. It would have been mteresting if they could have beard 
something on the subject of the great line of railway that was to connect the 
Atlantic with the Pacific—the Canadian Pacific line. That certauily was a 
very interesting subject, hecause upon the completion of tliat line would 
undoubtedly depend very much of the future of the countries to which the 
Paper of the evening referred He understood that at picsent the operations 
were suspended 

Major Gamebozt. —They are certainly interrupted 

The President —But in the natural course of events sooner or later they must 
be resumed, and at no very distant date, in all probability, there would be a 
complete line connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific, north of the boundary- 
line As far as gcogiapby was concerned, it must he remembered that where 
a line such as the ^undary-lmu had been once surveyed and definitely laid 
down, there was a direct basis for all future scientific operation Surveys, 
using that line as their base, could be extended on cither side until the whole 
country was as thoroughly surveyed as the regions of Europe Of couise, 
the line that had already been run through the country did not asjnre to 
trigonometrical accuracy, but it served, at any rate, as a good practical line 
for futulo scientific operations. In conclusion, the President drew the atten¬ 
tion of the meeting to the admirable pictorial illustrations of the region 
exhibited on that occasion which had been furnished by Captain Anderson 
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Donations to the Lidrary, from 27rH March to IOth April, 
1876 —La Vida y los trabajos industnales de W, Wheelwright, poi 
J B Alberdi, 1876 (Author) Notes illustiating charts of the Cioss 
and Old Calabai rivers,^&c, by J. B Walker, 1872 and 1876 (The 
Bev. Dr, H MacGiU) Bulletin of the U. S Geological and Geo¬ 
graphical Survey of the Terntoiies, No 2 (Dr F. V. Hayden), 
UeW den Emfluss dee Preiherrn Justus von Liebig auf die Ent- 
wicklung del reinen Ohemie, von E. Erlenmeyer, 1874, and Uebei 
die Beziehungen dei Ohemio zur Rechts^flege, 1875 (Boyal Bavaiian 
Academy of Sciences) Decret de S M. le Roi de Portugal ordonnant 
la Creation d’un Comitd central permanent de Geogiaphie, 1876 
(Don Josi Julio Bodrigues), Abstract of tho Reports of the Surveys 
aud other Geographical operations in India for 1873-74 (H.M 
Secretary of State for India) The Edda Songs and Sagas of Iceland, 
by G Browning, 1876 (Authoi) On the Physical Geography of 
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■part of the Atlantic between 20° and 10° s., by Captain H, 
Toynbee, 1876 (The Meteorologioal Committee). HarratiTe of a 40 
days* sojourn in tbe Holy Land, by Sir Moses Montefiore, 1875 
[{Sir M. Montefiore), Belazioni suUa reyisione dell* Estimo mstioo 
uelle provinoie di Camerino y Perugia e la Sezione delle Marche, 
di L. Yannioelli Casoni, 1847 and 1848 (J. Murray^ Eeq.). Palestine 
Exploration Fund Frospeotus, Freliminary Eeport, Catalogue, and 
Kos. i, ii., iii, and yii. of Quarterly Statement, towards completion 
of series (Major WUeon, B E.). And the current issue of publications 
of corresponding Societies, &o. * 

Donations to the Map-eoom from 27th March to 10th April, 
•1876—Map of Algeria, map of Congo, Angola, and Ben^ek, 
1823, map of United States, 1814 (8 M Drachm Esq). Map of 
the City of Mikn, map of the Environs of Milan (Antonio VaUardt^ 
EvhUaher, Milan). 

Owing to the expected great attendance of Fellows and their friends to hear 
Lieutenant Cameron on his first appearance before the Society after his return 
from Africa, the usual Evening Meeting of the Society was held to-day in St. 
James’s Hall, instead of the Hall of the University of London, the day being 
altered irom Monday to Tuesday, in consequence of the Hall not being 
available on the usual night of the Society*B Meetings In opening the 
business of the evening. His Royal Highness the Duke of EomBUBOH spoke 
as follows.— 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have great pleasure on this the first 
occasion that I have occupied the Chair since I was honoured by 
the appointment of Honorary President of the Boyal Geographical 
Society, in having an opportunity of presenting to you so cele¬ 
brated a member of the profession to which I have the honour to 
belong—a gentleman who has distinguished himself greatly by the 
journey which he has accomplished from sea to sea through the 
centre of Africa. 1 feel, ladies and gentlemen, that it requires 
little prekce on my part to introduce to you Lieutenant Cameron. 
The remarks upon this extraordinary journey are to fall from him, 
And any words by which I might precede them would only defer 
the pleasure with which you will listen to the account which he 
will give of his interesting exploit. I must congratukte the Navy 
upon the fact of its being a member of the naval profession who 
h^, with that pluck and energy which distinguish Englishmen 
in general, and, I believe, naval officers in particular—succeeded in 
Accomplishing so great a feat—a journey right across the vast con* 
tinent of Africa, and extending over a period of two years and 
eight months. Although the original object of his journey was 
to search for our late lamented explorer Dr. Livingstone, yet it 
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eventually came to be a separate and independent exploration on 
bis own part I have great pleasure m now introducing to you 
Lieutenant Cameron, and I am sure we shall all be veiy much 
interested in the account which he will give us of his interesting 
journey. 

« 

On hts Jmtney aeio»« Afiua,from Bagamoyo to Benguela • 

By Lieut V. L Catmeroit, r n 

Lieut-Camel on read as follows — 

• 

In consequence of the shortness of the time, I can do no more thair 
give a very brief resume of my journey this evening 

The first portion of the journey may be considered as that fiom 
the East Coast to Ujiji. The Expedition consisted originally of 
Dr iJillon and myself, at Aden Mr Murphy, of the lioyal Ai 
tillery, volunteered, and joined us afterwards at Zanzibar, and a 
day or two before leaving Bagaraoyo, Mr Moffat, of Natal, a nephew 
of Dr Livingstone also joined 

My first great difficulty was to provide porters to carry oui 
stores, and after nearly a mouth at Bagamoyo, I formed a camp 
at Shamba Gonera to tiy and keep the men togethei, but w'lth nc 
good results In the middle ot Maich, 1873, Dillon started to foim 
a camp at Eikoka, the furthest Balooch outpost of his Highness 
Syed Burgash, and a little beyond the Kingani A few days 
afterwards Wir Bartlc Frero came over to Bagamoyo, bunging 
Moffat with him Two daj s afterwards I joined Dillon at Kikoka, 
leaving Muiphy ill with fever under charge of the French 
Missionaries at Bagamoyo Tho French Missionaries were most 
kind and hospitable dunng our stay, and they are doing a very good 
and important work in the country They have a largo number 
of pupils, who, besides being Christianised and taught to read and 
write, are also instructed in the ways and means of earning their 
livelihood m after life Tho buildings arc erected by the lay 
brothers, and m the farm and gardens they grow most of the food 
they leqnire, so that the Mission is almost self-supporting When 
the pnpils grow np to be men and women, they are encouraged to 
marry amongst themselves, and are kept under supervision, instead' 
of being lost sight of altogether 

Theie was a gieat deal of opposition amongst the Wamoiima, 
owing to an idea (which pursued us to Unjanyembe) that we were 
personally engaged in putting down the slave-tiado, though the 
higher-olass Arabs were friendly to us. 

Moffat accompanied me to Kikoka, and then returned to Baga~ 
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inoyo to assist Murphy. On the 28th. of March, 1873, Dillon and I 
started from Kikoka, but had to leave man} loads behind, owing 
to the porters having got back into Bagamojo, notwithstanding 
my having paid the guard at the Kingani to prevent their crossing 
From Kikoka, Dillon and I marched to Msuwah, across an almost 
uninhabited country, with park-like stretches of open grass, clumps 
of fine trees, and strips of jungle, and here and th^ intersected 
1 )^ nullahs, which, after heavy showcis of ram, hecmne consider¬ 
able streams ^ 

We wore detained in one place* some days tiying to’get food, 
which was very scarce, and the villages lay some way fiom the 
I lad. I went out once to look for it, hut, owing to tnisting to 
Bombay, lost the track and had to sleep in a swamp, amid ponnng 
ram, m consequence of w^hich 1 was laid up vrith fever until our 
aiTival at Msuwah At Msuwah the countiy began to rirife more 
decidedly than it had hitherto done There was a good deal of 
cultivation about, hut tho villages weie in dens-e clumps of jungle, 
and very few strangers are allowed to enter them We formed 
our camp close to the village of tho chief, and were initiated into 
paying tribute, having to give 30 dotia to a smihng old villain, 

Fiom Msuwah w'e tiavelled on wuth an Arab caiavan till past 
Simbaweni, crossing the Lugerengeri on our third march, and 
going through a pass in the Duthiimi Hills, and then through a 
well-cultivated, fertile valley full of small conical knolls, and by 
another pass on to Simbaweni, and then across the Lugeiengeri a 
second time. From hero we followed the same route as Stanley to 
Itehenneko, on the other side of the Makata Tho difficulties of this 
swamp have been much exaggeiated, as most of it was fair marohing, 
except in one place, wheie the mud was deep, and wo could not 
get the donkeys along more than half-a-mile an hour The swamp 
must gencrall} have been in tho same condition as when Stanley 
ciossed it, the budge, after a night’s heavy rain, being out of sight, 
just as he said it was in his up-journey 

At Eehenn^ko, Dillon and 1 halted for a month to w-ait for Mofiat 
and Murphy, at the end of which time Murphy came up alone, 
bringing the sad news that Moffat had died hcfoie crossing the 
Makata Poor young fellow > his whole heart was in the Bxpedition, 
he had sold his all, a sugar-plantation at Natal, and was willing 
to expend the last farthing in the cause of African exploration 
Murphy himself was very ill when he arrived 

After a few days’ halt to enable him to recover his sti ength some- 
what, we started acioss the Usagara mountains, and then passing 
Muinyi Useghara up the valley of the Mukondokwa, by the same 
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loxde as Stanley, to Lake Ugombo, and then acioss a rough water¬ 
less country to Mpwapwa The part of the Mnkondokwa travelled 
through by Bui ton 1ms been so admirably and minutely described, 
that it leaves nothing to be desired. At Mpwapwa were three 
or four caiavans of di^erent sizes, and one of Wanyamwezi 
would have been robbed if I liad not interfeied to prevent it. From 
Mpwapwa we went on across the Marenga Mkali, and to obviate the 
inoonvenience of being without water for two days, I filled four 
air-pillows with water, which held three gallons each. After the 
Marenga Mkali we arrived at jj^vume, the first station in Ugogo, 
came into the full swing of tribute-paying, and were detained three 
or four days before it could be settled. The fiist day the chief and 
all hands were drunk, and next day the diief would only leceive 
the tribute through his 'prime minister, and he was too drunk to 
transact any business, and so on from day to day. 

There is no passing thiough Ugogo without paying tribute, for 
although the people do not as a rule fight, if the demand is resisted 
they carry off all they can of their provisions and stores, destioy 
their houses and all they leave behind, fill up their waterholes, and 
retreat into the jungles, leaving the strangers to die of thirst and 
starvation, assured of being repaid by the stores which aie to be 
abandoned foi any losses they may themselves have incuned 
This occurred two or three times when Aiab caravans have attempted 
to avoid paying mhongo 

Soon after Mvum^ we struck Burton’s loute at Kanyony^ oi 
Great Ugogo, where the same chief (Magomba) leigns as was there 
in his time. From Kanyenyo wo went on rising at the end of the 
jdam which leads up a steep wall-like range of hills to another 
idateau. On this plateau we went through a range of hills formed 
of blocks and bouldois of granite, piled about in the wildest con¬ 
fusion, and came to Usekh^, where we camped close to the largest 
boulder of gramte that, up to that time, I had ever seen Here 
again tribute, drunkenness, and delays, and then on our march to 
Khoko, where some Wamerima are settled, and where we camped 
under one of three enormous trees—our own caravan and others 
accompanying it, m all amounting to about 500 men, camping undei 
one tree From here was one march to Mdabaru, the last district 
of Ugogo, and where we finished with mhongo for the time being. 
As we weie a short waj' from wheie white men had passed before, 
the chiefs headman said we had to stop till all the people had seen 
us, in fact, he made a laree show of us 

We now entered on what used to be dreaded as Mgunda Mkali, 
or fieiy field, but which now is far easier to traverse than, it was in 
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the days of Burton and Speke Many of the Wakimbu, wbo have 
left their former homes, are busy clearing and building 

Aftei a few days we came to Jiw6 la Singa, where there were 
almost as many fantastic bouldei-s as near Usekhe, the name of the 
place meaning the rock of soft grass Here we laid in provisions 
intended to last us to Unyanyembe From here we maiched through 
a wild and uninhabited country, with much game, but very wild 
and scared, making longish marches on account of the scarcity and 
badness of the water. 

On the Slst of July, 1873, we reached the village of the’chief of 
Uigum. Heie we stopped one day to buy food, as our piovisions 
were exhausted, and for the first time camped in a village Our 
tents were crowded all day long by the natives, and at night we 
found that they had left many small but disagreeable inhabitants 
behind them • * 

Fiom here to the outlying villages of Unyanj ombe was four long 
marches through uninhabited country At* the end of the second 
we camped at a place called Marwa, where water is only to be 
obtained by digging at the base of a boulder, and no one is allowed 
to say maji (the common woid foi water), to fire a gun, or walk by 
with sandals oi boots, for fear of offending the fiend m charge of 
tlie spring, and causing him to stop the supply of water 

The next morning, as Dillon and 1 weie out on one side of the 
track looking for game, we saw a couple of lions about 600 or 700 
yards off, trotting quietly home after a night out The same 
afternoon we heard an alarm of “ Buga, Buga,” oi robbers, and going 
to the front found that a small pai ty had been robbed of some ivory 
and two women slaves, and had had a man wounded Oui men 
were very fiighlened, but we managed to get them along, and about 
5 PM. we arrived at a large pond, camped, and fenced ouiselves in. 
In the early part of the night a few awows were shot into the 
camp, but we kept watch ourselves, and made our men do likewise, 
and so the rest of the night passed without further alarms The 
next day we arrived at the outlying villages of Unyauyemhe, and 
on the 5th of August we maiched into Kwikuruh, its capital, and 
wore entertained at breakfast hy Said ibn Salim ihn Kasohid el 
Lamki, the Arab govemoi, and thoroughly did wo enjoy our good 
breakfast after the scanty fare on which we had been living. After 
breakfast ho and many other Arabs escorted us to the house where 
Stanley had lived, and wluch was now lent to us by Said ibn Salim 
After a couple of day's we had to pay a round of visits to all the 
principal Arabs, and eat with all This was a very formidable under¬ 
taking, as we had to eat something with each to avoid giving offence, 
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and this lasted from 10 a m. till 4 pm. A day or two afterwards I 
was knocked over by fever, and Dillon and Murphy soon followed 
suit. About the 21st of August, 1873, a letter from Sir Samuel 
Baker arrived in charge of some of King Mtesa’s men, and 1 sent a 
letter back by them Wo were delayed by fever, blindness, and 
other illnesses, till the end of October (and also by desertion of 
men), when Ohuma and another man arrived bringing the news of 
Dr Livingstone's death, and saying that his caravan was near I 
instantly sent off a large bale of cloth to assist them When the 
body of Dr Livingstone arrived, all the principal Arabs assembled 
at our house to show respect to his memory 

A few days afterwards Murphy resigned, and whep I was on the 
point of starting westward, having fitted out Livingstone’s men with 
stores for the coast, Dillon was so ill as to be unable to proceed. 
He wa& in groat pam, and had lost the sight of one eye by atony of 
the optic nerve, and was altogether breaking up He wanted*to the 
last to go on, but at the same time the only hope, though a very 
faint one, was that ho might recovoi if he got to a more temperate 
climate, and at last he yielded to my earnest representations. 
After he had decided to return, Murphy volunteered to rejoin the 
Expedition, but owing to difficulties about stores and porteis I 
thought it best to go on alone Dillon and Murphy, with Dr 
Livingstone’s corpse, left for the coast on the 9 th of November, 
1873, and the same day I stai ted foi TJjiji. I ti led to steer straight 
for TJjiji, but, owing to the feai all my men were in of tlie ubiquitous 
Mirambo, and the desertions caused by it, I had to make a consider¬ 
able d6tour to the south. A few days after I parted from my two 
companions I received the sad nows of Dillon’s death. Poor fellow ’ 
he was one of my dearest and oldest friends, and we had been 
together on the East Coast Clever and good-heai'ted, and always 
kind and forbearing with the men and native*;, his death was a 
great grief to me. I reached Ugunda m the beginning of December 
and there found Murphy, who had lost some of his cloth, and had 
had to send back to the Arab governor for more. After one day at 
the capital of Ugunda I went on west, but two marches out was 
met by a chief who said we could not pass that road until he had 
settled some row with the Arabs at Unyanyembe , this delayed us 
till the beginning of January. 

On the 5th of January, 1874, we reached the boundaries of Un- 
yamwezi Proper, and then across a large plain, and the S. Ngombev 
and came to Ugara, in all three distncts of which I had to pay 
tribute After Ugara I came to mountainous country—Kowendi— 
and running water, the first which I had seen since leaving 
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Mpwapwa. The mouiiiains extend to the herders of the Tanganyika ^ 
hut at XJgaga wo came on Burton’s route, and thence, passing just 
to the north of the Malagarazi Valley, wo anived at the Tanganyika 
hy a comparatively easy route Before reaching XJgaga, however, 
wo had a good deal of trouble, as the guides did not know the road, 
and I was utteily lame from a large abscess on my leg, and therefore 
unable to take the head of the caravan and direct its course On my 
first view of the Tanganyika I could scaicely compiehend it. Such 
was the immensity of the view that I fancied the grey lake to be 
sky, and the mountains of Ugoma in the distance to be clouds 
However, it dawned on me by degrees that that was the Lake, and 
nothing else At Kaw^lA the capital of Ujiji, I was well received 
by the Arabs, and, after securing the books and other things left 
here by Dr Livingstone, I immediately made preparations, and got 
away for a cruise round the Lake This cruise may be called the 
second portion of my journey, but as it has‘already been discussed 
trom the data afforded by my journal, which I sent home from 
TTjiji, X need not refer to it m detail any further One of the 
sketches will give an idea of some of the extraordinary masses of 
rock on parts of the shore In my ciuise I found ninety-six rivers, 
besides torrents and springs, coming into the Lake in the portion 
} went round, and one, the Lukuga, going out This nver flows 
to the Luvwa, and joins it at a short distance below Lake Moero 
The compaiatively sluggish cuirent of the Lukuga is accounted for 
by the le\el of the Luvwa on leaving Moero being 8000 feet, and 
that of the Tanganyika being 2700 therefore the Lukuga frlling 
into the Luvwa follows along nearlj’’ a dead level, and also meets 
the Luvwa at rather an obtuse angle, so that the water is some¬ 
what dammed back by that of the Luvwa At the junction of the 
Lukuga and the Luvwa is a large island, called Kalongwisi, and of 
the two branches into which the Lukuga is divided by it, one 
points rather up, and the other rather down stream 

I had some intention of trying to cut a way through the grass, 
or proceed alongside the Lukuga to the Luvwa, but, on my return 
to Ujiji, I found that I could not get a single man to follow me, as 
none of the Arabs there knew the road, and I could not obtain a 
guide, and none of my men would proceed without one. When at 
Ujiji I sent down the charts of the Tanganyika and letters to 2an- 
zil»r, and also the things I found belonging to Dr. Livingstone, in 
charge of my servant and two other men. As soon as I could 
a few stores I returned to Easenge, the place where Speke landed 
on the western bank of the Tanganyika Whilst abront on the 
liske I only used for myself and over 40 men, 44 bags of beads, and 
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ti large portion of these were stolen On my return I found to my 
horror that, instead of having, as I anticipated, about thirty loads, 
only four were remaining; the rest had been squandered or stolen, 
and I never could get any account of what had become of them 
Here, in consequence, I discharged all those men who did not wish 
to go any farther, and made my way on ahead from Kasenge 
with seventy, all told, m the caravan 

The next portion of the journey to be described is that fiom 
Kasengef by Nj angwe, down to the capital of TJrua. After leaving 
Kasenge we fiist crossed the southern end of the mountains of Ugoma 
(although nominally in TJguhha), and many streams flowing south 
and south-west towards the Lukuga At one place on oui road 
we passed a hot spiing, about which the vegetation was verj 
luxuriant. Many fiogs and other reptiles weie living in it The 
first country we passed was Uguhha, the people there are dis¬ 
tinguished by the peculiar and tasteful mannei in which they 
dress their hair, and the elaborate tattooing on the women’s stomachs 
Thoir clothing then appeared to mo remarkably scanty, but, com¬ 
pared with what I saw farther on, was very ample We then 
passed through a number of small tribes, which form a sort of 
dividing line between the great empiie of Tliua, of which Uguhha 
IS a part, and Manyuema, where every small village has an inde 
pendent chief. From Uguhha we crossed the mountains of Bam- 
barrd, i|pd on ai riving at their foot, came into a completely new 
style of country The huts were all built in long low streets, and 
rows of oil-palms were planted down the centie The women did 
up their hair m the most cxtraordinaiy mannei. Many of their 
head-dresses looked like an old-fashioned bonnet with the back 
out, and long nnglets hanging down then necks The men 
plastered their hair with clay into cones and patches, so that they 
looked as if they had some sort of helmet on then heads Between 
the patches of clay their heads wore shaved, leaving the scalp bare. 
In the gullies of the Bambarrd ^Mountains arc some of the most 
enormous trees that 1 have ever seen The gullies are in many 
places from 100 to 160 feet deep. You can look down from the 
bank and see trees growing from tbe bottom of the gully, and look 
up to their heads towering to an equal height above. We had 
now the full benefit on our marches of the grass of Manyu6ma, com¬ 
plained of by Dr. Livingstone This grass grows in places to a 
height of 12 feet, and the stalks are thicker than one’s finger. It 
IS almost absolutely necessary to burn the graes in front of one, in 
order to be able to get along. The people of ManyuSma are a very 
fine-lookmg race, but roughly armed with shields and heavy spears , 
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they have no knowledge of bows and aiTows A gieat deal of iron 
is worked in the country, and they are voiy expoit smiths. The 
iron ore is of a black shiny sort. At one village, Karunga, some 
Arabs with whom we weie in company got into tionble with the 
natives, and had a fight. I told them that if 1 -was attacked 1 
would defend myself, but I refused to allow my men to go out and 
fight on their side, as I believed these Arabs (or lather Wamenma) 
were more in tho wrong than the natives , and after the engage¬ 
ment I used my influence to effect the release of the slaves taken 
by the Arabs. 

A few days after this ive anived at Kwalcasongo, where I found 
an Arab settlement. I had to stay tbeie neaily a week The chief 
of this village is called Kasougo, but he must not be confounded 
-with the gieat Kasongo, chief of all Uma, being, m fiiot, simply the 
chief of one village, and by trade a working blacksmith. From 
Kwakasongo I went by land thiee marchies to Kumbwi, on the 
Lualaba, and there, aftei a great deal of trouble, 1 obtained boats to 
take mo and a few of my men on to Nyangw6 by river, leaving the 
lest to follow tho route on shore. At Nyangw6 theio is a large 
poimanent settlement of Arabs and Wamenma, the houses of the 
Aiabs aie on one small eminence, and those of the Wamenma on 
another. Hero the bed of the river has a very rapid fall, and its 
current is very fast—^fiom 3 to 4 knots opposite Nyangw6. 1 
measured the width of the river at this point with a sextant, and 
found it to be 1020 yaids , in many places it is much wider. The 
depth opposite Nyangwe towards the end of the dry season is, on 
an aveiage, over a fathom, -with channels of 3 fathoms in depth. 
The river is full of crocodiles and hippopotami Whilst at Nyangwe 
no less than three or four slaves were earned off by the crocodiles 
when going to fetch water at the river If they had not been so 
lazy, they might have fetched the water from a spring only a very 
little further off. 

After having been detained at Kjangw^ about three weeks, 
a paity of Arabs came in from the south side of the river— 
where they had been fighting with the natives—bringing news 
that Tipo Tipo was coming up fiom his camp, in order to make 
peace between the Aiabs at Nyangwe and King Bussuna, a 
friend of his who had been attacked by tho Arabs from NyangwA 
Tipo Tipo, whose Aiab name is Hamed ibn Homed, I may say, in 
passing, is the first Arab who reached^ the Lom&mi from the soutb^ 
east. During the whole time 1 was at Kyangw6 1 -was only able ^ 
get one small canoe. Tipo Tipo on his arrival told me that if I 
would come down with him to his camp, some eight marches south 
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of Nyangw^, I should from there be able to find my way to a great 
lake, into which the Lualaba fell. 

When I reached his camp, I found that the chief on the opposite 
side of the Lomfimi refused to let me pass, saying that no caravan 
had over been through his country, and if anybody tried to pass, he 
would fight them W'‘hen at Tipo Tipo’s camp I heard of a lake 
called Iki, which I believe is the Lake Chebungo, or Lincoln, of 
Livingstone, which is a little to the west of the Lom&mi, and on 
the Luwembi. I met many people who had been across to the great 
lake of Sankorra. According to their accounts, this lake was fioin 
ten to fifteen days’ journey off, the discrepancy in time arising from 
the different lengths of the day’s marches Here I saw cloth and 
other stores, which had been brought across from the lake by the 
native, traders, who also repoited that on this lake there were men 
who wore trousers and hats, bad very large boats, capable of holding 
from 180 to 200 men, with masts and sails, and on which they had 
fires for the purpose of cooking their food. These at the time I sup¬ 
posed to be Portuguese Pombeiros from Eassange, or perhaps white 
Portuguese. On the refusal of the chief to the west of the Lomdmi to 
allow me to pass, I liegan to inquire what oouise I should adopt in 
Older to get to the Great Lake, and was told that if I went down to 
the capital of Kasongo, I should there find Portuguese tiaders, in 
evidence of which I was shown a Portuguese soldier’s coat, which had 
come from near that place, having been brought there by a trader fiom 
BihA After a few daj s Tipo Tipo gave mo three guides, natives of 
Urua, to show me the road to Kasongo’s capital There is yet another 
Kasongo, who is chief of the distiict wheie Tipo Tipo is settled, 
and who is comparatively powerful, but at the same time he and 
nearly all the chiefs to the south of Lualaba pay tiibute to the great 
Kasongo of Urua. Leaving Tipo Tipo’s, we wont nearly south, going 
close along the r^ht bank of the LomSmi At many places the people 
weie very friendly, but in others so many repoits had come that 
no caravans came near there for any other purpose than getting 
sieves, that the villages were deserted, and we were often in 
•difGlculties about food Down to 6® 10's. we were constantly crosbing 
small afSuents of the Lomtmi, and fiom time to time having 
glimpses of the nver itself Here we crossed oue of two branches 
into which it splits, forming a sort of island As we were passing 
through a strip of jungle some people commenced shooting at us, 
and an airow glauc^ off my leather coat. I ran this man down and 
gave him a thrashing, but would not allow any one to fire in 
return, and walked straight up to some people who were in front of 
ns, we tried to make a palaver, in which, after a tune, we were 
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finooessful, and we went on with the natives as the best of friends 
From there we crossed this branch of the LomAmi, called the 
Liikazi, again, and passed down south through villages and jungle 
alternately, till we arrived at a place called Kamwawi Here, on 
the day we arrived, as I had no faith in my own guides, I engaged 
others to show us the direct route to Kasongo’s capital, and paid 
them to do it In the afternoon women and children were about 
our camp selling food, and everybody seemed most fiiendly Next 
morning, as we wore packing up for the road, I missed my*pet goat, 
Dinah, and asking where she was, I was told that she slept outside 
the camp I went to look for her, and walked up into the village 
to ask about her, and so little did I suspect any harm, that I had 
no gun or pistol with me, and the man who accompanied me was 
also entiiely unarmed When we made inquiries about th© goat 
the nativea> began shooting at us Some of my men ran up and 
brought me my riflo and pistol, and the remainder packed up all 
our stores, and came into the village For a long time I would 
not allow my people to fire At last, as the natives were closing in, 
and a large body of from 400 to 500 men came up from the road 
which we had intended to go, I at last allowed two or three sho% 
to be fired, and I believe one of the natives was then shot through 
the leg After this wo commenced a parley, and it was proposed 
that my goat should be returned, and that one of my men should 
make brothers with the chief, and that we should exchange presents 
and be good friends While that was going on, anothei large party 
came in, headed by a chief, who told the people of the village that 
they should not be such fools as to make peace with us, as we 
were a ^ery small caravan, and they would be able to kill or 
make slaves of the whole of us, and share our beads and stores 
amongst them When they arrived, the people again began 
shooting at us I would not allow my men to fire, for fear of 
breaking off the negotiation, until the men closed in, throwing 
their speaiB at us I then fired two or three shots close to some of 
the natives, set fire to one of the huts in the place, and told the 
chief that if he did not take his men off", I would bum the village 
down, they had already bui ned our camp On this he said, that 
if we left the village we could go unmolested So the guides that 
I had got from Tipo Tipo said, that if we went off some ten or 
twelve miles, to another village to the eastward, we should find 
people that were fnendly towards us We marched from ten m the 
morning until sunset, through thick grass and jnngle At ev«y 
slip of jungle the natives closed in upon us, shooting, and we had 
two or three men wounded, but it was next to useless returning 
VOL. XX. 2 b 
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the fire, as we could not see them, and being short of ammuni¬ 
tion, I was afraid of wasting it. At sunset we arrived close to a 
village called Mkat6t4 (which 1 afterwe^rds re-named Fort Dinah, in 
memory of the goat), and I told the guide to say that we wanted to 
be friends and to camp there, their only answer was a volley of 
arrows. As we weie unable to stop out in the night in the jungle, 
with all these fellows round us, I called out to my men to follow 
me and storm the village. Four men followed* me, the lest, except 
one or two men, with Bombay, who was told to look after the 
stores, ran away. Luckily the natives ran the other way When 
we got into the village I burned all the huts down but four, and 
my men coming up, set to work to make a fortification, the four 
huts formed block-houses at the comers, and the walls were loop- 
holed, and the thatch was tom down for feaV of fire. We made a 
stockade of banana-trees, doors of huts and poles from the walls 
of those we burnt down, inside we dug a trench, with caith up 
against the fence, and a bank inside it again. This we loofed over 
With other doors, so as to protect our heads and backs from the fire 
of the opposite side Here we remained five days We weie 
being constantly shot at, and some men wounded. We were 
fortunately close to w'ater and plantations of cassava, so that we 
were well supplied with food and dunk. The guide told me 
we must shoot some of the natives before we could got out of 
our prison, and at last I was forced to use my gun The report 
of my heavy rifle they soon learned to respect. At the end of five 
days we made peace, they having been cowed by some of tlieir 
people being killed and wounded We found that some of those 
who had been attacking us were lelations of our own guides, but, 
notwithstanding this fact, our guides had lemained faithful to 
us the whole time The natives, after the fight was over, offered 
an indemnity, which, however, I did not accept, but wo exchanged 
presents as a token of friendship Our guides now took us south 
again, and, after a few days’ marches, they heard that the head 
guide’s fathm:, who was a chief, having neglected to pay his tribute 
to Kasongo, his village had been destroyed Our guide was therefore 
afmid to go on; but, by dmt of lying, he persuaded me to go about 
twenty or thirty miles more to the east; ail of which distance I 
had to tramp back again in order to get to Kasongo’s. A few days* 
journey from Kasongo’s capital I met some men belonging to 
Jumah Herikani, who were out trading for ivory, and looking for 
food; they gave me a man belonging to Kasongo to show me the 
road into Jumah Menkam’s permanent camp. On my arrival there 
I found a lai^ camp, and learnt that there was a Portuguese trader 
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near, called Alvoz, a native of Dondo, on the Kwanza; hut for the 
last thirty years or so he had been settled at Bih4 He fold me that 
in a short time ho was going to stait for Bihe oi Kassauge, towards 
the West Ooast, and offered to show me the road down to either 
Benguela or Loanda At first he told me that he was going to 
Kassang^, which was in the direct line tor Loanda, hut this was 
only one of the numerous falsehoods he used to invent As he 
said ho was not going for some little time, I fiist set off north for a 
few days to see Lake Mohrya, which is interesting, as ornthis lake 
there are villages with huts huilt on piles, lesemhling the lake- 
villages which have heen lately discovered in the Swiss lakes 
On my xetum to Kilemha, as Jumah called this camp, I heard that 
Kasongo was still away, and, after wasting some days trying to get 
guides from his wife, Fume a Eenna, to take me down to a large 
lake that I heard of in the course of the Lualaha, I set off without 
any, and on arriving at Kowedi, six or seven‘hours’ maich from the 
Lake, I found my passage harred hy a chief, who said he had orders 
to allow no one to pass the Lo\ oi, which was between us and the 
Lake, as a brother of Kasongo, called Dai>i, who was up in arms 
against ^him, was living with a chief tliorc, hut that Kasongo was 
neai, and if I sent to him I should, perhaps, bo able to get leave 
However, I was able to send men across to the Lake, and they 
brought hack news that the Lake was veiy laige, hut very much 
encumbered with floating vegetation, on which the people laid 
trees, and on them again spread eaith and bnilt their huts, and 
grew provisions on these floating islands, which they cut adrift 
from the mam mass, and at times they used to shift about from one 
portion of the Lake to another. This Lake Kassali, or Kikonja, 
was also remarkably full of fish, and I believe one of the reasons 
why I was not allowed to go there, m addition to the oiders of 
Kasongo, was, that the fetish-men of the chief said that if I saw 
the Lake it would dry up, and tharf: they would lose all the fish on 
which they, in a great measure, depended for their sustenance. 

The men 1 sent to Kasongo could not find him, and therefore 
I had to be content wnth a distant view of the Lake I then sent 
back to Kilemba to try and get a guide from Fume a Kenna, but as 
none appeared after a delay of over three weeks, and I being ill 
with dysentery, I determined to return to Jumah Menkani’s The 
day I got into Kilemba I met the guide coming out, having evi¬ 
dently been sent on the news of my return. I heard also that 
Kasongo himself intended leturnmg into his own compound, which 
was between the Arab and Portuguese camps; that he would be 
there in a few days, and during my absence ho had heen there, and 
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expressed great disappointment at not seeing me, and bad said that 
if I came back again I was not to be allowed to go awaj until he 
returned. 1 went Over to see Alvez, and asked him when he would 
be ready to start, “ Oh,” said he, “ directly Kasongo comes in I 
have already packed my ivory, two or three days to say good-bye, 
and then 1 am off 1 shall not stop anywhere on the road, perhaps 
we shall stop three or lour days in all to buy provisions, but we 
shall reach Bih4 in fifty or sixty days” This was tlie end of 
December It was nearly six weeks before Kasongo came, and 
then we were delayed, first to see a great lev6e of the chiefs round 
him, and afterwards by the death of one of his sisters, and vanons 
other excuses, till one day I heard that Alvez had promised to 
build a house for him at a new settlement, which he was going to 
form , I went over to protest against this, and at first was told it 
was untrue. Afterwards he said, “ Oh, the house w'lll only take fom 
days to build ” I went some days afterwards, and was told that 
Alvez' head-man had gone to build the house, and I should not have 
to wait at all However, it was February, 1875, before wo made any 
move, and then when wo came to the place where the house was to 
be built, there was not a sign of it We were twenty days building 
the house, and my men had to do the principal part of the woik, 
and 1 had to superintend almost the whole, and lay it out Soon 
after the house was commenced, 1 heard that Alvez had men at a 
place called Kanyoka, some little distance off, on the boundary 
between the dominion of Mata Yanvo and Kasongo These people 
had not been heard of for upwards of a year, and Alvez said he must 
get news from them before he could proceed to the coast On 
account of all these numerous delays, 1 tried to get men to proceed 
overland to Sankorra, but was unable, then I asked Kasongo to 
give me boats or canoes, of any sort, to go down the Lom&mr 
again, and so get back to the Congo by that iiver In reply he said 
that 1 had too small a caravan to travel by myself, and as he could 
not guarantee my safety alone, he would not allow me to travel 
except with Alvez* caravan, unless I went back and stopped with 
Jumah Meiikani, so I had the choice of going on with Alvez or 
returning to Jumah, and perhaps waiting in Kasongo’s country for 
over a year without the means of getting away. 

The Kanyoka people returned in the middle of May, and in the 
mean time Alvez had left Kwarumba, a son of Major Coimbra, of 
Bih4, to go away on an expedition in search of slaves. A few days 
after the arrival of the Kanyoka party, ultimately we were enabled 
to start for Lunga Mandi’s, ten days' march south and by west of 
us. In the mean time, through the gross folly of one of my mmi. 
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our camp was burnt down All my portion of it was destroyed, 
and I had very great trouble m saving my ]oumals and papers. 
Indeed, if my sei vant and one or two men had not worked very 
pluckily the whole must have gone Old Bombay was drunk and 
foolish at the time, and never turned up until after the fire was 
over, having lost his rifie and pistol, but having all his clothes 
saved by some other men A few of the huts belonging to some of 
Alvez’ people wore burnt down, and for articles alleged to have 
liecn lost, but which, for the most part, had no existences I had to 
pay most extravagant piioes 

The fourth section of the journey was from Kasongo’s capital to 
the West Coast at Bengu^la We fiist crossed the Lovoi, and then 
nearly along a wateished between rivers running to Lualaba above 
Kassali, in a south-easterly direction, and those joining the same 
stream in a lowei part of its course, but running nearly north 
Aftei that we passed neaily along the watershed between the Zambesi 
and the Congo, until we ainvod in the basin of the Kwanza 

After crossing the Kwanza and leaving its basin, we passed 
several independent streams lunning into the sea between the 
mouth of the Kwanza and Bonguela 

I arrived at Benguela on the 4th of Novombci I have already 
^ald that from where wo had built the house for Kasongo we had 
marched ten daj s down to Lunga Mandi's He was a sub-chiet 
of Kasongo, but had considerable powei Ileie I was told we 
jshould ha^ e to stop three oi fonr days in order to buy food, but 
having boon theie four days, a small caravan, under the charge of 
a slave of a Poituguese meichant atDondo, anived, and 1 was told, 
“ Oh, then, you must stop another day for these people to buy 
food ” The next day I asked, “ Is everything right as to the 
load?” and the answer was, “Oh, yes, and we are ceitam to go,” 
and in the morning, W'hen I was woke up, I was told there would 
be no maich that day Alvez’ men lefused to leave without their 
fi lends, who weie away with Kwarumba. I went to Alvez, and 
,said, that wheu he allowed Kwarumba to go for slaves, he had pro¬ 
mised that it should cause no delay in the starting of the caravan; 
but that if Kwaiumba did not letum, then we should go on with¬ 
out him Alvez said he was not waiting foi him; but was waiting 
for a man who had not leave to go, who was a very great man 
among the natives of Eek4, of whom the caravan was principally 
composed At last, by dint ot putting the screw on very sharp, 
we got away after a delay of three weeks. At the first camp 
we were delayed by people going to look for their runaway slaves. 
The next morning, when I was ready to start, a message oamo, 
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march, Kwarumba is coming up with his slaves, 70 U must wait 
that day for him ” 

Alvez was especially impel tinent on this day, and if I had. not 
learned patience pretty well, I heheve I should have shaken him 
out of hiB rotten old clothes J believe before we left Lunga 
Mandi’s, news had ainved that kwarumba was on the road, or we 
should not have got away at all. Kwarumba arrived that after¬ 
noon with a string of fifty or sixty wretched women, carrying 
heavy loads of plunder, and some of them with babies in their 
arms These women represented as many as forty or fifty villages 
destroyed and ruined, most of the male inhabitants having been 
killed, and the rest driven away into the jungle to find what sub¬ 
sistence they could, or die of starvation I have no doubt that 
these fifty or sixty slaves icpresented upwards of 500 people, 
either killed in defending their homes or who had died of starvation 
afterwards, besides a much larger numbei rendered homeless All 
these women wcie tied together round their waists with thick 
knotted ropes, and if they lagged on tho maich, were most unmer¬ 
cifully beaten The Portuguese half-castes and black-traders aio 
most biutal in the treatment of their slaves, the Aiabs, on tho 
contrary, as a rule, treat them kindly Slaves taken fiom the centre 
of Africa, like these, do not, as a rule, reach the coast on tlie con¬ 
trary, they are taken down to Sek^letu’s countey, where, owing to- 
several causes, the population is scanty, and slaves are in demand 
and are sold for ivory, which is afterwards brought to the coast—a 
caiavau usually making a journey towards the centre and then on 
to S4k51etli*8 country, and so on alternately. 

On our next few dajrs’ march we passed near the sources of the 
Lomdmi, and we also passed several streams lunning into the 
Luburi, which is an affluent of the Lualaba. All this country was 
very beautiful with hills and woods, and marvellously fertile. 
Here we were beginning to nso out of the broad valley of the 
Lualaba, and as we came to a height of about 2600 feet above the 
sea, the oil-palm ceased to flourish Befoie this, in tho valley of 
the Lualaba, the oil-palm-tree had been most wonderfullj- plentiful 
indeed, the people of Bihd osuried down large quantities of oil 
with them to sell in their own countiy. The country of Ussambi,. 
which we wore passing through, is a State which properly belongs 
to Kasongo, the natives, however, pay tribute both to Kasongo 
and Mata Yanvo, as, being much nearer to the latter chief, they are 
afiaid of being persecuted if they neglect his claims All of them 
say that Kasongo is their proper chief. 

From this place we went on through Ulfinda, which name 
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Mr Cooley says means wilds or fbiests, and, I should think, with a 
very great deal of truth, as the whole country is a mass of jungle, 
the only small olearanoes being just about the villages, and they 
only coi^st of two or three huts, with three or four acres of 
clearing. 

Passing through Ulunda, 1 heArd that Mata Yanvo was in flight 
from his capital, having committed some atrocious barbarities on a 
woman. One of his sisters, who was almost as great a person in 
the oountiy as himself, had foimed a conspiracy against ^him, and 
ho was obliged to fly with three or foui of his own immediate 
followers, and was then on the road to his kinsman and friend, 
Kasongo, to ask assistance to reseat himself on his throne 

After Ulunda we came into Lovale, and passed close to the 
sources of the Lulua and the Zambesi, beyond these we came to 
enormous plains which, in the lainy seasons, are covered with 
water about knee-deep, and this cxtendsi across between the 
affluents of the Congo and the Zambesi. There are enormous 
quantities of fish all over the country when flooded, and the 
natives take advantage of the slight dififerences of level to build 
small dams, by which, when the floods subside, the fish are im- 
piisonod These fish aie then dried, and form a very important 
article of commerce with the people on either side, in fact, we 
were obliged to buy fish with othei stoies, because we were told 
that people in front would accept nothing but fisb, saying that 
people coming from the interior ought to lay in a store as they 
passed through the fish distiicts. 1 passed across Dr. Living¬ 
stone’s loute from S6k41etu’s to Loanda at Kalendi’s, |pid found 
that the people still remembered him from the fiiot of his having 
had a riding-ox 1 did not see Lake Dilolo, although I heard 
sufficient about it to enable me to place it pretty correctly, and I 
believe it agrees very nearly with Dr. Livingstone. At this time 
the Kassabi was at a varying distance ol fiom ten to fifteen nudes 
to the north of us, and continued so until we passed near its source. 
After a few days, we came on to Sha Kelembe’s, a place at which 
the map which I forwarded of the interior terminated, and which 
was altio the boundaiy between Loval4 and Kebokwe. From there 
wo began to leave the plains, and to get gradually into a hilly 
cotmtry, and went on to Mona Peho’s, where we were detained two 
01 three days. Kebokwe is a hilly and well-wooded country, and 
well watered, but almost the only produce is beeswax, of which 
there are enormous quantities collected by the natives, and many 
oaravans from Bih6 and Bailfinda come there to buy it. Out of tbe 
honey, which otherwise would be a mere drug in the market, they 
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make a sott of moad, ‘which is quite clear, and rather strong. Peho 
IS chief of only a poition of Kehokw^, the country, in the time 
of his grand- or great-grandfather, having being split up into four 
parte, ‘Which are now independent of each other ^ 

From Peho’s we turned slightly north of west, and passed close 
along by the sources of the Lumeji, ‘which takes its rise from a 
small basin, about seventy yards in diameter, at the upper end of 
a narrow valley. A few days after leavmg Peho*b wo got into Kim- 
bandi, and there we met the Hist regular caravans from Bihe, who 
were there collecting beeswax, and also some belonging to Silva 
Porto, under charge of slaves going to Katanga. 

The country here became moie hilly, and continued till we came 
close upon the Kwanra , where I passed the Kwanza it wfis ten or 
twehe feet deep, and from 120 to 130 yards wide. The country 
on bofh banks of the Kwanza is called Kimbandi, but about an 
hour and a half, or so, from the river Bih4 commences, the Gan- 
guellas, which may be seen maiked on some of the old maps It 
is merely a collective term foi the tribes eastwaid of Bih4, and 
means much the same as the term Washenzi in the Zanzabai 
language—simply the uncivilised or heathen people 

After the Kwanza we next crossed the Kokema, one of its im¬ 
portant aiBuente, which at that point was some 50 yards wide and 
about 10 feet deep The next day we arrived at Komananti, a 
settlement of Alvez, which was joined on to a native village 
Here I was again delayed for a week by Alvez putting off things, 
and saying that he wanted to get guides, and get this and that 
After th^ 1 left there with anothci man, who was a partner of his, 
but who behaved much better, and who was to be my guide right 
on to Bengu^la The first day after we left we maiched a long 
distance, and arrived at a village belonging to tSenor Giiilherme 
Gonsalves, a Portuguese merchan't, settled at Bihd, and the next 
day we arrived at Kagnombo’s, the chief of all Bihe This town was 
the largest I had seen in Africa, being 4 or 3 miles in circumference, 
but a large portion of the interior was taken up by pens foi pigs 
and cattle, and tobacco grounds, there were also three gullies, in 
which were sources of streams flowing to the Kokema I had to 
present King Antonio (Kaguomhe as he called himself) with a gun, 
and a leopard-skm which 1 had spread out in the hat that was 
given to me to sleep in When the secretaiy, who could not write, 
called to see me, I was told I must give him something, or else 
there would be trouble. The next morning I went to see King 
Antonio, and first of all uent into a small outer ooui‘t» the doors of 
which were guarded by men wearing red waistcoats with white 
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backs, whom he called his soldiers, some were armed with bows and 
others witii spears, and a few of them with old flint-lock muskets. 
They only pnt down a stool for me to sit on, and brought in a 
large leather chair, studded with brass nails, for Kagnombe, on this 
I sent up to my hut to get my own chair to sit on After a time 
King Antonio anived, dressed in a suit of black clothes and an old 
wide-awake hat, but without any boots, and a Scotch plaid over 
his shoulders, and held up by a small boy, and looking very diunk 
indeed. He first informed me that he was a very great man, but 
that as he had heard I had been so long on the road he did not 
want a groat present, but I must remember him if ever I came back 
there again Ho also informed mo that he was not the^same as 
any of the other chiefs in Afiica, because his name was Antonio 
Kagnombe, and that his likeness had gone to Lisbon, and I 
must not think he bad not finer clothes than those he had on, 
because he had clothes with gold-lace and other fine things 
After a while we went into an inner enclosing, and there^the stools 
and chairs were ariauged m a circle, and he went to one of his 
houses and brought out a bottle of aguardiente, and wanted every¬ 
body to have a drink round, but he took care to have the largest 
nip fur himself, aftei which there was a little palaver and 1 went 
away to my hut, and the next morning I got awaj and maiched 
over to the hou6e of Seuor Gon 9 alves Here I was astonished at 
finding myself m civilisation once more The dming-ioom into 
which 1 first went was all painted in a pattern, and the ceiling 
made of white cloth, and a clean cloth on the table, Vinho Tinto 
to dnnkf and good cooking, with preserved meats, butter, |nd othei 
things of that sort, and tea, coffee, and brandy 1 had only come 
there with a small party, leaving most of them to go sh-aight from 
Komananti to^ the house of another Portuguese trader, as 1 had to 
make a considerable round in order to pass by the chiei*s town 
to Senoi Gongalves’ own settlement 
Bemainmg there one might, 1 marched through an open praine 
country, with a few bushes and trees, and intersected by many 
streams, to the settlement of Joflo B Ferreira, who enjoys the posi¬ 
tion of a distiict judge, on account of his having travelled a good 
deal. 1 had heard of his having reached nearly to Kasongo’s 
country before, and he was now preparing for a journey m the same 
direction, in cider to buy slaves to sell for ivory in SSkcldtu’s 
country. He vras very civil and hospitable, bnt there is no doubt 
the presence of men of his stamp in the country must injure the 
- piestige of Europeans, even Senor Gongalves, who is a very nice 
and gentlemanly man, is not allowed to go into either of the chief 
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Biliu'a own enolosiires. There is a sort of banyan-tree a short 
way outside them, underneath which are several stoneE^ on the 
highest of which King Antonio takes his seat, and the white traders- 
have to sit down almost at his feet. Close to the settlement of 
Ferreira is that of Senor Silva Porto, which is now in charge 
of slaves, Senor Silva Porto having settled at Benguela, he is, na 
doubt, known to most here from his travels, which were discussed 
by Cooley and MacQueen. Just aftei leaving Ferreira’s settlement 
we passed over a country reminding one very much of the Wiltshiro 
Downs, with largo clamps of trees surrounding small villages, and 
in the dips betw eon the different rises, streams, some flowing to 
the Kokema, otheis into the Fuito and Kutato. On leaving the 
country of Bihd we arrived in Bailunda, the boundaiy between the 
two being the Kutato, whore we saw an extraordinary sight. A 
moderate-sized stream came up from the south-east, but where wo 
crossed there was a regular burst of cascades from the hiU-sides, 
supplying at least two-thirds of the water that was mnning down 
the main stream, the water came out of the bides of the hill just 
like the cascades at the Crystal Palace, except that it was much 
more picturesque. From this place we marched through one of 
the loveliest countiies jou can imagine, mountains in all dixbc- 
tions, of beautiful forms, many of them coveied with trees, small 
knolls, crowned by villages, sheltered by enormous trees, having a 
very European appearance. Some of the views require a Long¬ 
fellow or a Tennyson to describe, or a Claude or a Turner to paint. 
Passing through this country we had a great deal of ram, and my 
men began to break down at a place called Humbi; one*of them 
died. The day after, as 1 was bringing up the rear of the caravan, 

I found I could not get the men along at all, taking eight or nine 
hours doing what might have been marched m about jtbree. On ar¬ 
riving in camp, I set to work to think what 1 could do 1 knew 
that my India-rubbei bout was no longer required, I theiefore threw 
it away, also my bed, tent, and every other thing I could possibly 
get rid of, and pickmg out about half-a-dozen men who were the 
strongest of the party, set off to walk the 126 miles between this 
and the coast with them, leaving the others to follow more leisurely, 
and promising to send back assistance. The next day we reached 
the highest camp in our journey, 6807 feet above the sea, and the 
mountains weie about 400 or 600 feet higher. The next morning 
we commenced to descend towards the sea, but we had very rough 
mountainous walking, and several largish nvers and streams to 
cross, much of the road lying through passes between st^p and.* 
locky hills, on the sides of some of which were clustered small 
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villages that could hardly be distinguished from the rocks, and 
in the bottoms was a great deal of cultivation Three days after 
leaving the mam body of the caravan, we arrived at Kisanji, the 
first place where we found that milk was to be got, although the 
first place that we saw cattle was m Lovald From Kisanji to the 
coast there are no inhabitants, the whole being a desolate tract of 
mountains, the march lying through passes and over granite rocks. 
Skeletons lying by the side showed the seventy of the march, 
signs of the slave-trade still remaining m slave-forks ar^ clogs 
lying by the road-side. We were a day and a half going through 
the Supa Pass, which w^s all rough, hard walking, some- parts of it 
being as diffioult as almost any mountain work. Down the bottom 
of the pass flows a stieam, which joms with another that flows 
into the sea at Eatombola, and which stieam is called the Supa, or 
Pe supa After leaving the pass wo went across a barren plain till 
we came close to the coast, and then we came ppon what appeared 
.sea-clifis lacing the land, as if a continent had sunk in what is now 
the Atlantic, and Africa had been upbeaved afterwards. This 
was the first limestone formation that 1 had seen since leaving the 
East Coast, except a few patches at the south end of the Tanganyika. 
A large portion of the rocks seemed to be made of ohalk, and there 
weie numerous ammonites and other fossils. During the whole of 
this march from the mam body, which only occupied five and a-half 
days, I was suffering from great pains in my back and legs, and 
the morning I arrived at Katomb6Ia a severe attack of scurvy set 
m, and for three or four days I was neither able to speak nor 
swallow, but the exmtement of getting to the coast kept me up. 
At 45 miles from the coast we sighted the sea, and our feelings 
were even moie thankful than those of Xenophon’s Ton Thousand, 
when they cried, “ ^oAoTra, daXarra ” I was rathei puzzled m my 
course just before reaching the coast, os I had understood that 
KatombSla was inshore of Bengu^la, and 1 thought 1 was going too 
far north and overrunning my longitude, but 1 found Eatombela 
was on the sea-coast and to the north of Bengn41a, and that 1 
was perfectly correct. On arriving at KatombSla I was received 
and welcomed in the kindest manner by] Monsieur Cauchoix, a 
French merchant, who had received my letter the day before, and 
was on his way out to meet me Most of the country from the 
Tanganyika to the West Coast is one of almost unspeakable 
lichness Of metals, there are iron, copper, silver and gold, coal 
also is found; thevegefriblepioducts are, palm-oil, cotton, nutmegs, 
beside^ several sorts of pepper and coffee, all growing wild The 
peojde cultivate several other oil-jHroduomg plants, such as gronnd- 
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■nuts and seni eeni. The Arabs, as far as they have come, have 
mtioduoed nee, wheat, onions, and a few fruit-trees, all of which 
seem to flounsh well The countries of Bihc and Bailunda are 
sufficiently high above the sea to be admirably adapted for 
European occupation, and would produce whatever may be grown 
in the south of Europe The oianges which Seiior Gonsalves had 
planted at Bihe, where he had been settled for over thirty years, 
were finer than any I had ever seen in Spain or Italy He also 
had roi^s and grapes growing in luxuriance, but he having been 
away for three years, many things, such as potatoes and othei 
European garden-plants, had been lost, but he assured mo that 
when he had taken care of them they had always come to perfection 

The main point among the discoveries 1 made I bolieie to be the 
conn^tion of the Tanganyika with the Congo sj’stcm The Lukuga 
runs out of the Tanganyika, and there is no place to which it ran 
run but to the Luvwa, which it joins at a shoit distance bolow Lakr 
Moero. The levels I have taken prove most conclusively that it can 
have nothing whatever to do with the Nile, the river at Nyangwe 
being between 1400 and 1500 feet above the sea, while Gondokoro 
is over 1600 feet And also in the dry season the flow of the 
Lualaba is about 126,000 cubic feet per second, that of the Ganges, 
which IS far laiger than the Nile, being not more than 80,000 
cubic feet pei second in flood-time, and that of the Nile at Gon¬ 
dokoro, below wheie all the streams unite, is between 40,000 and 
■50,000 feet per second Many large iiveis flow into the Lualaba 
below Nyangwe 

There is in the centre of Africa a watei-system which might be 
utilised foi commeice, which has no equal upon the face of the 
globe Between the large afflucnl s of the Congo and the head-watei s 
of the Zambesi a canal of between 20 and 30 miles, acioss a level 
sandy plain, would join the two systems, and the Eiver Chambezi, 
which may he accepted as the head stream of the Congo, ought to 
be navigable to within 200 miles of the noith of Lake Nyassa To 
the eastward of Lovale ivory is marvellously plentiful The price 
amongst the Arab tradeis at Nyangw4 was pounds of beads, or 5 
pounds of cowries, for 35 pounds of ivoiy, and the caiavans that 
went out from there for ivoiy would obtain tusks, irrespective of 
weight, for an old knife, a copper bi^celet, or any other us...eBs 
thing which might take the fancy of the natives The blot upon 
this fair country is the continuance of the slave-trade, which is 
earned on to a great extent, to supply those countries which have 
already had their population depleted by the old ooast-trtide. The 
chiefs, like Kasongo and Mata Yanvo, aio utterly and entirely ii- 
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refcponsible, and would give a man leave, for the present of two or 
three guns, to go and destroy as many villt^es, and oatoh as many 
people as he could for slaves The Wama especially, although 
holders enslaves, would lather die than he slaves themselves. I 
have heard instances of their being taken e\en as far as the Island 
of Zanzibar, and then making their way back, single-handed, to 
their own country. The Portuguese are the piincipal agents m 
this trade, as they are able to dispose of them advantageously for 
ivory and other products in many countiies The Arabs, as a rule, 
only buy enough slaves to act as their porters and servants for 
cultivating the ground round the permanent camps The people of 
Bihe, who work undoi Portuguese, are most cruel and brutal in 
their treatment of those unfortunate wretches. I have interfered 
sometimes, and would have interfered far oftener if I had not found 
that my interference brought a heavier punishment on the unnappy 
bomgs when my back was turned The onl^ thing that will do 
away with slavery is opening up Afiica to legitimate commerce, and 
this can bo best done by utilising the magnificent water-systems of 
the rivers of the interior 

On the conclusion of the Paper, Sir Henry Bawlinson, President, addressed 
the Meeting. He said —Ladies and gentlemen, I rise, by permission of his 
Boval Highness, our Honorary President, and on behalf of the Council of the 
Boyal Geographical Society, to express the very high opinion which we enter¬ 
tain of the services rendered to Geography by Lieutenant Cameron, and 1 hope 
I may he allowed to state that we consider those services not only as rendered 
to the cause of Geography, hut as being equally interesting to the politician, 
to the merchant, and to the philanthropist It would take too long wero 1 to 
follow Lieutenant Cameron’s footsteps throughout his most adventurous and 
important journey, hut I hope I may he allowed to state m a few words the 
chief results that have accrued from that journey Although ho himself 
makes almost light c f the journey, and we might think it a mere of 
jileasure, 1 must recall to your recollection that this gallant young officer 
traversed on foot a distance of 3000 miles, that he was continually, or with 
very shoi t intervals, on the tramp for two years and eight months, exposed to 
all the vicissitudes of climate, to forests, marshes, jungles, and to hardships of 
all kinds, and yet his courage never gave way He was upheld by that stout 
English quality which we call pluck—a quality which rises higher the more 
difficulties mcrease Upheld by that quality, he pushed on, determined to do> 
his du^, and at all risks carry out the objects which had been entrusted to 
him The services which Lieutenant Cameron has rendered to Geography are 
very essential He has not been a mere explorer —one of those travellers who 
carry their eyes m their pockets He always kept his eyes well about him, 
and the observations which he made, both astronomically and in regard to the 
physical character of the country, are of extraordinary value The register of 
observations which he has brought home, and which are now being computed 
at the Observatoiy at Greenwich, promises to be of a most important character. 
They are astonismngly numerous, elaborate, and accurate, and I hare great 
expectation the result of computmg those observations will be, that we wM lt 
have a definite hne laid down from one sea to the other across 26^ of longitude. 
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which will serve as a fixed mathematical basis for all future geographical explo¬ 
rations of Equatonal Africa Among the minor objects—^if I may so call them 
wheie eveiything is of importance~achieved by Lieutenant Cmneron, must 
be noticed his circumnavigation of the great Lake Tanganyika, and his dis¬ 
covery of the outlet whereby that lake discharges its waters iq|o the great 
Hirer Lualaba Another very important matter is the identification, as nearly 
as possible—^not absolutely proved by mathematical demonstration, but from a 
large field of induction,—that the Lualaba is the Congo One of the mam objects 
of the Expedition was to follow down the course of that nver so as to prove or 
disprove the identity of the Lualaba and the Congo. Lieutenant Cameron was 
not able, as he explained to you, to carry out that scheme m its entirety, but 
he collected sufiScient inform%tion on the spot to render it a matter, not of 
positive certainty, but of the highest degree of probability} that the two rivers 
are one and the same Another great discoveiy of his is the determmation of 
a new nver-system between the lallej which he followed of the Lomaiui, and 
the scene of Bi Livingstone’s discoveries ?'his valley, which consists oi a 
larM nver running through a senes of lakes, forms, as ho fully believes, and as 
I also believe, the course of the true Lualaba Let me now direct attention to 
a few oi the other practical results of Lieutenant Cameron’s travels The 
observations which be has furnished respecting latitude, longitude, and eleva¬ 
tion, amount to the evtraoidmary number of nearly 5000, and naval officeis 
and surveyors will understand the extraordinary mmuteness and assiduity with 
which be did his work when I state, that m order to determine the longitude 
of some particular positions, he took as many as 130 or 140 lunar observations 
at one single spot With legard to the political lesults of his journey, I may 
remark that he has discovcied a new distiibution uf political power in the 
centre of Africa of which we absolutely knew nothing whatever before Wt 
had never so much as even hoard the name of this great chief Kasongo, who 
appears to be the most powerful potentate in all Equatonal Afnca The 
ascertainmg of the power of this chief is a most important clement in the 
future of Africa, for whatever negotiations may be carried on, oi measures, 
adopted for the suppiession of the slave-trade, will have to be earned on or 
adopted mainly through the medium of this great chief Kasongo I must also 
remind yon of the commercial result Lieutenant Cameron has announced to 
ns tor the first time tliat m this great mart of Nyongwe, or in its vicinity, tlie 
trade-routes from the East and West Coasts ot Africa unite in a common centre 
The Portuguese half-caste traders from the West Coast there meet the Arab 
traders from the East Coast He has further informed us of very valuable pio- 
ducts which exist m those coniitiics, and of which use may be made m future, 
including not only cereals, but also all sorts of metallic treasures, gums, copal, 
and vonous other most valuable articles, of which he has brought specimens to 
this country. The information which he has mven us with regard to the slave- 
trade 18 a valuable result of his labours He has tracked tins atrocious tnifiic 
to its fountain-head, to those tracts of country and villages that have been 
hamed and depopulated by the slavc-dealers, aud he nos shown us how 
legitimate trade may be introduced so as to supplant the slave-trade He has 
thus done a great service, not merely to Geography, but to philanthropy and 
civihaation. We pay all possible honour to the old pioneers of African dis¬ 
covery . we can never forget the services which have been rendered by Captain 
Burton, by Speke and Grwt, by Sir Samuel Baker, and 1 will say also by Mr 
Stanley, and by the French and Germans now travelling in the intcnor oi 
Afnca, but we do feel ourselves called upon to acknowledge the—I will 
not say supenor, but fully equal—ments or Lieutenant Cameron We con¬ 
sider him a worttiy successor of the great travellers who hare gone before him, 
and 1 must remind you that his success does not by any means depreciate or 
disparage the value of the discovcnes which have preceded bis career. He is 
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not the rival of Livingstone he has no idea of superseding Livinmtono, all 
that he proposes to do is to enlarge and supplement Livingstone's discovenes. 
There is no question—and Lieutenant Cameron would be the first to admit it— 
that he has oeen greatly mdebted to Livingstone for suggestions and informa¬ 
tion which ^ve guided his own footsteps. Dr. Livingstone’s map was con¬ 
sulted by Inm at Unji, and be also had the advantage of using certain 
instruments which he found m charge of Livingstone’s party m their memorable 
loumey to the coast One of these instruments was a chronometer, an historical 
chronometer, which the readers of Livingstone’s travels may remember he 
speaks of with great affection, and which he styles, lu a playful way, his ** dead 
chronometer ” It is an instrument which will only go for three hours and a 
half, but for that time it goes perfectly. It was that instrument which 
Lieutenant Cameron used lu taking and registering something like ffve or six 
hundred lunar observations. It must be extremely gratifymg to him, I am 
sure, to see the crowded meeting which has assembled this cveipng to do lum 
honour. He must be very gratified, too, at our Honorary President having 
dune us the honour to take the Chair on this occasion, with that solicitude for 
the honour and interest of the naval profession a hich has always charactensed 
his Eoyal Highness. But Lieutenant Cameron must rcgiet very mueh the 
absence of some of his most ardent admirers and patrons, es{)ccially Sir Bartle 
Fiere, who started him on his journey, but has not arriv^ m time to welcome 
him on his return No one, I am sure, would haVe welcomed him more 
lieartily and cordially than Sir Bartle Frere, to whom, indeed, wo owe a deep 
debt of obligation for having sent him forth so well funubhed from Zanzibar. 
1 will now only state, in conclusion, that as a proof of the estimation in which 
he 18 regarded by the Royal Geographical Society, at oui Council Meeting 
yesterday, having weighed the claims of all the most prominent discoverers of 
the day, we decided deliberately that Lieutenant Cameron was entitled to the 
first place, and we accordingly admdged him what has been called “ The Blue 
Riband of Scientific Geography,” namely, our pnhcipal Gold Medal of the 
year 

Dr Badger said when Lieutenant Cameron came to him in 1872, just 
before starting from Zanzibar, the impression he left was tliat he had not the 
physique for so long and arduous a journey, and that he was of too quiet and 
gentle a disposition to deal with the roughs and savages be was hkely to meet 
with m Central Afnca. In answer to his request, however, how ho was to got on 
with the Arabs and other people in Africa, he (Dr Badger) recommended him 
by all means to keep Ins temper, and never, on any account, to act upon the 
aggressive, for he felt that, besides a good deal of pluck, he might, like many 
other officers of the Royal Navy, have a good deal of pumaciousness, notwith¬ 
standing his quiet demeanour Nobody could be more delighted than himself 
to find that both his inferences were incorrect. Notwithstanding his long and 
arduous journey, Lieutenant Cameron now seemed to Ixj more lobust than he 
ever was before, and m regaid to temper, long-suffering, and foibcarance, his 
journey was unprecedented. The only occasions when he showed anything 
approaching to temper were when he gave one man a thrashing, shot another 
man in the leg who attacked the camp, fired two shots close to somebody else, 
burnt four or five huts, and felt inclined to shake another out of his rotten 
clothes Lieutenant Cameron never talked about the “ Dear Africans ” pr the 

Dear Negroes,” but ho certainly seemed to have acted like a philanthropist 
towards them, and it was one glonous feature m his journey tWugh Afnca 
that it had been bloodless 

Admiral Sir Alex&kdeu Milne said there were many naval officers present 
who had m former days left their names on the pages of history by their 
voyages and endurance m the Arctic regions—Kine, for instance, who, fifty years 
ago^ traversed the whole coast of Canada down to the entrance of theMackeiude 
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Biver They ere well competent to judge of what travellmg la, and he was 
sure be exjvessed thoir opinion as well as his own, and the opinion of the 
captain of Her Majesty’s ship Sultan, and the service in general, when he said 
that Lieutenant Cameron had done what every naval officer would be inclined 
to do if he had the opportunity He had achieved a service wluch no other 
naval officer had had the means of doing, and he had added glory not only to 
his own name, but to the service to which he belonged lire mementoes of 
his journey exhibited at the Meeting* showed tiiat Lieutenant Cameron was not 
one who would ever be inclined to strike his colours 

His Boyal Highness the Duke on Edinburgh said he thoioughly en> 
dorsed every word that Sir Alexander Milne had uttered, and he thought 
the resolution which he now wished to propose would be unanimously and 
most cordially supported on all sides Ho congratulated the naval service 
upon the additional lustre which had been cast upon the profession, and pro¬ 
posed a cordial vote of thanks to Lieutenant Cameron for the Paixir which he 
had read 

Sir Henry Hawlinson projioscd a vote of thanks to his Boyal Highness for 
the honour he had done the Society by presiding on this occasion The 
Geographical Society felt itself very much honoured when his Boyal Highness 
consent last year to take the office ot Honorary President, they were still 
more honoured by his jircsence that evening As Englishmen, they all felt a 
personal pride in finding the son of their Queen prejiared not only to take a 
deep interest m a practical science like Geography, but also to show such par¬ 
ticular solicitude for the honour and interests of the naval profession He 
trusted that his Boyal Highness would on other occasions favour them with 
his presence, whenever a suitable occasion arose 


Eleventh Meeting, 8th May, 1876. 

Major-Genekal Sir HEISEY C RAWLIKSON, k.c b , President, 

in the Chair. 

Presentations —Abraham Gould, Esq , JHbn George Denman 

Elections. —Hugh Lgttleton Arbuthnot, Esq.; John Bateman, Esq.; 
Jamieson Elies, Esq , Col E L, M Eoans , Lieut -Col. Spiller Ferris ; 
J S Forces, Esq , P L Henderson, Esq ; Joseph Hughes, Esq 
Hugh Hegwood Jones, Esq , Henry Kaif, Esq , John Montgomery, Esq , 
Major Frederick MuUen&r ; Capt. William B Pauli, rn (British 
Consul, Porto Bico), Charles Manley Heberts, Esq ; Bridgman Smithy 
Esq , Lieut -Gen. James Travers, v.c., Coutts Trotter, Esq , Hebert B, 
Woodd, Esq 

Donations to the Library, 10 April to 8 May, 1876.—Shifts and 
Expedients of Camp Lifo, 2nd edn , by W B Lord and T. Baines, 
1876(Pr.JB Lord, Esq, BA) Bevne Maiitime et Coloniat^^ parts, 

* An alluBion to the tattered flags earned on his journey, which were exhihitedi 
oil the platform 
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of Vols XVI. XIX.-XXII. and XXVL, m completion of series {The 
French Mintater o/Manne'). Journal of the Ethnological Society of 
London, Vols II (all now in print) and III, and 3 parts of Vol. II. 
2nd senes, and Transactions, Vol. I part 2, in completion of senes 
(The Anthropolo^ccd Inehtute), Geological Survey of India, Becords, 
Vol VIII, 1875, and Memoirs, Series IX ,pts 2 and 3, Jurassic Fauna 
of Kutoh, by W Waagen (The Geohgtcci Survey). De Keis der 
Pandora, door L B. Koolemans Beynen, 1876 (The Netherlands Geo¬ 
graphical Society) Voyage en Asie, par T Buret, 1874, Notices 
hur les collections de M H. Cemuschi, L’oxtrSme Orient* par A. 
Jacquemart, 1874, Mecanique de^ T^^change, 1865, La Monnaie 
bimdtallique, and Bimetallic Money, 1876, by H Cemuschi 
(M Cernuachi^ per G Chapman^ Esq ) The Shores of Lake Aral, by 
Herbert Wood, 1876 (Author) Nouvelle Geographic Univbrselle, 
par ^llisee Beolus, Voh I (Author^ per Hachette dt 0“) Clinfat de 
Mogador, par C Ollive, 1875 (Author^ per Trovey Btackmore^ Esq ). 
London, England, Schottland, und Irland, Meyer’s Beisebucher, 
von E G Eavenstein, 1876 (Atrffcor) Madras Presidency Manuals 
Nellore district, by J A C Boswell, 1873 , Bellary district, by J. 
Kelsall, 1872., Cuddapah district, by J D B Gribble, 1875, and 
Vizagapatam distnct, by D F Carmichael, 1869 (H, M. Sectetary 
of Staie for India, per C B Markham, Esq ). Selections from the 
l^oords of the Punjab, new series, Nos XII and XIII (H. M Sec. 
of State for India) Anti-vaccination, by J. Pickering, 1876 (Author). 
International correspondence by means of numbers, 1874 (Author). 
Ueber das Verhaltniss der Topographie zur Geologic, von J M. 
Ziegler, 2nd edn, 1876 (Author) Palestine Exploration Fund 
Beports on Progress, Nos. XXVI, XXIX, and XXX , Piehminary 
Eoport of journey through the Desert of the Tth, by B. H Palmer, 
1870, and Quarterly Statement, new senes, No III, towards com- 
jiletion of series (E Stanford, Esq ,per Mr. Bolton) Arohasological 
and Historical researches on Peking and its environs, by E. Bret- 
schneider, 1876 (Author) Introductory sketch of the history of 
the Shans in Upper Burma and Western Yunnan, by N Elias, 1816 
(Author). Catalogue to illustrate the animal resources of the 
Dominion of Canada, by A M. Boss, 1876 (Auihor). Notes on the 
Geology of part of the DiifSa hills, Assam, by H. H. Godwin- 
Austen, 1875 (Aulhor). Les Isthmes AmSncains; Frojet d’une ex¬ 
ploration g6o^aphique pour le percement d’un Canal, par L. 
Drouillet, 1876 (Author) Index Lichenum hyperboreorum, by E. 
Stizenberger, 1876 (Author) Mines and Mineral Statistics of New 
South Wales, with notes by W. B. Clarke and Prof. Liversedge, 
1875 (The Australian Government), Sobre a existenoia do terreno 
VOL. XX. * 2 c 
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siluriano no Baixo Alemtejo, por J F. K" Delgado, 1876 {Author) ^ 
and the curient isane of publications of corresponding Societies, &c. 

Donations to the Map-Eoom from 10ih April to 8th May, 1876, 
—Geological map of Australia, Geological map of Victoiia, 
geological maps of poi lions of Victoria, Map showing distiibution 
of Foiest Trees in Victoria, Map of E Giles’ route from Beltana, in , 
South Australia, to I’ertli, Western Austialia (Jess Young, Esq'). 

3 maps illustrating ■Geniik’s expedition to the Euphiates and* 
Tigris, Map of the country round Peking, by Dr. Bietsohneider; 
Map of New Zealand and Tasmania (Dr A Petermann) Map of 
the Ortos Country and adjacent paits of Mongolia (Ney Elias, Esq ) 
13 Admiralty Charts (Hifdt ograjphic Office) Map ol reconnaissance 
in East part of Koidofan, Map of part of the Kingdom of Adel, 
between Zeila and Harrar, Plan of the Town of Hairar (General 
Stone, Chief Staff, Egyptian Army). 

The Pbesidfnt said he thought it was due to the Society that he should 
give some explanation of the circumstances which gave n'>c to some dissatis¬ 
faction on the part ot the Fellows at the last Meeting, owing to their inability 
to obtain sittings The Society now numbered over 3000 members, each of 
whom had the pimlegc of intioducing a fnend, and it was no easy matter to 
find a room in London capable of accommodating 6000 inirsons The Council 
did all they could by engaging a larger place of meeting like St James’s Hall, 
which they hoped would hold all the members who desired to attend and their 
fnends, but Lieut Cameron’s travels weic of such exceeding interest, that 
the gathering was laiger than was anticipated, and many ot the Fellows were 
disappointed at not being able to obtain places The Council had, however,, 
done their b^t, and if any similai occasion should arise, though Camerons 
were rather rare articles now-a-days, there would be nothing loft for the 
Council but to invito the members to meet them m the Albert Hall, the only 
building in London that was at all suited to their requirements With regard 
to the current business of the evening, unfortunately both of the Secretaries 
were absent—Mr Major from ill liealtli^ and Mi Maikhani from family afflic¬ 
tion—but in then place he had been able to avail himself ofthe services of 
Dr. Mullens to read the Papers on New Cumea, and his acquaintance witli 
that country would enable him to explain any difficulties that might anse 

The following Papers were then read by Dr. Mullens — 

1 .—Description of the Country and Natives of Port Moresby and Neigh¬ 
bourhood, New Guinea By Octavius C Stone, f.r.o.s 

[Extbacts ] 

Sir, Somerset, February 22, 1876 

1 had the honour of writing you a short note from Anuapata 
(Port Moresby), last December, giving some account of niy oxperi- 
^ncob m the Eastern Peninsnla of New Guinea, wherein I stated 
that, owing to the great difficulty, and at other times utter im- 
poBBibiUty, of procuring native carriers or guides, I and my 
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party had been unable to penetrate more than 25 miles inland. I 
now take the liberty of sending you a more detailed account of 
my obseiwations 

In a former letter from Somerset I •hazarded the opinion that 
Timor ponies would be eminently suited to insure the success of 
any lengthened journey into the interior, and having since proved, 
to my satisfaction, the uuieliable chaiacter of the natives to act as 
carneis, that opinion is now strengthened. As a cattle-country, 
the immediate neighbouihood of Anuapata is -nell adapted, and I 
would now venture to suggest the inti eduction of gmta by any 
future Expedition proposing tempoiary location 

When we anived at Anuapata on the 29th of October, 1876, 
the hills around piesented/a bairen and paiclied-up appeal ance 
They jut out into the sea in a succession of low conical mounds, 
avei aging 400 feet high, forming a range on eithei side of the 
harbour, and becoming highei the further ^they recede fiom it 
Their formation is limestone, and mixed with a covering of the 
poorest soil are fragments of decayed coral, while the sides are 
strewn with pieces of rock, among which a rod translucent sort of 
flint, called by the natives vcsila, is predominant, and also a white 
non-aniiferous quartz A seam of plumbago runs along the 
eastern shoies ot Fairfax Plaibour, continuing in a more or less 
pure condition foi a couple of miles, and it is the only metal which 
I positii ely know exists The three villages of Anuapata, Tana- 
pata, and Elevara, containing a total population of nearly 700, are 
situated on the beach east of the harbour at a distance of 2 miles 
fiom its opening, behind them extends a valley of the same length; 
while Mount Tapaharti, using, like the keel of a boat, 750 feet 
high, closes it in The sides of all these hills partake of the 
same barren nature, being partially coveied by open forests of 
gum-tiees (Eucalypti'), averaging 8 or 10 yards apart, the inter¬ 
vening spaces growing coarse glass, 7 or 8 feet high, which is 
annually burnt down in the month of September, when it has 
become diied, like hay, from the excessive droughts and solar 
heat Patches of dark-foliage scrub or jungle usually dothe 
each mountain gully and ravine, at rare intei vala the lower portion 
of the hill-Bides being similarly adorned. These trees aie alive 
with the songs of birds, among which panots and doves, oP 
vaiuous species, are the most common The hills along the coasts 
must have risen from the sea-level within a compaiatively recent 
epoch, for shells, like those existing m the sea at the present 
day, are found at a height of no less than 600 feet The whole 
country is broken up into bills, mountains, detached chains, and 

2 c 2 
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valleys, eucli cbaans usually runmug nearly parallel with the coast, ■ 
but Incoming less regular and not so numerous as they approach 
it. Hence for the first 20 miles fairly fei-tile valleys and plains 
are not unfrequently met, though the mountain-slopes, which may 
be said to occupy three-fourths of the entire area, still retain their 
unkindly, barren, and rocky nature The land, neveitheless, be¬ 
comes gradually more feitile as you approach the interior, and after 
passing the river Laroki, 10 miles distant, numerous mountain- 
streams ^d water-courses cut it up in vaiious directions, assisting in 
no slight degree to the desired end At the twentieth mile a total 
change in the character of the country is at once observable, and 
with it the bird of paiadiso (Paradisea raggiana) and tw^o other 
species are immediately seen The gum-trees and open country 
then give way to dense forests of tropical vegetation, tall tiees, and 
undei growth, which completely cover the northcin ranges, except¬ 
ing the upper part of Mount Owen Stanley, with one impenetrable 
mass of foliage Their summits become rounder, less undulated, 
and their heights incicase to 4000 feet as they near the great 
central backbone of the Peninsula, when Mount Owen Stanley rises 
in a double peak to a height of 13,205 feet The face of this 
mighty rock is rent into a senes of volcanic irregularities, cievices, 
and chasms, thi owing out arms in a westerly direction, while what 
I take to be an extinct crater exists below the western peak The 
more easterly of these peaks is called Bitoka, and the other Birika. 
A nanow gap, seen some 8 miles to the south, and in a nearly 
north-east direction fiom Anuapata, is the only one discernible in 
this imposing range, whose average height is about 8000 feet, and 
it IS probably through this opening that the easiest way of ciossing 
the Peninsula will be found. Native tracks are numerous m the 
open country, and likewise penetrate these interminable forests, 
winding sometimes over the hills, and at others along the course 
of rushing streams. Mount Vetura is situated 17 miles north-east 
of Port Moresby, and is, from its peculiai shape, an unfailing land¬ 
mark. It forms the south-west point of the Yetura Bange, whence 
It rises in a pagoda-shaped mound to a height of 1200 feet, the 
lower part being clothed with vegetation, while tufts of grass are 
seen clinging to the bare rockwork above, which is worn into a 
succession of irregular steps, with vertical rents in them, though 
the strata run nearly horizontally This range may be 2 miles 
wide and in length 8 or 10, curving round to the north-east, and 
forming on its west or inner side an amphitheatre of hills, 1000 
feet high, which includes within it the district of Munikaira and 
several villages. Upon the summit, at a height of 1600 feet, is a 
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table-land, sloping slightly inwards, covered at its sonthem 
extremity with gam-trees (^Eucalypti), and then changing into 
dense scrub. The southern side rises from the valley beneath, liko 
the walls of some leviathan fortress, and on the inner side the 
locks fall perpendicularly for a distance of 200 feet,* whence grass- 
covered slopes trend towards the stream below Leaping from 
the table-land over the tall clifis is a cascade called manalm, which 
falls in one unbroken volume into the gorge that conducts its 
waters to the Vetura Eivuletf This stream averages *15 yards 
wide, and when I saw it (in December) was 2 feet deep, running 
in a westerly •direction with a current of 3 miles an hour, though 
after severe rains it is much swollen^ overflowing its banks in 
many places, and assisting to give nutriment by this means to the 
belt of tall trees that rise on either hand A valley separates the 
most northerly point of Mount Astrolabe— Vanata —from Vetura 
to its north, and through this winds the‘river, called Laroiki, 
already mentioned, when it takes a turn northwards towards the 
high mountains. It is sometimes spoken of as the Manumanu by 
the inland tribe, flowing westward, and falling into the sea at the 
village of that name, situated at the mouth of the Usbome, in 
Eedsoar Bay, which is, no doubt, one and the same nver, or a 
branch of it On the authority of several natives I am informed 
that another branch of the same nver empties itself into the sea at 
Karo, a village immediately to the south of Hood Point The width 
where we crossed it, nearly 30 miles in a direct line from its mouth, 
was 25 yards, depth 6 feet, and current 4 miles an hour, while its 
waters must remain fresh until within a comparatively short dis¬ 
tance of the sea Owing to the force and depth of this current, 
our baggage could not be carried over, so a raft had to be con¬ 
structed, and firmly secured by long ropes before launching it on 
the rolling tide The banks, which are of rich black soil, rise 
abruptly to a height varying fiom 4 to 10 feet above the surface. 
A few miles lower down, where I first came upon it, they were of 
the former height, hence, after heavy rains, it overflows at such 
places, creating swamps on its subsidence A belt of trees on 
either side, some of whose trunks meamro 4 feet in diameter and 100 
feet high, growing perfectly erect and void of lower branches, marks 
the river’s course. The river is nearly clear of sne^ and fallen 
trunks, but its rapidity and its numerous sharp windings condemn 


* The appearance of this mountain romiuded me of Gunib—Shamyl's strong¬ 
hold in the Caucasus 

t After the manner of the Stauhach, near Interlaken, in Switzerland. 
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it for purposes of navigation, excepting to small Bteam-launohes 
The Vetura Bivulet :flows into it a little west of the pomt at which 
we orossed, and it receives the waters of several smaller streams. 
Among these the Baikana, 6 miles on the track thither from Anna- 
pata, 14 feet wide and 3 feet deep, may be mentioned On the road 
to Mount Astrolabe, 9 miles in a t n e direction, such another 
stream is orossed, iBowing southwards towaids Bootlers Inlet, as 
well as numerous dried-up watercourses, vaiying in size fiom mere 
ditches tjo ordinary brooks During the lainy season these must 
all be, more or less, filled wnth water Many parts of the countrj" 
are divided into districts, which vary in name from the villages 
they respectively contain 

The inhabitants of each village own the country for several 
miles around The members of each family possess a plot of land 
as near as possible to their own homes, the boundaries of which 
are cleaily defined and understood by their next neighbouis, if not 
by the entire village Either the whole or a part ot this is neatly 
fenced m and planted with bananas In the neighbomhood of 
Anuapata the hill-sides are coveied by such plantations, which 
must occupy a total area of some 350 acics Yams and taios, dis¬ 
posed in very limited quantities among the bananas, constitute 
the remaining portion of the agricultnial produce of Port Moresb} 
Owing, however, to the inferiority of tho soil, many fail tobeai, 
and none attain that peifection which we find them doing in the 
interior There the frequent lains among the mountains cause 
the soil to become very life-gi\ing and nututious, so that the 
land possesses all the qualifications necessary to its successful 
cultivation Bananas grow luxnnantly, while sugar-canes, yams, 
taros, and sweet potatoes attain an immense size Tho breadfiuit- 
tree (Gardema eduhe), betel (Arera catechu\ mango (Mangt/et a tndtea)^ 
called yaht by the natives, and sago palm (Sagus JRumphtt)^ are 
indigenous, though the latter is scarce, abounding in Ilema, and 
further north-west in large quantities Tobacco is cultii ated m 
the interior, and 1 likewise lound chillies, cucumbers, water-melons, 
vegetable-marrows, and small purple grapes A rose-colOuied 
stone fruit, resembling an apple in form and taste, having a white 
pulpy interior, called by the natives nmta, was plentiful Wild 
oranges grow spaisely in the vicinity of Yule Island. Boro, and 
the nutmeg-tree (My> istica fragram), is abundant more to the west, 
near the Fly River That other tropical fruits and spices would 
flourish in the interior of the peninsula there is little doubt, for 
both soil and climate seem essentially suited to the cultivation of 
coffee Of the sugar-cane there are already eight indigenous 
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«orts ; and by adopting the teiraoe system of imgation, rico might 
be made to foim an important item in her productions. In the 
open land the cotton-tiee {BomboB pentandrum) is not uncommon, 
and the growth of the plant might be attended with satisfactory 
results # Coconut groves are usually found overshadowing the 
coast-villages of the peninsula, though, itt proportion to the popu¬ 
lation, who partly subsist upon the fiuit, they are generally made- 
'quate to their requiiements In the neighbourhood of Hood Point, 
however, they are]particularly plentiful, hence annual^ tiading 
•voyages are made by the Hood Point natives in the months fiom 
•October to January to Anuapata, bringing coconuts from the south 
and sago fiom the north, which they chiefly exchange for earthen¬ 
ware potteiy. In limes of extiemity they aie forced to subsist 
upon the mangrove [fruit 

The race inhabiting the Eastern Peninsula of New Guinea differs 
materially in physique fiom that peopling ^he mam body of the 
island westwards. Their colour vanes from light yellowish-brown 
to nch coffee-brown, wheieas the pure Papuan about the Fly River 
has an intensely dark brown skin, but not nearly black—a shade, 
indeed, similar to the islanders of the Loyalty Gioup In stature, 
the lace of the Eastern Peninsula are, as a lule, not so tall, and 
an disposition aie less warlike, but they aie endowed with a greater 
degree of intelligence, that only requires training to raise them 
ftom their present lethaigy into civilization. It is a notable tact, 
notwithstanding, that the Papuans appear to possess the art of 
figure-carving, colouring, and imitation in a greater measure than 
the moie docile race, and it would not surprise me to find, when 
more is known of them, that but for their cannibal propensities, 
they are moie enlightened than most savage tribes 

It IS difficult to draw any positive conclusion as to where the 
light lace of the peninsula first came from, or at what remote period 
of time such influx took place That they are not the true aborigi¬ 
nals of the island is as certain as that they are not pure Malays. 
Their character is entirely diflerent fiom that of the quiet, apathetic, 
reserved, and undemonstiative Malay, and though some are of the 
same yellowish complexion, the great majority are very much darkei. 
The hair of the Malay is black, long, and straight, but in the race 
we axe considering it is black, and sometimes auburn, long, and 
frizzed, varying m coTour, though not so much in form, among the 
different tubes Their hair resembles mostly that of the Eastern 
Polynesians, though it is more frizzed, their complexions are darker, 
they are more vivacious, and the nose m some is slightly less 
aquihne. 
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The construction of their language is similar, in some instandes, 
to that of Eastern Polynesia, several words being also alike, while 
others are evidently derived from it.* I am therefore induced to 
believe that the people now inhabiting the south-east poi-tion of 
New Guinea have in some far distant time made their thither 
from the eastern islands of the Facitic, residing at various places on 
their way, until their population becoming too numerous, or from 
other causes, they or then offspring were compelled to wend their 
way further westward. On landing, they have driven many of the 
aborigines from the sea-coast, and, afterwards multiplying in popu¬ 
lation, have extended their invasion to the interior, until the whole 
Eastern Peninsula, so fai as I have seen and believe, is now peopled 
by them Intermamages between these two peoples must have 
takea place, and it is the result of this mixture which has placed 
thereon a race far above the ordinary savage in both physical and 
moral attributes 

This Papua-Malay race is divided into many tribes, as w^e find 
Scotland was formerly into so many clans, each speaking a distinct 
language or dialect?—a circumstance which may be accounted for in 
two ways. Either they have landed at various periods, or they 
have lived in such a state of disunion one with another that theii 
languages have ceased to bear more than a faint resemblance to> 
each other, and in some cases none whatever Of these two 
theories I am inclined to belie\e the former It is impossible 
at present to say how many tribes the peninsula contains, but 
if we place the unknown portions against those occupied by tribes- 
whose names and the approximate position of whoso country i 
herewith give, we shall have a total number of neaily twenty, 
though this w'ould not represent more than half the number 
of dialects spoken For its size New Guinea will be found to possess 
more languages and dialects than any other countiy, probably,, 
in the world. 


* As in Polynesia, two consonants never come togetlier, but are invariably 
fccparateil by a vowel The following examples are some to winch I reftr 
above — 


English 

Motu 

E, Polynesian 

1 Father 

taniMiB 

tama 

2 Mother 

tinana 

tina 

8 Animal 

manu 

manu 

4 Death. 

mati 

mati 

5 Fye 

6 Woman 

mata 

niata 

haini 

vaini 

7 Fixe 

laki. 

lah 

8 Ann 

ima. 

lima 

9 Pitcher 

nro 

nro 

10. To Walk 

laka. 

laka 
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They are a merry and laughter-loving people, fond of speaking, 
and loving a joke when not played in a too practical foim upon 
themselves, but are hot of temper and quick to resent a supposed 
injury, though soon reconciled; and I have known them to bi ing 
some trifling present as a soit of apology for any hastiness on their 
part. They are feiily moral, but by no means modest, clean m 
their habits, particulaily so in their eating, and generally active. 
They are peacefully disposed towards the white man when they 
understand his pacific intentions, and soon become attached. The 
women aie not debased, as we find them among the Papuan race, 
but mix freely with the men, attending to their domestic occupa¬ 
tions, and being the leveise of shy at foreigners when they have 
once got accustomed to their sight. Their skin, unlike that of the 
Kulkaliga and Papuan races, has no disagieeable odour attached to 
it, and they are fond of all sweet-scented heibs, with whicfi they 
oftc n decorate Ihtir arms and heads The women are great talkei s, 
taking an active part in e\ery dibtui bailee* and discussion of in¬ 
terest, and making the hardest and most deteimined bargains, so 
that where the husband fails, his wife generally succeeds When 
allowed liberties, they do not tail to take advantage, and at Port 
Moresby, in particulai, they aio accomplished thieves, inveterate 
liars, confirmed beggais, and ungenerous to a degieo * Those are 
their four worst characteristics, but wo foimd those in the intonoi, 
and other visitois from north and south, quite different, though 
whether naturally so or through feai I cannot say, W hoover the 
settlei, a film and determined bearing ought to be exercised from 
the first, so as to prevent the natives from becoming too familiar, 
as any non-obseiwanco of this may lead to serious consequences 
with unscrupulous white people who would not hesitate to shoot 
down those who had been accustomed to rank themselves among 
the privileged Although hasty, the teim “ savage,” as applied to 
these people, is a total misnomer, foi they are neither cannibals, nor 
possess other degrading qualities which maik most savage tribes. 

Both sexes are very vain of their outward appearance, oiling 
their bodies, and adorning themselves with shell-, feather-, and 
bone-ornaments, and on all festive occasions each trying to outvia 
the othoi in his scanty wardrobe They are fnendly with other 
tribes,! although none feel perfectly secure in the country of another,, 
with what d^ee of reason, however, I am unable to say, as they 

* Even if at death’s door, for want of food, they would give you nothing 
t The only exception that I know of is m respect to the inhabitants of Hnla 
(not the whole Kuapuuo tube), who hold the Koian and Koitapn as theur 
enemies They speaied and killed a Koitapu at I’apakon (near Auuapata) (s 
fortnight before I kft ^ 
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always appear to be hospitably treated, judging from those cases 
which have come under my observation. It is certain that the 
inland tribe is regarded by the Motu with a jsoit of suj^ieistitious 
dread, notwithstanding that peace was formally made between 
them a couple of yeais ago, as they found it would bo advantageous 
for both. Long droughts, contrary winds, or any calamity such as 
they might bring about, is often attributed to them 

All the villages of the coast tribes are built so low down upon 
the beach that, at high-water, the sea flows under the houses, which 
are consequently built upon poles let into the shingles, ho that the 
floors are fiom 6 to 10 teet above These villages may average 
4 miles apait, each containing sixty houses, and six inhabitants to 
the house, the distance between tliem varying from one village in 
30 miles to three villages in half-a-niile, which, reckoning the 
coast^hne of the peninsula at 800 miles. * would give a population of 
72,000. The inland villages are thinly scattered, and are not so 
lai^e The laigest we saw did not contain more than fifteen 
houses, and the smallest only five houses Dividing the Koiari 
country into sections of 10 miles sqiiaie, we might find ten villages 
in each containing the same number of houses, which, with an 
average of six inhabitants per house, would give us a poimlation of 
600 to 100 square miles, or, taking the area of the peninsula at 
21,000 square miles, would give an inland population of 126,000 
If this be added to the sea-coast population, it would make the 
total peninsular population to number 108,000, or neaily ten 
persons to the square mile. 

From the high land suiiounding Anuapata, its limestone forma¬ 
tion, free as the neighbouihood is from maishy land, comparatively 
flee as it is fiommangroves, and open as the villages are to the sea- 
breezes, one would imagine a healthier locality need not be looked 
for. This IS a mistake, and although I am unable to state the 
precise cause, yet the asseition is unfortunately too easy to prove 
Among seventeen Earotonga and savage island native teachers, 
with their wives (making a total of thiitvfour), two-tliirds ot 
whom had only been loaited there or in the vicinity one j ear, and 
the remainder two and a half year& no less than seventeen deaths 
have occurred, nine of which took place between Decembei 1874 
and November 1875, from fever and aguef Among those still 

* TIuh does not allow for numerous minor indentations 

t The deaths amon^ the teachers on the idands to tiie west of the Gulf have 
1>een as nearly as possible in the same proportion (17,1 believe, out ol 31), exclusive 
ot t\io couples murdered on Bampton Island It would be well to veiify these 
Mtatisticb from the M S, >\iio should bo compelled to lay them before future 
\oluuleci8 
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liTing, attacks are of fiequont occurrence Speaking of iny own 
small paity, after a three months’ residence two membeis suffered 
from occasional attacks, and in one case rather seveiely. Boio 
<^Yule Island) has been stated as healthy, it is of coral foimation, 
hilly, and has every appeal ance of being so but although I believe 
it to be more healthy than Port Moiesby, yet the mainland opposite 
is, I feel convinced, less so An eminent Italian naturalist, after a 
lesidenee of some months upon the island, told me his health had 
not Buffeied, but his assistant had nevertheless licen obliged to 
Return to Europe in consequence of ill-health Two gentlemen 
who since landed there, were after a three months’ residence so 
altered m appearance that at first I scaicely recognised them 

The 3 ear 1875 was an exceptionally fine one, but the climate is 
always very equable In that year the variation at Anuapata w'as 
not moie than 7® 40' between the maximum heat of any month, 
-and 3° V between the minimum heat of the same period The 
hottest month was February, the thermomotei' at nine o’clock in the 
moining aveiaging 90® 43', and the coldest, at the same hour, was 
August, which averaged 8 i® 3', while the average day-temperatuie 
for the year was 86° 71', and night-temperatuie 73® 5'. The most 
rainy months weie between November and May (exclusive), and 
ithe finest between April and December (exclusive) In April, when 
the greatest rainfall occuned, it registered 8 56 inches, and m 
November, when the least occurred, the gauge indicated 0*23 inch. 

The climate of the interior is moie salubiioiis, but it is impos¬ 
sible to live in the valleys without injuring the constitution, on 
account of the excessive moisture of the atmospheie As the 
morning sun rises above the hills, and pouis its glow down into the 
valleys, the moistuie from the lains and heavy dews is converted 
into vapour, which hangs suspended in the form of white clouds, 
and it is not until the upper an becomes sufficiently heated (hat 
they lift themselves slowly, and gradually disperse Aftei the 
heavy rains of the preceding night this was an every-day scene 
from my camp near Matogorogoio, situated in the distiict of Muni- 
kaira, at an elevation of 1100 feet, by aneioid measurement It is 
on this account that all Koian villages are built as high up on the 
mountain-tops as possible.* 

When a Motu dies, whether man or woman, the deceased's nearest 
relatives go into mourning This they do by either colouring 
the whole body and face black, or only partiaUy so, depending 


* The clunate of the mtenor, no less tluin its tropical vegetation, reminded ipe 
of some parts m tho interior of Ja\ a 
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upon what relation they held to the dead person, always adopt¬ 
ing the deepest mourning for the nearest of km. If the mourner 
18 a very distant one, he will merely mark the face with a certain 
black streak, according to certain codes understood between them¬ 
selves A man putting on deep mourning will wear a belt and 
armlets of black cane, and all the ooast-tnbes 1 have mentioned 
adopt a similar system of blackening themselves on such occasions. 
The blacking used for this purpose is plumbago, or ohor The 
Koian^and Koitapu, on the central y, whiten their faces with ashes 
on the death of a i elation,* blackening them only for the sake of 
beautifying The Maiva dress themselves in black cord belt and 
aimlets, in addition to which, like the three just described, the 
chiefs, and those under them who possess one, wear on their heads 
a dress of black cassowary feathers, placed in such a manner as to- 
nearly obscure the features. The Ilema men put on a wide yellow 
belt, armlets, wristlets, leglcts, and anklets of plaited rattan, and a 
necklace or hhta of small bell-shaped seeds, having a bluish tint. 
The Kirapuno women wear similar seeds, suspended by strings 
from the top part of the eai, and necklaces of the same, while I 
have seen them wearing, in addition, some of the bones of a deceased 
relative. The latter are either carried beneath the left arm by a 
string passed over the right shoulder, or else in a small netted 
or watn 

The graves of the Motu ai e dug just above the beach, upon tho 
iand-side of the village, and fionting the house in which deceased 
had lived, while over them lustle the leaves of the coconut-trees- 
as they fan to and fro in the breeze When the body is placed in 
its last resting-place the mourners stand around, wailing, pulling 
th6 hair, and smiting their heads seemingly with some violence. 
It IS then covered o\ er with shingle, raised slightly above the level 
of the beach, and the ceremony is concluded 

The number of wives a Motu has is only limited to the amount of 
hiB riches, but notwithstanding this, it is quite the exception for a 
man to have more than one wife, and none that I am aware of have 
more than three In Ilema it is not uncommon for a chief to possess 
as many as ten wives, but the Motu women raise such strong objec¬ 
tions, that the men generally submit with a good grace. One case 
happened while I was in their country which illustrates the truth 
of this statement, wherein a man having, against his wife’s wishes,, 
married again, she, in retaliation, destroyed his plantation, and 
bloodshed would probably have been the consequence, had not the 


* The Kulkdlign, und 1 believe the Pai>unn<!, do likewise 
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(natives, armed with clubs and spears, prevented it. On that occa¬ 
sion the women, also armed with impromptu logs of wood and stout 
poles, took a leading paa-t, their shiill voices being heard above the 
excited tones of the men. Few men over twenty yeaib of age remain 
single, and both sexes are nearly equally repiesented, though, as a 
rule, their pi ogeny is not numerous Some of the younger women ai e 
remarkably pretty, but after matrimony they soon lose their beauty, 
and when old their features become wizened and unattractive The 
men carry their age better, but the oldest would scaicely exceed 
sixty years The following articles, or some equivalent for any 
among them that he docs not possess, aio necessary to induce a' 
father to part with his daughtei in matrimony to the donor 
1 dog’s-teeth necklace, oi dodom, 1 peail shell, or main, 1 pig, 
01 buruma, 1 nassa-shell necklace, or iantan (6 folds), 1 stone 
tomahawk, or tla, 1 white cone-shell aimlet, or ioia, 1 spear, or 
io, and 2 women’s girdles, or ramis, made from the sago-palm, and 
4X>loured. ‘ 

Excepting while the Motu canoes aie absent on their trading 
voyages, dances, or mavaius, aie almost of nightly occuirence among 
the unmarried of both sexes They take place on the beach in front 
of the chiers house, commencing at dusk and sometimes contmuing 
until dawn, more particularly so during the few nights following 
the safe retuiuof their fnends and lelations Moonlight nights are 
preferied, as no fire or other aitificial light is burnt at such times. 
The dances vary in character, but all are conducted with oidcr ai^ 
propriety On great occasions the children seat themselves arouira 
a cleared space, while the grown-up men and women stand behind 
to witness the performance, and the chief with some of his friends 
look on from the verandah of his house Each man carries a drum, 
all accompany the sound by a monotonous chaut, keeping wonderful 
time with their bodies as they go thiough a series of figures like 
those of a quadrille Etiquette forbids the manied people from 
taking part in those lecreations Kone of the Kirapuno women are, 
however, allowed to dance, but the motions of the married and 
eingle men are charmingly graceful and pleasing Each carries a 
drum, which he sways from side to side, or above the head, accom¬ 
panying it by the voice and the movement of the limbs, the evolu¬ 
tions employed resembling those of a ballet. The Motu are very 
fond of singing, and when in their canoes their voices, mellowed by 
distance, may be frequently heard. 

Having given a few leading characteristics concerning the Eastern 
reninsula of New Gmnea, and those of its people with whom 1 cune 
in contact during a three months’ residence in that country, 1 
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would take the libeity to conclude by a few words respecting its- 
ooloni&afcion. 

The okmate of a country proposed to be annexed may exercise an 
important influence in guiding any decision respecting it. 1 have- 
alieady given certain statistics which are not encouraging, but the 
deaths alluded to, it will be noticed, are confined to the coloured 
natives of Pol} nesia. They having resided longer in the peninsula 
than any white man, such a lesult would be natural, but the per¬ 
centage ^is enormous 1 am inclined to think, nevertheless, that 
Europeans can withstand the fatal effects of tropical illnesses caused 
by change of location better than most daik races, and that, conse- 
quently, in localities where the latter die the foimer might only 
have a passing illness But although the climate of its coast cannot 
be called healthy, that of the mountain-tops further inland would, 
I feel convinced, be found otherwise, and it is there principally 
that the labours of the cultivatoi would be best repaid But even 
along the sea-coast I do not think that much need bo feared so long 
as proper precautions are taken in the manner alluded to elsewheie.* 
The west of the Gulf is decidedly unhealthy, though high [and 
healthy localities may perhaps bo found 200 or 300 miles in tho^ 
interior, by moans of the Fly lliver, and due noith of the Gulf at a 
considerably less distance, but these remain to be proved 

So far as tiading is concerned, it is certain that the natives havo 
at present no article the export of which would offer sufficient induce¬ 
ments to tempt any Colonising Company to settle on the peninsula 
with a pocuniaiy motive m view. Tortoiseshell does exist, but I 
should doubt if there was so much as half-a-ton weight in the entire 
aiea Precious minerals may and piobably do exist among the 
high mountains to the north, but gold is quite unknown to the 
natives, and no signs of any were met with by my party Ebony 
and sandal-wood likewise remain to be discovered, while some of 
the finest timber in the world is only waiting for hands to work^ 
The land would have to be purchased from the natives; and any 
refusal to sell to such a Company would ptobably lead to serioua 
consequences, and change their present feelings into those of hos¬ 
tility. From numerous inquiries and my own observations I believe 
that peail-shoU, if found at all to the west of the Gulf, will not be 
found in sufficient quantities to pay, while tnpang (bSche de mer), 
though found on the reefs to the south, is not over-abundant 

lliat the inhabitants themselves are sufficiently intelligent to- 
wish for further enlightenment I quite believe, but to effect thia 
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change too much care cannot ^he exercised Any laige oi sudden 
influx, without its motive being perfectly understood, would either 
be resisted, or else drive the inhabitants from their own homes and 
plantations into the interior, only to result in their extermination, 
like that steadily taking place among the aborigines of Australia, 
Such a system as that refeired to among a superior and not unfriendly 
race must, at all events, be avoided, for her inhabitants are already 
too few Of all modes of colonisation among an untutored people, 
I conceive that to be the best which is attained by peaceable means, 
that which raises them into a sphere of contentedness and*useful¬ 
ness, which, while not peimitting insubordination, yet exercises 
gentleness, which, though governing, yet allows her subjects— 
whether black oi white—to have an inteiest m that govemment. 
It has been contended that the Dutch sj stem is one of oppression, 
if not of slavery, but 1 am blind to see that either of these exist in 
a government which obliges an indolent people, even though at first 
Against their -will, to become tillers of the i^il, wheieby they are 
cieated useful merabeis of society, find themselves more contented, 
possess bottci homes, and all are benejited. Such is the case with 
eighteen millions of Javaucso, and a system that can accomplish 
tins end IS not ono to be lightly looked upon 

[Mr Stone’s Papci vill appear ontiie in the ‘ Jomnal,’ Vol xlvi J 


2 BemarJes on the Natives and Pi oducts of the Fly Biver, Neto Outnea^ 
By SiONOfi L M D’ALBEiiris * 

The excellent accounts published of the visit to the Ily Kiver in 
the Ellengowan by Mr Macfailano and Mr Chester leave, as far as 
regards the descupti\e appearance of the country, little forme to 
write upon I therefoie shall confine my remarks principally to 
the natives and animal life seen by the Expedition, as far as my 
limited time would enable me to observe I will give ray own 
impressions, leaving to future travellers, who maj have more time, 
the opportunity of adding to, and completing with probably greater 
accuracy, the observations I made I will fiis»t relate my observa¬ 
tions on the natives of Ivatuu, a village situated at the entrance of 
a small river or creek at Hew Guinea, almost opposite to Cape 
York The object of our catling at this village was for the purpose of 
obtaining the company of an old Chief, Maine, who was to act both 
as interpreter and pilot during our proposed visit to the Fly Biver^ 

* Extracts from letters to Dr Beonett of Sydney, published m the Bydmy 
Mormng Herald, MEaich 1876 
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We landed at the village in the aft^oon of the 2nd of December 
It was composed of four large houses only These habitations are 
remarkable for their great length, and each has accommodation for 
a number of married people The houses are built on piles, and 
the floor is upwards of 10 feet from the ground, and not fai distant 
fiom high-water mark The houses have two fioutages, and two 
entrances, opening upon a small verandah, wheie the natives are 
in the habit of sitting, or employing themselves in various occupa¬ 
tions, or in conversation Two wooden ladders communicate with 
the verandah, and are in make suptrioi to any I had seen before in 
!Xew Guinea The people, houses, and village are kept in a very 
dirty state, and the mienors of the habitations wore also iii a similar 
condition, and fiom there not being any other openings to these 
extensive houses than those before mentioned, and from being in a 
smoked and dingy state, a visitor entering them would have to get 
his eyes accustomed to the darkness before he would be capable 
of distinguishing the objects or persons inside Many families 
inhabit these houses, and to every family there belongs a small 
eompartment where the> cook and sleep These houses resemble 
those used by the inhabitants of the noith-western part of Kew 
Guinea, and the resemblanf e is still more striking to the tiaveller 
when he obseivos a trophy of skulls suspended near the entrance 

About forty men came to meet us on the beach, and at the same 
time the veiandahs of the houses were crowded by women and 
young people None of the men appioached us armed, but we soon 
afterwards discovered that they had bows and ariows placed behind 
a house ready for any event that might happen I certainly can¬ 
not see any harm in their taking those precautions, as it is veiy 
probable they have found out by experience that white people are 
not always to bo trusted, still I do not consider they would keep 
strictly on the defensive, if they knew that anything was to 
he gained by taking the ofiensive As soon as they saw that we 
had discovered their concealed weapons, they lemoved them in 
gieat haste to some other place Some of the carved ones atti acted 
our attention, and we weie desirous of purchasing some of them, 
but they refused to sell anj In spite of their diffidence and 
leserve wc remained several hours on shore, visiting the houses, 
gardens, and the burial-ground 

The plantations were well fenced, and j^ams, taro, and bananas 
were under cultivation, and coconut-palms were also abundant. 
The bunal-place was situated a short distance from the village, 
■and close to the beach. We observed on the giaves a quantity of 
provisions placed, consisting of bananas, coconuts, and also an old 
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bow and some arrows. A strong fence had been erected round the 
graves, to protect them from any mtmsion The coconuts were 
emply, but the bananas were left untouched, most probably because 
as yet they were not sufficiently ripe I may lemark that the 
natives far west also adopt the custom of placing provisions and 
arms on the graves of the dead When moummg for the dead, 
they paint the whole of the body of a white or yellow colour, 
whilst in the east of New Guinea the natives for a Bimtlar event 
paint themselves with black. At this place some peculia^r adorn¬ 
ments are adopted by the women, in addition to the painting, con¬ 
sisting of an ornament made of fringed strings of grass or fibre, 
which they wear over the arms and legs below the knee, and a 
little above the ankle, but what imparts to the mourning women 
a remarkable appearance is a strange dress worn by them on this 
occasion, made of a bundle of small ropes, through which the head 
IS passed, and extending over the body to the knee, and then 
fastened by a cord round the waist * 

I observed that the natives use wooden pillows when sleeping, 
which were generally formed from a portion of the root of a man- 
giove-tree, and out so as to stand upon four legs Among some of 
the pillows I observed one made in the shape of an iguana lizard, 
the head and tail of which was rudely carved, another was formed 
like a human head attached to the body of a reptile, and bearing 
some resemblance to a sphinx The food of the natives appeared 
to consist principally of yams, sago, taro, coconuts, and an abun¬ 
dance of fish and turtle The women wear a scanty covering, but 
the men are entirely naked 

The men are tall, of spare habit, with long arms and legs, but 
the body shoii; Among the women I saw many who were tall, with 
not very prepossessing featnies, but they appeared to have great 
muscular power The colour of their skin is generally of a dark 
copper colour, but I did not observe any so black as the natives of 
Cape York, or of those of lauan or Cornwallis Island Their hair 
18 frizzled and woolly, and often short. I examined some whose 
heads had been shaved, and peiceived that the hairs are equally 
distributed over the scalp, and do not grow in tufts, but as soon as 
the hair commences to grow it assumes that peculiar tufted appear¬ 
ance which would readily deceive a superficial observer. 

It would be difficult to decide which type predominates 
them, so many are the i:|jdividual varieties 1 have seen some 
closely resembling the natives of Capo York, others HimiUr to the 
Eastern race, and consider it probable that there i« also a 
mixture of the Papuan race among th^e inhabiting the westmn 
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part of New Guinea. I am more decided in my opinion when 
I obsetrre not only their physical features, hut also that the 
natives of Katau lesemble the Western people in the mode of 
oonstruoting their houses, using the hows and arrows in preference 
to the spear, they have also two skm-diseases peculiar to those 
people, named hy them “ Bento ” and “ Cascade ” Also, like the 
Western people, they maintain the practice of hunting for heads, 
preserve the skulls of their enemies, and keep them suspended in 
their hopses. They also adopt the same custom of preserving the 
lower jaw separate from the skull, and ornamented similarly to 
that which I have seen done hy the natives of Orangerio Bay, 
On the south-east coast I could not, however, ascertain if they 
use the lower jaw as an armlet similar to that people If this 
could,he proved, my opinion would be strengthened that the Katau 
raoe have intermixed with the Eastern people. 

In a few of the islands in Torres Straits there resides a peculiai 
variety of the so-called Papuan race, distinct from the inhabitants 
of other islands in the Straits. The lai gest island inhabited by the 
peculiar variety I have alluded to is Damley Island Many of the 
people of Katau have similar physical characters, so I considei it 
would be a task of some difhculty to discovei the original type, for 
it has evidently been destroyed by the inteicouise with other 
races 

Among the boys I did not observe such protuberant abdomens as 
is usually observed among these laces The boys appear to be 
more numerous than the girls, but probably the latter, being more 
timid, did not like to appear befoie strangers 

On the 7th of December we weic at anchor opposite to a large 
village on Kiwai Island, about 25 miles from the entrance of the 
Fly Kiver The inhabitants of this village are on amicable terms 
with those of Katau, fiom which village two oanoes had followed 
us by another route, airivmg the day pie\ious, and informing the 
natives of oui intention to visit them Many canues came out to 
us from the village, they are very long, with a single outrigger, 
li^ht, and only supported by two anus. Several of the natives 
came m them to trade, bringing coconuts, bananas, yams, and 
mangoes. There were no women or children with them They 
wore all perfectly naked, but were ornamented with armlets and 
belts made of grass or rattan. They have, similar to the natives of 
Katau and other islands in Tones Straits, the helix of th€#ear 
pierced, and the lobes artificially elongated, and also pei forated 
and decorated, as well as the helix, with tufts of ornaments, made of 
grass and dyed of a red colour. 1 saw some of them who bad the 
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lobes of the ear extending to 2 inches in length They were not 
armed, but -their weapons are bows and airows, they have nlso 
hnives and tomahawks of iron, which they procure from the natives 
of Katan, and also from some of the islands in Torres Straits^ who 
are kept well supplied with these articles by trading with the 
vci^sels engaged in the pearl fisheries 

Opposite Canoa Island, about seventy miles from the mouth of 
the nver, there are some laige villages and a numerous population 
Although on our first approach the natives displayed a hostile 
feeling, and advanced boldly to attack us, yet, by the exercise of a 
wise policy towards them, and showing our power without inflict¬ 
ing any injury (except we had been compelled to do so for self- 
preseivation), W'e succeeded in reconciling them, and wo became 
very fiiendly', it terminated in a number of canoes coming.to the 
steamei, several of the natives coming on board and remaining 
several hours, regarding with great intereist and curiosity every 
object that attracted their attention, they asked questions, and 
replied to any made to them thiongh Maino, who acted as inter¬ 
preter, making uso of the Kiwai language 

From the anchoiage not moie than two houses of the nearest 
village were visible, one of w hich was estimated at about 500 feet 
in length, and a little behind the edge of the bank we could 
discern coconut-palms, banana, and breadfniit-trees, growing 
abundantly about the village On the top of one of the latter trees 
I observed the red feathers of the bird of paradise (Pat adtsea t off- 
giana) suspended from a branch, which I suppose was placed theie 
as a decoy to attract those buds to the snares placed for them by 
the natives, or to bring them within leach of their arrows, ns is the 
custom among the Aru islanders. 

The chief of the village also came on board Ho was a fine- 
looking man, and seemed very intelligent, he conNcised freely, 
moving actively about, and laughmg , although I did not think, in 
spite of his cheerful mannci, that he had dismissed hi& fear at being 
amongst a strange laoe of people, yet he scorned very much grati¬ 
fied at receiving so much attention and kindness, and at being 
such an object of curjosit 3 \ He accepted everything given to 
him, but never asked for anything Fiom the natives that came 
on board, and from those 1 observed in the canoes, I made notes of 
their physical appearance They bear a gieat resemblance to the 
pei^le of Kiwai, but are a little lighter in colour and more slender 
in form I saw some resembhng Arabs. Their average height 
is moderate, the head comparatively small, the forehead depressed 
and sloping backwards 1 observed so uniform a resefinlfiQaioe 

T) ^ 
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among them aa to lead me to oome at onoe to the conclusion that 
they must either intermairy among themselves or among a people 
of a similar race. What are they ? is the question If we take as 
a type of the Papuan race the inhabitants of the north-west part of 
New Guinea, I do not consider they belong to that race, but they 
may be considered as approximating nearer to those of the south¬ 
east part—at least as far as we have had as yet an opportunity of 
observing those living on the coast 
I mettnatives who were on a visit at Yule Island, who came from 
Cape Possession, and closely resembled them However, I do not 
believe they»are a pure race. In common with the two races of the 
East and West, many customs, &c., showed that they participate m 
the two races. They have, similar to those of the North, the hunt¬ 
ing f 9 r beads, and the construction of their habitations, although at 
this place there is a slight diflference in them, for here the houses 
have as many openings m them as there are inside compartments. 
Similar to those of the West, they build their canoes in the same- 
manner, wear a head-dress made of the plumes of the birds of para¬ 
dise, a heavy wooden belt, and a breast-plate of mother-o’-pearl 
shell Peouliai to themselves, I observed a helmet very skilfully 
made with rattan and cord, also a piece of white shell used as a 
portion of then war-dress, and worn over the pudenda But that 
which was most peculiar to them, and new to the ethnologist, was 
the method adopted by them of preserving the heads of their 
enemies. 

In the North, as is well known, the natives are of a vei;y feiocious 
character, and very active head-hunters, but presei-ve only the 
skulls At Eatau the natives also hunt for heads, and preserve 
the skulls, at the same time separating the lower jaw, which is said 
to be used occasionally as an ornament. But these people do not 
only hunt for and preserve the skulls, but they are in the habit of 
adorning them with great skill, and this process is, as far as I have 
observed, quite novel in New Guinea, although I believe the 
practice is adopted at other islands east of New Guinea 

After the skulls have been perfectly cleaned, they cover them 
with a mask, formed from a preparation of wax, piobably mixed' 
with some resinous material, the mask extends from the Upper part 
of the forehead to the roots of the teeth of Ibie upper jaw. The 
upper part of the mask is adorned with the bright red seeds of the 
wild liquonce vino {Abrua precaiontis^y and the outer edgp is 
adorned by plaited stnpes of rattan. The eyes are represented by 
two small species of the cowrie shell, or a black seed also sur¬ 
rounded by the scarlet seeds of the Ahrua preeatonua; from the 
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zygomatic process of the temporal bones two long fiinged ear-pen¬ 
dants are suspended similar to those generally worn by the natives. 
The lower jaw is strongly fastened behind to the zygomatio bones, 
and in front by small rattan cords from below the symphysis of the 
chin, passing inside the nasal passages In this way the lower jaw 
IS secured to the upper To this is attached a loop of plaited 
rattan, two feet long, which is used as a handle This loop is 
secured to the skull by a transverse stick of hard wood, passing 
behind the two condyles of the lower jaw, and in front of the fora¬ 
men magnum. In lemoving the mask from one of the skulls, I 
found the orbits were almost entirely filled with lime, and the long 
thorn of the sago-palm was inserted in tlie optic foramen To give 
support, strength, and the required length to the nose, a piece of 
rattan is ingeniously used, and the distension of the nostrils ef^cted 
by the insertion of sagu-thorns and grass The interior of the 
skulls was found partially filled with stones, hard seeds, pumice 
stone, and kept in by dried grass When held by the loop and 
swung about, a loud rattling noise is produced, and wo infer from 
at that they are probably used m then dances 

The weapons used by these people aie bows and arrows The 
bows are about six feet high , the arrows vary very much, some 
are pointed with hard wood, otliers with bamboo, bones, and a few 
with the long nail of the cassowary It is said that some of the 
arrows a:^ poisoned, and I believe the statement, which was also 
confiimod by Maino, and from the following fact 1 asked the 
natives to sell me some of then weapons, and they readily did 
so, but when I wanted to purchase one pointed with bamboo they 
refused, until I offered so high a price that they could not resist 
the temptation, and then handed it to me with the greatest care, so 
that no one should be touched by the point, which appeared to be 
smeared with some prepaiatiou of a leddish colour As far as 1 
could ascertain by signs, I undcistood them that some were poisoned 
but not the others 

They always carry with them a bamboo knife, which is used for 
sevenng the heads of their enemies They do not usually keep it 
sharp, but when required they shaiqien the edge with a shell (a 
fresh-water species of Cijrena)^ which is always earned for the 
purpose, attached to the knife They have also a kind of dagger, 
formed from the thigh-bone of the cassowary, the handle of which 
18 tiStefuUy adorned with the red seeds of the Ahrus ^reccUonua 
The dagger is used to despatch the wounded man, and then the 
bamboo knife to cut off his head 

The worthy Mamo, who, according to his own confession, had out 
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off thirt;f't]ir6e heads himself, gave us a full and minute descnption 
of his mode of operating It was thus when the victim was dead, 
the skin and muscles of the neok were cut through, then grasping 
the head with both hands, it was forcibly inclined fiom one side to 
the other, and then by a powerful twist the bones of the neck were 
dislocated, and by a little further aid from the kmfo the head was 
off. To give us an illustration how it was done, he acted fictitiously 
on a mah on board. 

The fijrther the traveller advances into New Guinea, the greater 
the difficulty is increased of enabling the anthropologist to solve the 
problem of the Papuan race, and I do not consider that we shall be 
able to come to any conclusion respecting them until more of the 
intenoi has been explored, for short visits to the coast will not 
serve the purpose, and also until we have become acquainted with 
their language, as well as made a comparison of the skulls of the 
various laces I am awaie that some anthiopologists do not place 
much dependence solely on the skulls, still it has been found of 
great assistance in some degree of detci mining the various races. 

On the 14th of December, we were 150 miles up the Fly Eiver, 
the furthest point reached by the Ellengowan Not far from our 
anchorage, 1 found tho ruins of an old village composed of five 
houses, they were from 30 to 40 feet m length, and from 15 to 20 feet 
wide, they were constructed of the trunks of small trees, and had 
been covered with palm-leaves, the floor was only a footed a half 
fiom the ground, a trench 2 feet wide and about the same m depth 
hod been dug all round the habitations for the purpose of diaining 
them, a most remarkable and novel proceeding for New Guinea. 
Close to the village I observed some wild bananas growing, and a 
grass, called “ Job’s Tears ” (Coiaj lachryim), the seeds of which are 
used geneially in New Guinea for making necklaces and other 
ornaments 

This rumed village was so fai distant from tho last natives we 
saw that 1 am mclined to consider that it had been inhabited by 
some of tho natives of the interior The general appearance of 
the country on the holders of the river was that of low swampy 
islands, formed by a large delta, some old, and some moio recently 
formed by the mud brought down by the floods, or the natural flow 
of tho water some are evidently in a state of formation, while 
others are disappearing, being washed away by the current This, 
I expect, will be the fate of Ganoa Island, which had very recently 
been severely injured by a hurricane, destroying a lai^e number of 
tiees, add its banks can almost daily be seen to be washed away by 
the floods and currents The relative age of the different islanda 
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maj be estimated by the rich or poor vegetation seen upon them, 
Heie the wild nutmeg and the gigantic hg-trees are seen in fmit 
and luxuiiance of foliage, attracting the fimt-eating pigeons 
(^Carpophaga)f the red biid of paradise (Paradtsea ragguma\ Hom- 
bills (Buceroa mficollta), and other species of frugivorous buds m 
great numbers. At anothei part the Candle-nut-tree (AZeuntes), 
and several species of Kanary nut-tiees (Chnanitm), on the fruit of 
which the great palm cockatoos {Mierogloasua aternmvs) feed 
Where the jungle is nut so dense a small bamboo grows, and is 
a place of resort ioi the Megapodius and Talegallu^, being suitable 
for their food and the construction of their nests Whore the 
foieUt IS more dense it is difBcult to penetrate fiom the entangle¬ 
ment of the vines, and that strong-growing climbing palm (Calamua 
amtraha ?) which throws up shoots of great length covered with 
sharp spines, and long tendiils similarly armed, ascending to the 
tops of the tallest trees At this place we o^bseived the Racquet- 
tailed kingfisher (Tanyaiptera dea) frequently seen darting with a 
heavy dash upon a beetle or some other insect, while the beautiful 
king bird of paradise (Cvncinnuma regta) may be seen climbing on 
the vines, displaying the blight tint>i of its splendid, rich, and 
varied colouis to the bright rajs of a tropical sun as it occasionally 
penetrates the dense foliage of the trees 

The splendid and rare kingfisher (the Malycon mgrocyaned)^ and 
another kingfisher (the Ceyx 8olitaria\ aro heard uttenng their 
piercing notes by a iivulet in some secluded nook 
When the trees are more lofty but not so overgrown by vines, 
the large and noble-crested pigeon (Ooura ap ), the si/e of a turkey, 
is often seen walking very majestically about, seeking for the 
fruits and seeds upon which it subsists, and on the top of the 
loftiest trees the magnificent red bird of paradise (Paradiaea 
raggtana) is seen displaying under the blight sunshine its rich and 
beautiful plumage, or endeavouring to excite the attention of the 
unadorned female from its elevation Out of the leach of the arrow 
of the natives or the gun of the naturalist, but the king of the 
foiest here is the cassowary, the footprints of which are to be seen 
in every muddy place, mingled with the hoof-marks of the wild 
boai The night at this place is disturbed by a variety of strange 
noises, and probably still stranger animals, whilst at the early 
hours of the morning we are awakened by the piercing ones of 
numbers of lories, houey-eating ■po.rrota (Trichoglosam)^ passing over 
our heads, the latter darting with the rapidity of an arrow. A 
loud “ whock-vrhock ” emanates from the unmusical throats of 
the birds of paradise, and the peculiar prolonged loud and shriU, 
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Imt mournful, wkiBtle of the great palm cockatoo (Mtcrogloaaus 
aierrmue)^ and the drum-Uke noise of the cassowary, with the notes 
of numerous othei birds, vary the woodland sounds. The scenery, 
if not very bold, was interesting for its novelty, and it was almost 
impossible to resist a kind of fascination produced by the wildness 
and novelty of our situation 

It IS difficult to espress the feeling of the explorer on anchoi* 
ing in a new place up a river a little bofoie sunset, when every 
object appears before him wonderful, novel, and interesting, and 
which, on the approach of darkness, assumes a fantastical appear¬ 
ance, especially when millions of fireflies are seen flitting about m 
all directions, their lights reflected in the clear smooth waiter, 
increasing the luminosity to nearly double I may mention here 
that when at anchor at Kiwai Island, early in the morning, and a 
little' before sunset, thousands of the black and white pigeons 
(Carpophaga spilloioa) were seen, as at Yule Island, going from the 
east to the west to their roosting-places, and in the morning would 
be seen returning from the west to the east, so 1 consider this 
species of pigeon to be almost as plentiful in this part of the world 
as the American passenger pigeon {Columha migraimia) is in North 
America 

My curiosity was veiy much excited by Mr Stone's discovery of 
a very large bird of flight, the footprints of buffaloes on the Baxter 
River, and bj’’ leading in ‘ Nature * of the discovery of the dung of 
the rhinoceros in New Guinea by Captain Moresby I do not allude 
to the imaginative fauna of a Captain Lawson, because the more real 
discoveries of Captain Moresby and Mi* Stone are amply sufficient 
to excite the most sanguine hopes of an}*' naturalist But alas! I 
was doomed to disappointment, and found it a delusion, foi I 
found the fauna very poor, considering the character of the countiy 
and the vegetation. I could not get a glimpse of the gigantic bud 
with a spiead of wings of 22 feet, but very considerately reduced 
by Mr. Stone to 16 feet, nor was I fortunate enough to see the 
dung of Captain Moresby’s rhinoceros, oi the beast itself, nor the 
footprints of the buffaloes L think 1 did, however, see the bud 
mentioned by Mr. Stone, and I have also seen common heaps of 
dung so large as to make mo wonder when I first saw them With 
respect to the large bird, fiom what I have hoard from more than 
one person who was up the Baxter River, I can safely reduce it 
to the moderate size of the led-neck hombill (Buceros ruJicoU *»), 
probably in the excitement for novelties, two or three birds starting 
in flight at once maj have been magnified into one The flight of 
the hombill is very peculiar, being slow and steady, with the noise 
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of a looomotive engine The noise made by the bird in its flight 
was at first recognised by some on board as that of the huge bird 
seen on the Baxter River, and then the colour of the bud decided 
the question, although it has already been reduced to 16 feet, 1 
am obliged to reduce it to about 4 or 5 feet 

With respect to the dung seen by Captain Moresby, I may 
remark that a stranger observing for the first time the dung of the 
cassowary, and not having the experience which he would have 
when resident for some time m the country, would never suppose 
it was produced by a bird, in one of these heaps I have ‘counted 
upwards of forty-three almost undigested seeds of the fruit of the 
pandanus It is certainly a matter of surprise the size of the heap 
of dung deposited by that bird in the wild state 

I think it will be interesting to mention that in this part of 
New Guinea (nearer to Cape York than Hall Sound), I obs’erved 
that the flora and fauna are more decidedly Papuan than at Hall 
Sound, although the latitude is almost the same A number of the 
species of birds 1 procured are denizens of New Guinea only, and 
here I did not see a single Eucalyptus or gum-tice, whilst at Hall 
Sound I have found species of buds common to both Noithern 
Australia and New Guinea, and there 1 found at least two species 
of the Eucalyptus very common, as well as many of the North 
Australian plants Thus, judging from the floia and fauna of the 
Fly River, it evidently shows that this part of the country is more 
allied to the north-west part of New Guinea than to the eastern 
portion 

On the 16th of December we were compelled to return, from 
being short of provisions, to my great iegret, just at the time that 
my expectations were raised of being able to penetrate into the 
interior, but I hope at a not far distant time to be able to carry out 
this desire 1 cannot conclude without tendering my grateful thanks 
to Mr MacFarlane for giving me the opportunity of visiting the 
Fly River, and for many other acts of kindness and assistance. 

The Rev Wyatt Gill said he was the first Eiuopean to ascend the Manu- 
tnanu River, and his observations in regard to the neighbourhood, and the 
character of the people, entirely agreed with those expressed m the Papers to 
which they had listened Mr Stone was quite right m saying that the 
women there were mdeed the “ better halves ” They appeared to him to ba\ e 
more intellect than the men. The natives were very pleasant people to live 
among, hut he was sorry to hear such an account of the iinhealthmess of the 
chmate, for it was he who took some of the teachers there He had hoped 
that ere now a healthy locality would have been discovered, where not only 
native teachers, but Englishmen might take up their abode, and make it the 
starting-point for'openmg up the country, and developing its resources. Si®nor 
D'Albertis’s Paper was a very interesting one He could not help feeling a 
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little mortificatiou at finding the wonderful bird reduced to so commonplace 
an affair, but he had some comfort in knowing that his own report two 
years ago of finding a cuckoo in New Guinea was not a myth. In order to 
s^et into the interior of New Guinea, he thought the Fly or the Aird Kiver 
must be ascended, and he had no doubt that the pluck of Signor D*Albertis 
and Ml MacFailane would, in a few months, enable them to penetrate into the 
real intenor of the land Whatever might bo the character of the South-east 
Peninsula, it was, after all, but a very small portion of the island He could 
but hope that there yet remained to be discovered in the table-land of the 
interior some spot which might be advantageously cultivated by the natives, 
under English superintendence As an Englishman, he was not ashamed to 
say that b® trusted the day would come when the flag of Great Britain would 
wave over the eastern part of New Guinea. At tlie same time he thought it 
premature to take any active steps at the present time to colonise the country. 
It was high^ desirable that there should be a nght understanding with the 
natives, and he believed the day was coming when, like Fiji, New Gumea 
would voluntarily place herself undei English rule 

Captain F J Evans, b n , believed that until the senes of rivers, the mouths 
of whrch had been discovered by the My^ weie ascended, it could not for a 
moment be pretended that anything was known about New Guinea He 
thought those who had advocated the colonisation of the south-eastern pait 
had lost sight of one or two facts If a settlement were now placed there, it 
would be practically cut off from the rest of the civilised world The colonists 
would be 3000 miles from Hong Kong, 1500 from the Dutch possessions, 1500 
from Sydney, and more than 1000 miles from the ueaiest British port for 
obtaining supplies furthermore, sailing-ships would be able only to traverse 
those seas at certain seasons of the year, it would therefore be a most expen¬ 
sive affair for any settlement in such a jiosition to have communication with 
the outer world It was certain that the country produced hut little, and 
whatever the colonists lequired to live uixin would lor a long time have to 
he brought to them That was a matter which had not het ii projierly con¬ 
sidered in the projects of colonisation which they had heaid ol, but it 
appeared to him to be one of seiious import His own behet was that 
whatever we should know about New Guinea for a long time hereafter would 
be ascertained by the exertions of the misstonanes, or those gentlemen who 
visited the island for the purjxises of science 

Mr Jess Young said be had been very anxious to organise an expedition to 
explore New Guinea, but everybody seemed to throw cold water upon the 
scheme, and he could not at pieseut raise funds sufficient to carry out his 
project He had intended to start fiom Somerset to the Fly River, but he 
had heard that night that he had been anticipated by Mi MacFarlane and 
Signor D'Albertis His present intention was to go along the coast westwaid 
from the Baxter River and see if he could discover the moUth of another large 
liver m that direction. Such a river must dKist, having the mountains m the 
western portion of New Guinea as its watershed, and if he could find that 
river and follow it up, he would in all probabihty succeed in getting mto the 
centre of New Guinea 

Dr Mullens said he had received letters from the Rev Mr Lawes, the 
missionary resident at Port Moresby, who accompanied Mr. Stone There 
were two other gentlemen who went with the Exp^ition, and who had been 
connected with tlie Macleay Expedition, which was broken up Mr Lawes, 
in his letter, said.— 

“ The village of Omani is picturesque In front of it are fruitful valleys, in 
which are such plantations as we never see at Port Moresby. Several streams 
ot water are m sight—their course maiked by a foliage of deeper green In 
these ravines, between the hills, are well-fenced plantations of sugar-cane. 
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Uiu, kmanas, &c The village itiielf is at a height of 500 feet above the level 
of the sea 

*' On the other or inland side is a valley, and then a high steep mountain, 
rising about 600 feet, and just beyond it, on one side, is Mount Astrolabe, 
the highest in this part 

“Wc were, of courhe,*’a great Avondcr to the people, our white skins, om 
clothes, our guns, our hatchets, &c , all came in lor a share of admiration 
The natives borrowed a small Amoiican axe, and began to cut the trees down 
lor amusement 

“About 10 o’clock we weie ready for the ascent A lot of Omani people 
wont with us, and we were soon puffing and blowing in the blazing sun. The 
})atU was very steep, and in some places very nanow and dangerous, It was 
no joke, going up a narrow path, at an angle of about 60°, with a precipice on 
one bide ol it and a burning sun overhead However, we got safely to the top 
at last, as wet as though wo liad come through a nver And what a splendid 
view there was when we reached the top ’ 1 did not dare look down before. 

Wo weie 1100 feet above the level of the sea Before us was a fertile plain 
about seven miles broad, with many sti earns running through it, ending in 
the village of Tupuselei, beyond it the sea, the bays and harbours along the 
toast, visible as far as Poit Moresby on one hand and Round Head Point on 
the othei On our right, hills and mountains pile^ up in all sorts of shapes 
.md heights On our left hand Mount Astrolabe lose above us quite close, 
and apjKiiently not much highei At the back was another plain with "two 
11 vois, Ol lather tivo branches of the one nver Laluke, running through it. Behind 
Mount Astrolalie is a range of altogether a diffeient character, the side towards 
us boiDg perpendicular rocks exactly like the cliffs of an iron-bound shore. 
Altogether, it was one of the finest panoiamas 1 have ever seen 

“ At last we saw the houses Two ol the natives, with the tcacber, went on 
first to prepare the people for our arrival, lest they should run away. Tho 
village IS 1000 feet above the level of tho sea, has some six or eight bouses m 
it, and IS called Paluuu, although Mumkaihila seems to be the general name 
ot the district We were not yet at our destination, tor the pnncipal village 
IS a few miles further on, on a higher peak of the same mountain The chiet, 
Boloko, was confined to his house with a bad foot 1 went to see lum, and 
nave him a present I told him wo wanted home food, taro, sw'eet yams, See , 
lot which we ivould give him beads, but he said they had nothing hut sugar-cane 

“ The view fiom this village is very giaiid Just opiwsito to us are two 
watorfiills, small now, but after ram they must bo grand All around, as fai 
as the eye can see, are mountains and lulls ot all shapes and heights—^not an 
acre of level ground The plantations of the people are on break-neck slopes. 
All is covered with trees, up to the \ery sunimits of the mounbuns 

“ Mount Owen Stanley rose as a grand background to the panorama, and 
could not have been more than twenty miles off in a direct lino. We were 
now fairly at the hack of a very picturesque and peculiarly-shaped mountain, 
which had been visible at times ever since wo lett Fort Mor(»by It is seen 
from the mountains there, and from its peculiar shape is a strikmg landmark. 
It has a lotty semi-dctached peak at one end, and the different aspects of Hus 
are very fantastic and strong It is from 800 to 1000 feet high The peak 
IS very steep and bare for a^ut 300 feet at the top, below that it is steep, 
but covered with vegetation, and looks like many mounds thrown up to 
support the peak On the top of tho mountain itself there appeared to be a 
considerable table-land coveied with trees The native name of the mountain 
IS Yetura 

“The vegetation all along the road was very fine. The villages here are 
very clean, they cannot welt be otherwise, seeing they stand on a narrow 
ri^e with deep valleys on either side, down which wind and ram cany adl 
iiihbish The men wore all decorated m full style, and so were the stone 
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clubs, of winch we saw plenty Ihe people are a fine race, but appear mixed 
They are, perhaps, darker a little than the coast-tribes, but are much lighter 
and in every respect different to the Papuans The highest point to which wc 
liad gone was 1400 feet We reached Momeh in the afternoon In the 
evening tlie teacher and I went into tlic bush, in quest of the goura oi crested 
pigeon It is the most splendid bud I have ever seen We succeeded m 
shooting one It has a magnificent lilac-coloured crest, and is as largo as a 
medium-sized turkey The colour of the feathers was very delicate and beau¬ 
tiful, much more so alive than dead We reached homo about 12 o’clock on 
Friday, the 10th of December, none the woise for the forty or fifty miles’ 
tramp over now ground in the interior of New Guinea,” 

The PqBSinENT concluded by saying that he lemembered some two years 
ago, when the subject of New Guinea was first brought forward, expressing 
some apprehension about it Uc said that hitherto, when tlireatened with the 
exhaustion of all material for ihe consideration of the Geogiaphical Society, 
he had been accustomed to fall back ujxin New Guinea as a sort of ptece de 
i instance , but that, m consequence of the present exploratory development, 
he had feared that tliat piece de lestsUince would be very shortly consumed 
From the expenence of the last two years, however, he was rather reassured 
on that subject, for, after all that had been done, only the outer crust of the 
island had been penetrated—nothing more, lu compan&on with the whole 
island, than the rind of an orange comjiared with the coie At the same time 
there could be no doubt that Europeans would gradually jiress further into the 
mteiior, and as they became better acquainted witli the natives, would find 
their way up into the mountains That was the real field which would reward 
some adventurous cvplorei—some New Guinea Cameron ol the luture He 
would be very glad indeed to sec Mr Jess Young launched into the intenor of 
New Guinea, with sufficient appaiatus and appurtenances to w’arrant his under¬ 
taking such a jouiney, but It was undoubtedly an evploration of great diffi¬ 
culty and great danger, and be would counsel Mr Young not to enter upon it 
in a rash or ill-advised mannei With iiill piepaiation and full means at his 
command he might do a great deal, but &ilurc would be w orso then no attempt 
at alL He was glad that on this occasion the speakers had avoided the moot 
subject of colonisation, which ically did not fall within the province of the 
Society, and could not be discussed there to any advantage, although it would 
m the future, no doubt, become a matter of great interest and importance 
The meetings of the Colouul Institute weie fai moie suited to such a discus- 
-sion than the meetings of the Geographical Societ} 

In conclusion, the President announced that the Geographical soiree would 
take place on Saturday week, not in Willis’s Rooms, as in former years, but 
in the Indian Museum In their arrangements for a soii^e on this largei 
scale, the Council were receiving great assistance from Mr Ounliffe Owen and 
his subordinates of the Dep«irtment of Science and Ait at South Kensington 
The Anmvcrsaiy Meeting would take place on Monday, the 22nd instant, when 
the Medals of the Society would lie handed to the gentlemen who had been 
selected to receive them The Royal Medal for the encouragement of Geo¬ 
graphical science and discovery bad been awarded to Lieutenant V L Came¬ 
ron, B N., for his journey across Africa fiom Zanzibar to Benguela, and his 
survey of the southern half of Lake Tanganyika the Victoria or Patron’s 
Medal to Mr John Fonest, in lecognition of his services to Geographical science 
by his numerous successful explorations in Western Australia, and especially 
his joute-survey from the Muichison River to tlie line of the Overland Tele¬ 
graph The Medals would also be distnbutcd to the successful competitors ffir 
the Schools’ Prizes. In the evening the Anniversary Dinner would be held at 
Willis’s Rooms, at half-past six o’clock, when he hoped that the Fellows of the 
Sixjicty would attend m great numbers, as the occasion would be one of peculiar 
interest. 
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1 Itinerary from Dehbe to El Obeyadj on the Upper Nile, with Setaila of' 
places of moat importance^ after the Survey of Staff-Colonel B E 
Colaton. 

[Communicated by General Stone, Chief of the General Staf^ Egyptian Army •] 

Dedu^, >\hich IS the stiiting-point for caravans foi El Obeyed, is a wrptebed 
A illage on the Nile There is pcriietiial dust, and the heat ivas already stifling 
m the months of March and Ajinl By Polar observations 1 heie determined 
the latitude at 18° b' 55" ‘ 

In this place the variation of the coniiia&s is from 7° 45', atWadj-Hamyde 
it was fixed by Colonel Mason at 7° 

Dining my sojourn at Debbe I wrote out instructions, in Fionch, for the use 
of the o&cers of the staff, to teach them to determine the variation of the 
compass by observation of the Pole Star and the Alioth Star I made them 
take piactical observations, and I had the satisfaction of seeing that they were 
masters of this subject 

I left Debbd on the 20th of April, 1875, so much paialysed that I could not 
mount a horse without being put in the saddle by two men As soon as w'e 
left this town we found ourselves in a most sterile desert After three hours* 
marching, you arrive at the wells of Bargaguel, excavated by Said-Pacha 
Theie are four of them which have a jxirapet of stones (dug from the bottom 
of the well), and which are built up in the inside These wells are 40 metres 
in depth, and there is only one of them which supplies a little water, the 
tcmperatuie of which is 28° 75 C . 

For the convenif ice of caravans and herds, it would be necessary to dig 
wells in the Wady-Abou-Gimri A fiesh and vigorous vegetation in the 
ravines of this Wady shows that there must be water very neai the surface. 

After marching 71 English miles fiom Debb4, we arrived at the wells of 
Br^a They are situated m a plain of hard sand There are a dozen bttle 
welb where water is found at a depth of from 3 45 m to 4 20 m 

Latitude of Br^ga, 17° 15' 25" 

Here I made the soldiers dig a big well of the depth of 5 20 m 

The first march from Br^ga, you cross a desert, an absolutely desolate plain, 
Theie are here several rocky summits, which require a good deal of labour to 
render them practicable for carnages, but this work offers no difficulty. After 
fourteen hours of marching, I armed at the camp of Missalami on the 28th of 
Apnl 

The guides having rejiorted that there were rutns a little to the east of the 
camp, I left the Expedition at the camp, and on the 29th, with Dr Ffund 
and the officers of the staff, 1 went to visit the place, which they called 
El-Eab It is nearly 7 miles due east of the camp of Missalami. The 
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“rums" simply consist of a circular space, surrounded by a wall of stones 
witliout mortar (schist, slates, trachytes), 4 or 6 leet high, and 6 or 7 
thick The diameter of the circle is 240 metres This enclosure, situated in a 
narrow wady, is probably used for beasts, its shape and situation would not 
suit for a fortification There is not a trace of inscriptions, tombs, or of any 
work, except three ancient wells, without water, with stone walls Quite close 
to the Wady Haschin there are six wells of very good water, at the depth of 
only 4 feet If a carnage-road should be established between Debbd and 
El Obeyad, it should be made to pass by those wells, as it would not lengthen 
the road much There were many animals and some Bedomua round these 
wells 

At 12 miles from the camp of Missalami I encamped, on the 30th of Apnl, 
in the Wady Hassanawi, wliere there is but one well with very little watei, 
but doubtless more exist 

May 1st —March of lOi miles, to the wells of El-Aye This portion of the 
route would require more lalxiur tliau any other to make it suitable for car¬ 
nages, but no serious difiieulty exists There aie several defiles (hobs) to cross 
the rocky summits 

Tlie wells of El-Aye are situated m a narrow wady between freestone-hills 
of from 140 to 150 feet high, measured by the anoioid There are twenty-five 
of them, m five groups They are dug m a soft freestone, and many moie 
could be made In some of them the water is brackish, in the majority 
ot them it IS good. It is found at a depth which vanes between 3 m and 
7 40 m The tempciatnro m the well is 25° C It is said that it is not 
more than twenty years since these wells weie excavated The surrounding 
region is quite sterile In this wady a violent wind rages, which fills the 
atmosphere with sand Tho natives call it a continual storm, which lasts 
the whole year, and prevents all attempt at cultivation, covering everything' 
with sand In consequence of this wind, it was imjioBSiblo to make any 
correct observations 

Approximate latitude 16° 39' 48" ('i*) 

Around the wells of El-Aye Bedouins are met with having many beautiful 
beasts. The greater part of the inhabitants of this district lielong to the great 
tribe of the Kababiches, whose chief is Fcvdlalla-Bey The inferior tubes here 
are named Hawawir, which are subject to Dongola, Sawour-ebache, or Sei- 
agab, and Chiliwab, which belong to Kordofan They are all nomads, of 
bronze complexion, moderate height, and well made Among them there are 
many women beautiful both in form and face. They say that they suffer 
much from the mcuisions of thieving Bedouins, who come from Darfour, a 
distance of twenty days’ march They call these brigands Ziya-diyas, Hom- 
mours, and Bemgarrar They are also pillaged by the thieves of Gehel-Harraz, 
called Nobahs 

On the 6th of May I arrived at the camp of Geleti, crossing great desolate 
plams, and here and there hills of freestone from 200 to 300 feet high. A well 
should he dug in the Wady Gelcti, wheie water would certainly be found at 
little depth 

Between the camps of Gelcti and Zarefa are found the first constructions of 
white ants {termites y in Arabic, arda ), elevated plateau, much wood in tlic 
Wady Zarefa, and the Wady Abou-Arouck. 

It was necessary to dig a well one hour’s march south of Zarefa in the 
Wady 

Further on we came on Gebel-Hossan There is a rocky pass a little higher, 
which would require some labour to make it easy for a carnage 

In the Wady Hobagi there are five wells of 4 metres in depth, almost 
without Water Here good wells should be dug 

May Between the cahip Al^u-Aronck and the next I saw two of those 
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large birds called hobab, mentioned m the account of Darfour (of very little 
value) by Cheik Townzu These birds are a kind of bustard 

The route has crossed an immense plam, flat and and On the right where 
I camped, in the Wady El-Jundoul, 1 saw a held of twenty of the large 
antelopes called Anel I called this encampment Camp And. 

May —Eahausted by great pam, to which was now added tlie acute 

suffering of ar violent strangury, I could no longer sit on horseback, and 1 
was obhged to stop three hours* distant from Es-Sad; but as it was absolutely 
necessary to water the camels, I sent on all the Expedition to Es-Safi, only 
keeping a small escort with me In this camp I remained until the 12^ 

I resumed the march that day, and at two hours* from Es-Safi T observed 
the first point of hy];x)genes rock piercing the surface of the soil. lUie plam 
was and, and covert with little quartz pebbles. I amved at Es-Safi m a 
state of exhaustion and suffering which I cannot describe 
The wells of Es-8afi are in a large basin, which becomes a lake of Uttle 
depth during the Kharif, and three or four months after, at the end of the dry 
season, the soil is cracked like that of the shores of the Nile Here is found an 
inexhaustible supply of very good water (The name Sah means limpid ) 
Thousands of camels and beasts are watered hcie daily It is a station of Bashi- 
Bazouks, commanded by a boulouk-bashu Altitude oi Els-Safi, 1393 feet 
Variation of the compass, from the observations of the officers of the Etat- 
Major, 6° 38' 40" (I could not gatlier sufficient strength to make any obser¬ 
vations myself ) 

I stopped ten days at Es-Safi During this time my malady made such 
progress that it became very likely that I would not siirMve till I amved at 
El-Obeyad I therefore sent on a dispatch to Commandant Prout, whom I 
knew to be on the route between Khartoum and Obeyad, to lot him know the 
state of my health, and to beg him to hasten 

I set out again from Es-Safi May 22nd It was impossible for me to keep 
my saddle in consequence of the violence of my sufieriiig and the paralysis of 
my limbs, which had become almost complete It was therefore on a litter, 
earned by the soldiers, that I made the journey between Es-Safi and Obeyad 
I arrived on the 22nd at the camp of Omashcchat 
Eight miles west of this camp, m a district called Ma^anne, arc eight wells, 
containing a great quantity of water 

23rd —^I camped at Goz-el-Han In the wady of this name wells ought to 

be dug Water would certainly be found 
May 24tA —^While I was directing the caravan to the Camp Megour’rha, I 
ordered Lieutenant Mohammed Effendi Mahe to reconnoitre some reservoirs m 
the Gebel-Harraza, to the east of the route This officer went there, and 
rejoined me at night in the Camp of Megour*rha He reports that these 
mountams (of slight elevation) are inhabited by Bedouins, thieves, No-ebon, 
or Noba There are two reservoirs*, which hold water only during the Khanf 
After they aie exhausted, the natives procure water by means of two wells— 
one called Sama—situated m the mountains They arc dug m the rock, and 
are 10 metros wide and 30 deep They contain but little water, and it is necessary 
to descend into the well to procure it The second well is called Chongur, it 
contains a small quantity of good watei 
It 18 between Goz-el-Han and Megour’rha that the first fields of doh’n are seen 
May 2Bth —^1 arrived at the Camp of Mekcmg, after a march across a 
burned-up plain All the trees were leafless This and plam continued 
durmg the next day, dunng which I sent the caravan to Tagmar, hut 1 was 
so lU tluit I was obliged to stop near Gobel-Gahamieh 
27^—^I was cam^ to Cagmar, three hours of marching across a hard and 
flat plain, coveral with little pebbles of quartz, and without trees Towards 
the east quartz-hills were seen. 
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At the end of the dry season Cagmar is a charming oasis in this and desert. 
The eye, vreaned with the burning sand, rests with delight on what seems to 
be a great meandering praine of emerald green Four months this prairie is 
a lake, during the rest of the year water is found very near the surface, and con 
be drawn from 200 holes, which are on the border of the zone of vegetation, 
'llioasands of camels are brought to water daily from the surrounding deserts. 
As soon as some hundreds disappear, they are immediately replaced by others, 
and you have continually in view from 4000 to 6000 camels, covering a space 
of from 20 to 30 acres Large herds of cattle, goats, and sheep, come to water 
at these ^poious wells Skirting this verdure you see a dozen datc-yialms, as 
many doum-palms, and figs Here doh’n, wheat, cotton, and balmia are cul> 
tivated« Myriads of birds of different species, among which the black and 
white stork predominate, serve to enliven the country 

The inhabitants are the Kababichcs, and here is a garrison of Bashi- 
Bazouks 

June, Is^ —I left Cagmar, where 1 had remained five days, and where the 
state of my health continually grew worse After a march of hours, I 
amved at Garnaiah, from Cagmar to Obeyad <ire villages of permanent habi- 
tatioli, surrounded by cultivated fields, and with wells from 15 to 18 metres 
m depth The habitations, which are called tokles, consist of a circular wall, 
formed of mud and cane, from 4 to 6 feet high, surmounted by a conical roof 
of stubble, lormed of the same cane m regular layers Near these tokles you 
frequently find protections against the sun, called racoubah, which simply 
consist of stakes fixed m the ground, supporting horizontal poles, on which 
they arrange a bed, more or less thick, of mortar 'I'hese shades, which are 
open at both ends, are very proft rable to the tokles, because thiy do not admit 
ram 

June %nd —\ continued mr journey, notwithstanding terrible suffering I 
passed by a place betw'ceri i'ch.ongla and Aikab, where they made charcoal 
and iron Camped at Gr^kigh 

June Zrd —I had the comfort of being rejoined by Commandant Prout, 
who, having received my letter, came to meet me This same day I camped 
at Ch^rbmc, where are wells of 24 and 25 metres in depth 

June 4.th —I ariived at Bara lleic there is a garnson of Bashi-Bazouka 
under a Sanjiak. It is another oasis, still more rich than Cagmar, and is calk d 
the Paradise of Kordofan At 6 or 8 metres much water is found (unfor¬ 
tunately bad for drinking), and dries at the end of the season, the Sakias and 
the Chadoufs continually try to irrigate the gardens as on the banks of the 
Nile. As well as the crops we found at Cagmar, they cultivate all sorts of 
vegetables, onions, tomatoes, encumbers, melons, radishes, and even cabbages 
You also find citrons, pomegranates, dates, and grapes m the garden. The 
Saujak Mustapha Aga had prepared a house, and treated me M|^th the most 
generous hospitality, but notwithstanding good nourishment, my condition 
became worse and wwse. The paralysis, which had seized my two legs, rose 
to the hips, and on the advice of Dr Pfund, I made my last will m anticipa¬ 
tion of approaching death On the 8th of June I formally transferred the 
command to Commandant Prout. The same day we had the first ram of 
the season, accompanied by thunder and lightning 

June IQih —We left Bara, and camped at Om So&t, passing by villages 
having wells of from 22 to 25 metres 

Juw ll^A—-We came as far as Caffuriout, at 5 o’clock in the afternoon 
there was a most violent storm, accompanied by very large hail. In two 
minutes all the teuts were knocked down I was stretched on my angarcb 
under a pelting ram, and incapable of making the least movement My faith- 
lul and devoted servant, Thomas Ferranti, and my orderly, ran and co^red 
me as they best could. For fifty minutes they were obliged to hold with all 
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tlieir might the coverings Y^ich sheltered me fiotn the w md and the ram, 
w bile they themselves wore exposed to the fury of the tempest After more 
than an hour they replaced the tents , but mine, although it was fastened bv 
strong cords outside, was torn, and earned awaj at 9 o'clock at night This 
storm gave us a veiy exaggerated idea of wh it the rainy season would be, and 
"a e expected the same every day, but none which loUowed could be compaied 
to it in violence 

The following day, June 12th, was my last march Two hours before 
amving at El Obey<id, wo passed a little summit of white quart/, called Geliel- 
Kourbadj, and which rises fiom 60 to 80 leet alxive the plain, extending in 
one diiection from east to west From the summit we saw au iinnieiise,plam, 
with some tices extended, and at the hoiizon rose some stones of quartz, those 
of Gebcl-Koidotan, Abou Senoun, &c But what at once attract^ the atten¬ 
tion of the traveller w.is the Jicu^xith (^Adansoniot dig%tata), which we saw here 
for the brat time To the noith of the quaitz ^leak, there is not cue ol these 
tiees, but >oii see them as soon ati you have jiassed it These trees, by the 
laigeuess of their trunk and shiiveiled baik, ap])ear to be the elephants of the 
vegetable kingdom, one of these, measured by Commandant I*rout, tins 
21 metres .30 inches m ciicumfeience, but their height rarely exceeds li or 1.5 
meties 

The Baobabs are badly proportioned trees, of a lieavyi and ungi aceful aspect 
Thtir sohtaiy growth at a distance of seveial hundred metres liomonc aiiothei, 
and then enormous size, makes them very salient points in the landscape, in 
sirtte ol then scanty foliage It is to lie observed that you must go a great 
distance from El Oboyad bcfoic a joung Baobab is met with, all those winch 
aie found within 100 miles of this town arc veiy old. 

The town ot El Obeyad is situated m the middle of a vast plain, vei j flab 
and smooth At a distance, it seems to hide itseli almost entirely in giuves 
ot Hcglik {Balanites efpfptiaxa) It covers a laige space of ground, and is 
s,nd to contain from 20,000 to 30,000 souls The buildings ot the Mudinoh 
ate of lectangulai foim, with an inner coiut The io^ade is neatly 300 feet lu 
length, and in the middle rises a equate of burnt buck The bouses o( 
El Obeyad, even the best, me veiy infeiioi to those of Khaitoum and Berber, 
the most oi them are tokles with circular w'alls of lougli brick, which the\^ 
build thus they knead and form the mud into balls, which are transpoited 
to the wall m course of construction, and made into big bucks on tlic s]Xtl, 
which they immediately place, and which adhere without any mortar, attet 
the wall IS finished, they pl.ister it outside and lu with pietty liquid mud 
Theieupou, they place a conical loof, supported by wooilen posts, at the ex¬ 
treme point IS placed a cylindrical sheaf, from 3 to 4 feet high, well liound, 
from the centro^f which rises a stick, rarely eitliei straight or even It the 
proprietor can ffic on this stick a common bottle betw'een two ostrich eggs, this 
architectaral luxuiy becomes the admiration, and probably excites the envy, ot 
all his neighbours. These stubble loofs are impenetrable by ram The largest 
tokles are 20 feet in diameter, and have no opening but the door, which is 
shut by a mat or a huidle 

The merchants and well-to-do pople also build square houses ot one stoiy, 
called duldur, which thej cover with the same kind of lOof, but the houses of 
most pretension in El Obeyad are rectangular. The inner w-alls, of 16 feet 
high, are plastered with very fine claj, which sparkles with mica, and which 
gives 1 polished surface As there is no brae here, the coloui of these walls 
18 coffee and uiilk, the ceiling is made like the walls The roof ot these 
houses IS idmost flat, and termed of beams, on which they place a network of 
cord, then straw matting; they cover these mats with a bed of earth, mixed 
with cow'-dung dried by the sun But these roofs are not proof against the 
ram, as are those of stubble, and leqniie fiequent repairing dunng the rainy 
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season Tlie rooms which they build are lofty, furm&hcd with doors and win* 
dovvs coarsely made, but toleiably good , they are* frosh and well ventilated. 
In the one which 1 occupied during the six months, the thermometer seldom 
rose to 90** Fahr, 32^ 2 Cent., and 1 suffered loss from heat than at Cairo 
The reports of Commandant Prout and Dr. Pfund give every necessary 
detail concerning those parts of Kordofan and El Obeyad which they visited 
On my arnval in that town I was lodged in a good house, the paralysis made 
rapid progress, and it became impossible for me to change my position in bed 
without the aid of one or two men, but 1 was at least relieved of the respon- 
wbility of the command The duties which I undertook on leaving the Nile, 
w hen I jvas already so seriously ill, viz, to retain the command of the Expedition 
which had been entrusted to me until I could transfer it into capable hands, 
had been lulfilled even to the very last moment My legs and loot began to 
swell, and 1 thought, as did all those about me, that this was a ceitain sign 
that 1 had not more than a few days to live, my sufferings were so tnghltul 
at this period, that a speedy death to terminate them was my sole desire 
But, thanks to God, after some days they began to lesson. During the six 
months that 1 was confined here with this illness, I recovered a little strength, 
but the paralysis of ray legs still prevented mo walking or even mounting any 
ndmg animal, but my most bitter regret was to abandon an Exjicditiou to 
which 1 had attached so much hope, and to see my comijanious continue it 
without mo 

However, I dare hope that my efforts thus far have not been fruitless in the 
service of our illustrious sovereign, his Highness the Khedive 

I cannot finish this report without expressing my sincere gratitude for the 
affectionate care which was lavished on me by all those about me But foi 
the skill and indefatigable attention of Dr Ptimd, the malady, aggravated by 
the want of medicine applicable to the case, by the most nntavouiable diet, 
by the heat and latigue ol the lonrney, would certainly have earned mo ofl. 
Commandant Pi out contributed in every possible way to alleviate my sufferings, 
and to enliven the dull houis of a long and painful convalescence 
I think that e\en m an official report it may be jxirmitted me to mention 
the mentonous conduct of those in a more humble position The attentions 
ot my faithful servant, Thomas Ferranti, were niaiked with an affection and 
unselfishness which one could only have expected Irom a devoted parent, and 
which helped much to save my life He was well seconded by my ordinary 
coiporal, Ahou Zeid, and the soldiers, Marzouk and Mousa Their zealous 
help during whole weeks, during which their sleep was interrupted eight oi 
ten times every night, deserves tne most hcmourahle mention 
In short, I shall always remember with affection the good will with which 
all the soldiers of the escort carried me on their shoulders 160 miles, under a 
burning sun, and when the sand burned their feet, without eve§ a murmur of 
impatience So labonous and so well accomplished a service is a profff of the 
existence of most excellent qualities in the Egyptian soldier 


2. On the Correction of an Mrm tn Mr, Hinffe Map of the Mbow of the 
South Branch of (he Saskatchewan By the Eight Hon. the Earl 
of SOUTUESK. 

Rochampton House, 

Sib, <,Maich 9, 1876. 

Some two months ago I received a communication from Mr Heiuy Y. 
Hmd (formerly in charge of the * Assmiboine and Saskatchewan Exploring 
Expedition,* organised by the Canadian Government in 1858) which cir- 
Gumstances have bitheito presented me from bringing before the Eoyal 
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Geographical Society, as very specially requested by the gentleman referred to 
The letter being somewhat long, it seems best to offer it in abstract, retammg 
only the more important passages, and m this abridged form I hope that the 
Society may see ftt to enter it (or the corrections it indicates) in their ‘ Pro¬ 
ceedings ’ or other records It should be noted at the outset that Mr Hind 
published (in 1858) two volumes, detailing the work and progress of the 
Expedition under his charge—a hook to the accuracy and general merit of 
which I desire to bear testimony, having travelled in the following years 
(1859-60) through a considerable part of tlie country surveyed and described 

Mr Hind begins his letter by stating that ho has read my recently-published 
volume (* Saskatchewan and the Rocky Mountains,’ a copy of which I had the 
honour to place m the Society’s Library), and has been “ much intqpested m 
my remarks on the Elbow ot the south branch of the Saskatchewan ” “I 
was, however,” he continues, “ at a loss to understand how so groat a difference 
cdnld have arisen between oui estimates of the value of the Angle in the course 
of the liver at the Elbow, for, on incasiiimg the sketches you give (see p 77, 
‘Saskatchewan,’ &c), I found the difterence about 40° To satisfy 

myself, I referred to the Field-books of my Expedition Much to my surprise, 
I have found a mcmoiandum of ‘Error m the Bearings’ for the eveiimg of 
July 30th and the whole ot July 31st, 1858, m Mr John Fleming’s (attached 
to Expedition) Field-book I have transcribed a facsimile of the two 

sheets in which the errors arc noted,* and find them to he nearly uniformly 40° ” 
Mr Hind then jiroceeds to state that on that occasion Mi Fleming had taken 
the beanngs hiimedly, m a canoe—having been forced to embark m order to 
avoid a Blackf(X)t war-partj—on comparing compasses next evening, it 
was discovered that Mr Fleming’s compass-card had slutted about 40° “ The 
question which at once arose was, Whm did the etror heqtn * The men 
refused to go back, foi fear of the Blackiect We then and there decided that 
ID all probability the eiror began when we staited from the Elbow the 
evening previous, and when Mi F first used his small pocket-compass ” On 
that supposition the courses were accordingly “corrected” “But,” writes 
Mr Hind, “ it now occurs to me, after readmg your lordship’s very caieful 
dcscnption, that we must have been wrong in supposing that Mr Memmg's 
oliservations were m erroi /torn the time we started from the Fllbow And if 
BO, . the original column is paitly right, to some point lower down the 
nver Hence, the bend at the Elbow, instead of being as Mr F plotted it, 
about 110°, w really about 70 degrees^ aud this is the exact angle given in your 
sketch ” 

It consequently appears that the map of the Elbow in Mr Hind’s book 
(hitherto, doubtless, received as authoritative) stands, almost certainly, m need 
of large correction This nver-angle, often termed the ‘ Indian El^w,’ is of 
some importance, for it is the point whence a junction might he made between 
the courses of the South Saskatchewan and tWe of the Assiniboino and Red 
River, thus establishing a water-way through the vast temtones lying between 
Assinihoia and the Rocky Mountains f 

I am, Sir, yonr obedient servant. 

To the Seoretary, Southesk 

Boyed Geoyraphtced Society 


See followmg pages. 


t See Hind, ‘ Ex. Exped vol i 426-430. 



Tback StmvBT of the SASKATOHJBWAif, commencing at Mouth Gbebk— supposed to be “ Hbabt Rivbb,” shown 

Thompson’s Map— flowing from Quapbllb TaiiLet. 

Friday, July 30, 1858 
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THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

I Ai GUia 23 iid, 1S76 ] 


SESSION lvS7r>(» 

Thutcentli Mtetiiij, 12lh Jane, 187G 

« 

biR IJUTHEKFOJJi) ALCO( 'K, k c b , PnLSiDJ'NT, in tlio Cliaii 

PKEsEXTArios^— Capt J P Clieyne,ms , Capt Cat I Alexander sen 

Ei ncTiONS— Majoi-Gen Sanndeis Abhotl, Capt W A F Blakene'f, 
(r P Poyei, Esq , David Btandon, Esq , WaJter George Bridal, 
Esq , Hinry Dent Gardner, Esq , Franns Henry Hill GmllemauJ, 
Esq , J> A , Waltei Oswald Hu sf. Esq , Clement St Geoi ge LiUledah 
Esq , Baganmi John Malden, Esq , Lieut-Col. Wilham E Warrand, 
RE, Thomas Wlntc, Esq 

Donafions to Liupaut, Mat 8 to June 12, 1876—Orographicnl 
fekctch. of Miuusmsjk and Kia&noyaihk, 1873, and of Eastern Siberia, 
1875, in Russian, by P Kropotkin (^Authoi') Catalogus codicuni 
latinonim Bibliothocro legidp Monacunsis, ii , pt 2, 1876 (The Boyal 
Libraiy, MunicJi) Cruiso of the Pandoia, iiom the pnvato journal 
oi Capt Allen Young, 1876 (Authoi,per Messis Clowts) Giles’s 
IXploiations, South Austiaha, 1875 (Hon Thomas EJdet, Adelaid • 
per A V Tieuci, Esq , also fiom HM Sec of State for Colonies) 
Statistical Registci of Victona, 1874, concluding parts, Repoits 
of Mining Survojois and Rogistiais, 31st Deo , 1875 , Statistics of 
Eiiendly Sot leties, 1874, and Supplementaiy Tables to Aushalun 
Statistics, 1874 (The S Austialian Government) Geological Survey 
of Victoiia, Prodiomua of Palajontologj^ Decade in, by E McCoy, 
1870 (The Suivey) U S lljdrogiajihic OESeo publication, No G<», 
Coist'j of Bisca>, 1876 (The South Australia, edited by 

W Harcub, 1876 (F S Dutton, Esq ) The Geographical distiibu- 
tion of Animals, bj A R Wallace, 2 vols, 1876 (Authoi) Zotl- 

V’^OL \\ 2 .N 
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DONATIONS TO UBRARY AND MAP-ROOM. [June 12,1876 


schnft fur allgememe Erdkundo, n f, Nos 114, 125, and 126, and 
ZcitBohntt der Gcsellschaft fui Erdkundo zu Boilm, Nos 23, .35, 
41, and 51 (Dr Koner, in comjplehm of senes') ‘ L’Explorateui 
vols 1 and 11 , 1875 (Editors') Tiansactions of the Eoyal His- 
tonoal Soc’iety, vols i -iv, 1869—1876 (The Council of the Soctely^ 
per Dev C Dor/ers) Diocesan Rogistois of Glasgow, \ols i. and ii , 
1875, Monuments m Scotland, by C Rogers, vol i, 1871, Tho 
Scottish house of Edgar, 1873, Boswelliana, 1874, and Estimate 
of the* Scottish Nobility during the mmoiity of James VI, by 
C Rogers, 1873 (Grampian Club publications j ftom the Council of" 
the Club, per Bev C Botjers) Scots’ Staggering State, 1872, The 
Poetical Remains of James T, 1873, and The Scottish house of 
Roger, 1875, by the Rov C Rogers (Author) Beskiivelse af 
Tromso Amt, Kristiania, 1874 (The Noiwegian Geographical Imti- 
tute) Selections from Recoids of the Madias Govoinmcnt, No xlix. 
(HM Sec of State f 01 India) L’Afrique centiale d’aprfes Cameion, 
par G Eenaud, 1876 Amphiorama, par F W C Tratfoid, 

1875 (Authw) Commentatio do gcographia Africa* Ednsiana, 

auotore J M Hartmann, Gottingae, 1691, ITistoir© de Loango, 
Kakongo, et antres royaumes d’Afnque, Pans, 1776, and DesciijM^ad 
do cstado, &c, da Capitania dc Mobsarabiqne, por J J Nogueira 
de Audi ado, 1790, MSS (TT D Cooley^ Tenth Annual 

Report on Colonial Museum and Laboratoiy, Now Zealand, 1875, 
by J Hector (Author), The True Travels, &c, of Captame John 
Smith, 16.10 (TV Chandless, Esq) Tho Roof of the World, by 
Col. T E Goidon, 1876 (Author) Anuaiio hidrografico do la 
Manna de Chile, Afio ii, 1876 (Captain F Vidal Qormaz) Goneial 
Repoit on tho operations of the Great Trigonometrical Sur\ey of 
India during 1874-75, by Col .J T Walker, 1876 (The Survey), 
The Colonising Association, New Guinea, Rules, (fee , 1876 (The 
Associatim). The Histoiy of New Guinea, by E H Armit, 1876- 
(Author). Annual Report, foi 1874, of U S Geological and Geo¬ 
graphical Survey of the Torntones, b}?^ Dr F V Hsiyden, 1876- 
(Authoi) Die Triangulation von Ja^a, Ersto Abtheilung, von 
J A C Oudemans, 1875 (Author) Monatsberioht dei k preu'^sis- 
ohen Akadcmie dor Wissenschaften, Juni, 1872 (The Academy, in 
completion of series) The Ice Age in Britain, by Ralph Richard&on, 

1876 (Author). The evidence of glacial action in the NagA Hills, 
Assam, by H. H Godwin-Austen, 1875 (Author) , and the cuneni 
issue of publications of coiiesponding Societies, periodicals, &c 

Donations to thk Map-Room from 8th May to 12th June, 1876.— 
Map of the China Tea Districts, 2 copies (BegmcdA Damon, Esq ). 
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Seven sheets of the Topc^apliical Smvey of Sweden, (.CoJ 

V. V071 YegesacKy Daevtot') Eight sheots ot the Topographual 
Survey of Noiway, ktxs’oott. with Title-sheet and Index-map. 
Sheet IV General Map of Southoiu Noiway, 4 „oVrt«. N sheet of 
South Bergenhnus Amt, SE sheet of Noilli Boigenhuus 

Amt, • 3 T,'o\,oTr» SW sheets of Tioinso Amt, ^^oVoo * 

Eighteen sheets of Noiwcgian Admnalty Chaits (^Geotjiaphical 
Institute of Norway, tlirouqli JacuI -Col Brocli) IMap oi Province ot 
Kordofan (General Stone, Chief Stajff, Egyptian Armij) •Elo\cn 
sheets of Admiialty Chaits (Jhjdioyraphtt Ofite') Boat Suivey ot 
Lake Nyassa, 187(5, MS (Mi E D, Young, R v ) ]\Iap of pait ot 
the Malay Peninsula, 187() {Quartet master-QeneraVa Department, 
Norse Guaids) Map of Japan, showing distribution of Mineials 
(Lord Arthur Bussell, mp ) Majj of Nova Zemlia, and Noith boast 
of TJuswa, 1875 (Prof Nordennl told) 

Tho pRiMUi'NT 111 introdncmcc (he subjects of (lie, evening, stated that the 
first paper was a letter winch the Society had received fioin Mr E D Young, 
who was oiigni'illy engaged wilh Dr Livingstone m the Zambesi Expedition, 
and who was attcrwaids m 1867 selected to inquire into the truth of the 
iiimonr of Dr Livingstone’s death He performed that mission with great 
/cal, intelligence, and succesa, and he was subsequently chosen by the United 
Scotch Missions Committee to lead then inibsionary party last year to laike 
Nyassa His geographical /cal overlaid even his missionary uoik, and he 
(ould not, after establishing the Mission Station, lesist tho temptation of seeing 
wbethei Dr Livingstone had leally got to tho noithern end of the Lake To 
his great delight he found that it extended full 100 milts luithei than Di 
Livingstone imagine^ 

Tho following Lett 01 was Iberi lead by Mi R H Major, 
Secretary — 

My DBAI^ Sir, Lake Nyassa, lOth February, I87C 

I HAVE very gieat pleasure in informing }ou that our Mission 
here has hitherto been quite Buocejssiul, and that ovoiythmg is 
going on satisfactorily , the whole of the party is in ptifect liealth 
We have a very good station with plenty of provisions, and I have 
leason to know that onr probenco heie has been the means of doing 
much good amongst tho poor down-trodden peojile 

After 1 had seen everything straight at tho Mission Station^ 
houses built, Ac, I took four ot our p.irty and some negroes, and 
departed for a ciuise lound tho Lake The lournoy occupied us a 
month It is a much larger sea than Dr Livingstone thought, 
the north end extends to 9'’ 20's. lat In most paits it is very 
deep, no bottom could be found with 100 fathoms of line within 
the same distance from tho shore in several places at the nen-th-east, 
and there is arrange of mountains extending nearly 100 miles, 

2 N 2 
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iciQ^ing fi om 10,000 to 12,000 foot above the Lake There aie also a 
<;reat number of riverj* lunning into the Lake, but none navigable 
lor any distance at the noith end there is one iimnmg out of the 
Lake, winch the ndti\ es call the Eovoma While looking for the 
mouth of it, bordeiing on a matsh, we were caught in a tremendous 
gale of wind, we were compelled to lie-to all night, with both 
anchors down, and steaming ahead at the same time, and being on 
a lee-shore, shoit of fuel and provisions, were compelled to get out 
1o sea the fust oppoilunity , in fact, I expected evciy minute to see 
hoi dashed ashore, wheio wo should have been in the hands of the 
muideimg Mizitu tribe, it is true it was the woist time of yeai 
lor such a vojage I send a lough sketch-map of the Jjake, which 
will give you some idea of its extent 1 propose ictnining home 
in a"levv months, when I will give you full paitioulais 

The shores of the Lake are not so thickly populated as foimeily, 
the gicatoi number of the inhabitants having boon caiiiod off as 
slaves I visited all the Aiab slaving stations, and the veiy sight 
of the steamer has stiuck tenor into them, there are five dhoivs 
winch convey slaics acioss, and I should think, fiom all I can 
gathei, not less than 20,000 a jeai are thus earned off The 
population on the south and west is centred loiind the chiefs, who 
aie employ od bj'’ the Arabs to make wai with the tubes inland to 
the west, and those that aie captured aie tdken as slaves T fiimly 
helicve that a dozen lesolute Englishmen, with a vessel simdai to 
this, and some few bales of calico, would put a stop to the whole 
tiaffic I should be delighted to take the dhows at once, but my 
hands are tied at present 

The Bccneiy in most parts is giand in the extierae 

The Arabs woie so much astonished and frightened when they 
lieaid that the English had come with a steamer, that no slaves 
were conv ej'ed aci oss for a whole month—a cleai proof that thc^ 
aie awaie that wo can command the Lake O how I long to 
hdveatiiin at them, and to cleai the blood thirsty wretches out 
of this lovely countiy^ The common jicoplo aie rejoiced at om 
presence, and foi many miles around us slavery has ceased, as thoio 
aie no Aiabs brave enough to come neai us 

Theie was little lam, and theic was no use on the Lake till the 
middle of January, excepting at the noi th end, where it lained and 
blow tiemendously 

At some paits of tho Lake theie aie numbers of villages built on 
piles m the Lake, many people in other parts aie living on barien 
1 ocks They ai e the few who have escaped in canoes fi om the slavers. 
Poor wietches' They aic lingeiing out a miseiablll existence 
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Should I remain here long enough I will make a inoie com¬ 
plete suivey of the Lake in the eeason when the weather is more 
favourable, as it was, wo had to lie-to for days and nights 
riding out storms The steamoi is a splendid sea-boat, steams 
well and sails fairly, and nothing smaller would bo lit to navigate 
the Lake 

We visited some lo\oly spots, and the sites of man} villages 
wheio the ground was siiown with thousands of skeletons, the 
icmains of poor creatines wlio weio killed in attempting to get 
away from the slaving wretches 

E D Young. 

'lo tl'( t'\Lntu)y oj lh( Jioyal Gcogiaplucul So*Aity 

'llieTtcv Hohace W\ii fu said the seivice wludi JIi Young had under- 
1 ilvcn had loi its motivi powci idiilanthiopy in its puust sense Mr, Young 
was tornnily gunner in hti Mijesly’s Navy on boaid the ermser Gorgon 
on tlic Kast Coast of Afiica ^J'heie he hist began to see what the slavc- 
ti idf was, and lie was noted lot his activitj and /cal m carrying out his 
duties lie was aftcrwaids sdected by bis cotnmandiog oflicei .is a man 
liKtly'^ tube uscliil in Lr in^stoiids FAj.Kditiuii to tbc Zamjiesi, and in that 
capicity he g lined the esteem ot all tlx* othei niembois of the Expedition 
List yeai Mi Young luaid that many gentlemen m Scotland wished to do 
something foi the memory ol Lumgstoiie, w'luch w'ould be moie endunng 
than a mere monument iii Cdssguw or Edinbuigh, and ho was invited as 
a thoioughly comp<tint min togne them the benefit of Ins opinion He 
spoke at their meetings with a ckai kiK)wled_,o of Livingstone’s wishes and 
thoughts, uid told them that it tlxy' could only cstihhsh a Mi'-sion fetation, 
and launch a stcimei on Lake Nyassa, tluy would he doing a gieat good 
to Africa, and canying out Livingsumc’s most chciisbcd d(sues Every^- 
tbing went on fivouiably men idhed louiid him avho were able to provide 
the necessary liiuds, and IMr Young was the light rn in to icconiphsh then 
object Eioni what he (Mi Wallci) had seen of Expeditions, he had no 
hesitation m saynng.thal if this !Ny issa Mission had been led by a man less 
experienced and less beloved by tin natives, m all j’mbabihty it would have 
jMhlcd one more to the list ot tailines The tunds having Incn raised, 
the Scotch Committee applied to ]Mi Y^arrow, the shipbuildei in the Isle ot 
Dogs, and had a steamci const rncted ot steel [ilatfs, m such foim that each 
section would lie a load foi a man m carrying tlie vessel by land past the 
cataracts ot the Slim, ind owing to tins ariangemcnt, the diflicnlties in the 
way of leachmg Lake Nyassa troiii tbc sea by” river had been overcome In 
Octobci last the stcaraci was succes*-fully put togtthei above the obstructions, 
and Mr Young had the satisfatUon ol launching the fust steamer on an 
African Lake All who wcic acquainted vvitli Atrica, and had its future 
welfare at heart, must fi el w hat an important event this was If the slave- 
trade w'as to be confined within bounds, it must lx. by the navigation of these 
great inland seas Mr Young had proved that on the highei level on which 
the lakes weie situated it was perfectly possible for Englishmen to live m 
health and strength Theievviro two ways of living in Africa A person 
might settle down on the coast and live, but it would be mere existence, and 
he would hate himsclt foi the langour and laAinesa he felt day by day, and 
would soon become useless to himself and eveiybody about him. If, however, 
he wished to do any good to the Africans he must get up to the high lands as 
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soon fls possiulc. To live on tho low lands was death or maction, but to get 
on the plateau was life and usefulness It ^\as a most sigmhcant fact that 
there had not btcua grumble or a quarrel amongst Mr Young's party, lor it 
was the evil natuic ot fetor jioison to show itsell fust of all in grumbling on 
tho part of those who otherwise would be the best ot friends Lake Nyassa tvas 
discovered by Dr Livingstone and his companions, Charles Livingstone, Dr 
Kiik, and Mr llac, in 1859 it was subsequently visited by Livingstone, his 
biotber, and Dr Kii k in 18G1, and again by Livingstone m 1863 and 1806, but 
on no occasion was LiMiigstuneable to get near tbc north end of it He said 
tliat there were high mountains to be seen from the west coast, apparently 
shutting^ it in Mr Young, howevei, had gone to the point where Living¬ 
stone tunud back, and lound tint the Lake extended far beyond it to the 
latitude ol ‘)“ 20's At lirst sight it might aiqitiir that adding an extia 
hundred miles to the Lake was onl> intcusting Irom a gtogiaphical point of 
view', but many peo])le now indulged the liope that the eflect w'ould be that 
more steamers would quickly be placed on the Atiicaii lakes 'Ibe southern 
cn<l ol Tanganyika w is now sbnw'ii to apprtxvch prettj closely to the noitbcni 
end ol Nyassa, fiom which tlw're was a clear w'ater-way to the Indian Ocean, 
with natives willing to help the English m cvciy way, as they had pioved bj 
cairyuig the sections of Mi Young’s steamci past the obstiueiious Eight 
handled of them wtic eng iged ui that work, and not thcvaliu ot sixpence was 
lost by iol)bt*r> or destruction liake Nyassa was at present a uo-man’s lake, 
belonging neitheflp to the Poitugucsc nor the Aiabs It was the ccntie plague- 
spot; of theslave-tiade, foi in spite ol all the tieatics that had been made on the 
coist,aiul in sjnte ol the proclamation made the otbei day by Di Kirk, unless 
somebody in tlie luttuoi worked in accord with Dr Kirk at Zanzibar, the 
tieatics wcic oulv so imicb waste ])a]tei Tbc shvo-tradcis weie at puseut 
doing just asiliej did ten oi twel\e jears ago, sending 20,000 slaves annually 
across the Lake 

One suggestion Ik had to mike was that if the Goveinmeut Atonld supply 
Mr Young with a bo.it’s cicw ot nian-ol-war’s nun be Aiould stiiko tenor 
into the Aialis on both sides ol the I^ke, and do moio to stop tbc slave-trade 
than all the cilasers on the coast 

The PaiiSiiiEST said hcregaided the launching of Mr Young’s steamer on 
Lake Nyassa as the beginning of a long series ot triumphs for civilization over 
barbansmand ill the evils that attend tbc slave-tiade Mi Wallers sugges¬ 
tion would, he Avas sure, not fall dead There was no reason why there should 
not bo two oi three steamers on each of tin* foui great African lakes, and if 
that were accomplished and centres of civilizing tendency established on the 
liigh lands, the conquest ot Afnca in the spirit of Christian zeal and civiliza¬ 
tion would not only be begun, but halt over He might inform the Meeting 
that the King of the Belgians Avas most anxious to take a leading part m uniting 
the diffeiout Governments and Geographical Societies in an international 
Congress, tho object of which was to be to consider how the African mteiioi 
might be thoroughly explorca and the country taken ixissession of, not for ter¬ 
ritorial aggrandisement, but m order to oi>en up those great water-ways to the 
commeice of the woild Ho bad no doubt that, beloie many months were 
jmssed, great progress would be made m that direction, and he was quite 
sure the necessaiy funds and assistance would be given when asked for. 
He had ventured to saj' this to the King of the Belgians, and felt that 
be had not promised too much foi Ins countrj men, or for the Geographers of 
this Society 

The following Paper was then read — 
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The Valley of the Tthagy^ Biaztl By Thoiias P. Bigg-Wither, 

ASSOC INST C E 
[Abmdgmfnt ] 

In the ycai 1871 a concession had heen gi anted by the Brazilian 
Government to the Baron (now Viscount) Maud and others, for 
the survey of a line ol railway and steam-ferry communication 
between Curitiba, the capital of the province ot the Paraud, and 
the town of Miranda, situated neai the western boundary of Brazil, 
in the province of Matto Grosso 

The route, as laid down in the concession, was to pass through 
(!!olonid Thcicza, and down the I\ahy Valley, to the Faiand, and 
thence uj> the valleys of the Ivinhcima and Bnlliante, and across 
the dividing iidgo into the vallejs ot the Nioac and Mondego,,upoa 
wJiJch lattoi iivei, a tiibutaiy of the Paiaguay, Miranda is situated 

This suiiey was commenced in the month of August in the 
following year, and the authoi was ingagedf, in conjunction with 
three othoi engineers and a statf ol Indian and Brazilian workmen, 
in exploring that section ot the Ivahy Valley which lies between 
Colonia Theieza and the (Joiiodeira de Foiio, or “ Iron Bapid ” 

'I’he country between these two points was found to be geneially 
broken and mountainous, and covoied by dense tropical and semi- 
tropical forests, uninhabited, except by tubes of wild Indians, the 
most foiniidable ot whom, namely the “ Coroados,” were chiefly 
collected in the district lying between the Salto das Bananeiras and 
the “ Iron Bapid ” It was the piesonce of these Indians on the 
lino«of the exploiation, and then avowed hostility to the objects 
of the expedition, that thieatenod to impede, if not entirely to 
pi event, the completion of the survey The men of the staff being 
mostly Brazilians, were imbued with a stiong traditional dread of 
oven the name of “ Bugre,” oi “ Wild Indian.” Consequently on 
the sudden appearance in the camp, a year and a half after the 
commencement of the survey, of a number of wild Coroados, a 
panic seized them, and the endeavours of the engineers were fruit¬ 
less to stop it So fui did it go that, in the dead of night, it 
was discovered that a conspiracy was in progress for deserting the 
engineers in mass, and this was only stopped by thieats of extreme 
measures 

With such men it was useless to attempt continuing the explo¬ 
ration, and it was accordingly found necessary to abandon it for 
the time, and retire up the rivei 

Now, on referring to the Diagram it will be seen that there is 
another obvious route by way of the Tibagy*^ Valley, by which the 
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high prairie-land district of the piovinco might T )0 connected hr u 
load and water communication with the Parani Ihvoi, and, meic- 
over, this alternative, on the face of it, appears to possess at loa^t 
equal, if not superior, facilities to those atforded by the onginal 
ivahy route The most dilBcult portion of the latter for the con - 
htruction of a railway, namoly, the lofty intci vcning laugo of hil'-,, 
which forms tho watershed between the two valleys, would bo 
altogothei avoided; and if it could bo ascei tamed that the paspago 
cut by fiho Tibagy through the Apncaiana range w^as aomclliin^ 
moic than a meie deep goige or canon, and was wide enough t< 
allow of a road being constructed between tho rivci ami llie moun¬ 
tains without tho neces'.ity of making a second Mont Cents inmal 
tlio advantages of this loute would become still moie obvious 

It should bo mentioned hcio that the Paranapaneuia, flora 11 e 
mouth of the Tibagy doAvn to tho Paraiul, can bo rondeled navig 
able for steamers of light diauglil at a comparatively small cos^ 
theie being but two or thiee slight obstiuctions which wouhl ha’ic 
to bo oveicome 

It was decided, then, that a preliminary esploiation of this new 
route should be uiidoi taken, while at the same time aiiothei attem]>t 
was being made to comploto tho oiiginul I\ahy suivoy As to the 
result of this lattoi attempt, it may bo stated that it ultimate]j 
proved cntiuly successful Undti tin* able conduct of Hh Fabci, 
who was assisted by a laigo staff of tlioioughl^ cxpenenced cngi 
ncors, the whole lemaming suivey of this section was completed in 
the face of more than oidinaiy difficulties hy tho end ot the ycai 
1R74 At the time now rofciied to, liowovei, such happy result 
was of moio than doubtful probability 

In tho month of May, 1874, tho exploration of the Tibagy Yallej 
was commenced by the authoi, tho little village of Conchas, situ¬ 
ated on tho banks of tho river, at an elevation of about 2400 feet 
above the level, being taken as tho starting point 

One of tho prmcipal objects of this evploiation was the obtaiinng 
of a sufficiently accurate plan and ‘^ection of tho course of tho iivci 
itself, in Older to form a backbone, as it ifieic, to all other ohsei- 
\ ations 

To acooinplish this satisfactoi ily, it was necessaiy to navigate 
the liver for its entire length, as although m its uppci com so 
down to some little distance below tho town of Tibagy the conntiy 
on eithei bank is “ campo,” or open praiiie, yet, on account of tho 
many affluent sticams and iivulcts which, as in all mountainous 
countiies, cut up tho banks of the iiver at intervals of e\eiy few 
bundled yards or less, locomotion by land would probably prove 
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to 1)6 not onlj tlio moie tedious, but also tho more difficult, mean‘s 
of piogiession of the two 

From the Frcguezia das Conchas doTHTi fo where tho I?io 
Pitangui enters (a distance ot about 34 miles), the ll^cl pursues 
an e\en winding course, with no appreciable Aanations cither in 
depth or width ot channel The declivity of its bed is lieie also 
^ try slight, and, with the exception of one small cascade caused by 
an ti option of “trap" lock, it has no obstiuttions whatever, and 
IS navigable throughout, even in tho diyest seasons ot tke yoai, 
fci bouts 01 canoes drawing up to IV foot of water 

Tlie geological formation ot both sides of tho ^dll<y is sundston© 
overljing granite, which lattei occasionally crops out on to tht 
buiface on tho suirounding piaiiio 

Tho land is not geneially ftilile, except at some distance‘fiom 
tho iivei on tho south-west slope ot tho vallcj, ivhiro beds of claj. 
and giuvel picdominato, and foicst commences ^ 

In rnaiked rontiast, bo'wevci, to tins nppei portion of the mei 
and valley is tlio geneial chaiactei of tho section below, namel}, 
lliatl^ing between the iivci ritangni and the town of Tibagy, a 
dist.ince by watci of about 10 miles 

TTitheito tho ii\ci has bein binding peacetull^ along through 
an elevated and conipai i(i\clj Icicl jdaleaii, it has now, howevei, 
appioidicd the vcigo ot this platem, and the hig letiogi.idc bend 
which it heie makes seems to show that an obstacle has at last 
Icon enconnteicd which cannot icadiiy ho passed Fvcntiiall}, 
ho\ve\cr, an outlet is found, and leaving tho lc\cl jilatcau of this 
upper region, ilio iivei now cntcis uiion a wild couise of headlong, 
impetuous destruction, tcaiing its way down a succession of long 
iiicl'iicd planes, till it icaches, after falling (>00 feet in the shoit 
distance ot ,J0 miles, the town of Tiliagy. Ileie, once moie, it 
appoiis foi tho time at least to ha\o found its pioper le\el, and 
subsides fot a biief space into its former calm and even flow 

The jouiuey over this latter poition of tho riACi Avas exciting in 
the extreme—tho loar ot the watcis, the shouting of tho men, as 
lapid aftei lapid wat. shot in quick succe‘'tion, in conjunction with 
the gencial Avildncss of the suriounding sccnei j, combined to pro¬ 
duce an in)pTe.^sion upon the mind impossible to describe Noi 
was the descent accomplished altogethei with impunity Of the 
two canoes fuimmg the meagre locomotive outfit of the paity, one 
had been, on fiist entering the lapids, unladen and employed as a 
pilot foi the other and bigger canoe Tins canoe by some unlucky 
chance allowed heistlf to be diawn unaAvaics into the midst of one of 
tho ino'-t dangeious of the rapids, which might almost he called a 
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cataract, and, being old and lottcn, was soon smashed to pieces 
amongst the rocks Of the two men in her, both were seiioudj* 
bruised and knocked about, and one was with some difficulty saved 
by his companion from diowning. With this unfortunate excep¬ 
tion, the journey so far was successfully accomplished, and the 
objects foi which it was undoi taken duly attained 

It was observed on this descent that all the chief waterfalls and 
cataiacts wore caused by “ trap” rock eruptions, the normal sand¬ 
stone formation not appearing to possess the requisite haidncss and 
strength to enable it to resist the constant wear and tear of the 
water, and the occasional enormous strains which aie put upon all 
such obstructions in time of floods The exceptions to this geneial 
lule, uhich was observed to hold good thioughout tho whole com so 
of this rivoi, weie in those cases in which the “ trap ” had vitnficd 
and haidened the stiatum thiough which it had foiced itself 

A notewoi thy example of this was seen in tho case of tho Salto da 
Ooncci 9 ?lo, wheie a triple wall ot vitrified schist, basalt, and vitnfied 
sandstone lears itself up vertically fiom the bod of tho iivei, and 
tra\cises it in a stiaight lino aoioss, and, by thus damming up the 
watei above, forms a beaulitul waterfall of 35 feet vertical diop 
It was also lemaikod that foi some distance abo\c tho biggei 
waterfalls—a distance vaiying with the height of the tall—^thc 
ii\ei was fieo fioin obstructions Thus, in the case ot the “Salto 
(jiande,” oi “13ig Fall,” wdieio the luvci drops 114 feot in only 
800 yards, there occurs immediately above it a stiotch, 0 miles long 
of perfectly smooth, deep w'ater This is the longest leach by fai 
-of unbroken water that exists in this nvei, fiom where it first 
leaves the level plateau above, down to the point of its own junc¬ 
tion with the Parauapandma, a distance of about 270 miles 

A remarkable difference was also noticed in the relative fer¬ 
tilities of the two parts of the valley, above and below tho Pitangui 
Hivei On tho upper plateau, as before stated, the soil was not 
very feitile, and cattle weie never found to fatten well upon its 
pastuie Jn the lower poition, on the contrary, cattle thiive 
luxuiiantly, and many kinds of richer grass, which are not found 
on the plateau above, heie giow in abundance It seems as though 
there existed some mysterious connection between the charactei of 
ttho river and the fertility of the corresponding sections of the 
valley—as in both tlie change is sadden and simultaneous, and the 
boundary-line sharp and well defined—though to all appearance 
the geological character of the country remains unaltered. 

This 18 , however, no doubt due simply to the vastly greater 
number of tiap rock eruptions, which begin to occur immediately 
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lifter leaving the plateau These eruptions no doubt extend to the 
valley on either side of the river, and by exposure to atmospheric 
influences, the “trap” is continuall;|^decomposing and fertilising 
with its products the othoiwisc poor and sandy soil. 

This praiiie-land attains to its gieatest richness in the neigliboui- 
hood of the town of Tibagy, immediately before it merges into the 
still richer lorest-laiul beyond 

In spite of the want of good roads and the consequent difficulties 
of transport, cattle as well as considerable quantities of v^otablo 
products, such as beans and faiinha, find their way fiom this part 
to the markets of Castro, Fouto Grosso, Curitiba, and Antonina, as 
well as into the chief towns of the adjoining province of SEo 
F anlo 

The climate of the whole of this uppei part of the valley is 
temperate In the months ot May and June the,nights aie 
geneially frosty, but tlio dajs aio blight and wjarm The extreme 
laiigos of temperatuio thionghout the jear maybe taken as from 
28® to lOO® Fahr , the low'est being in June, and the highest in 
Januaiy 

'rhe air is most mvigoiating, and, contrary to the usually 
loccived opinion, that the noaioi the oquatoi the greater becomes 
the roquiiemoiit loi stimulants, on these praiiie regions the human 
constitution feels a less ciaviug for stimulating dunks than it does 
in higher latitudes 

The rainy season is not well defined, but geneially the months 
■of IJecembei, Jaimaiy, and Febinary aie the wettest in the joar— 
though heavy rains occasionally fall m the month of July 

Statistical of the annual lainiall in these {laits are altogether 
wanting, but it is certainlj very much less than that on the sea 
coast, along the line of the Serra Geral Frobahly it might amount 
to from 40 to 50 inches, as an extreme calculation 

The unanimous testimony ot Europeans who have lived or tra^ 
velled in the piairies of this piovmce is, that the climate ranks 
second to none in the woild in point of salubrity And certainly 
the valley of the Tibagy is no exception to this univeisal rule In 
fiict, no disease now exists amongst the inhabitants * There is, how¬ 
ever, an island lu the river at some distance below the town, called 
Mump’s Island, and a tradition'exists of that disease having once 
appeared, many years before, amongst some diamond washers who 
were there woiking Fever of any kind is altogether unknown 

* Syphilis alone should be excepted . but even this dire disease is much less 
virulent here than it is lu Lurupc, though tht taiut is ier> widely spread 
amongst the people 
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The population of tlio town of Tibagy, including the distiict foi 
,i radius of 10 miles lound, is about 3000. The people, who have 
the blood ol three distinct I’aces in their veins, namely, Indian, 
Kegro, and Fortuguese, aie a^icultural in their pursuits, and, if 
neither hardwoi king nor enterprising, aio ceitdinly a fiugal and 
contented race Their triple nature exhibits an odd mixture of 
good and bad qualities, and is only to be undei stood bj long and 
intimate acquaintance with them Hospitality to all comers is then 
gieat creed, and one which the tiavcllci most appieciates General 
lazines‘», both of mind and bod>, is the chaiactenstic of all but the 
richer class ot the people Tins bad quality cot tainly cannot be 
piodnocd by the climate, but is, moie piobably, liiheront in their 
nainie itself, and is, no doubt, iosteicd by the exticme ease with 
wlnoli their livelihood can be alwd 3 s obt lined 'riic lesult is that, 
with the wealth of a kingdom aiound them, they aro content to 
pass then lives in a state but little less biutal than that of the wild 
Indian himself 

This pietuio IS only a lopi eduction of vvhat may bo seen in so 
many othoi of tho outlying seftleiiients of the iritenoi of Biazil, 
and the thought cannot help foicmg itself upon the mind of tho 
travellei who sees all this, that the people aro not uoi thy of tho 
countij" 

On the 6th of June the jouincy uas icsnmed bj' land fiom 
Tibagy as it was fbought wisci tooxploio the iivcr upwaids from 
Jatahy, in older that tho iisk of dihostoi in navigating its many 
unknown rapids and cataracts, which wore ceitain to be encoun- 
teied, might bo lessened as much as possible 

The load, which is meiely a mule tiack, luns along the north 
side of the vallev at some distance from tlio iivei, as shown on tho 
Diagram 'I’he slope on this side of tho valley is veiy rapid, 
Fiirtalera being 1200 and iMonte Akgre 1400 feet above the level of 
the town of 'fibagy On the opixisito sido ot tho valley the general 
summit of tho wateished lias the appeaiaiiee of being still higher 

On leaving tho ptanie and eiitciing tho foiest the general 
altitude ot the countiy appuontly diniiunhes, but this is duo 
meioly to tho-neaier approach of the load to the liver, and not to 
any sudden change in the configuiation of tlio \ alley. 

Fine-tiecs, most of them of enormous size, are here the cha- 
lactoiistic giowth ot tho foicst, at all altitudes, that is above 1600 
to 1700 foet above sea-lovol Below this line they suddenly and 
completely disappear, and their place is tahen by other and more 
tiopical types of vegetation. These pine-trees glow to a height of 
130 and 140 ket, their tiunks rising stiaight and bianchless to 
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within a few feet of their summits, where a multitude of long 
slender houghs siait out hoiizontally from the tiuink, and foim an 
umbrella-like top of about 60 feet in diameter, which is the 
favourite lesoit, espociall;^ m the fiuif season, of innumerable flocks 
of parrots, Brazilian jays, and monkej s 

At a short distance fiom the little settlement of Alainbaiy the 
biso of the Apucdiana and Agudos laiigo is leaclied, and, about 
half-way between Alambaiy and St Jeionjmo, the road ciosses 
the ridge at an elevation of 3400 feet above sea-level, and> shortlj 
aftorwaids emerges out into an open patch of “ praiiie,” or “ campo,” 
which I'stiangely enough at first sight) hoie uses up bare and 
bleak, out of the midst ot the luxuriant buiiounding forest A 
similai patch, called the “Campo de Inhoho,” upptais a little nearei 
to the nvoi 

These little baie patches oi “carapos” seem altogether out of 
haimony with the surroundings—not only ip then comparative 
steiility, but also lu the configuration of the ground ^Vheleas, in 
the forest-land mu rounding them, it would be difficult to find a 
level spot of j square yards together, here you have many squaie 
miles of an almost xieriect plain, and so fiat is it, indeed, on these 
campos that a largo propoition of their extent is peimanently 
covoied by swamps 

The following facts obseivcd, appeal to afibid some key to then 
oiigin — 

The range of the Agudos and Apucaiana is duo to volcanic 
agency Gieat masses of “trap,” chiefly consisting of poiphyries, 
have been ujiheaved and eiuptcd through tho overlying strata ol 
sandstone and other formations, and have caused a vitufication of 
the latter at all the surfaces of contact Subsequent to this oiujitive 
upheaval (which must have acted with neaily equal force ovci 
large aicas) denudation came into play, caiving outtheateep slopes 
and deep valleys and ravines ovex‘ which tho foiest has now taken 
possession, and leaving exposed, in such places, to the disinte¬ 
grating action of atmospheiio influences the highly-lertilising 
volcanic rocks, but on tho other hand, whore^or the luidness ot 
the stratum, aided by an absence of declivity, oi “ dip,” in its hod, 
over any considerable area, resisted these foices ot denudation, there 
level tiacts have been left remaining, covered only by then hard 
pi otecting shell 

Now, as a matter of fact, these campos show (beneath a small 
depth of supersoil) a siiiface, more or less smooth, of hard vitrified 
sandstone and m one or two cases where, neai their boundaries, 
small streams hare, in the couise of ages, cut their -w ay through 
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this Tipper shell, it is seen that the igneous rock lies immediately 
beneath, as must necessarily he the case if the aliove explanation be- 
correct The appearance of the tough prairie>grass m the place of 
the luxuriant forest is also a necessary consequence of this theoiy 
of then formation, and thus the whole phenomenon is explained 
without difficulty 

These little carapos, using up m the midst of the foiests, aio of 
not uncommon occurrence, and gencially, if not invaiiably, are 
found in close connection with olcanic ranges, where also sandstone 
is the overlying formation 

Another example, as shown on the Dingram, occurs on the lange 
of mountains which divides the waters of the Tibagy and Ivahj', 
which range is likewise of volcanic origin 

These particular spots on the Agudos liange were discoveied in 
the yeai 1846, by an American named Elliott, who was exploring 
the countiy on behalf of the Baion do Antonina Ho discovered 
them from the top of one of the peaks of the Apucarana, between 
20 and 30 miles distant on the opposite side of the valley, and a 
few years later the present settlement ol St Jcionyrno was founded, 
and Mr Elliott himself, now old and broken down in health from his 
post hard life as an ovploicr, is spending his declining years on the 
veiy spot which he himself had discovered thiity ycais before 

As regards the pas8.igo of the iiver thiough this range, from a 
point at the southcin extiemity of the Campo de Inhoho, at an 
elevation of 3300 feet, a very complete view of the whole of the 
south-west side of the Tibagy Valley is obtained This view extends 
from the range of the Pedra Branca above the town of Tibagy, down 
to and even beyond the valley of the Paranapanema, and sti etches 
away to the westwaid, where no hills mteivene, as fai as tho eye 
can reach. 

This vast tract of iich and fertile country, embracing an area of 
thousands of square miles, is covered still by virgin foicst, and 
inhabited only by a few wandering tribes of wild Indians And 
thus it 18 likely to lemain for genciations to come, either until 
another T’araguayan war forces the Government to construct the 
long-meditated road down this valley, or until the country itself 
passes into the possession of a more enterprising people, neither of 
which events is peihaps likely to come to pass for many long years 
to come 

From this station on the Oampo de Inhoho the Eiver Tihagy foi 
several leagues of its course lies mapped out beneath The white 
lines and patches here and there discerned upon it mark the position 
of so many falls and cataracts, and the quickened imagination almost 
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fancies that it hears the roar of the rapids rising up from the depth 
below. The distance is, howevei, too great 

The evidence of the river once having filled a far greater breadth 
of valley than that which now suffices to contam its diminished 
volume is here very striking The long lines of eqni-altitudinal 
hills, ranged like gigantic amphitheatres opposing each other on 
eithci side—the many-scarped slopes, all directed inwards and 
towards the ceutie line of the valley—these were striking features, 
and rendered the more noticeable from the fact that, from this ele¬ 
vated point of view, all minor configurations of the gioundf, which 
would otherwise have been apt to confuse the ejo, had disap¬ 
peared, or were visible but m their just relative proportions 
Hence it was now quite evident that the pass cut by the river 
through the Apiicarana Range was not a more deep gorge or cailon, 
but, on the contiary, was a wide vallej’', offeiing no insuperable 
difficulties to the construction of a railway through it 

On resuming the journey from St Joronymo, and after having 
passed the little river of the same name, the general aspect of the 
valley once moio changes The abrupt and mountainous region of 
the Agiidos is left behind, or planed down into low, gently undu¬ 
lating hills, while, at the same time, the character of the vegetation 
becomes rnoie completely tropical, and the last pine-tree disappears 
and gives place to the piioba, the garlic-tree, and the fig-tree, 
each of which rivals in its dimensions the monaich that it has 
displaced 

We now come to the village of Jafahy, which is a militarj' 
colony, containing about 450 inhabitants, and which, almost e^ ei 
since its foi motion m 1852, has remained in the state of stagnation 
common to so man> of the hackwood settlements in this country 
During the time of the Paraguayan war it was used hy the 
Brazilian Government as a depot for military stores, and rose to 
temporary activity in consequence Upon the conclusion of the 
war it relapsed again into its former state though huoj ed up for 
the time by the hope that the Government having once proved the 
value of the station as a strategical point, would make some efibrt 
to open-up better communication with it from the eastward than 
the wretched mule-tract already existing These hopes have not, 
however, yet been fulfilled. 

Like most of the smaller Biazilian rivers on the hordeis of the 
tiopicB, the Tibagy is subject to frequent and violent floods, occur- 
iing at iiregular intervals 

On account of one of these sadden and unexpected rises, tiie 
author was detained at Jatahy from the 2nd to the 25th of July. 
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After nine days of incessant ram, the river oppobite the village, 
wheie it was about 200 jards broad, loso 33 feet, and the volunio 
of water winch it discharged increased from 8000 to 200,000 cubic 
3 ards pei iniuute. 

Immense trees, accompanied bj an enormous amount of debus, 
hwopt down in endless succession .during the height of the flood, 
find the noise of their loots ploughing the rocky bod of the ll^el, 
as they were boine impetuously along in the swirl ot waters, was 
distinctly audible at a distance ot halt a mile fiom the bank 

This was the highest flood that bad occuned since the yoai 
1850, on which occasion the whole of the lowei pait of the iillago 
had been swept away 

The gieat tug of w'ai had now to bo enconntoied, namely, the 
a''Cent of the iivei fiom Jatahy to the town of Tibagy, a journey' 
of about 200 miles Two attempts to explore this portion Iiad 
alieady' been made, both lesultmg in failuie, on account of the 
toiient-like character of the river one by Mr. Elliott, in the yoai 
1846, and tlie othei by the two Kellois, German engmeeis, em¬ 
ployed by' the Government in the year 1865 to survey this and 
othci ii\ois This section, therefoie, still remained unknown and 
unexploied 

The floods having abated, on the 25th of July our small party of 
nine men, with two now canoes, especially built foi this attempt, 
and amply supplied with jirovisions, started on the jouraey', the 
w'hole village turning out on to the banks to bid “ Farewell ” and 
“ God-speed ” 

The had charaotci given to the ll^er was not found to be 
cxaggeiatcd On the 27th, notwithstanding all piecautions, one 
of the canoes w'as swamped, and some provisions lost Continuing 
the ascent with still gieatci c.mtion, on the ninth day' aftoi leaving 
Jatahy we w'cre icwardod by the sight of the Indian colony of 
tame Coioados, called “ ColoiiU Kova ” Here fiesh supplies met us 
liomSt Jeixinymo 

On once moie lesuiuing the joumoy the liver was found to be¬ 
come moie difficult than cvoi. Day after day loads had to bo cut 
through the forest, and the canoes diaggod o\erlaTid, at othoi 
times the canoes were unladen, and with the aid of chains and 
ropes pulled by main force up the foaming rapids The men—six 
of whom were puio-blooded Caiod, Indians—were all fai above the 
average Brazilian, and w'eie one and all imbued with the dctci- 
mination to oveicome any and every difficulty. 

On the moiming of the 20th of August, nearly a month aftii 
our dcpaiture fiom Jatahy, this icsolution w’as put to a seveae test 
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The men had already begun to congratulate themselves that the 
worst of the journey was now over, and that m a few more days 
the ” Campos ’* would be reached (as that very morning the first 
sign of civilization had appeared in the shape of a dead cow cast 
up on the bank), when, on rounding a slight bend of the river, a 
spectacle came into view which overthrew in a moment all these 
hopeful calculations 

There, &ti etching across the whole breadth of tho river from 
bank to bank, and piled up, tier above tier, to a height of more 
than 100 feet, rose a mighty barriei of rook and foam, waterfall 
and cataiact, mingled together in wild confusion Here and there 
wreaths of vapour, like smoko, wore using up from beneath, and 
forming a cloud upon the summit The roar of the immense 
volume of water falling was like deep thunder, and the whole scene 
impressive beyond description 

On examination this obstruction proved to be <114 feet high, and 
about half a mile in length Both flanks wore guarded by perpen¬ 
dicular walls of basalt of nearly 200 feet m height, and offered no 
alternative for the passage of the canoes otherwise than by making 
a long detour through the forest This accordingly had to bo done, 
and a timber-road of a mile and a half in length was constructed 
lound the falls, and the canoes were dragged over it, and again 
launched on the n\or above 

This operation, which was of a very laborious natuie, took nine 
days to accomplish, notwithstanding the stimulus given during the 
latter part of the time by the appealance of several wild Indians of 
the Botocudo tube These Indians, however, who only live in 
very small families together, did not collect in suificient numbers 
to give much cause for apprehension, though, from their proverbial 
biutish and treacherous character, it was necessary to be constantlj 
on one s guard during that time 

On the ]st of September the Eiver Imbauzinho was reached, 
where further supplies were awaiting oui arrival, and on the 8th 
of the same month we landed once more at the town of Tibag]', 
having successfully accomplished, though after more than six 
weeks’ incessant labour, a journey till then considered to be almost 
impossible 

As to the character of the nver between Jatahy and Tibagy 
enough has been already said or implied, but it may be well to 
mark out the limits of three of the more widely-diffenng sections 
into which it may naturally be divided 

From Jatahy to the mouth of the Rio St. Jeronymo, the declivity, 
though great, is regular, and the river might be considered as one 
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long rapid for the entiie distance. Its width vanes from 160 to 
1100 yards. 

From the Rio St Joronymo up to the ** Salto Giande ” the rivci 
passes through the grand mountain scenery of the Agudos and 
Apucarana range in a senes of liounds over falls varj mg from 10 to 
40 feet in height, and, though moie difficult to navigate, the 
aveiage declivity of its hod is here less than that of the pieceding 
section The average width of the river is also much diminished 
The, next section fiom the “ Salto Grando ” to the town of 
Tibagy is lomarkable by reason of the greater magnitude of its 
waterfalls proper (as distinguished fiom lapids or cataracts), and 
the general occur!once above them of long reaches of deep calm 
water This section also contains gold and diamonds in some 
Abundaiipo, noithei of wlndi were to be found below tlie “Salto 
Grande ” 

The fall of the nver fiom I’lbdgy down to its mouth is about 
9,10 feet, making, thoiofore, the total fall, in a length of somei^hat 
less than 900 miles, to bo 1550 feet 

The exploration wbich has been attempted to be desci ibed, besides 
fulfilling tlic special objects foi which it was undertaken, has added 
also one more to the Icngihening list of Brazilian riveis whoso couiise 
have now bc<*n sui\oyed and mapped down 

Small and insignificant as tin alley appeals on a map of Biazil, 
yet from its position, connecting the gicat navigable water-system 
of the Paianapandma, Parana, Ivinlieima, and Biilliante with one 
of the best harbouis on the east coast (for a fiist-class carriagc-ioad 
has already been constructed up the most difficult pai t of all, namely, 
the “Sierra do Mai,” between Antonina and Ouiitiba), it is of 
greater iinportanee tlian many a larger and richer \ alley 

As has alieady been seen, it contains within itscdf every variety 
of climate, fiom the toiupoiate to the tropical, and is suitable foi 
the production of all kinds of necessary food It has its pa&tuios 
for the bleeding of cattle, and its iioh forest-land for the culti¬ 
vation of the \arious kinds of vegetable produce Water and 
timbei abound ovorywlieio, and the climate throughout is unsui- 
passable in its salubrity 

What, then, is -wanting in older that these great natuial advan¬ 
tages may be ntibsed ’ The answer seems plain What is wanting 
IS a moie enteipiising, energetic, and, above all, honest race to take 
the place of the mongiel native W’lth this change everything else 
would follow The Government is already libelal in its support, 
but as everybodj' there knows, not one-tenth of the funds supplied 
evei* go to their legitimate object Thej are, m plain language 
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appropriated by the various oflScaals through whose hands they have 
to pass 

It IS this pervading low standard of morality which has hitherto 
paralysed, and will still continue to paralyse, the development of 
the country Yet, in spite of all, some progress may be observed 
to bo going on, notably in the district round the town of Tibagy. 

Now, of all parts of the province of raran.l, this district is the 
most suitable for the foundation of an English colony If, theie- 
foie, instead of spending thousands of pounds m the attempt to 
establish an English colony at Assungui—about which we hoard 
so much a few yeais ago, which place, buned as it is amongst a 
mass of hills, mountains, and impenetrable forests, is altogether 
unsuited foi its purpose—the same money had been spent in 
founding the colony on a spot whoso piogressivo capabilitiee^ were 
a matter of certainty, and whore ample room existed for its dovelop- 
inent, much credit might have been saved to tJie Brazilian Govern¬ 
ment, and great profit gained by both parties 

The advantages which this district would afford to the English 
sottlei ovei that ot Assungui may be briefly summed up as fol¬ 
lows —Moie suitable climate—pastoral as well as agiicultural 
land—and more central position with reference to maikets for pio- 
•duce If English colonization is ever to succeed at all in this 
province, it must be planted in some such locality as this, and 
not in the utter depths of isolation in which Assungui is buned 
Let, then, the Assungui attempt be abandoned, and the colony 
tiansferied to the neighbourhood of Tibagy, and tho nucleus 
formed somewhere on the borders of the forest, and not m its far 
depths 

' At Cuntiba a largo and thriving German population has sprung 
up out of very small beginnings—and why ’ Simply because tho 
uountiy and the climate aio suitable to tho people, and there is 
a market for then labour At Assungui these conditions are con¬ 
spicuous by their absence. But at Tibagy they exist to an equal 
degree with Curitiba, and for an agricultural colony no part of the 
whole province could bo bettor fitted 

Now blood would m this way be introduced where it is most 
wanted, and where it would have the greatest effect The laws of 
natural selection might safely be trusted to do the rest And thus 
this rich and fertile valley, with an area of nearly 20,000 square 
miles, would Have some chance of obtaining at no distant day a 
position worthy it» great resources. 

At present, it must be remembered, it is, like many another rich 
but not easily accessible country, scarcely known even m its own 
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province, and to the outside world it is altogether a “ Terra 
incognita ’ 

[The Paper will he published entire, with the author’s Map, la 
the ‘ Journal,’ Vol xlvi ] 

Mr Edwards eaid he had been employed on the “ Parana and Matto Grosso- 
Expedition,” and could bear testimony to the excellent descnption which 
Mr Bigg-Wither had given of the natural features of the country Unfoi- 
tnnately a great obstacle existed to the navigation between the Ihver Plata 
and the upper tributaries of the Parand, namely, the Falls of the Faran4 below 
the mouth of the Ivahy Just above the Falls the nver was 4 miles wide, 
and at the Falls suddenly contracted to rather less than 70 yards, the wateis 
precipitating themselves in a cascade about 90 feet in height Above the 
Falls the nver had been proved to bo navigable for some distance north of the 
mouths both of the Ivahy and the Patanapandma 

The Presidfnt believed it to be always desirable that goographical explora¬ 
tion should precede colonization If some such explorer as Mr Bigg-Withcr 
had examine the country earlier, a colony would certainly not have been 
formed in a pnmeval forest instead of on the banks of a nver near to some 
place where a maikct could be found for their lalxmr What Mr Waller had 
said about avoiding the low levels m Africa applied also to the alluvial flats 
m South America As far as his expenence went, the people who hated them¬ 
selves did not love their neighbours, and the way to he philanthropic was to 
secure a healthy situation, wheie the energies both of bMy and mind could 
be well employed He trusted that in future, whenever there was a question 
ot fixing a colony m South Amenoa or Africa, some scientific explorer would 
lead tho way Grievous mistakes, which might cost many lives and break 
up many homes, as they had done before, would then be avoided It appeared 
from Mr Bigg-Wither’s i>apcr that three races were mmgled together m 
Southern Brazil, and it did not seem to he a happy mixtuie The chic^value 
of the paper, besides its scientific merits, was in the lesson it aflForded of the 
continually extending application of geographical discovery to all tho great 
purposes of civilization It not only opened a way for commerce and for roadN 
to he imide, but it showed where the civilized portion of the race might best 
make then way into primeval regions 

Mr W H Wii.18 asked what was the tonnage and size of Mr Youngs 
steamer, what was the distance from the north end of the lake to the mouth 
of the Zambesi, and what time would be required to accomplish the distance ^ 

The Bev Hoback Waldfr said the steamer was 50 feet by 10 feet in beam, 
and of 10 tons buiden She was to have been worked with two boilers, but 
she was so admirably constructed that Mr Young found he could get enough 
speed out of one boiler, and so the other was left at the foot of the cataracts 
of the Shir4 The distance from the north end of the Lake to the coast was 
about 700 miles, but tho steamer was taken up the Zambesi first, then U]> 
the Shir4, taken to pieces at the cataracts, earned over 30 miles of land, and 
reconstructed above the cataracts A larger expedition, with two sailing- 
vessels, started on the 23id of last month In the year 1863 Dr Livingstone 
had a steamer constructed m Glasgow for tho same purpose, but as some of 
the sections turned out to be of from 3 to 4 tons weight, she had to be sent hack 
to Ikimbay after reaching the foot of the cataracts It was important to 
remember that if any interference took place with the s^^vers on the Lake, the 
natives would soon miss the goods imported by the Arabs, and it was there- 
tore necessary that some legitimate trading operation should be opened up 
It once The son of Bishop Cottenll had gone out with a quantity of good**. 
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and a boat given bitn by the Harrow boys, his object being to join Mr 
Young, and show the natives that there are men willing to buy their ivory 
and copper, and gum copal, and give them calico m return, but who would 
resolutely sot themselves against dealmg in slaves 


Fourteenth Meehng^ 26th /une, 1876 

Siu KUTIIERFOKD ALCOCK, kcb, TREsiDtNT, in the "Chair. 

Presen lATioss —Majm K O Henderson ^ B B Woodd, Esq , 
SB H C Pallett, Esq 

Elections —Ueibeit J Allen^ Esq., Edwin William Berryman, 
Esq , Hern y Gem qe Bevmyton, Esq , Herbert Shelley Bemngton, Esq., 
Thomas P Bigg-Wilhet, Esq, ce , Lieut Fepicy Lovett Cameron, 
K N, c B, D c L , Edwin Cooling, Esq , Colonel John Doran, c B , James 
Forrest, Esq , Buhard Gibbs Foster, Esq , Bev. John P H(d>8on, 
John Holmes, Esq , Bev William Taylor Jones, Lieut Julian John 
Level son. re , Arthur Lucas, Esq, ce , Horace Brooks Marshall, 
Esq , M James Pailane, Esq , John Bideal, Esq , John Huntei 
Stephenson, Esq , Lieut G Temple, R N., Griffin William Vyse, Esq , 
Bev Barrington B Wale, 

Dqjjaiions ro the Library, i-bom 12rH to 26iir June, 1876 — 
El Marnnon y Amazonas, por Manuel Hodnguez, Madrid, 1084 
(Colonel Geoige Eat I Church') Abhaudlungeu der k k goologibchen 
Jioichsnnstalt, Wien, V licit 3 (The Institution, in completion of senes) 
Bulletin of the U S Geological and Geogiaphical Survey of the 
Temtones, II No 3 (Dr F V Hayden) Our National Defenoes, 
by Admiial Sir W II Hall, 1876 (Auilatr) Die ostcrreichisch- 
nngansche Noidpol-Expedition in don Jahren 1872-1874, von 
Julius Payer, Wien, 1876 (Author) The American N*aturalist, 
Feb—Dec 1874, and 1875 (D». A S Paekard, totcaids completion of 
series). Check list of the ferns of Noith Amoiica, noith of Mexico, 
by John Robinson, Salem, Mass , 1873 (Author) , and the curieut 
ifcsuo of publications of corresponding Societies, periodicals, &o 

Donations to the Map-boov from 12rn to 26ih June, 1876.— 
Photograph of a design for a Garden, forming a map of the World 
(M Jules Chardon) MS sketch-map of the Akem Country, by 
Captain J S Hay, Dist Commissioner, Accra (Author), MS. 
sketch-map to illustrate a jiapei* Geography of Eastern 

Tuikistan, by Mr R. B Shaw (Au*hor) 
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The President, m referring to the first Paper to he read, reminded the 
Meeting that it had been lately called m quefetion whether the Albert 
Nyanza was directly connected witli the Nile, for the actual communication 
had never been traced Thanks, howevei, to Colonel Goidon and the entcr- 
jnise of those under him, boats conveyed sevt'ral years ago by Sir Samuel 
Baker to Gondokoro on the White Nile, and left there by him, had been 
launched upon the Lake, and bad thus settled the point which neither the 
Egyptian, the Ptolemau Geographers, nor any succeeding nations, had 
been able to dear up The Nile had now been distinctly traced into the 
Albert Nyanza, and that lalce had been circumnavigated When Sir Samuel 
Baker was upon it, lie saw towards the south only a watei horizon, and 
with the natural tendency ol the human imagination to extend all that is 
unknown, it had been laid down on maps as much longer than it really was, 
but m revanche it would be remembered that at the last Meetmg it was 
announced that Lake Nyassa stretched 100 miles farther noith than was sup¬ 
posed, so that what was lost by one lake was gained by the other 

The following was then read by the Assistaut-Secretary — 

Lcttei on the Circumnavigation of Lake Albert Nyanza By Gcneial 
SroNE, Chief of the Geneial-Staff, Caiio 

Mimst^e do la Guerre, 

Bear General Rawlinson, Cairo, June 10,187(5 

An Arabic dospatcli (tclegiaphio) from General Gordon 
Pacha, dated 29th Apiil, 1870, feooms to state the following — 

“On tho 8 th of March, Ml Gossi left Duflo with the two non 
life-boats and the steamboat The Khedive^ with their crews, num¬ 
bering twenty-two officers and men, with thoir arms, ammunition, 
&c , Cii,rrying also certain otlicr supplies 

“ They went to Magungo to make the loconnaissancos already 
indicated to his Highness as to be mado. 

“ They amved at Magungo (which is indicated on tho map of 
Baker Pacha) on the 31st of March There they missed the way, 
and returned to the island of Fori, known as tho Cataracts of 
Aufina. • There they were mot by Mohammed Aga-Wat-el-Mek, 
accompanied by several officers and soldiers, and the Chief Aufina^ 
After the proper coromonies of reception were over, they raised and 
saluted the flag of the Government 

“After sevei^al days of rest, they left and went to Magungo, 
whore they amved on the 12th of April; and on the same day they 
hoisted the flag there, on the banks of Lake Albert, m the presence 
of the officers, soldiers, and natives, and all tho assemblage prayed 
for long life and continued victory for his Highness tho Khedive, 
and the Prmces, his sons, and all those regions and their in¬ 
habitants came under the rule of the Khedival Government. 

“ Mr Gessi left Magungo on the 15th of April, with the two non 
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boats, to exploie Lake Albeit, and did not stop until lie leached its 
extiemity On the 19tb of Apnl ho >\as able to state that the 
Lake is 140 miles long -with a width of 50 miles, but he was not 
able to make the entire circuit of the shore lie states that the 
Lake is bounded on the south by great trees (forests ?), and that in 
that portion the watei is only leg-deep, that it is bounded on the 
west by high mountains and great forests, so that passage there 
v/as impossible 

“On the east there is a iiver which empties into the Lake, but 
the forests form an obataclo to its ascension, and tho cuiTent is so 
stiong that it could not be navigated without great danger 


“By the next mail I will tiansmit a map of this reconnaissance 
and the corrcsiionding lepoits to be Liid befoic his Highness the 
Khedive 

“ P y—Mr Gessi, in going beyond Magungo, was accompanied 
by tho Ensign Said-Aga and twelve soldicis ” 

The above telegiam tells us much, but the rcpoit and map 
therein promised will soon bo here, and then wo shall have some¬ 
thing more ’satislactoiy than a twice-translated telegiam. 

With great icspect, I leinam, 

Dear General Kawlmson, 

Voiy truly jours, 

(Signed) CMP Stone 

Majoi •General J^awlinaonf London 

'J’lie Pbestdent said the Albert Nyanza was first heard of by Captain 
Sliekc in 1862, and was introduced into his map under the name of the Luta 
!Nzigc Ue laid it duwn as a small lake compared with the Victoria Nyanza 
It received its present name from Sir Samuel Baker, who, at Iho instance of 
Speke, visited the Lake and embaiked on its waters He (the President) had 
received a letter trom Sir Samuel Baker bearing upon the subject, which he 
would read to the Meeting 

My dear Sm Eutjilriord, » 25th June, 1876 

Mr Bates Las kindly iorwarded me tho news our Society 
has locoived of Mr. Gessi’s voyage upon the Albeit N’yanza in tlie 
steamer which cost me so much trouble in conveying from Alex¬ 
andria to Gondokoro, together with the two steel life-boats, in 
1870 

Tbe difficulties that Colonel Gordon has experienced for two 
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years in transporting them over the compaiatively short distance 
between Gondokoro and Appuddo is a pi oof of the impossibility of 
efieoting a great entei prise in Africa without much patience and 
delay 

It IS a great triumph for the Khedive of Egjpt that such a feat 
should have been accomplished during his leign, and, as I originally 
planned the expedition, I am truly gratified at the present lesult, 
which proves the accuracy of the discoveries of Speke, Grant, and 
myself 

You will remember that upon the map which pool Spoke gave 
to mo when at Gondokoro (and which I deliveied upon my return 
home to the Koyal Geographical Society) he had veiy correctly 
laid down from the heaisay of natives the position of the Albeit 
N’janza, and of the White Nile issuing fiom its noithem extremity 
Upon that poition of the iiver between the embouchure and 
Appuddo, N lat 3° 32', Speke had written, “ Kiver navigable here ’ 

Although I never actually passed down that portion of the Nile 
from the Lake, I saw sufficient duiing my first expedition to feel 
justified in asserting positively that Spoke was coiiect, and that 
no obstructions existed between 3° 32' n and Magungo on the 
Albert N’yanza, lat 2° 15' ^ 

Upon this conviction I based the ariangements for the Khedive’s 
expedition, and the steamers and boats were to be cairied in 
sections above all cataracts, and constructed on the navigable Nile 
at N lat. 3° 32' 

Many cavillers asserted that the Nile did not issue from the 
Albert N’yanza, therefore the Lake could not be reached by the 
river from Appuddo 

l)r. Schwemfuith, as President of the Egyptian Geographical 
Society, only recently published this opinion The steamei and 
two largo sailing-boats have now passed direct fiom Appuddo to the 
Lake, as I always asserted they would 

The following short oxtiact from the * Albeit N’yanza * will recall 
to the memory of many who may have forgotten the opinions I 
then expressed — 

“ The newly-discovered Albeit Lake opens the centre of Africa 
to navigation. " Steamers ascend from Khartoum to Gondokoro in 
N. lat 4° 55'. Seven days* march south fiom that station the 
navigable portion of the Nile is reached where vessels can ascend 
direct to the Albert Lake.”—2nd edition, p. 445 

My definition of the two lakes of the Nile was as follows — 

** The Victoria gathers all the waters on the eastern side, and 
bheds them into the northern extremity of the Albert, while the 
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latter, from its character and position, is the diiect channel of the 
Nile which receives all wateis that belong to the Equatoiial Nile 
Basin Thus the Victoria is the fiist source, but fiom the Albert 
the river issues at once as the gicat White Nile ”—2nd edition, 
p 439 

I have always considered that if Speke had not assisted me by 
the gift of his invaluable map when at Gondokoio, I should nevei 
have succeeded in the discovery of the Albert N’yanza. Ho was 
wonderfully coirect in the infoimation that he obtained, ^and the 
great success of the present is a lesult entirely due to the pioneeis 
Speke and Grant, who fiist opened the road to the Nile sources 

Very sincerely } ours, 

Samufl Baivlk 

The PiiESiDENT continued When it was recollected that only lourteen yeais 
had elapsed sioco SiK'kc first heard of this lake, and that<now itiia^l been actually 
circuranavigated, nocomphimt could be made that the progress of Geographical 
discovery was slow in our day> He had had no hesitation in reading the letter, 
because it contained a just and generous recognition ol the great su vices of the 
previous travellers, and was no lesb honourable to him than to them A lettci 
had also been received fiom the Foreign Ofhee, which would now be read, as it 
gave authentic intelligence regaidingColonel Guidon’s recent movements And 
here he would remind the Meeting that the chiet merit of the circuinuavigatiou 
ol the Albert Nyan/a was not so much due to M Gessi as to Colonel Gordon, ho 
planned the expedition and made it possible He would take this opportunitv 
of inlorming the Fellows that lie had received a letter liom Her Majesty's 
Ticasury annouaciug that the Government had granted a sum of dOOOZ 
towards met ting the expenses of Lieutenant Cirneion’s Expedition The 
Fellows must fed very grateful to the Government for thus having come to 
their aid in an uiideitaking which had been \cr^ costly to the bocictj'. 

The following w as then read — 

Silt, Foreign Office, June 2iijd, 1876. 

I am directed by the Earl of Derby to request that you will com- 
tiiunicate to the Fresidont and Fellows ol the lioyal Geographical Society 
the following summary of lufurmatiou which has reached Hei Majesty’s 
Government m regard to the movemeuts of Colonel Goidon, and the results 
■of his recent exijcdition to the neighbourhood of Lakes Victoria and Albert, 
«n Central Africa 

According to the latest intelligence received in Cairo, Colonel Gordon has 
ipenotrated as far os the banks of the Kiver Somerset, in the district of 
M’rooli 

A station has been established at Masmdi, the capital of Unyoro, the king 
•of which country, Kaba lidga, who had invariably shown himself hostile to 
the Egyptians, has been obliged to seek safety in flight 

Aufina, the rival of Kabi Hdga, has been called to succeed him as repre¬ 
sentative of the Egyptian Gevernoient. 

Bionga, who had been expelled by Kaba Begit, and who for manv years 
past had sought the protection of Egypt, has b^n re-established at M’rooli 
an a capacity similar to that ot Auflna at Unyoro 
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Thp surioundmg native population is represented to be quiet and sub- 

3I11SS1VC 

Colonel Gordon has despatched a body of troops under the orders of Kora 
Agha, a tiustworthy officer well acquainted with the country, with the 
design of establishing two military posts, the one at Urondogani, and the 
other on the borders ot Labe Victoria, near the Ripon Falls 

He lias occupied the position of Magungo, on the banks of Lake Albert, 
near the mouth of the Somerset liivcr, and established communications 
between Magungo and Duffle, a station on the White Nile, near the mouth 
of tlie River Astesa, where the iron \esbel8 and a steamboat have arrived 

In this manner all the tcmtoiies suiiounding the Victoiu and Albeit 
Lakes liave been annexed to Egypt, these lakes n ith their confluents and 
the Ilivei Someiset opening to Colonel Gordon a >ast held, which he is undei- 
stood to be about to explore with as little delay as possibU 

Lastly, he lb b'ud to have expresbcd the hope that within a jear oi two 
irom the present time the means of communication between the diftcitiit 
btations which ho hab established will be sufficiently secure to allow both 
merchtUits and travelleis to tr.ivcise the country in perfect safety 

I am, Sir, jour most obedient, humble servant, 

(Signed) T V Listeb. 

The Secrciaiy of the Jtoyal Gcogtaphtcdl Society 

'1 he Pai siDBVT said no doubt the concluding jioition of the letter would 
appear to many a very sanguine estimate, but when it was considered what 
great things had hem done within the last three oi fom years, ev'en siiKc 
Livingstone ended his life m the cfloit to open up Ccntial Aluca, how much 
Stanley and Camiron had accomplisbed, and Mi "ioung was still doing on 
Lake Njassa, it rtallj' seemed no dream of the imagination that within a vciv" 
few jears, jf the necessary efforts wcic made, it might be jiossible to tiav^ei'C 
Equatorial Afiica from the Congo to the Zambesi, and establish stations upon 
each ol the inland seas fiom whence might radiate all the blessings ol 
civiliration 

Colonel J A Gkakt said he was delighted to hcai of the great success 
which Colonel Gordon had met with, and he knew' from Ins own correspon- 
denee that his efforts liad been uutiiing to get the steel boats and the steamei 
up to Dullc, whole the cataiacts of this section of the Uiqier Nile cc.isc. 
Although Captain Speke did not visit the Albert Nyau/a, he obtained its 
beanngb fiom the chiefs so far south as Karagvvc, and from those on the north 
of Victoiia Nyanya, and he was thus able to lay down its |Tosition and sisse to 
within 30 or 40 miles of Gcssi’s cucumnavigatioii He could not say that he put 
much confidence m M Gessi’smeasiutment, at present, for Lieutenant Watson, 
who had been with Colonel Gordon, had told him that piobably the rate of 
travelling by boat would be the onlj* means by which M Gessi determined 
the size of tlie Lake Colonel Gordon had now complefed a chain of militaiy 
iiosts all along the Upper Nile from Gondokoio to the Alliert and Victoria 
Lakes, so that now there was postal communication all the way from London, 
and a gentleman near him had said that no doubt Cook’s tickets would soon 
be issued for trips to the Albert Nyanza in seventy-five days, within which 
limits It was stated by Colonel Gordon to be possible now to reach it. He, 
howevei, rather doubted the statement of the last letter as to the pM'fect salety 
of such a trip. He thought Captain Speke W'as quite nght in regarding the 
Albeit Nyanza as merely a backwater of the Nile, formed by the floodwaters 
Horn the Victoria Nyanza filling the plain and then descending in full stream 
to Gondokoro That this was the case was proved by tbe fact that on reach¬ 
ing Gondokoro twm months after seeing the river in high flood below the 
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Victona Nyan/a, Speke and lie found that the water had not then got dovm 
so far as Gondokoro It must theiefoic liare been ictained in tlje Albert 
Kyanza as a backwatei, 01 as an enlargement of the Nile at this paiticulai 
spot, for the Albert does not add any j>erccptible quantity of \\ater to the Nile 
which flows from the Victoiia Nyanza The native name of Loota-Nzige, 
signifying ” Dead Locust,” indicated to him that the waters of the Lake had 
the chaiacter and apjiearauce of dead or backwater 
Lieutenant Cameiion said he met at Nyangwif and elsewhere many men 
who had been on theMwuta ‘Nzigd (as they teimed it), and from then lepoits;. 
he had gathered that the Lake was not of such great extent as Baker had 
maiked it on the map The Aiabs of Nyangwd slated that aftei about thnt^ - 
five days’ marching n w by n they came to exUrnsive foiests, m which thev 
travelled for dajs witliout seeing the sun, and theie they heard of jiooplo 
wearing white clothing, who wcie, no doubt, the Egjqituns working clown 
fiom the noith, but tliey hcaid nothing of the Lake On his maps he had 
pencilled down his idea of the Lake fiom these lepoits, and he found thjt it 
corresponded .ilmost exactly with Sjukc’s description 

Mr F Gawos asked il the Lake was widely known by the name of 
Mwuta ‘Nzigc 

Lieutenant Camhion said the Aiabs always spoke of it by that name 
Ml F Gai/ton said it th.it avss the case it seemed almost a pity that so 
well-known a native name should be siijicrscdetl on our maps 

The PRFsinrxT believed that all would agiee in considering it very un¬ 
desirable to change a native name, but the change had already been made, 
and it would now be diflicult to alter it back again 

Captain Hay was then called upon to lead his Paper — "* 

On the Distnet of Akem^ in West Afiica By Captain J S Hay. 

[Exi rtACTs ] 

During the late wai between the Asanlis and Djaubms, in tho 
lattei juifc of 1875, 1 received ordeis from the Governor of tho Gold 
Coast to take command of the field-foice sent up to tlio fioiitier of 
the British Protectorate, to prevent the neutrality of our tei ritory 
hoing violated by the Asantis, the Djaubins having been diiven to 
take shelter m our teriitory of Akem Starting from Accra, on 
the 17th of November, I icached Kj ehi, tho capital of Akem, after 
five days’ heavy maich, having walked 150 miles chiefly through 
mud and water, on the and heie, during a period of thie© 

months, I had occasion to make my headquarters Having thus 
had ample opportunity to make mj'self acquainted with an interest¬ 
ing district—hitherto almost unknown and unexplored, I have 
undertaken to describe as clearly and briefly as possible what 1 was 
able to observe duiing my stay 

The District of Akem, in West Africa, lies between 6® and 7® 
north latitude A senes of mountain ranges, densely coveied with 
primeval forests, occupy the whole extent, except a small portion 
of the south-east, and a still smaller portion of the western part 
The towns and villages are mostly situated on or near the tops of 
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Iho liills Ill the larger level distnot of the south-east are only 
two small towns, viz, Oeanease and Asamang, the remaindei of 
that poition, with the exception of a few spaisely scattered hunteis’ 
huts, being totally uninhabited 

Having described one of these towns I shall have desenbed all, 
as thej scarcely vary at all in appeaianoe As one wends one’s way 
•through the trackless forest, no outskirts oi othei sign mark the 
appioach to a scene of human life and habitation We come upon 
them all at once, without the slightest notice or indication The> 
aie hidden fiom sight by the primeval trees until they aie actually 
leached They generally consist of one long straggling street, 
the houses aio consti noted of bamboo frame-work, held together by 
wood-fibie, and thatched w'lth palm- and plaintam-leaf The side 
walls aie plastered with mud over the frame-work, and voiy rarely 
Jiave windows oi apoituies They are enteied by a side door, 
leading into a courtyard, where the culinary operations, such as they 
.ire, uie performed, the rooms, which aic very small and low, being 
dmtiibuted on the thieo sides of the couitjaid In the centre of 
the town there is generally a fetisli-tree, supposed to be inhabited 
by the local denies, and two trees, one at each end, with inde 
lienche^ oi logs of wood at their feet, w'hero the kings and chiefs 
hold thou “palavois” and receptions 

The whole countiy is well watered, the piincipal ri\eis being 
/1) tlie Beiein, (2) the Densu, (3) t^e llompong, (4) the Porapong 
The channels of those ii\eis aio nevoi cliy, receiving constantly a 
supply of water tiom the mountain langos, and being also fre¬ 
quently swollen by lain Owing to the picsonco of numoious 
email wateifalls and shoals, they would only be navigable by light 
canoes, though these even are not used by the natives, who have no 
•commeice, and are too indolent to create any 

Having thus desenbed the leading features of the Geographical 
position of Akem, I now come to the second part of the subject, 
•VIZ., the chaiacteiistics of its soil, its timber-w'oods, mineral and 
vegetable pioduce, and peculiarities of climate 

The entire country of Akem is aiinforous in a high degree, the 
■natives, how’evei, aie too ignorant and too lazy to work the gold 
properly, and content themselves with digging ciiculai holes, from 
sixteen to twenty feet deep, to obtain it, m the shape of small 
nuggets and dust—^tho latter lieing also found m the livers and 
watercourses, where I have mjself seen them washing it The 
country is honeycombed in some pai ts with these gold-holes, which 
makes walking a difficult, and sometimes dangerous operation Plio 
•'Oil IB a heavy*, tenacious red clay , quaitz strata and led sandstone 
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cropping np in every direction The coimtiy is rich in timbci- 
woods, 'which glow to immense height and girth, some I have? 
myself seen over two himdred feet high. The forests being left in 
their primeval state, all culti\alien is rendered impossible. With 
a very small amount of activity and intelligence, however—weie 
the forests cleared in the neighbourhood of the towns—the soil is 
so rich as to be capable of growing cotton, rice, ginger, and coffee 
(not to speak of other products), m any quantity. As it is, in spite 
of the sloth of the natives, the palm-tree flourishes luxuiiantl^, and 
were it cultivated in plantations, the oil would prove a rich staple 
of commerce with the Coast. The tobacco-plant grows wild in rank 
luxuriance, untended and unused , the natives purchasing fiom the 
coast for their own consumption supplies of the prepared leaf sent 
from Ameiica , 

In the neighbouihood of Begoro, the most noitheily town in the 
district, are innumerable gum-trees and india-rubbers, and both 
might prove a fertile source of wealth, had the natives enough 
human intelligence and mdustiy to avail themselves of the 
ticasures which Kature showers upon them with so lavish a 
hand 

The climate of Akcm is thioughout the }ear humid. During 
the three months of my stay there (from November to Januaiy), in 
what, by companson, is called the dry season, no day passed with¬ 
out ram, which generally coiui^encod m the afternoon, accompanied 
by heavy thunder and lightning 

I come now to the thud and concluding section of my subject, 
Mz tbe personal appearance, habits, manneis, language, and religion 
of the natives. The men are generally of medium height, and tlie 
women well foimed, but short, of lightei colour than the Coast- 
tnbes, with less of tho negro type The males are of slight build, 
but capable of undergoing groat fatigue when they choose, but 
they are so incorngibly idle, and so addicted to drunkeimess when¬ 
ever they obtain rum m sufficient quantities, that they for the 
most part leave all the work to the women, who foiage for then 
food, collect branches for fuel, and wash tlie gold from the streams 
Amongst the men I have frequently noticed an extraordinarj' 
growth or enlargement of tho cheek-bones under the eyes. These 
take the form of horns on each side of the nose, and so long do they 
become, that I have seen instances in which tho man bad to squint 
violently m order to see at all. The growth begins m childhood. 
The skin is not biokeii in any way, but seems to stretch over tlio 
horns like a glove This phenomenon is, I believe, peculiar to tbe 
tribe, having noticed it in no other. 
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Food —They are veiy paitial to palm-oil (which, however, they 
<3an rarely obtain, as they are too idle to cultivate it), taking it in 
the form of soup, with snails’ or monkeys* flesh Their ordinary 
dish 18 called “ Fon-fou,” and consists of green plantains boiled 
and beaten to a pulp by a bough, in the hollow of a cotton-tree, a 
little cold water being mixed with them Of this they consume 
enoiTuous quantities, after which they frequently fast for twenty- 
four hours They soraotimes ioast the plantains over a wood- 
fire 

Marriage Customs .—These are curious and intciesting They 
are, of course, polygamists, and a man is counted rich in piopor- 
tion to the numbei of his wives. Instead of receiving a dowry 
fiom the family of the biido, the candidate pays a price to the 
fathei, vaiying from 51 to lOZ in gold-dust, besides “ dashes ” of 
cloth and rum The only exception to this rule is the reigning 
chief of the district, who has tho power to demand the daughter of 
any man without the customary payment The present King of 
Eastern Akem has about thirty, but some of these are well-stricken 
in years, it being the custom when a king ascends the “ stool ” for 
him to retain tho pimcipal wives of his predecessor. Tho present 
King, who, in accoidance with tho line of succession, succeeded his 
uncle, has a number of the late King’s wives in the haiem A 
daughter of the loyal lamily in all tho tubes can piopose to any 
man, and ho cannot lefuso to accept her—generally on pain of 
death When a piinc('‘>B chooses a ;^asant, which is sometimes the 
case, the latter is at once made a chief He is, like the rest, 
allowed to take other wives, but if the piincess conceives a dis¬ 
like to any of them she has merely to order him to send them away, 
and ho is compelled, on pain of death, to obey They have also 
the privilege ot divoicing their husbands, without appeanng befoic 
any tiibunal, presenting them simply with a piece of white clay as 
a token of dismissal The common people have to appear before 
the chiefs, and get the case settled by them If they giant the 
divorce to the woman, her family retain her dowry, and tho chiefs 
present her with a piece of white clay, with which she marks all 
the trees in tlie principal stieet, to show she is no longer a wife 
If they grant it to the man, the wife’s dowry has to be returned by 
the family 

With the exception of the few who aie engaged m hunting, and 
who stay ont for a week or moie in the forests on the bare chance 
of shooting a leopard or deer, the lai^e bulk of the male population 
follow no regulai occupation, but dawdle or sleep about the towns 
and villages while the women are at work. They retire within 
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<doorB at dark, which occurs at much the same period thioughoiit 
the year. They have a gieat dread of going out agam after daik, 
and if the King in his i ambles with his officers, when he goes out 
to see that everything is light, catches any of them abroad, they 
receive a flogging, as it it is assumed they cannot be out foi any 
good purpose, and the evil spirits of the night are supposed to be 
abroad 

Behgion —Tho following aie some of the principal fuatuios of 
thoir religion, as obligingly communicated to me in wilting by the 
Eev David Asanto, the native missionaiy The idoa geneially 
pievalont among Euiopcans respecting the fetishism of the people 
ot the Gold Coast is an entirely erroneous one. Their religion is 
populaily supposed to consist merely in the woiship of pieces of 
wood and stone They aro assumed to know nothing at all about 
an overruling God and Cieatoi All this is veiy wide of the actual 
tact They have, it is tiue, a multiplicity of deities, although 
their woiship oven of these difters voiy essentially from the common 
notions cunent about it, as will be presently shown. But long 
before tho Christian doctrine was brought to their country they 
entertained a clear and remarkably developed idea of the one 
supremo God, whom they hold to be the Cicatoi and Preservei of 
all things, who is ommpiesent m tho visible firmament, which they 
consider as a pait of his immense and boundless being lie is all¬ 
knowing, all-seeing, and all-hearing, but invisible to man in his 
personal form. Being without either birth oi death, he is neithei 
old nor young He is the fathei, and eaith tho mother, of the 
univeise If ho kills, nobody can save, if he saves, nobody can 
kill He deteimines unchangeably and iiiovocably the fate of 
every individual before his birth hence tho proverb or adago of 
tho Chwee people “ Fate is an unchangeable determination ” 
They call him Avyanhopong, a name never given to any of tho 
minor deities, nor pionounced in the plural form Him they hold 
to be not only the Creator of alf inanimate things, but also of the 
invisible spiiits m the air, who, as ho dwells too far fiom man 
himself, ai e the medium of communication between God and man, 
the punishers of evil and the rewarders of good deeds These 
spirits are of throe kinds or orders two being personal, and a thud 
impersonal, but, nevertheless, possessed with a certain power to 
effect good or evil in answer to prayer Of this thud or impersonal 
order are the amnlots worn on neck, leg, or hand, and set up m 
houses. The minor fetishes or spirits who form the second order, 
apparently created in imitation, or derived from the eldei* one of 
the original great fetishes, have their abode chiefly in odum or 
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cotfon-fi ces, and sometimes in a wooden bowl or brass pan, filled 
np with a mass of clay and leaves These minor fetishes have 
pi jests who act as their interpreters, make known their will to man 
and dance publicly befoie the populace Thej’' also are reveled as- 
soothsayers, and to them the people resort for advice in cases of 
sickness and misfoi tune In the former they are especially useful, 
foi, possessing generally a pietty good knowlege of heibal effects, 
they act as the chief doctois m each village When any one is 
chosen by one of the minor fetishes as his priest or piiestess, the 
person chosen jumps about as if mad or possessed, abstaining from 
food and dunk, and even fiom speech, till the name of the fetish is 
found out by an eldei priest The minor fetish being discovered, 
leceivos local habitation by being placed into a howl oi brass pan, 
wheieupon sacrifices are brought to it The newly-appointed 
priest 18 then given in charge of an elder one, with whom he sta} s 
for three jeais to receive instruction in his office They aie 
always chosen }oung, and dnring this period of tuition aio not 
allowed to many Tliey are bound to lemain unshaven for the 
lest of their lives This priesthood is not hereditary. When a 
priest or piiestess dies, the fetish whom they served may select a 
new one to succeed them from any family except that of the King. 
The ordinary sacrifices offeied to the minor fetishes consist of 
sheep, goats, dogs, fowls, .’jams, and drink-offerings of all kinds. 
Besides the great annual feasts, these sacrifices aio made on ceitam 
da} 8 of every week, oi as often as fhe people bring them The 
fiist Older, viz , the gieat fetishes or spints, seem, however, m all 
piobahility, to have been the original deities of the Chwoe people, 
01 people of the Gold Coast They are not worshipped in images, 
nor confined m bowls oi brass pans, like the minor fetishes or 
spints, nor aio tho} even supposed to take up eithei a peimanent 
or temjjorary abode in trees, but are believed to dwell m rocks, 
caverns, gioves, and otbci wild and lomantic places They aie 
accredited, to a cei tain degree, with the same qualities as the great 
God or Cieatoi They are invisible even to their priests, being 
seen only on the lare occasions when they appear to terrify some 
ovil-disposed person to death, or to avenge in kind some cruelty a 
mortal has attempted to commit on them, unwitting who they were 
Otherwise they many, beget children, and do almost everything 
that human beings do These groat fetishes do not choose then 
priests from among the people, as the minor fetishes do Their 
priesthood is a sepaiate oidei, and is hereditaiy, being of much the 
same nature and character as that of the priesthood of the Old 
Covenant. ITiey neither dance publicly nor act as soothsayers. 
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like the priests of the minor fetishes They are consecrated on 
succeeding to their office by an elder priest in the presence of 
others. A sacrifice is brought to the gieat fetish whose pnest is 
thus newly called, and the consecrating pnest offers with it a 
praj er to the following effect, invoking the fetish in question by 
his name, and naming also his new minister —“ God Earth Great 

Fetish-, I now conseciate thy son-, to be thy priest 

Grant unto him a largo family and much wealth Trotect him 
and them fiom all evil. Bless his friends and well-wishers, and 
euise his enemies that isvish him evil Give him eloquence in 
offering his prayers in all saciifices,” &c , &c 

The chief duty ot these piiests is to bring sacrifices on certain 
days of the week to their icspective great fetishes, and to accom¬ 
pany each with tho appropriate piajeis appointed foi the occasion, 
in which they have to be thoroughly conversant Their usual 
sacrifices consist ot bullocks, sheep, goats, and palm wino Tho 
beasts tlius offered must be witJiout bloniisli or spot, and if they 
ai e females, must not bo m a state of pregnancy There are places 
of saciifice in tho dwellings oi courtyards of the piiests where 
they offer only drink-offeiings, but other offerings, which aie 
always connected with di ink-offerings, aio lirought to the respective 
localities 01 habitations of the fetishes These places aie never 
approached, not even by the piiests, without a saciifice, which is 
offered on an altar of unhewn stones On the day of offering, the 
priest IS to abstain from woman, and fiom all animal food Should 
he happen to touch either, whetiier wittingly or unwittingly, he is 
polluted and rendered unfit to offer a sacrifice on that day These 
prie&ts aie not allowed to marry a widow, and are strictly pro¬ 
hibited to touch a dead body After attending the funeral custom 
of a friend oi lelative, a pnest must be sauctihcd m the evening 
with consecrated watei, to he sprinkled over him three times by 
himself or by another priest of his otdoi Ho is also exempted 
from fasting, even on tho death of his nearest rfclative. These 
priests are classified according to the impoitance of their respective 
great fetishes, and do not all enjoy the same privileges Tho high 
pnest 18 the pnest of tho highest or most important great fetish 
He has more power than the chief of a town or district, nay, in 
some respects, even more than the king of a whole country. His 
orders must be unhesitatingly performed, for disobedience to his 
will is equivalent to disobedience to the groat fetish whom he 
serves Maltreated slaves can obtain their freedom by invoking 
any of the great fetishes They make a certain sign, and call on 
the great fetish by name to accept them henceforth as hu slaves. 

VOL. XX. 2 I* 
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The priest, oi high piiest, then sprinkles the slaye with consecrated 
watei, and he is made fiee, or rather is the slave of the fetish 
alone, with whose pnest or high priest he can remain if he chooses, 
or depart whithersoever he will Such are the chief points of the 
rehgion of the Gold Coast 

[This Paper will he published entire, with the author’s Map, in 
vol xlvi of the ‘ Journal.’] 

The PBEBinxNTsaid every one must ha\e listened witli mteicst to the Paper, 
as it gave a great deal of novel information about a tube of whom nothing 
was previously known He was sorry that the exigencies oi time prevented 
a discussion on the subject 

The Assistant Secretary read the following Paper — 

A PriTice of Kmhqhm on the Gcogiaphy of Eastern Tmk-istan 

By E B Shaw 

[Abbidoment ] 

The intorobt attaching to the mountain region suirounding Kash 
gharia, of which portions have been recently brought to notice by 
the explorations of the several parties detached by Sii T D 
Forsyth’s Mission, makes it woith while to review what we know 
of the lemainder, so as to asceitam how much has still to be done 
before oui knowledge is complete 

I have heon chiefly led to do this by leading tlie graphic account 
of these regions given by Muza TIaidai, a Prince of the Eoyal 
family of Edshghar, and a contemporary and connection of the 
Emperor Baboi, the first of the Great Moguls of India Moreover, 
though I have not had an opportunityj- of making any personal 
explorations in the hill-countiy west and north of Kashghana, 
beyond the determination of the position of several peaks and 
ndges visible fiom the plain-conntry, still I have been able to 
oross-examine several intelligent natives who have been there, and 
I have formed to myself a prGtty|||dofinite notion of some of the 
natural foatuies, subject, of course, to subsequent conection 

Mirza Haidar thus desciibes the general charactenstics of the 
region — 

“The mountains of Moghulistun [tho Muzait and Tliian-Shan 
Range], fiom which all the othei mountains branch off, passing 
round the north of K&shghar, come [^round to its west, and go off 
by the south of that city The 'province of FargMna [Andijan 
or Ehokand] is in the west of E&shghar, and these same mountains 
lie between; and that which is between KS,shghar and Farghfina- 
IS called Alai 
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** Badakhshdn is on the west of Yarkand, and there also tliese 
mountains intervene That which lies hotween Y&rkand and 
Badakhsh&n is called Pdtrnr The width of P4mir is, in some 
places, seven or eight days’ journey When one has passed this, 
there are some of the mountains of YAikand which adjoin Bahr, 
such as Baskam and TdgMumbdah, and when one has passed these, 
the rest 18 land belonging to Tibet ” 

Here ire must remember that the wntei is in imagination 
travelling with the mountains, following their curve as above 
deiscnbed, which loads him first into the Alai plateau, thdh into 
the P&mii, thence into a region whole Balor is conterminous with 
the districts of Baskam and Taghdumba^h, and finally into the 
Tibetan provinces This is quite a correct account 
Mirza Haidar tontmues — 

“Bddakhshau is in the direction of summei sunset [viz aBout 
30“ N of w foi that latitude but the real diiection is neater west, 
in accordance with his fiist statement] from Yarkand, as has been 
mentioned 

“AosAmir is in the diieclion of winter sunset [south of west, 
but in realitj it is very little to the west of south] from Y'Rrkand, 
and the same mountains lie between That which lies between 
Y&rkand and Kashmir is a province of Tibet, called Balti. 

“ Similaily in the wintei sunset [south of west] of Khotan certain 
of the cities of India are situated, as Labor and SuMnpur and 
Bajwdia, and the same mountains befoie-mentioned lie between 
That which lies between Khotan and the cities of India above* 
named forms provinces of Tibet, vir, Aiduk [Kudok], and Gugah 
[Gug6], and A^tt [Spiti] And this must be home in mind, that 
these mountains end in Khatai [China] ” 

Hero we have a geographical description which shows that 
Mirza Haidai was able to rise above details and conceive a general 
idea—a rare faculty among Onentals The account of the mountain 
region sweeping round the north, west, and eouth of Kfishghana, 
and thus enclosing that country on three sides, is the simplest and 
truest that can bo given Our author evidently considers all that 
lies between Y&rkand and Khotan on the one side, and India on 
the other, as one great mountain mass, in the same way as that 
which divides YRrkand from Badakhshiin, or K4shghar from 
Khokand, only, the mass widens as it runs round by south and 
east He is not troubled by any theories about the mountains of 
Sanjn (the Kuen-Lun) not forming a part of the same mass This 
mass IS composed of many subordinate ridges, but they combine to 
form one grand sjstem No one of these subordinate ridges or 

2 p 2 
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ranges (huch an the so-called Kuen-Lun) deserves to be distinguished 
from tie geneial system, m any sense in which each of the others 
could not equally be distinguiidied fiom the rest Looked at indi¬ 
vidually, they are ranges distinct from one another, but viewed en 
nuuae, they all (including the Kuen-Lun) foim but one system or 
chain 

The idea of gauging the width of the chain by giving us lines 
across it in different parts, together with a statement of the coun¬ 
tries which they lead to, is very satisfaotoiy Tliese lines, radiat¬ 
ing frotn the cities of Eastern Turkistan, aie probably routes 
travelled by himself or hj' his informants 

With regard to the first of these, viz, that fioni Kmhghar to Far- 
gMna, he merely says that it oiosses the Alai, and that the Alai is 
nanowei than the Pumj!, which is seven or eight daj s’journey in 
width I have obtained some infoimation logaidmg one of the 
routes between Kushghar and Kliokand, which does, in fact, cioss 
the Alai, and which, I think, has not yet been described I have 
drawn up the accompanying sketch map fiom the desci iption and 
under the eyes of a veiy intelligent native meichant who has 
traversed it, and who, knowing the kindi ed region of Tibet well 
also, was able to point out to mo examples in the latter country 
of the natmal featuies of the Alai, which he was tij mg to dosenbe 
The position of the northern Passes I have taken from Colonel 
Walker’s last map 

The lamented Fedschenko has made us acquainted with a moio 
westeily part of the Alai, “ a tahle-land at the head of thoSmkh-ab, 
or northern arm of the Oxus. At the point at which M Fedschenko 
visited tins plateau it was about 7 miles wide and 8000 feet high, 
towaids the east there are no mountains visible, and the plateau 
seems to widen out towaids the noith-east On the south, the Alai 
is skirted by a snowy range . Across those mountains, which 
M Fedschenko calls the Trans Alai, theie is a pass into Sarikol, 
and further east there is another pass, called Tau Mururij which 
leads to Kashghar” He himself ciossed a range which bounds 
the Alai on the north hy a pass of 13,000 feet 

Now it IB across this same range farther east that the Shart 
Pass leads (the Terek, or mam route, between Khokand and KS^sh- 
ghar, being still farther east) On ciossing the Shart Pass 
from the north, one enters the fiat Alai plateau, which is here 
described as a day’s march across (say 12 or 15 miles) At first 
small iivulets are met with, running west, to form the river 
Surkh &b, or Kizil-su, seen by Fedschenko Crossing the plain 
transversely (south-east’) towards the southern snowy range, one 
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gets to the edge of a sudden depression running along at the foot 
of the southern mountains, like a ditch under a rampart, with the 
Alai plain for a “ glacis ” In this depression is a small stream 
running east and coming flora the westy where the depression itself 
seems to originate onlj a few miles off, being, in fact, a kind of 
fissuie between the plain and the mountains 

Another load across the western mountains is given by Mirza 
Haidar in a separate passage, in which he describes the rivers of 
*Kasbgharia It lies up the valley of the SliaJmdz, and loads from 
Kashghai to Badakhshan This introduces us to the question of the 
drainage of the mysterious region north of that which was the 
scone of Colonel Gordon and his paity’s late spiiitod and valuable 
exploration, and south of the Alai, and also to that of the origin 
of the streams which ono ci osses between Kashghar and YtLrkand 
I give the passage from Mu/a llaidar which refeis to this sub¬ 
ject — ^ 

" When I say that tho length of tlio cultivated country of Ktoh- 
ghar and Khotan extends along the skirts of the western moun¬ 
tains, so that from the bordeis of Kashghar to the extremity of 
Khotan may bo one month’s journey, still, m tho width of the 
inhabited poition, if ono travelled quickly from the Western 
Mountains in an easteily direction, one would pass out of the cul¬ 
tivated countly in one oi two days 

“ By the side of eveij iiver that issues flora the mountains corn 
JH sown and the land inhabited Thus the first nvor is Tunum 
It comes out from the mountains which lie between K&shghar and 
Karghana (Andijan) And this rivei passes through the midst of 
the old fortress which Mirza Abu-Baki destroyed . . . Many dis¬ 
tricts are fertilis'd by tins water 

“Thesecond river is ceMedKata-Tazghun. It passes the above- 
mentioned fortress thice farsangs (15 miles) to the south, and most 
of the districts of Kashgliar ai e cultivated by means of this water. 

“ Three farsangs from this river is another, tho Kusan Tazghun 
The villages of Tangt~Ht88dr are on this river, and tho lands of these 
villages are irrigated from this water From Kfishghar to Yangi- 
Hissar the road is six farsangs. 

“ After Yangi-Hisstlr there is an insignificant hamlet called JKiam- 
Khanak It may be about six farsangs In front of it flows the 
river Shahndzy and several villages are fertilised by this water. 
Shahn&z is also a valley situated m the Western Mountains, and 
the road from Kashghar to Badakhshan is through that valley 
“From Kara-Khanak to Ktlhin-Babdt there are villages which 
are stages for goers to and fro It may be flic farsangs Then 
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there is another lest-house, which they call Kosli-Gamhae It is a 
fine halting'place, and irrigated by the River Shahnaz It possesses 
oultivated fields and gardens, which are all assigned to the seivioe 
of this rest-house Goois and comeis have the use of this rest- 
house 

“ The next stage is a village called Kiztl. It has salt-water At 
this stage they do not halt unnecossaiily This is the half-way 
stage between Yangi-Hissar and Yarkand ” 

Witji the ''0 two desoiiptions bofoio us, viz, Mirza Haidar’s, 
written three centuries ago, and that of the jiresent featuies of the 
road given in the notes, w'e see the water distribution which we 
have to account for. There is one strange thing about it that 
streams ciossing the load soveial miles apart aie often said by the 
natiyes to bo one and the same , and on fuithei luquiiy one leains 
that they are derived fioin a single trunk sticam Thus the 
Telbachuk, the I'aizabad, the Kizil Boi, and the Karasu,I was told, 
have one ongin, which is said by some to bo identical with that 
of the Kashghar riveis , and (Japtain Biddulph, in the interesting 
account of his visit to Maralbashi (see Royal Geographical Society’s 
* Proceedings,’ vol xviii ), mentions “ three considerable streams 
flowing from the south,” whose names were given to him as “ the 
Herbnchk” (my Telbachuk), “ the Ghokanah ” and “ thoFaizabad ” 
He was told “ that they aie all united into one stieam called the 
Yamanjar, at no great distance above wheie I crossed them” 
Thus it would seem that all the stieams crossing the Kashghar 
and Yarkand over a sjiace of, at the least, some six miles, be¬ 
ginning fiom tlie Port, aie derived from one parent trunk, whoso 
proper name w^e may (onoludo to be the Yavndnyar, as stated to 
Captain Biddulph, notwithstanding that my own infoimants 
applied the name more particulaily to the noithern branch 

Thus the natural rivers of the country seem to have disappeared 
or become merged in the number of aitificial water-courses or 
canals into which they have been distributed by the industry of 
the children of the soil. And instead of finding the streams 
diminishing in number and inoi easing in volume as we follow them 
downwards, it is the leverse that takes place There is complexity 
below, and unity above The} resemble arteries rathei than veins, 
though, of course, in the mountains the case is the reverse 

As we leave Kizil and travel towards Kok-Rab4t, the secret of 
this ounons state of things begins to reveal itself The skirts of 
the mountains are here nearer the i oad than before, and the desert, 
sloping down from the low outer hills on our right hand, begins 
to exhibit, on a scale not too large for comprehension, a surface* 
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formation which is oommon in Tibet, where it can be recognised 
and studied with greater ease than here This formation has been 
most graphically described by Mr F. Drew, s a s, in a Paper read 
before the Geological Society m August, 1873 He has given the 
name of alluvial fans” to these deposits of loose mateiial (a sort 
of convex deltas) brought down thiough noiiow ravines and laid 
out on the flat land outside then mouths. 

With regard to the desert slope on the road from Kizil to Kok- 
Habat, I can best characterise it by saying that it consists of a 
senes of fans such as that described by Mr Drew, only they aie 
on a much largei scale, and (as geneially follows) with a gentler 
inclination 

Now it 18 probably this fan formation, and the radical direction 
of the watoi-couises caused by it, which enables the water issuing 
fiom one lavine-mouth to embruco in its blanches wide tracts of 
country For example, aftei leaving a certain ruined Chinese post- 
house, situated in one of the triangular flats between the fan edges 
(near the well and rest-house ot Aklangar), one rises up tho slope 
of a fan which is seen to come from a lemaikable ravme-cutting in 
a low range of ontei hills to the south-westward After traversing 
this fan-undulatiou foi about 7 miles, one reaches the bottom ot 
another tiongh, maikod hy a diy water-couise, which is distinctly 
seen to come fioiu the same unmistakable cutting, away to the 
west. So that when tho water flows in spring (if it ever does 
here) the depression in which stands tho Chinese post-house, and 
that neai Kok-Habat (some 7 miles apart), must be supplied with 
water radiating fium one and tho same spot 

If wo judge by analogy, we shall conclude that in tho other 
instances where we see tho same result, viz, widely separated 
water-couises ascribed to one source or origin, the cause is the 
same, although we have not yet had the opportimity of verifying 
it by ocular inspection as in the district between Kizil and Kok- 
Babat 

We may peihaps take Mirza Haidai to be detailmg only the 
natural river systems, each under the name of its principal branch, 
and neglecting the artificial and perhaps more modem subdivisions 
of tho water Even then, m an au^or usually so careful and 
accurate, it would be difScult to account for the omission of any 
representation of the Yamdn-y&r or Telbachuk system from his 
list, unless it be that they are derived from the parent trunk of the 
Tuman. 

South of the Shahn&z there ig no other important stream till we 
get to the Ydrkand Biver. 
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Having thus traced np most of the water which flows through 
the country between Kushghur and Y&rkand into four or five mam 
trunks, radiating in deltas or fans, we have to discover whence 
these come Theie seems little doubt that the KdaJtghar River 
derives its chief supply fiom the combined Terek and Alai streams 
mentioned above It is doubtful whether the Yaraan-yar system 
has an independent trunk stteam distinct from that of the Tuman 
or Kashghar Eiver, The Chinese author quoted by Colonel Yule 
asBigne to a river of that name a very important part After 
various adventures in the mountains, it is said to enter the Kushghar 
frontier, and form not only the Kivor Tailibuchuk (Telbachuk), but 
several others, that is, it is made to be the parent of what I cannot 
help consideimg as at least two distinct and unrelated river- 
systems, or at any rate of parts of them 

The origin of the most southerly of the nvei-systems detailed! 
above, that of tho ShdhndZt seems pretty safely assigned to tlie 
great valley or opening in the mountains almost duo south ot 
Yangi-Hissdr By this gorge the Tumir may bo gamed, and thence 
Wakhan and Badakhshan. 

There remain then the intei mediate system oi systems, the Kusun 
and the Tazqlmn^ whose origin we require to asceitain 

Now I have convinced mysell since ainiving in Kashgharia (as 
far as one can do so without visiting the spot), that there is a 
distinct opening in tho mountains between the two culminating 
snow peaks to the west and south-west of Yangi-Hissiir, which 
probably approach 20,000 feet in height Tho more northerly of 
these two peaks may be called tho Tash-hailik (Kirghiz dialect, 
Tashmvlah'), from the township of that name near its base The 
second is known as tho Tagharma (Kirgh , Taghalma)^ on the one 
side, and as the Ui4agli (house-mountain), from its shape, on the 
other. It 18 not often that one gets the opportunity in this hazy 
climate of distinguishing more than the raeio outlme against the sky 
of a lino of mountains some 60 miles off It requires a very clear 
day to show tho details against the face of the mountains Tw»o or 
thieo such opportunities I have lately enjojed fiom Kasbghar, how¬ 
ever, and the impression which I, as well as others of our party, 
have received, is that, what in outline appears a mere depression 
or ** col ” m tho ndge between the two above-mentioned peaks, is m 
reality an opening through it. In this opening, which leads appa¬ 
rently far in between the mountains, we have a probable origin for 
one at least of the river-systems whose sources we are lookuig for 

A Kirghiz acquainted with these mountains informed me the 
other day that the Kara-hul (the smaller of the two lakes of that 
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name, of com so) lay directly behind them, on a large elevated plain 
No water, ho says, actually leaves the lake , but if any were to do 
so (owing to the raising ol the smface), it would flow out past the 
Ui-tagh (Taghalma) into the Tashbalik Rner. This approximate 
position, and the eastern outflow of the smaller Kara-kul, agrees 
with the account given to Colonel Gordon’s jiarty My Kirghiz 
informant was not able to say which of the riveis of the plain was 
iormed by the Tashbalik stream 

The mountain belt visible on the west of Kashghana thys seems 
to be broken thiough by several sti earns flowing with a general 
west to east direction from the high plateau behind it. We have 
first the Oksaldi opening (from the Alai) , perhaps another at Bori- 
Tokai, then the Tashbalik opening, then that of the Shahndz, 
south of Yangi-Hissar ’ITiese seem to be divided from one anothei 
by a series of gigantic ridges, whose eastern extremities and spurs, 
coalescing together to the a lew from the effept of perspective, give 
an appearance of continuity to the mass This is a very common 
experience in mountain exploiation, and seveial times it has 
happened to mo to walk through what, to all appcaiance, was a 
serried mountain lange hairing my path, and to find it really 
consists of several iidges running at right angles to the apparent 
axis of the mass, whose seeming continuity was a mere optical 
illusion I think we should considoi the mountains on the east of 
the Pamii plateau, not as a range lying roughly north and south, 
and cut thiough by the livers (as is the case Avitli the continuation 
of the Mustak Range south of Kaiakoiam), but rather as a series of 
more or less paiallel iidges whose direction is loughly east and 
west, and betu een which the eastward diamage of the Rdmir plateau 
escapes It is piobable that we could ttaco some of these ndges 
right out and even acioss the table-land at their back, wheie their 
axes would foim a separation between the sovtral Pamirs This 
would bo m harmony not only with the he ot the iidges bounding 
the Alai (seen by Fedschenko), but also with those traced by 
Colonel Gordon’s party on the north of Kushghai, where the south¬ 
ward flow of the streams does not prevent the ridges from running 
east and west, or, as Dr Stoliczka expressed it, the system of 
drainage has no essential effect upon the direction of tho hill- 
ranges. This, dating from much older times, was mainly an east- 
westerly one, following the strike of the rocks which compose the 
whole mountain system.” 

A somewhat corresponding account is given by Colonel Gordon’s 
party of the Southern Pamir region, adjoining the district in 
question. Captain Biddulph writes ** The Pamir, instead of being 
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a steppe which you oan march across in evety direction, consists, 
as &r as we can make out, of a senes of hio<id valleys at a great 
elevation, oaUed by the names of the different Famir, along which 
the different roads run’* (between Eastern and Western Turkistan 
and Badakhshan) “ The whole way fiom Aktash to Sarhad, foui 
days’ maich, we were in one broad valley, there being no per¬ 
ceptible rise between the lake (Famir Kul) and the commencement 
of the waters flowing west ” Th<i foithcomiug report by Captain 
Trottei;, r e , on the exploration of the Southern Famir, may be 
expected to clear away all remaining diiflculties on this subject 
It IS across this Famir legton that Muza Haidar’s next gauge-hne 
leads, VIZ, that iiom Yuikand to Badakhshan Balor is here men¬ 
tioned, in passing, as being conterminous with the Y&rkand provinces 
of Baskam and Taghdumbash in tho legion which succeeds Famir, 
as one follows round the mountain-curve Aftei Balor comes Tibet, 
according to our author. Now, the farthest province of Tibet in 
this direction, as desenbed by him, is Baltt 

In another passage he tells us “ The Eastern border of Balonstan 
adjoins the country of Kashghai and Yarkand ” (viz , tho provinces 
of Taghdumbash and Baskam above mentioned), “ its Noithein 
border adjoins Badakhshan, its Western, Kabul and Lumghan 
(Lughman), and its Southern boidoi is tho countiy of Kashmur ” 
Balor, therefore, included the present districts of Kaflristan, 
ChitiAl, Yas-fn, Qilgit, Hunza-Nagar, &c. Frobably, it also ex¬ 
tended south of tho Indus to Aster and Chilas. Wakhan is excluded, 
being considered part of Badakhshan 

According to Mirza Haidar’s deflnition, therefore (and he was in 
a good position to judge, having conquered the country), Balor 
answered to Daidistan Colonel Yule has already shown, from a 
companson of authorities, that this is where we must look for it 
We now come to tho route from Yaikand to Kashmir We 
know that he travel sed m person the Karakoram Boute, though 
whether by precisely the same line as is now in use seems uncer¬ 
tain. And here I must mention a feature which I noticed in my 
last journey, having missed it before. 

The valley by which one approaches the Karakoram Fass from 
the south side is a broad open one, bordered by comparatively low 
ndges on either hand, arranged as it wore en ^dons After ascend¬ 
ing very gradually for some 12 miles fiom Daulat-Beg Uldi (the 
last camp), rising only some 800 feet in that distance, the road leaves 
the valley and turns up the hill-side on the right, and after a short 
ascent (of some 700 feet) crosses a low neck into some other equally- 
gently sloping open valleys leading north. This is the Karakoram 
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Pass Theio is no snow near it, and the neighbouring ndges are 
only 100 or 200 feet higher than it But while resting on the 
southern ascent above mentionod, I noticed that the broad Daulat- 
Beg Valley culminates a mile or two beyond where we had left it, 
and rises no longer On the contrary, after seeming to continue at 
the same level for a short distance, it begins to slope distinctly 
downwards and away from us towards some snow mountains on the 
north-west Further it seems to turn northwaids undei these 
mountains (disappearing from the sight), and the cdiavan-men 
reported that it joins the Yaikand River at Ku/alang. The followmg 
was my note, written on the spot —“ It seems certain that it cannot 
turn southuoards and join1],the Shayok, for a caieful distant soiutiny 
reveals no opening in the vail t>f mountain whidi forms its south¬ 
west side, and which appeara to join on to the mass of snowy moun¬ 
tain which bears iiom 293° to 300° (about),” 

This appearance might be deceptive, but Inhere remams the fact 
that all tlie head-waters of the Shayok south of this, as well as of 
the Nubra Ri\er,|[corae out of vast glaoieis amongst gigantic moun¬ 
tains , and it IS almost impossilde to conceive that a higher source 
should exist, whose water would have to enter ono of thdhe glacieis 
at its head and flow out undei it The native leportof the junction 
of this valley fiom the southern side of the Kaiakoiam, with the 
Ydrkand River at Kufaluug, seems less liable to objection, and 
agrees bettei with other ciioumstanccs Strangely enough, we have 
a report to the same oflect, given by Vigne “The Kurukurum 
Mountains I believe to be a bianch or spur from the Muztak. . . 
The appellation appeals to be applied to a crest at the summit, 
500 feet high, whtch can, hmoevei , be avoided by a urcmt of a few mtlea ” 
The easiness of the ascent of the small rise constituting the pass, and 
the importance of avoiding any prolonged stay in this rarefied atmo- 
spheie (which forms the leal difficulty of the Karakoram), accounts 
for the fact of the short *cut over the “ col ” being used by caravans 
instead of the dSUmr by the almost equally elevated valley. 

But if the above conclusions be correct, it is evident that tlie so- 
called Earakoram JBange has no loeua Biandt left. It has before been 
shown that further east the wator-paHiug, supposed to be represented 
by that name on the maps, is not even a ridge, but that many of the 
streams running into the Indus on one side, and into the Turkist&u 
Rivers on the other, ongmate close together on open (though ele¬ 
vated) plains. But now^it would seem that even directly vmt of 
the Karakoram Pass we may nde aciosson a level from sources that 
feed the Indus into others which join the Y4rkand River. The little 
jidge of Karakoram, therefore, is cut off on both sides, and has no 
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physical connection with the mighty Mnztak Eange and its peaks 
of 28,000 feet of elevation, on which it has wrongly imposed its 
name in European maps, though never in the minds or speech of the 
natives 

It may perhaps be urged in reply (as it has been before) that this 
16 a mere question of names But I venture to think that, unless 
it he considered that the difference between a rwn^e and a plateau 
IS unimportant, it is best to keep its own proper name for each 

[The above Paper will be published entire, with a Map, in 
the * Journal,’ vol xlvi ] 

The PitrsinLNT remaiked that the Pajicr was full of interesting geogra¬ 
phical matter with regard to the mountainous region to the N and n w ot 
India, and contained a great deal of new inlormation, especially with legard 
to the passes between Ka&hghar and Kokand This subject was particularly 
interesting now, because it was generally knoum that China was making a 
great eflort to recover Irom Yakoob Beg possession ol Eastern Turkistan, 
Bubsia having taken part m supplying the commissariat foi the starving 
Chinese tioops, who were waiting while the wheat w^as sown and grown behind 
the Great Wall The subject was, theicforc, one of political as well as 
geographical importance 

Lord Lawki'NCU said the legions described m the Piper had always been to 
him a source of great wonder, for oui knowledge of it had been only of a 
mythical nature until viry recently, and even the travels of our countrymen, 
how'ever mentonous and interesting by comparison with what was known 
before, still left our information veiy meagre, and it was very difhcult to draw 
any conclusions of a satisfactory nature with regard to those countries In a 
military ixiint ol view bo thought our Indian Empire had very little to fear 
from that side ot Asia, owing to the wide e\tent ol lofty mountainous country 
that luteivoned 11 eier the British and the Bussiaus encountered each other 
m India, or the countries adjacent to India, it would be rather on the western 
side towards Kborassan and Meshed He, however, trusted that that day 
was far distant Ihere was room enough for both nations to employ them¬ 
selves in peaceful work in Asia for many generations without coming into 
contact, and if he were a Russian instead of an Englishman, he should 
strongly advise his countrymen to rest content with what they had m 
Central Asia, and what they might still get at a comparatively cheap cost, 
and not to bieak their heads against the British power in. India 

Colonel MoiTGOMEbib said Mir/a Haidar appeared to give a very correct 
account of the mountains in and around Kashgar, and his remarks as to the 
Pamir, and the Alai, and the route across to Khokand were exceedingly 
valuable even at the present day In the twelfth century Marco Polo cross^ 
from Bodaklishan over the Pamir to Kftshghar.but from that time to the days 
of Mirza Haidar no information was obtainable about those regions Since thw 
latter period, with the exception of the account given by the Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries nothing bad been learned with respect to the distnct till qmte 
recently, and it was not even knowm how Marco Polo made his way from 
Badakhshau to Kfishghar in preference to Yarkand This difficulty arose from 
a mistake m the earlier maps, which placed Yarkand very much further to the 
v:e8t than its true position From the time of the Jesuits nothing was heard 
of those regions till Moorcroft in 1884 sent Izrut-Ullah from Leh to Kftshghar 
Prom that time to 1861, when he first had the honour under Lord Lawrence 
of initiating the explorations by natives, the subject was dropped, but m 
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1863 they at last succeeded m fixing the position of Yarhana hy means of the 
journey of Maliommed Amin, and m 1864 and 1865 Mr Johnson made bis 
way to llchi From that date our knowledge of the country had mci eased 
almost as rapidly as our knowledge of Aliica had done Still, it was only 
the immediate neighbourhood of the lines of route tliat anything was known 
about, and we were still ignorant of what became of the gnat river that runs 
{last Yarkand at a lapid rate. It might run into a great lake, or disappear in 
the desert of Gobi All that was known was that it did not reach the sea. 
There was also a veiy largo track away to the east about which nothing 
was known Ho agieed with Lord Lawrence that the Himalaya system of 
mountains 400 miles m breadth, and, on an average, over 15,000 feet high, 
presented an impenetrable liariicr to a modem army The only army that 
ever crossed it went fiom the Indian side, and according to the Ilaja-I’&rangini 
It never came back again 9 he surveys m which ho had been engaged 
extended only to tlie liontier, hut the whole of the supplies of the suiweying 
parties had to be carrud on the hacks of sheep, and when the food was eaten 
they eat the sheep Every one m India, however, was cunous to know what 
lies behind the snowy peaks that weie seen from the plains Since our occu- 
jmtion it had only been tios^cd in two pi ices, by Turnei and one on two 
others near Dar]eelm 2 , and by Johnson, Shaw, Hayward, and the late missions 
near Laduk Until his agents made then way to Kmglo, literally nothing 
was known of what lies beyond It was now knowA that thcie wras a senes 
of lour distncts running along at the hack of the mountains and coming nut 
to the nortli of Lassa, utterly desert, and only inhabited by a few nomads who 
])icktd up sufficient glass toi their flocks It w^as quite incapable of supplying 
my commercial traffic of Adlue, and it was not worth the while of the Indian 
Government to run any great risk for anything that was to be got on that side 
In the interests of geography, however, it was most desirable to have more 
complete knowledge of the north of those 1500 miles of mountains There 
was a very large tract of country lying lietween India and Cliiua about which 
nothing w'as yet known Quite leccntly one oi his exploicrs extended his 
journey f.om Kmglo to a point on the Tengri Nur Lake north of Lassa, 
returning through Assam to Calcutta, but he did not come across any rich 
country which would give any hope of a profitable conncct'on with that part 
of the world 

!I’he Pbesidfnt said all present must he glad to hear fiom such excellent 
authorities is Lord Lawrence and Colonel Montgomerie, each facile pt inceps 
in his own line, that the Indian Emiaie was quite safe from any approach on 
the side of the Himalayan barrier, which presented a width of 400 miles of 
mountain ranges higher than the Alps 'I’lie chief features of interest, so far 
as the approach to Eastern Turkfstan was concerned, were the nveis, which, 
flowing from west to east, formed the avenues of approach from the west 
and from K^bghar, the great caravan route across the desert, led into Szcchuen 
and the other rich western provinces of China. 

ITie President, m conclusion, announced that the Council had that day 
taken into consideration certain proposals that had been laul before them by 
General Strachey, Mr Francis Gallon, and supported by many other dis* 
tinguished members, in reference to the promotion of the mure scientific 
branches of geography A scheme had been approved of, which provided, 
amongst other things, lor a series of Lectures hy eminent men of science on 
various subjects m Physical and General Geography, The resolutions had 
been ordered to be print^ in the * Froceodings * 
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Notes on the Physical Geography of Paraguay 
Keith Johnston, Esq. 

Pabaguay may be regarded as a large promontory of the great table-land of 
Brazil, 0 |^ about the same extent as England, bordered by the two mam 
tributaries of the Parana, and abutting in the west and south on the vast 
sea-hke levels of the Chaco and the Pampas, which fill the central region of 
South America Ko part of it, as far as it is known, much exceeds 2200 feet, 
and none fails beneath a level ol about 250 feet above the sea 
Midway in the artificial frontier which separates Paraguay from Brazil on 
the north, the line of which has been marked from the mouth of the Biver 
Apa, in 22°, to the ^eat lalls of the Paiana, in 24° 8, a broad belt of heights 
passes across from ^e Brazilian table-land, maintains a southward direction 
almost continuously through Paraguay, and forms the water-parting of its 
interior nvers, terminating at last in a senes of bluff heights on the Upper 
Paran4, where this nver, turnmg westwaid, separates Paraguay from the 
Argentine province of Comentes This is the mam line of height in the 
country which determines its general form and its slopes 
Taking the southward channel of the River Paraguay as indicating the 
lowest level of Central South America, the form and elevation of the Lands to 
east and west of the ]portion of it which bounds the coiintiy, afford a strong 
contrast On the Paraguayan side, especially towards the north of the 
Republic, the land (as shown by the barometric heights, table, p 606) 
rises from its cast bank steadily towards the interior, gaming an average 
of about 200 feet in the 6rst 50 zmles inland, and an equal an ount in the 
second and third of such distances as the base of the central height is 
approached Up to this the land swells m gentle undulations, with open, 
ill-defined valleys excepting where a lew isolated hills are scattered, no 
prominent ascent is observed The plateau of Amambay, as the central height 
IS named in the north, has, however, a sharply-defined edge to the westward, 
which 18 of considerable height^ and m some places is almost precipitously 
steep The differences of the elevations of the Laguna de la Reunion (1069 
feet), and of the first camp on the plateau (1640 feet), and again of the pomt 
called the Mangrullo, above the Yerbal of Chinguelo (1777 feet), and the 
Arroyo Claro, at the base of the plateau edge (618 feet), show the amount of 
the ascent from the nver-slope to the highland 
Turning now to the western or Chaco side of the datum line given by the 
Paraguay River, the land in contrast to that of the eastern hank appears of a 
uniformly dead level, without a smgle nse or landmark along its bonzon-line 
The view westwaid across the nver from any height on the Paraguayan 
aide always presents the same fiat sea-like plain covered with forest, with here 
and tkere open patches of grass-land or marshy tracts, or shallow flats of 
water, ghttenng in the sun 

Looking eastward towards the valley of the Upper Faran& from the central 
height of Amambay, the land appears to descend much less rapidly than on the 
west: broad spurs from the plateau stretch away towards the nver, enclosing 
deeper tributary valleys between them The whole of this slope of Paraguay 
has a considerably greater elevation than the western one. The Alto Parand 
below the great fall in 24° s is probably at an elevation of sever^ hundreds 
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of feet a1x>ve the corresponding point of the Paraguay Euer lu that latitude^ 
and Its Talley, unlike that of its great western tributary, being shut in between 
the heights of Paraguay and those of the southern provinces of Brazil, belongs 
to the plateau, and not to the plain Tlie river only escapes from the deep 
trench which it has out for itself, where it broadens with less rapid current 
in turning eastwards to pass by the levels of Southern Paraguay 

The isolated heights of Eastern Paraguay deservo some attention Through¬ 
out those which we have noticed in the north between Conceiicion and the 
plateau the same form and character is observable The ciicle ot Cerro Cor&, 
the Sarambi or scattered hills, and the lull called Trauquenta, are flab topped, 
or gently-rounded masses of red sandstone, using abruptly from the undu¬ 
lating country which surrounds them, to about 600 feet of relative elevation, 
fiagments apparently of a formerly general elevation which has hceit swept 
aw'ay The lorm ot the Tionqucnta is specially illustrative of many of the 
isolated hills of Eastern Paraguay It is a long, narrow, rectangular block, 
extending for several miles north to south with pcrlectly flat, tiue-covcred top, 
and With a piecipitous cliff extending quite round the upper half of its height 

A more important chain of outlying heights stretches across the south¬ 
western angle of the country from the neighlwuihood of the capital tonea]; the 
Alto Parana The broad x>lateau on which Asuncion is situated is a main 
feature of this senes Its edge skirts or forms the left hank of the nver 
southward from the city for 25 miles, and it extends inland for 40miles to the 
village and xilain of Paraguari The greater part of the capital is built imme¬ 
diately on the top of its red Scindstonc cliff edge, and some of the houses, such 
as the Cabildo, oi old Government-house, are so close to the verge, that a step 
01 two flora their doors would lead over the precipice On an average this 
Asuncion plateau is about 200 foet in relative height, its surface is undulating,, 
but the borders are marked not less distinctly to north and south than they arc 
towards the nver On the north side a number of rounded, conical hills, such 
as the cerros of Aregua, Ibitipand, and Pirajd, nse above its level, the south 
edge IS also marked by several jirommences, among which the Cerro do dos 
Cruces at Jaguaron, a mass of red sandstone with flat summit, recalls the 
form and character of the Trauquenta before mentioned The Cordillera of 
Altos nses to a somewhat greater general elevation north-eastward of the 
Asuncion plateau, and liending round from two prominent lulls (the Cerro 
Costa and Cerro Sto Tomas) at Paraguari, also abuts on the Kiver Paraguay 
Between it and the former heights lies the valley of the Salado, contaming 
the Lake of Ypacarai (12 miles m length) The Cordillera of Altos slopes 
steeply to the Salado Valley, but on its north-east side falls m a number 
of spurs and deep-cut valleys to the River Pirebebuy A spur of this range 
also stretches out eastward fiom the angle which is formed by the hills ol 
Paraguan, having a southern slope termed the Costa Pucu (long border), along 
which runs the main route to Villa Rica At the pass of bapucai on this 
track, a chain breaks off to southward, and connects itself with several 
irregular masses of height, which occupy the country southward as far as the 
middle of the River Tebicuar}% dividing some of its tnbutanes from those of 
the great lagoon of Ypo4 

One of the most remarkable features within this group of heights is the 
plain of Paraguan, a level grass-land of about 20 miles in extent each way, 
almost completely shut m by wooded hills on every side, and suggesting the 
basin of a former lake The heights previously desenbed close it steeply 
on the north and east, and on the south mere nses a remarkable block of bills 
called the Cerros of Acaay, with lateral branches towards the Tillages oi 
Yhicui and Carapegna The perfectly conical shape of many of the hills which 
surround this plain is remarkable. Of such the Cerro Grata, Cerro Ybitimi, 
Tatuqua (tho " burrow of the armadillo ”), and the tops of the knot of Acaay 
are good examples, but two hills, of about 600 or 700 feet in rclatiTe height. 
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named tlie Yangua>a and Yangua-mi, which rise isolated like sugar-loaves 
from the middle of the plain, have this form m greatest perfection. 

Nearer the 'i ehicuary Flam the numberless hill-tops of the department of 
Caapucu form an almost independent mass, as do also the smaller hills ot 
Quiquio 

Beyond the Tebicuaiy, m the Missioncs, a well-defined plateau, of which 
the conical Cerro of Sta Mana, and the chain of Sta llosa, are the summits, 
stretches out from near that iivcr to the border of the Parana at ISan Gosm^ 

The line of eastern height just described, from Asunuon to the Parana, 
shuts otf a large south-western angle of level marshland, avciaging 50 miles 
in width, the lowest portion of the country, distinct in character from any 
otbei ]jart of the land, and rccallmg rather the features of the Chaco side of 
the Paraguay Bivei The heights descend abruptly into those marshy levels, 
and the view towards the Paiana, ovei the Esteros, is rarely hioken by the 
smallest nsmg ground Dense giowths of reeds 6 oi 8 leet high, oi shorter 
grass (Gapit pyta), or water-plants, appearing m broad, shallow flats of 
water, aie the geneial covenng ot the Estero legion, but Jiere and theie a 
belt of wood may be seen following the line of firmer ground 

Excepting in the marsb-iegion of the south-west, and immediately along 
the bordeis of the rivers, the soil of Paiaguay is dry, poioiis, and sandy 
Where the surface is too closely covered with vegetation to enable its cha¬ 
racter to be easily observed, the ant-hills (generallj’^ 2 or 3 teet m height, 
sometimes attaining 8 feet), which arc dotted about in cvirj landscape in 
great numbers, are sure indicators of the composition of the soil 'Ihey are 
almost invariably hard and baie hillocks of red sand, sometimes weathered 
into castellated oi chimney-hke shapes But on the boideis of the maishes, 
where they aie necessarily built of black alluvial soil, containing a great 
quantity of vegetable mattci, they are soft and crumbling, and at once 
become covered over with vegetation glowing out ol them 

Foi ebU —Lying between the moist tiopical climate of the Biazilian “ selvas” 
and the diy region of the vast grass-plains of the Argentine Bcpublic, Paraguay 
shares the character of each, and enjoys an almost equal amount ot forest 
and pasture-land Its huger and moie continuous foiests occupy the eastern 
watershed of the country, or the slope to the ujijier Parana, a region which 
IS so difficult to penetrate on this account, that it has been left, up to the 
present time, m undistuibed possession ol its original Indian peoples Though 
numerous tracks lead north and south through the length of the western half 
of the country, there is not even the smallest ivood-pith across from east to 
west in any ^jait, all communication from the moie populous %vestern side 
ceasing befoie the central heights aie reached In surveying the frontier line, 
the Limits Commission spent six months in cutting a jiathway—long since 
overgrown again—through the forests of the noith-oastcrn border, to reach 
the eastern limit on the Parana 

In the western shed ol the country, on the other hand, giass-land, rather 
than forest, prevails, but evtrywhere patches of forest, of greater oi less 
extent, aie comprised in the landscape The hills and heights are almost 
invariably covert to their summits with wood, and belts follow the river 
courses. Wheie wood occurs out m the open country, it always takes the 
form of the compact mass termed an “ Isla de Monte,” rounded m outline, 
and very sharply defined fiom the grass-land—a circumstance which is pro¬ 
bably due m the mam to the frequent burning of the pastuies, when the 
camp fires spreading out m lines of mauy miles in length burn all before them 
up to the e^es and round the ^'islas,” the damp close underwood of which 
they can never penetrate. These masses of lorest comprise that infinite 
vanety of splendid timber-woods for which Paraguay has become famous. 
Here and tuere the magnificent ‘*lapacho,” the oak of Paraguayan woods, 
is recogmsed by the pmk flowers which cover it completely dunng some 
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months of the year Some of the nsing grounds of the Missiones plateau 
hare a different character, being dotted over with thorny bosh, and having 
dwarf ** Yatai” palms, the highest of which scarcely surpass 3 feet, scattered 
through the long grass. These little palms are said to occur m great numbers 
also in the Argentine province of Comentes, but are not noticed north of the 
Missiones About lat 26'^, the taller palm, called the Goco in Paraguay, 
with feathery head and bunches of grape-like fruit, begins to be common, 
and this is the palm which is seen most frequently in the neighbourhood of 
Asuncion The much more valuable “Caranday” (C7qpem*c*a), commonly 
known os the “ black” palm, from the colour of its wood, with broad fkn- 
shaped leal-head, and fine perpendicular stem rising to 40 or 50 feet, does 
not appear in numbers till after passing some distance north of Asuncion. 
Great forests of this palm are seen, however, to northward of the 25th parallel, 
both on the Chaco and Paraguayan sides Through the operation of some 
natural law they are planted at regular distances apart, and totally prevent the 
growth of underwood, so that the whole Bjiace in which such a forest appears 
IS perfectly clear of aught else than these upright pillar-stems, and the short, 
clean grass beneath them The Carauday ^Im-forests cease on the western 
slope of Paraguay, inward from Concepcion (23® n ), at an altitude of q]bout 
700 or 800 feet Large quantities of this palm, which from its durable 
qualities (m contrast to the “ white” wood of the other palms, which quickly 
rot) IS in great demand for roofing-purposes throughout the Plata, are cut and 
sent down the Paraguay 

The PindOy a palm closely resembling the Coco in its feathery head and 
general appearance, though of somewhat larger giowth and darker leaf-colour, 
IS frequently seen scatteied among the forests of the centre and north of 
Paraguay, but does not occur in congregated numbers like the Caranday 

A dwarf variety of the Caranday, a slender, gracelul little palm miniaturing 
its larger sort, scarcely two feet in general height, was fiequcntly seen m. 
ascending to the plateau m the higher slopes, but ceased befoie the highest 
levels were attained The “ Yatai-guasd,” or large variety of the palm of 
the Missiones, growing to about 15 feet in height, with a remarkably thick 
stem, was observed soon after passing inland from Concejicion Oantam 
Page notes that this palm (‘ Jm Plata,’ p lebj) is not seen on the banks of 
the Paraguay south of the Pan de Azucar, a hill near the nver, some distance 
north of the Paraguayan frontier 

The Yerba-mat^ (/fex paraytiayensis), the tea-tree, upon which alone the 
feeble existence of tnr> Eepublic now depends, has been frequently described. 
In size and form this evergreen resembles the orange, but is more delicate in 
structure The leal is oval, less glossy, and more elongated than that of the 
orange, and may be recognised by its serrated edges The yeiba-tree is scat¬ 
tered all through the forests of Central and hiastern Paraguay, and is nowhere 
an object of cultivation In Northern Paraguay it appears to confine itself 
to the higher grounds, one of the most noted yerbales, that of Chinguelo, 
IS on the steep slope of the plateau, at an elevation ot perhaps 1000 feet above 
the sea. In the somewhat cooler climate of Southern Paraguay the tree 
descends to lower levels, as it does m the southern provinces ot Brazil, and is 
more accessible, though the quality of its products appears to diminish m hke 
proportion 

itivers—^The great enclosing nvers of the country, the Upper Parana and 
its tributary, the Paraguay, differ very much in character, ^idcs that the 
former is estimated to have six times the volume of the latter at their con¬ 
fluence The Parana, as wo have previously noticed, belongs for the greater 
part of the distance, m which it forms the limit ot the Republic, to the wide 
eastern table-land of Sonth America Touching the Paraguayan trouber first 
where it tumbles over its great fall, the ** Sete Quedas,” in 24^ s, it after- 
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wards rushes southward between deeply-cut enclosing walls with a rapid 
eddying stream which only slackens its pace gradually as the river begins to 
turn westward on leaving the plateau Along the south of Paraguay it is 
a magnificent river, varying m width from to perhaps 3 miles, still moving 
with a swiftly-flowing current, but [iresenting no direct obstacle to navigation, 
except n^ in the cataracts which it forms on each side of the long islands of 
dacireta and Apip^, enclosed by its branches m the middle of its great west¬ 
ward bend 

The Paiaguay, on the other band, is the great artery of the vast central 
plain of the continent, which, keeping the perfect level of the Chaco through¬ 
out on Its right bank, winds along the base of the promontory of the Brazilian 
plateau which foitns the Kepubhc on its left side With moie frequent curves 
than the Parand, its cm rent is gentler and moio uniform, and its value as a 
great highway ol the continent mflnitoly greatei 

Both have a pietty regulai rise and fall throughout the yeai, varied by 
minor irregularities of rising and sinking The Paran«l, the upper b.isin of 
which m Brazil leceives the rams of the Atlantic coast-land, which set in 
theie in October, begins to use on the bordcis of Paraguay in December or 
January, swilling up to an average height of 12 feet above its lowest level in 
March, and descending irre_ularly towards its low stage during the rest of the 
year The Paiaguay, d awing off the floods caused by the rams falling from 
January till April m its broad shallow basin on the inner borders of Brazil 
and Bolivia, begins its swelling at Asuncion m February, and continues a 
gradual rising till June or July, after which it sinks again about 15 feet to its 
low February level The two rivers are thus m opposition m their flooding 
during the gioaltr of the 3 'ear at their confluence, the Paiana being fuu 
in February and March, while the Paraguay is lowest, and the Paraguay 
being highest m July and August, when the Paiand is sinking to its deepest 
ebb The affluents ol both rivers from within the Be^mblic partake of the 
character of the mam stieam to which they contribute, thus not one of the 
rivers flowing east to the Upper Parana from the contial heights of Paraguay 
18 known to be navigable, and all form lulls or cataiacts m tumbling into its 
great trench I'he rivers of the western slope, on the contrary (excepting the 
two most northerly, the Apa and Aquidaban), are all navigable for long dis¬ 
tances upwards Irom their mouths in the Paiaguay, fhe Ypane, Jejuy, and the 
largest interior liver, the I’cbicuary, cspeiially, affoiding useful highwajs to 
the mteiior 'i’ho hydrography of the maish-rcgion of the south-west angle 
of Paia uay presents some lemarkable features Midway between the southern 
edge of the Asuncion ])lateau and the lower couise of the Tcbicuary lies the 
great lagoon of Ypo^, 20 mihs long and on an aveiage 10 miles wide, this is a 
great patch of peilectly fresh water resting on a bed of clean sand, though 
surrounded on three sides by great reedy raaixhes, and so shallow is it, that 
the winds prevailing liom north to south drive its vvattrs for some distance 
before them when they encroach on one shore and leave the opposite one 
diy The chief feedei is the liner Canahe, which gatheis its supplies m the 
basm-hke plain of Paraguan Since there is no apparent fail from the plain 
of Paraguan to the Ypo& levels, and since the Canabd is slow and ditch-hke, 
it is probaWe that the lagoon is at least 100 feet above the level of the River 
Paraguay opiiosite to it No less than four outlets or marsh-drams are said to 
connect the Ypod with the Paraguay westward, and another flows from it to 
the 'I’ebicUary The last, the only one which we have actually seen, is a large 
stream quite equal m apparent volume to the Canabd, and joins the Tebionaty 
with a good curient 'Ihe southern “esteros,” of which called “Neem- 
buou,” the endless,” is the largest, arc none of them stagnant, but drain to 
the Paraguay and Barani by more or less definite outlets. 

The sharply-marked edge, which the plateau of the Missiones presents m 
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•descending into the level of the marshes, suggests that the Parana has at one 
time bad its coarse along its base, and that the levels which extend from 
these heights to the present channel have been worn down by a gradual 
Sideward movement of the nver, indeed, one of the most interesting features 
of the great rivers of this region is the apparent confirmation they give of 
Von B^r’s disputed law of the mutations of nver-channels ** Bunnmg 
water,” he says,* “ moving from the Equator towards the Pole, cames with 
it a greater velocity of rotation than that of higher latitudes, and m conse* 
quence presses towards the eastern bank,” and, conversely, “ water moving 
from the Pole towards the Equator approaches itivith a lesser velocity of 
rotation, and therefore presses towards the west” “In the northern 
hemisphere, however, for rivers flowing noitliward the eastern is tjie right 
bank, and for those Sowing south the western bank is also the r^ht , so that 
this 18 tliQ one which being attacked becomes steepoi and highei, while the 
left is low and subject to Hooding Should the iurogoiug explanation 

g rove to he the ti ue one, it follows that in the southern hemisphere the left 
ank should be the higher, the right the lower and flooded one ” 

If, as some authoiities maintain, the oix»ration of this law which clearly 
evidences itsell m the deflection of the winds, is overcome and rendered'of no 
effect m the case of nveis through the rcstramt imposed on them by clinging 
close to the earth’s surface, the numliei of examples m which the obseived 
furin of meridional river channels agrees with what would result from the 
woiking of such a law cannot he regaided as othei than most remarkable 
coincidences The Volga, with its stcxip right bank and uniformly flat left 
shoie, fiom the confluence of the Oka downwards, the Don, Dnieper, Dwina, 
Mesen, Petchora, Obi, and Indus in the old world—the Mackenzie and the 
Mississippi, with Its frequent “blufts” on the right and bottoms * on the 
left bank in the new, with many otheis—have been cited as examples, givmg 
pi oof of sideward movements to the right in the northern hemisphere 

In bis voyages up and down the Nile, Dr Schweinfurth has had frequent 
opportunity of observing the chaiactcr of that gieat meridional nver, and 
gives ample proof of its eastwaid inclination, citing many towns, which, 
originally founded as iivci poits, ha\o been left to decay at considerable 
distances inward from its western bank, their traffic having passed over to 
othei places of more recent growth and moie convenient site f 

lleturnmg to the Paiaguay and the Paiand, the evidence of sideward 
movement to the left which they present, whether from the operation of 
this law of deflection or from some other cause, is very striking An explana¬ 
tion of the eastward tendency might perhaps be found lu the rule which Dr 
Poschel has shown to be of frequeut application,| that the mountains whioh 
have been elevated more recently, or the younger heights, press the courses 
of rivers towards the base of the older hills It is generally admitted that 
the Andos have been rising century after century, and with them, but at a 
slower rate, the pampas and plains of South America have emerged from the 
sea, thiough an upheaving force winch dies away towards the Atlantic, or 
which may a'ase at the base of the older heights of the Brazilian plateau. 
From opposite the northern border of Paraguay in 22” s to 33” s., or for 
nearly ^0 miles, the Parana and its great tributary have an almost truly 
meridioiial direction, on their right banks throughout this great distance, 
with the exception of two little isolated conical hills on the Chaco bank, a 
abort way above Asuncion, of less than 300 feet m height, there is not the 
smallest break or nse in the uniform searlike level of the countiy which 


* ‘ Easpisohe Studien,* viu U860) 

t “Der Nil u, das BaePsohe Gesetz der Dferbildung”—P«termaiin’t Jfif* 
(heilungen, t * Vergleiehendon Erdkunde,* 1875f p 145. 

2 Q 2 
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stretches away to the western honrou On the left bank of the Paraguay, as 
previously noticed, the countiy besins to nso at once towards the central 
heights, or the nvor skirts the smaller outlying plateaus, and this side almost 
invariably presets a strong contrast by its height to the levels of the nght 
bank. Humaitd, Filar, Villeta, Asuncion and Concepcion, some of the largest 
places in the Bepnblic, are built immediately on the high eastern bank, but 
the only permanent settlement on the opposite shore for many hundreds of 
miles 18 the low-lying and fcver-stnckcn military post of the Tilla Occi¬ 
dental 

From the confluence of the Paraguay and Parana foi nearly 400 mileS} or 
from above the town of Cornentes to near Rosario, the left bank of the Parana 
IS formed by a continuous barianca ” of Icvelly stratifled clay-beds, of from 
60 to 160 feet in perpendicular height The strength and depth of the 
current whirl and rush along the base of tins cliff, eating into its foundations. 
On the opposite or nght bank the nvor is broken into innumerable “ nachos ” 
or shallow, changing branches which wind with sluggish current round the 
low marshy willow-covered islands ivhich separate them. Looking westward 
from the height of the barranca at the towns of Cornontes, Bella Vista La Pnz, 
or Parana, the same uniform level of the Chaco presents itself without the 
smallest nse or point to break the line of the horizon, up to which extends a 
maze of nachos, lagoons, and inundated flats It is only at Rosario, where 
the nver turns diarply to the east, that there is any definitely marked bank 
on the western or Chaco side Frequently dunng the rising of the Parana 
in January and Pehruaiy, we had ocular demonstration of the gradual 
weanng away of the left hank, as some undermined mass would plunge down 
into the current, carrying with it a piece of the grass turf of the level top of 
the cliff, dunng the night the dull roar of masses of the liarranca sliding into 
the stream might be heard from great distances up or down the nver So great 
are the changes which are constantly in progress m the channel of the Paiand, 
that the nver pilots assert that its sandh^ks shift at every voyage Keeping 
I’age’s Sketch Siiivey of 185S in hand while descending, it vas evident that 
very extensive alterations had taken place in the twenty jears which have 
smee elapsed, so that many points of the nver aiu now quite unrecognisable 
from this chart Among the larger vanations since his survey, which also 
Indicate movement towaids the left, may be noted the increased width and 
depth of a channel Ixilow the town of Paran.l, called the Riacho Paracan 
Diirmg Page’s survey it was noticed that the depth of the then main channel 
was becoming less, and that a new and deejier channel had broken tlirough a 
flat which separate the mainland from the island of Paracan This channel 
to the left IB now of great width, and is apparently the mam stream of the 
nver A more striking change is presented by a reach between 29° lO* and 
29° 20', not far from Goya, w'here the nver at the time of Page’s survey made 
a curious backward curve, the only one in ita remarkably direct course,, 
doubling northward for about 5 miles. This“Vuelta del Norte,” as it was 
called, appears to be now quite abandoned, at all events as the mam channel 
of the Parand In watching for it while descending by canoe, we were sur- 
pnsed to find that the current has now taken a more direct passage to the left 
of the ** Vuelta,” having widened out a nacho, iihich, at the time of Page’s 
visits does not seem to have been of sufficient importance to ment survey 
Climate —Like other parts of the globe which are situated on the borders 
of the tropics, and thus lie m a belt of transition between zones of well-marked 
seasons and climates, the meteorology of Paraguay seems to be dhiefly remark¬ 
able m the irregularity of occurrence of the various phenomena Excepting a 
folerahty gradual and very considerable average variation of temperature from 
the colder to the warmer months, there are no marked soasonal changes, the 
temperature Jfrom one day to another may vary very considerably according t^ 
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the direction of the winds, the winds are subject to the most rapid clianges from 
one quarter to the opposite one, and the rainfall is neither xnoio abundant m 
the hotter season, as in lands more completely withm the tropics, nor greater 
m winter, as in the countnes farther south. 

The results of the observations by Mr Congreve, which accompany these 
notes, give for the first time, it is believed, a nearly complete record of the 
meteorology of the capital of P^aguay for one year 

The most trustworthy observations of the meteorology of Asuncion, pre¬ 
viously obtained, were those made on board the ste<imer Waterwitchf during 
the United States Expedition of 1853-56, by Captam Page, when engaged 
in the survey of the livers; but from the uatuie of this voyage, short stays 
only could bo made at any fixed point, and the recoids at Asuncion are 
complete only for four months The averages for these months have been 
computed from Captain Page’s register, as follows — 


MOKTBb 

rtarometer 

rbermomotcr 

l-revatling Winds 

• 

Max 

Min 

"Mean ' 

October, 1863 

29 68 

o 

96 

m 

m 

^ S and EKE 

January, 1864 

29 G1 

95 



S andNE 

May, 

29-75 

91 



KE andSE. 

June, ,, 

29 81 

90 



KE andSE 

1 


M Martm de Moussy m his great woik on the Argentine Bepublic, mdeed 
gives a summary of the temperature aud barometric pressure at Asunciou, in 
his climatic table (vol i p 348), but this is confessedly only an approxima¬ 
tion, not based on any continuous observ,itiou 

Since Asuncion is centrally placed in Paraguay, the observations taken there 
should give a tolerably tair representation of the general climate of the country 
The mean barometric readings for the months indicate very distinctly in their 
gradual rise to the average maximum in the coldest month (July), and their 
tall to the minimum in the hottest month (Jan ), the close connection between 
pressure and temperature The same change is observed in the frequent 
shiftings of the wi. d to the prevailing directions of north and south, the 
barometer invariably rising before the cooler south wind and falling to that 
from the north The thermometer columns of Mi Congreve’s Table give an 
average of 72° Fahr, as the mean annual temperature of Asuncion, an average 
comparable almost exactly with those of Bengueli, in West Africa, of Bona, 
in Algeria, St Augustin, in Florida, or Sta Cru/, in the Canaiies Between 
the average of the hottest month, January (84° 6), and of the coldest, July 
(58° 1), there is a mean seasonal change of tempeiature of 26° 5, but mormng 
tempeiatures of 46° to 48° are not uncommon m Asuncion m July, and at 
midday during the hot months the thermometer not infrequently nses two or 
three degrees above 100° in the shade. The occurrence of white frosts for a 
few hours of the night in winter over the soutlieru half of Paraguay, shows 
that the surface temperature of the ground may occasionally for a short time 
fall to the freezing point 

Scattered observations of temperature which have been made in the interior 
of the country seem to show, hy their being still lower—in comparison with 
those made simultaneously in the capital—than the increased elevation would 
warrant, that the temperature of Asuncion, and with it of the banks o? the 
Paraguay, may be abnormally high Should this ultimately prove to be the 
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case, the cause is perhaps to he looked for in the heat-consemng power of 
the great river bnnging its volumes of warm water direct from within the 
tropicB, and in greatest quantity during the cooler season of the year. 

£)unog 1874 observations for temperature and rainfall were being earned on? 
m Asuncion quite independently of those by Mr Congreve, by Dr. A. Fermi, 
the results of which were published for 1874 and part of 1876, in the * Befoima * 
of Asuncion, m January of the present year. Converting the metric scalea 
in which these observations were made to our own standard, the results are as 
exhibited in the following Tabic 


Moktbs 

n 

TXax 

[lionnom 

Min 

eter 

Mean 

ItainfoU in 
Inches 

Knmher 

of 

Storms 1 

1 

rrevatling Wtada. 

1 

1874 

o 

o 

o 

1 

1 


January 

101 

67 

83 5 

3 34 

1 2 

NNE 

February 

100 

64 

83 

3 93 

3 

SW 

March 

97 

65 

82* 

3 81 

2 

N W 

J^nl • 

May 

95 

60 

74 

2 87 

4 

NNW 

84 

51 

67 

4*88 

2 

S 

June 

82 

47 

66 * 

6 81 1 

1 

SSE 

July 

80 

51 

70* 

3 15 1 

1 2 1 

E 

August 

92 

56 

74 

6 93 ] 

4 

8E 

September .. 

98 

59 

78 

7 99 ' 

6 

8 

October 

102 

61 

82 5 

4 88 ' 

3 

88W 

November 

102 

68 

82 

3 90 ! 

! 1 

NNE 

December 

100 

64 

1 81 

5*.59 

1 

2 , 

NW 

Mean 

90 

59 

1 72 : 

1 

Total 58 08 

32 1 

1 



1876 

1 

o 


o 



NNW 

January 

100 

67 

70 7 

2 0 

3 

February 

103 

58 

83 

8 9 

4 

NNE 

March 

95 

66 

81 

3 5 

2 

SS,W 

April 

May 

90 

56 

73* 

11-0 

4 

SSW. 

84 

48 

09 1 

8 3 

5 

! SSE 

June 

Mean of 61 
Months j 

76 

42 

51 , 

7 0 

1 1 

I s 

91 1 

1 56 

72 5 

Total 36 

19 



As far as tomperaturc n> concerned, these results agice very satisfactorily 
with Mr Congreve’s Table , but when the columns indicating the amount of 
rainfidl are oomtiorod, they present discrepancies for which it is not easy to 
accouut, although the whole amount for the >ear recoided in each case is not 
very unequal To obviate loss from evaporation, Mr Congreve’s gauge (ol tho 
pattern recommended in the Itoyal Oeograpbical Society’s ‘Hints to Tra* 
vellers *) was emptied frequently, and there is no reason to doubt the accuracy 
of the record of 18 inches of ram m December, although Dr Penni has not set 
down more than 6 mebes foi that month m his table 
The winds of the valley of the Paraguay incline very much to take the form 
and direction of the great natural trough of the nver Thus there is a preva¬ 
lence of northerly or southerly breezes,” winds from due east or west being 
almost unknown, neitbei of these directions appears to obtain any definite 
mastery in any month or season, but they interchange continually The 
general north and north-easterly winds probably form part of the great returning 
BWi ip of the sontb-casterly trade-Winds of the Atlantio, which have become 
wai bed in their passage ov(»* the tropical maritime region of Brazil In the 
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sottlih tnnds, especially m the strong cold gnats of sonth-west wind which blow 
over the Fftmpas and take a southerly direction before reaching Paraguay} a 
branch of the great westerly current of the temperate zone, chilled and dried 
by its passage over the snowy ndges of the Andes, may, perhaps, be recognised. 
On an average the difference of temperature between the south and north winds 
m Paraguay reaches to nearly 10°, but m the case of sudden southerly or 
northerly storms this difference is greatly exceeded The south wind is dry, 
cool, ir^, and invigorating, banishing mosquitoes for a time, a north wind, 
on the contrary, brings a hot, moist, relaxing atmosphere, and is the signal 
for the renewal of action of every one of the myriad sorts of insects whidi 
join then with the frogs in filling the evening and night air with sound 

From an analysis of Mr Congreve’s register of the weather from January 
to September, 1874, it appears that out of a total of 72 days on which ram 
fell during that jieriod, there were 19 days on which the ram occurred with a 
north or north-east wind, and 15 with that from south or south-east, but 
that on by far the larger proportion of rainy days, 31 out of the whole 
number, the wind was variable, and shifted round from one or other of these 
opposmg directions Thunder and lightning very frequently accompany the 
more violent changes ol the wind, vivid flashes and cannon-like cla|)s of 
thunder lollowing in quick succession more frequently still the glare of 
distant lightning is seen at some point on the horizon Over the Chaco, 
especially, dark level banks of cloud lit up now and* then by sheet lightning 
are often seen when the weathei m Asuncion is still fine, though this appear¬ 
ance may bo regarded as an indication of a change about to take place. 
Paraguay is free from such excessively violent cyclonic storms as those to 
which regions m corresponding latitudes of South Airica, coming within the 
limits ol the hurricane-region of the Indian Ocean, are liable, but very 
powerful wind-storms ai;e by no means rare. Sudi are the occasional sudden 
blasts of south wind which generally precede a period of steady breezes from 
that quarter, and which it cannot be doubted are of the same chaiacter and 
origin as the ** Pampeios” which sweep over the Argentine plains, or arc 
probably a continuation of the more extended of these storms 

The approach of these cold blasts is always marked by the appearance of a 
low, dark arch ot condensing cloud in the southern hoiizon, rapidly spreading 
upwards towards the zenith One of these occurred on the 12th of March, 
while wo were going up the Paraguay River, a little below Asuncion The 
blackness spread up over the sky in wildly whirling clouds, a gust of chilly 
wind struck the nvei lielow us, lashing it up into waves and spindrift, raising 
great clouds of sand from a bank on the Paraguayan side, and liendmg over 
the palms and other trees of the banks Quick flashes of forked lightning 
shot here and there, gnd the river assumed a strange dark olive-green colour, 
on which the white waves curled Striking the barranca, the waves under¬ 
mined and burled down great masses of the banks with a roaring sound, which 
added to the dm of the incessant thunder-claps In the next reach a blast 
caught the steamer, and whirling her round broadside, drove her hard-and-fast 
on the bank 

The cause of these “ Pampero” winds is probably to be found not so much 
in an ascending current of air over any locally heat^ region of South America, 
as m a general rarefaction of the stratum of an lying immediately upon 
the great plain of the Pampas and the Chaco Ihis heated stratum in turn 
raising the supennenmbent air, may leave a partial i acuum, into which the 
heavier, coldei air of the great south-westerly current presses to fill it up. 
If an ascending current were produced, the surrounding air would move inwards, 
spually, from all sides, and a cyclonic storm might ^ the result It may be 
remark^ that it is quite m accordance with the law of deflection of the 
winds m the sonthem hemisphere that Iht storms of Paraguay coming up from 
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the south may have had a westerly or south-westerly direction at the place of 
their ongiQ 

A storm which was expenenced on the Cordillera in Northern Paraguay 
appeared to he of a different class On the 12th of September, after a week 
of broken weather, a funous tempest of wind, thunder, lightning, and hail set 
in suddenly fiom the north-eant^ the first gust oi which threw down the 
tents and demolished the stone boundary-columns w hicb the Brazilian workmen 
were building Aftei about half an hour a lull occurred, and for another short 
time there was a comparative calm, though lightning continued to flash 
incessantly As night closed m the storm set in again with equal violence, 
but now from the south-west It is likely that this was a circular storm, 
moving, perhaps, to the south-east, that the north-easterly curve of its 
spiral ^th bad been first cncounteied, and afterwards the opposite aic 
abe effects of this storm were soveuly lelt at the little Bra/iluin military 
outpost called the ** Colonia Dourados,” wliere it wrecked the gi cater part of 
the huts, and carried off completely the roof ot the more substantially-built 
log-house of the Commaudanto Dr Permi’s Table shows that the sloims of 
Paraguay are most frequent about the peiiods of the equinoxes 


Beport on the Hypaometncal Ohservaitom tn Paiaguay, of Keith 
JoHN&roN, Esq, and Lieut C E. Congreve, B.ir By E. Strachan, 
Esq., Meteorological Office. 

The manuscripts placed m my hands con taming observations made in 
Paraguay (and which aie herewith returned) compiTse 

(1) A Meteorological Eegister kept at Asuncion, by Lieut C E Congreve, 

B N, during the year 1874, 

(2) A few observations made with Boihng-iximt Tliermomctcrs in 1874, 

by Mr Keith Johnston, and 

(3) Barometric and Thermometric Observations made in 1874, by Mr. 

Keith Johnston, on his journey 

So little 18 known of the mcteoiology of Paraguay that even one yeai’s 
register is of oonsiderable value I liave, thcietoie, deemed it right to work 
up the observations so as to make the results available for geographers and 
meteorologists 

I have compaiod the simultaneous indications of Captain George’s port.able 
barometer with the hypsometcis, and the results appear to me to prove that 
the instillments vveie practically correct Mr Johnslon left one of the 
portable baiometois at Asuncion, where it did good service m furnishing 
observations for the base station as well as m cbt'cking those made with the 
instrument previously in ust> 'Jbe oilier one he apiiears to haie used very 
sncccsslully oii his journey 

As ananged by Mi Johnston with Mr. Congieve, the hours of observation 
at Asuncion were 9 a h and 9 pm Mr Johnston himself also adhered to 
these houT'^, so that the observations for elev ations were simultaneous in all 

cases. 

Appended oie the results of the observations made at Asuncion, and a 
tabulated statement ot the corrected data with the elevations deduced therefrom, 
both in a foim suitable for publication 

The details ol the calculations are fully given on nine pages of manuscript. 
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Fiom the obseivations mode at Asuncion, 1 have calculated the height of 
that city above the sea to be 321 feet In calculating the heights on the 
journey I have made Asuncion the base, as observations were very judiciously 
made there with this object The discrepancies between two or more deter> 
mmations ot heights for the same place are merely of such a kind as must be 
expected from the comiilicatcd nature of this method ot measuring elevations 
The elevations oi these places above the sea-level given in the last column 
has been found by simply adding 321 lect to the hguies m the preceding 
column, the 321 being the elevation of Asuacion above the sea This has 
been calculated from the mean height ol the barometer, during the year 1874, 
from observations made at Asuuciou at 9 a sc and r M , loduced to 32®, and 
the level of the ri\ei, and coriccted ior diurnal lange, which is 29 665 inches, 
Ihermoinoter 72°, using 30 inches for tlio mean pie'ssuro at the sea-level, 
according to Buchan’s Isoliaric Chaits, and 70° for mean annual tempcratuic, 
iccoidmg to Do\c’s Isothermal Charts These data give 321 feet tor the 
elevation of the river at Asuncion above the sea, the ‘South American Pilot’ 
states it to be 253 feet —Sec Ed 1864, p 193 

B SlBACHAN, FKS 


£Nbie —The original obaervations and the calculations therefrom have been 
placed m the Libraiy of the Boyol Geographical Society ] 
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ANNUAL GRANT BY THE COUNCIL 

OF 

500^ FOR THE pROMOnON 01 SprCIAL SciEXTIIIC Bit VNCITES OP 

Geography. 


In March las»t the following Meinoiial was receirod the 
Council — 

“ Proposals for the Comtderahon of the Council of the Poyal 

Geographical Society 

“ The great and continued increase of the funds of the Hoyal Geograjthical 
Society, which now exceed in gross amount the sum of 70007 a-year, suggests 
for consideration whether the Society should not endeavour to extend, in a 
more strictly scientific direction, the range of the geographical work it has 
hitherto so successfully prosecuted There can he little douht that the gcneml 
jiopulanty of the Society has been principally due to the interest that iv 
attached to adventurous explorations m nnknon n legions, and to the novelty 
of their results But it is fan to conclude, fiom the wide-spread and increaK- 
mg cultivation of Science in all its branches, that the Fellows would gladly 
see greater encouragement given to the study of Geogiaphy, in its various 
aspects, in a more strictly scientific direction 

“ It IS submitted for the consideration of the Council that it would be m 
complete conlormity with the objects which the Society is designed to jiromotc, 
to give an increased impetus to its action m the direction suggested The 
aim of the Society should be to bring together m its publications all 
branches ot knowledge piopcrly falling within the field of Geography, and to 
attract to its meetings those best able to supply such knowledge or to appre¬ 
ciate its \alue By extending the influence of the Society, as it is found 
practicable to do so, from the promotion of geogiaphical discovery, in which 
its success has been so remarkable, to that of the study of the causes winch 
by then combiiud action have made the earth what we find it, a position of 
utility and dignity will be acquired for the Society, which will not be second 
to that of any of the bodies formed to promote the progress of exact know¬ 
ledge 

** The following proposals are submitted to the Council for consideration m 
the light of the preceding remarks, as indicating measures which might lead to 
the furtherance ot the objects m view They are thus put forward to convey 
m a concise form a somewhat mote definite conception of what is aimed at 
than could otherwise be accomplished, and should be understood as intended 
to be no more than a basis for discussion, and m no degree to suggest any 
hmitation to the exercise of the fullrat discretion on the part of the Council 
in dealmg with the ^neral question :— 
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“ I That a sum of not less than 500Z should lie devoted yearly to the 
promotion of the special scientific branches of Geography, to be 
applied m some such mannei as the following — 

“ (a.) For grants to assist persons having proper qualifications 
in undertaking special scientific geographical investigations (as 
distinct fiom mere exploration) in any part of the world 

“ (b ) For grants to aid in the compilation of useful geographical 
data, and preparing them for publication in the form of chaits or 
otherwise, and in making improvements in appaiatns or appliances 
useful for gcogiaphical instruction, or for scientific research by 
travolleis 

“ (c ) For lees to i»oisons of iccognised high attainments, for do- 
livenng lectures on Physical Gcogiaphy m all its branches, as well 
as on othci tiuly scientific aspects of Geography, in relation to its 
past histoiy, or the mfluences ot geographical conditions on the 
human lacc 

“ II That the iccogmtion by the Society of the impoitancc of Physical 
Geoginphy should be specially testified by the foundation of a 
Modal—of equal value and honour with the other medals of the 
Society—to be given foi the highest order of excellence m this 
branch of geographical knowledge Such a medal might be called 
the ‘ Humboldt Medal ’ 

“III That the control of this division ol the Society’s operations should 
be entrusted to a Committee of Fellows, specially selected for their 
qualifications, under such genci al rules, and subject to such final 
approval by the Council, as might he deemed proper 

“ The form of these pioposals has in some measme been suggested by the 
experience deiived fiom the system of the Koyal Society in dealing with the 
Government grant of lOOOZ yeaily and the Donation Fund, and of the British 
Association m appropriating its lunds The excellent results obtained by 
these means arc widely appreciated, and sufficiently show that needful 
security can he obtained foi the really useful aiiplication of grants made m 
the manner projjosed 

** Signed, B Strachey, Fiuncis Galton, Joseph D Hookei, Chailos Darwm, 
Geoige Henry Richards, Buthcrfoid Alcock, J. A Grant, J P Kay Shuttle- 
worth, J, Gwyn Jeffreys, W Spottiswoodc, Alfred R Wallace, John Ball, 
George Bentham, T H Huxley, Frederick John Evans, John Murray, James 
Fergusson, H Yule (the last three with reserve as tu the conditions, and 
name of the Medal) 

**Fehtmr!/, 1876 ” 

The Council appointed a Committee to consider these proposals, 
who passed the following reoommendations, which were adopted by 
the Council on the 26th of June — 
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“ The Oommittee are agreed that it is a legitimate object for this 
Society to extend in a moie scientific direction range of its 
geographical work, and to encourage, by the application of funds 
or otherwise, all blanches of knowledge properly falling within the 
field of Geography 

“ It 18 recoinmondod that a sum not exceeding 500Z should be 
devoted yearly, as far as it is consistent with other objects, to the 
promotion of special scientific branches of Geography, and bo 
applied in some such manner as the following — 

“ (a ) For grants to assist persons, having proper qualifications, 
in undertaking special scientific geographical investi¬ 
gations (a'N distinct fioin mere exploration) in any pait 
of the world 

(b ) For grants to aid in the compilation o|f useful geographical 
data, and preparing them for publication, in the forms 
of charts or otherwise , and in making improvements in 
apparatus or appliances useful for geographical instiuc- 
tion, 01 foi scientific research by travellers 

(c.) For fees to peisons of recognised high attainments, for 
delivering lectures on Physical Geography in all its 
blanches, as well as on other tiuly scientific aspects of 
Goo^raphj'’, lu ielation to its past history, or the influences 
of geographical conditions on tho human raco, and that 
not less than three of tho ordinaly Evening Meetings, 
each Sersion, be devoted to such lectuio'* 

“ It is recommended that tho lecognition by the Society of the 
importance of Physical Geogiaphy should be specially testified by 
the occasional award of one of tlie annual Bojal Medals to an 
eminent Physical Geographer 

“ It is recommended as desirable, in carrying ont the above, that 
the Council shoul^seek the co-operation of Fellows of the Society 
who have spec ^aalifications, though they may not be at the 
time members of tho Council ” 
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SYNOPSIS OF RESULTS 

OP 

PAST EXAMINATIONS. 


g^sital ffiragrapte 


1869 — Examiner^ A. R. Wallace 

(Special Stdtjed Palestine ) i 

Ooldtt«dal W Grundy 

{Ros»aU ) ' 

Bronce Medal . G W Gpnt ! 

{Roseau ) 

MomnraUtj Mentioned G G Butler, M Stewart, A 

Wilson, G B Broun, E 
Thomas 

i 

1870 — Examiner^ A. R Wallace , 

(Special Suited India ) 

Gold Medal . O G Butler 

(/ii'«r?>oot College ) 

Bnmae Medal . . M Sti-waut 

(J{o<isdU } 

Honoiiiahhj Mentioned W Ilmd, G Hnp:hes, F J 

Bockly, F W Hunt, K F 
W SI law, K C Thomas 

1871. — Examiner, Dr W B Carpenter, F R S 
(Special Subject British North Amenca ) 

Gold D McAltsteb 

(I werpuftl Insiituh ) i 

Bronae Medal . W G 0>i i mowooo ^ 

(/ iverpool (.allege) 

llonoardEij Mentioned B A Lundie W N Shaw, , 

W' C Hudson, F J 
Bockloy, T Dianej.W L | 
Evill,H II F Bioun W 
B Ffooks I 


1872 — Examiner, H W Bates, F L S 

(Special Sulgeel South Amei un ) 

Gold Medal B E SpbinoBice. 

(Aftw (alhge) 

Broxue Medal . .AS Butlfb 

(/ iwrjKwl I'oUetfe ) 

llonouiahlu MenUoned 0 Penroso, E Dickson, J R 

Wute,H doV Vane 


^cWital dSfjCrgrapljg^ 


Examine), Rev. W G 
Clark 

IT C IlicimoND 

{Itrerpool (allege') 

J D WlIDL 

CManchetter Grammar School) 

E Orabb, J H Collins, BT 
L Lewis, H B Dixon, D 
b Bontllower 

Examiner, Very Rev, 
Dean Howson, D D 

G W Gfnt 
(Jiossall) 

J II Coiirss 
(r iverpoal ( oUege ) 

E Crai>b, William Gmndj, 
George Hogben, J i> 
Blurray, II B Dixon 

Examiner,Q.E Pe4R80N, 
MA 

G Hogiun 

(f mversUg School, yottiTighain ) 

R N Auklf 

(/ irerpool CMege ) 

F M S^iarke, J B. Heath, 
D 8 Bontllower, A Hnssall 


Examiner, T. W. Hincii- 
lipp, M a 

W G COILINGWOOD 
(Liwrjwol ( olUge ) 

W C Graham 

(Rian College.) 

R H Sayle.W L Kingsfojd 
H E bison 
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1873 — Examiner, Dr J. D. Hooeek, FES 
(Special Subject Eastern and Western Turltestan ) 


GoldKedal .. 

Bronze Kedal 

JImourably Mentioned 


W C Hcdson 

(Liverpool College.') 

W A Fobueb 

(Tri«tAe*i«r CaUege ) 

A C Oolc, B G Beado, n 
H Hancock, H Lome, 
N M Bichf^son, G S 
Powle, G B Townsend, 
W S Widdicombe 


1874 — Examiner, Trof A C Eamsay, LLD 
(Special Subject The British Isles ) 


Gold Medal 
Bronze Medal 

Homurahhj Mentioned 


L Westox 

(Cdll of london Srlmdl') 

F C MoM’AGUE 

(iHivernty College S'cAoot') 

H M Flatnauer, W R Wid- 
dioombOjO A Hpiinp-Bico, 
H A Miprs, C Healey, 
W F Wilson, A R 
Foisyth 


1875 — Examiner, General E Steachey, E E 
(Special Sulyect China ) 


Gold Medal 
Eionze Medal . 

llononrahhi Mentioned 


H A Miers 

(Fton CoUege ) 

A E Gabiiop 

(ilarlburmigh College ) 

C A Spnng-llico, H Pcrmi, 
H H Hancock, W V 
Thomson, II M Plat- 
naucr 


1876 — Examiner, Prof T Etjpert Jones,FES. 

(Special Subject The Arctic Ihqionn ) 

Gold Medal Jvo Wilkii 

(2 irerpoot f oUige ) 

Bronze Medal WALTrn Nt w 

(Dulvnch follitgf ) 

Jlonourabhj Mtntioned J A Robinson, L P .Tacks, 

E von l/‘ngcike, Rir M 
Crofton, F ,S Cnrej I 


Examiner,H/Laj -Gen. Sir H 

C. Eawlinbon, K.C.B 

6 E Sirino-Bicb 

(Alon College ) 

A T Nutt 

(VnivnsUy College School ) 

A Wdliams, W L Kmgs- 
ford, G H Ring, 8 H H 
Raunders, A Hassoll 


Examiner, Eov Canon 
Eawlinson, M a 
W n TimoN , 

(f hflon College ) 

L Jauoo 

(City of Lomlon SWlool) 

.1 F Heyos, S H B 
Raunders, R W Whiston 
W B Rtyer 


Examiner, Su* Extthru- 
FOBD Alcocx, E C B. 

S H B SUMJFBS 

(Oulmth College) 

W C Gbaiuv 

(A ton College ) 

J 4 ana Agnow, W 31 H 
Milner, J F Ilcyes, D G 
Grawford, T Knox, A R 
Moriarty 

Examine, Sir F. Leofolp 
McClintock, F E.S 

Thomas K\ox 

(Ifaileyhuiy CMege ) 

W M H 3Itt\LB 
(Marlboimgh (ollege ) 

J B .Tohnston, 11 W Pigeon, 
J F Htyps, W T Newton 
A R Roi« 8, 0 W Mttc- 
Slaster 
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PRIZE MEDALS 


OF THE 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

INSTITUTED, 1869. 


RESULTS OF THE EXAMTNATTOH FOR 1876 


IasI of Schools who were minted to compete vn 1876. 

English Schools —St Peter’s College, Eadley, Abingdon, King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, Brighton College, Bristol Grammar 
School, Cathedral Grammai School, Chester, Cheltenham College, 
Clifton College, Dulwich College, Eton College, Haileybiiry 
College, Ilairow, Hurstpierpomt, Liveipool College, Liverpool 
Institute, London,—Chartei House, Christ’s Hospital, City of 
London School, King’s College School, St Paul’s, University 
College School, Westminster School, IJoyal Naval School, New 
Cross,—The College, Malvein, Manchester School, Marlborough 
CoU(^e, University School, Nottingham, Bopton, Bossall, Bugby, 
King’s School, Sherborne, Shoreham, Shrewsbury, Stonyhurst 
College, Blackburn, The School, Tonbridge, Uppingham School, 
Wellington College, Winchester College 

Channel Idands School —Victoria College, Jersey. 

Scotch Schools —Aberdeen Grammar School, Edinburgh* Academy, 
Edinburgh High School, Glasgow High School, Glasgow Academy 

Irish Schools —Royal Academical Institute, Bel&st, Dungannon 
Royal School, Ennis College, Portora Royal School, Enniskillen, 
Foyle Coll^, Londonderry, Bathfamham, St. Oolumba’s College, 
Bathmines School, Dublin 


Twenty of the above Schools furnished competitors, according to 
the following list, in which is enteied the number of candidates in 
Political and Physical Geography from each school — 
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Marlboioitgh Colley 

Rathmmes School, Dublin 

• 

PhyaicoL 

3 .. 

Pollttcal 

.. 1 

• 

1 

1 

Victoua College, Jersey 

« 

2 .. 

.. 0 

Brighton College 

« •• 

1 .. 

.. 2 

University College School 

• 

2 . 

0 

Ennis College 


1 .. 

0 

Umveisity School, Nottingham 

a * • 

1 . 

0 

Char tei house School , 

• 

1 . 

1 

Eton College 

• • 

4 

2 

City of London School 


. 2 

. 1 

CUfton College 

• 

0 

3 

Jlaileybury College 


1 

.. 1 

Liverpool College 


3 . 

2 

Dulwich College 


4 

0 

Manchester Grammar School 

• 

2 

1 

Edinburgh High School 

• 

0 

. i 

Bristol Giammar School 


1 

.. 0 

Cheltenham College , 


3 

‘> 

llossall School 

• • 

2 

1 

Bepton School. 

• • 

1 

.. 1* 


Total 

35 

20 

The Examineis appointed by the Council for 1876 weieProfessoi 


T. Kupcit Jonos, FII s, for Physical, and Admiral Sir P Leojiold 
McClintock, i B, s, for Politioal Geography The examinations weie 
held at the vaiious schools, on the 20tli of March, and the Prizes 
were presented at the Anniveisaiy Meeting of the Society. 

The special subject for the year 1876 was— 

Tiil Arciic EEaiONS (includino Iciixaxd and IHE WHOLIi. 01 

Geeenland). 


PHYSICAL GEOGEAPHY. 

No. 1 ExAMiNATioir Paper, 1876. 

OeneraL 

arc not to ansuei more than Twelve Questions in this Paper ] 

(1) Mention the chief cities and ports, and describe the mam features of the 

regions, passed through wi the “Overland” mutes, (l) vtd Marseilles, 
and (2) vtO, Bnndisi, from London to Bombay Give the distances froii 
point to point mentioned in the lines of route, and the altitudes of the 
lands traversed. Use both English and French measures. 

(2) lUostrate by diagram the form, relative position, and comparative mag* 

mtude of Europe, Asia, and Afnca, indicating the chief adjacent Island", 

* This candidate was withdrawn 
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Mouutain-iangcs, Deserts, and great Eiver-systems. Diaw a sectional 
diagram of the suiface irom tlie Noith Cape to Ceylou, showing the 
relative heights above the sea-level 

{3) Kamo the piincipal Rivers of North America Whcio do they use ^ 
Into what seas do they enter ^ Describe their laigeat Lakes, Cataracts, 
and Deltas 

(4) . Draw an outline of Now Zealand, indicate its geographical divisions, 

briefly descnlie then physical characters and natural products, and men¬ 
tion any eftects of human intortoicnce on the fauna and flora 

(5) Kamo the chief Mountains and Hill-ranges in the British Isles on a 

diagram showing then relative position, and state what you, know of 
their iclatnc climate, productions, and geological stiuctuic 

(G) Diaw a plan of the rocific Ocean, with the most imixirtant of its Islands, 
the chief Volcanoes in and aiound it, the limits of the Coral-zone, and 
the tracks of the best known of its. Cunents. 

(7) . Define what is meant by the Terrestrial Poles, the Magnetic Polos, the 

Foci of Maximum Magnetic Intensity, and the Points of MaximumrCold 

(8) Give the elevation of the Lino of Perpetual Congelation in Iceland and 

the Countries on the Aictic Circle, stating ]f>articulars as to its local 
lednction in Summer 

(9) Name the greater I’euodical Air-currents m the Noith and South Hcmi- 

spheics, and show how they are influenced by the Physical Geography 
ot the areas where they pievail 

(10) How and to what extent arc the nature and characters of a district 
influenced by the nature and characters of its strata and other lock- 
masses Give examples 

(11) Compare the mean annual tempeiature and climate of either England 
and the Falkland Isles, or Gibraltar and the Capo of Good Hope, these 
having, respectively, nearly the same latitude in the northern and 
southern hemispheres 

(12) What IS the normal colour of the Sea''^ To what several causes is its 
alteration m colour due, as well lu the greater Oceans as in the Red, 
Ycrmihon, Black, and Yellow Seas, the Persian Gulf, Arctic Ocean, 
and Gulf of Guinea. 

(13) Compare the coast of Greenland with that of Norway, as to physical 
features and conditions What other coasts offer similai appeacances 
Oan you account for their peculiar configuration ^ 

(14) How would you determine whether Islands adjacent one to another, or 
to the mamland, had or had not at any period formed part of a greatci 
area of land ^ Explain the value of any known evidence of the existence 
of a great continent of which the Islands of Oceania might ho the existing 
relics. 

(15) Mention the pnncipal Food-plants, the places whence they were originally 
obtained, where they are now cultivated, and where they are chiefly 
consumed 

(16) In what does a Plateau differ from a Plain ^ Descnlie the physical 
features of one example of each, with remarks on its fauna and flora. 
Why are great cities situated chiefly on plains ? 

(17) Draw a rough map on any smiable scale from the following notes ‘— 

Having landed on a promontory, A, I am directed to survey the estuary 
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of a river lying N of this point. My note-Tiook finally contained the 
following data 

Took beanngs from A, of lighthouse on E end of island I, in the 
estuary, and hillock at iLs western extremity Found the former to I'e 
N N 1C, and the latter N Walked along range ol hills marking the 
central ndge of the promontory m a N E direction At 2000 yards top 
of first hill, B Hearing of lighthouse N W and of hillock W N W 
Observed a small headland, O, m bay S of the promontory, bearing 
S S E, and distant I'SOOjards (by pacing) lietwecn this and A the 
coast neaily straight, but Irom C it curved inwaids to the E , and then 
to the W, cutting the same bearing S SE at about 1000 yards from C 
lleturned to hill B 

Walked from B N E to second hill, p, distance 1000 yards Coast 
bears N W 750 yards Ground sinks gently liom P foi 1000 yards, 
when a m.vm road btanng NNW is leaclied At 600 yaida, going 
N N W , bridge of three spans crosses the estuary Coast-line fiom A 
to bridge uu ved slightly towards the N From budge, eastwards, stieani 
liears E N E , and is of uniform width At N end of bridge a small 
» village, with loads loading N E, N , and W N W 

Wallvcd by the last 1500 yaids, found headland D bearing S 750 
yards Coast bctwcin D and bridge slightly indented At 2100 yaid* 
promontory A hoic due S At 4000 yards reaclud small fort He id- 
land E bore S W 2500 yards Coast between E and D forms a 
bay, the most northern cutvc of which is 1000 >aids liotn iort, and 
bears B B E 

Fiom fort wslkoil on original bearing, WNW, to coast, distant 
1500 yaids from fort Steep cliffs Coast-lme liom E neaily straight, 
and ap])nrently coiitiiuits so to the N From fort, main load lan N N \V > 
nearly parallel to clifls 


No. 2 Examination Paper, 1876 

[Candidates are not to answer more than Eight Queshom in this Pajper J 

(1) Make a sketch-map of the North Polai Sea, with its coasts and islands, 

as far south as the Arctic Ciicle, together with Iceland and the whole 
of Greenland, espeeully indicating the direction of maiine currents, 
and the localitits ol volcanoes, large glaciers, rivers, and mountains 

(2) State the know'ii laws governing the deertase of Mtan Temperature with 

increase of Latitude in the Arctic Ecgions, and explain how the 
seasonal variations of Temperature are exaggerated by the local geogra¬ 
phical leatnres 

(3) State what is known of the southern extent of the permanently frozen 

substratum, of the theoretical underground limit m the Arctic Regions 
for the effects of the alternate seasons, and the depth to which the 
summer thaw i caches 

(4) Define Icefloe, Packicc, Icefoot, and Icel^erg, and desenhe the origin 

of the Icebeigs ot Davis Strait, and^ the local results of their disso¬ 
lution 

(5) State succinctly what is known of the Tides and Marine Currents of 

the Circumpolar waters, and what bearing they have on the hvpothesis 
of an Open Polai Sea 
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(C) Give Rome account of the Mountim-ranRcs 'fthich roach or ipj'roach the 
Circumpolai Coasts, pomtiu" out iheir chroctions, and their inducnco tn 
the shape and other conditions of the nei^hhouring lands, and the systems 
of Arctic drainage to which they give nse 

(7) What evidences have hcen offered of oscillations m the relative levels of 

land and sea foi Sibtria, Nova Zemhla, Spitzbergcn, Greenland, Arctic 
America, and the Pariy Islands “i* 

(8) Compare the Tundias of Sihcsia with the Barren Lauds of Arctic 

America, as to relative position, aspect, vegetation, and origin 

(9) Pescribe the geographical featuies of Iceland , and give sonit particulars 

of tlie eruptive hoiling-springs, together with the hypotheses cxplanatoiy 
ot then action, as advanced by Mackenvio and Bunscu llliisfiatc the 
answer with a sketch-map and diagrams 

(10) Define the liniitt. of Vegetation m the Arctic Legions, and give a 
special account of the Distnbiition of Plan is in either Aictic Europe, 
Arctic Asia, Arctic West Ameiica, Arctic Fast Ameiica and its Aiohi- 
pclago, Greenland, Ictlaml, oi Spitzbergcn, with notes on any local 
abundance oi rclxtive luxiiii ince, and on accumulatious ol Peat* anti 
occiiriente of Diitt-vvood and ol Fossil Plants, in the region selected 

(11) Enuracrato the chief kimls of Skins and Furs obtained m tlie Arctic 
Legions, and note the localities and langc of the animals yielding 
them Mfntion other Arctic animal pioducts used in eomnicice, and 
their sources 

(12) Name tht nations or rices of mankind known to inhabit tlu Arctic 
lands and islands, including Iceland and all Gicenland, group them 
accoidiiig to some rteeived Anthiopological systdu, and jHiiiit out how 
tluir ixistcncc, chanctcis, anil piohablc migrations have been influenced 
by geographical conditions 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

No. 1 Examination Paper, 187G. 

General 

[Candidates are not to answer mme <7i«n Twelve Quedtons m tlm Paper 

(1) Explain what is meant bj Latitude and Longitude, and how each is 

usually ohtaincHl Give the longitudes of Toliolsk and the Orkney 
Islands, on the 59tU parallel, and also give their distance apait m 
geographical miles 

(2) Give the names, latitudes and longitudes, of the great tciminal capes of 

Gieenland, 8outh America, Hindostan, and Africa and also of the 
most northern extremes of the continents of Europe, Asia, and America 
Name two or three of the most elevated cities in the world, and name 
some of the largest Islands (exclusive of Bntam and Australia) in each 
quarter of the globe 

(3) What are the approximate areas of British North America, Australia, 

Spain, Japan, and Iceland ^ Give some idea of the size and importance 
of the Livers Yang-tze-Kiang, Amazon, Euphrates, and Rhine. Give 
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also tlie nameb and elevations oi two or three of the loftiest mountain 
licoks m North America, South America, Asia, and Africa. 

(4) What weie the boundaries of the Eussian teintory, and of the Kingdom 

of Sardinia, before the war of 1854 ’ and what are now the boundarits 
of Germany and Deumaik ’ 

(5) State the general effect ot the Suez Canal upon the commeice and 

shipping of the United States, Italy, and Fiance 

■(6) Enumerate the princijial British Possessions, their chief inoductions, and 
the languages which aie in most general use in each Stite what 
places 111 oui possession would acquire xnci eased imixirtance in a time 
of war, in consequence of their geographical position 

(7) Give the appioximate populatiou ol the following couufnies, and name 

the laces ot which they arc comjxised —United States, Chili, Sweden, 
Egypt, the Cape (of Good Hope) Colony, and Japan Also name the 
coniitnes which are inhabited, either exclusively oi mainly, by the 
Mongol uui laco. 

(8) t Descube Malta, Jamaica, Mauritius, and the Sandwich Islands, giving a 

brief historical sketch of each 

(9) State what European and Aliioan toiiitoiy we now hold, how, and when 

we came into possession, and what commercial or other advantages we 
deiivc from each 

(10) AYhere are the following pi ices, to whom do they belong, and what uc 

they host known to us for —Port<»-Bello, 'J’ahiti, Aland islands, 
Caraccas, Hciat, Chinoha Islands, Ac<ipulco, Bankok, Victoria Land 
(sonthem hemisphere), Sinoiie, Mosul, and Goa? 

(11) Commencing at Behimg htrait, enumerate in succession the countnes 

occii >3 mg the entiie western seaboaid of America, naming the capital 
or c lief town of each, and giving some little infoimation about the 
inhabitants, and the imncial and uthei productions of each country 

^12). What weic the piincqxil loutes of Euiopcan commerce at the most 
flourishing period of the Roman Erapue, also at the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century, and what changes have taken place smee the lattci 
period’ 

(13) Make a sketch-map of the coast-line of the following kingjloms, shew mg 

their principal seapoits, capes, and hajs —^Denmark, Holland, Pranci, 
and Spnm,*and write a biief desciiption of the foreign possessions ol 
each of these lungdoms 

(14) What were the boundaries of the United States of America 100 jears 

ago, what are they now, what aie the chief results of the Confederate 
War, and what aie the pnncipal mineral productions of the United 
States ’ 

(15) Descube in geneial terms the cftcct of the geographical circumstances of 

a country uwn its mhabitants, as regards climate, elevation, msulautv, 
fertihty, and facilities for foreign intercourse, giving instances by waj 
of illustration. Name the chief articles of subsistence amongst the 
Greenlanders, Hindoos, Pampas Indians, and South Sea Islanders 

(16) . Give the distance, in geographical miles, between Fans and Teheran, 

also between Teheran and Calcutta State what countnes lie m the 
dnect line fiom Teheran to these cities, and give a brief account of sucli 
of tliem as are situated m Asia. 

(17) . Compare the condition of the people of England, and also its climate and 
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vegetable productions, with those of places in a similar latitude on the 
East and AN cst Coasts ol Korth Amonca, in Eiirojican Hubsia, and also 
in a coiiespondmg degree ot latitude in South Axneiiea. 

(18), Name all the countries oi states, togethoi with their capitals or chief 
towns, which border on British India, and describe briefly lour of the 
principal cities within our Indian Emx>ire. 


No 2 Examination Paper, 1876. 

Bpeoial 

{Caiultdates are not to ansiicr more Quai E^ht Qtmtmm tii tiit» Paper ] 

<1) State what jou know of the voj%cs of Arctic discovery prior to the 
soventtenth century, the causes which ltd to, and hu&tamed an intoiost 
in them, and the results which Howled fiom them, and give the dates 
ot discovery of Xo\a Zcinbla, Sxntabcigou, Iceland, Greenland, and 
Newfoundland 

(2) Give the known limits in latitude and lougitiidc of Gnonland, doscnlie 

the countn, its inhabitants, and productions, and give a sketch of Us 
histui>, fiuin its earliest culoui/ation down to the jiresent time 

(3) Describe Inietly the com so of Arctic cvploiation, fiom the commoncc- 

nicnt of the soAcntccnth century down to Her Majesty’s accession to 
the thione, showing what geographical discoveries were made, what 
were the incentives to such coutmuid evertion, and who weie the most 
renowned dl^>co^clCls 

(4) Describe Iceland, its climate and inhabitants, give its limits of latitude 

and lungitude, its aica and products, also the name of its capital 

(o). Give an account of the discoveiy of the Arctic shores of Asia, how, 
when, and by whom accomplished, describe the inhabitants and then 
mode of litc , name the puncipal islands which he off the coast, and 
say what is their commeicial value, also name the jiriucipal Asiatic 
rivers which flow into the Polar Sea 

(0). Give a similar sicount of the discovery of the Arctic shores ot America, 
how, wht n, and by whom ncaimplishcd, describe the mliabitants and 
then mode of life, name the chief rivers flowing into the Arctic Sea, 
also name the chief islands l^ing off the coast, and say which ol 
them aie inhabited 

(7) AVhat Arctic discoveries have been made during Her Majesty’s reign, 

and with what objects were these explorations instituted *'* Describe 
Franklin’s expedition, and its eficct upon Arctic research 

(8) Give latitude and longitude of Behring Strait, and say what oxfilorations 

and discoveries have been made from thence Give latitude and 
longitude of the most northern lands yet discovered, by whom, and 
when, give latitude and longitude, and names of the most noi them 
settlements of white men, and also of natives 

(9) When, how, and by what Exjiedition was the earliest discovery of a 

North-W’est Passage completed, hare ships or men ever passed through 
from one ocean to the other, and, if so, in what space of time ^ What 
would be the commercial value of a Noi-th-West Passage 9 To what 
extent has the Arctic ifliore of America been navigated by ship or 
boat? 
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(10) Give an outline of the most notable attempts to reach the Xoith Pole, 

and state the highest latitude which has ever been reached with 
certainty , when, and by whom. Has the experience thus obtained been 
decisive, us regards the im^xisstbihty of reaching it, or otherwise ? 

(11) Give some description of Melville Island, and of its climate Explain the 

manner in which the greater part of all recent Arctic geographical dis¬ 
coveries have been made 

(12) . State what Arctic discoveries have been made, fiist, hy the English, and, 

secondly, by all other nations Give an outline of the Arctic Whale 
fisheries, by whom and when commenced, also give some idea of their 
present extent, 'innual value, and by whom carried on Give some 
■idea of the Arctic bcal fishery, as now carried on by the English 
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The following are tho names of the successful competitors 
PHYSICAL GEOGKAPHY. 

Gold Medal John Wilkie , 16 . Liverpool Cctteye 

Bronie Medal Walter New .. 16 . Dulwich Cdleye 

HanourcMy Mentioned* 

Age t , 

J A Kouinbon 17 .. Liuerpod College 

L P Jacks . .. 15 .. .. bmoersity School^ Nottuighmn 

E VON LenctERKl 17| .. Hmleylmry College, 

Su M Crofton . 18 .. Eton Vvllege 

F S Carey 15| . Bi istol Qrammar School 
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BEPORTS OF THE EXAMINERS FOR 1876. 


I—PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


To the Council of the Moyal Geographical Society 
Gevh^MEV, Youkto-wx, 5th Apnl, 1870 

The cxaimriatioii of the seventy papois of Answers, fiom thirty- 
hvo candidates, proves that seventeen of tho candidates show a 
highly satisfactory amount of information on the subjects sot 
before tliem 

Of those seventeen, tho best is John Wilkio His papeis are 
i leal, systematic, and comprehensive, showing a very good general 
knowledge of Phjsical Geography, and a good special knowledge 
of Aictic countries and conditions, as obtained from a careful 
study of published woiks 

AValtor New isjnot fai behind Wilkie His reading has brought 
good losults, but his knowledge of Physical Geogiaphy is not so 
bioad and sound as that of Wilkio 
John Alfred Robinson is decidedly tho next best, systomatiCr 
with well digested reading He deserves Honourable Mention, so 
also do L P .lacks, Edwaid von Lengerkc, Malby Crofton, and 
F Stanton Carey, whose papeis are not tar apait among tlicm- 
selve*!, though considciably infeiior to that of Robinson 

"With legald to the Answeis to tlie several questions proposed, 
T may leraark that for the General Paper, the answers to Question 
1 weic tow and impoifect Questions 2, 3, 7, 9, 12, 13, 14, lo, and 
16 wore chiefly taken up The Biitish Hill Ranges (Question No 
'>) seora to bo verj" poorly known The Survey Map ('Question 
No 18) was undertaken by twelve out of the thirtj^-five, fairly 
executed by four, and well attempted by foui others In tho 
Special Paper, Questions Nos. 2 and wore seldom handled and 
very laiely well 

On the wliole, a larger piopoition of marks have been obtained 
toi tho Special Paper than for the paper on Genoial Physical Geo- 
giapby, show'ing a moic or less caieful studjr of the special books 
»»n Arctic phenomena This is mostly accompanied by a fair 
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knowledge of the principles and facts of Physical Geography, 
excepting where they are especially concerned with geological 
htniotnre. In the lattei case more definite knowledge, based on 
bettei teaching, is evidently requned 

I am, Gentlemen, yoiii obedient servant, 

T Rupi UT Jones. 


II-POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


To the Council of the Boyal Geogiapheal Society. 

ronT&MOCTH DoCKYATin, 

GextLEMFX, April, 187C 

I beg to report njion the ninetctn Examination Papeis which 
have been woikcd and sent to me 

I have no difficulty in assigning the medals, thus — 

1. Gold Hedal . Thomas Kkox 
2 Bronze Hedal W M. H Mhaep 

Deserving of HonoiuMe Mention 

J B JOHKbTOV. 

II W PJOEON 
J F Heyfs 
W J NnwTON 
A R Ropes, ) , 

Wm MAcMASTrn f “ 

The only information which I possess respecting these youths, 
is then place of education (Knox excepted) 

The answering of the othei boys w as not at all equal to that of 
the befoienieniioned 

It appeals deseiving ol consideiation whothoi fewci questiofls 
1 cquiring more precise answers, oi whoiltcr a little more time to 
answer them in, would not moio satisfuctoiilj test the knowledge 
ol the candidates 

I am, Gentlemen, yonr obedient servant, 

P. L McCr iNTOCK 
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PROGBAMME FOR 1877. 


The Coimcil of the Sooioty have satisfaction in repeating the 
offer of Prize Medals for the ensuing yeai, and have invited the 
following Public Schools to take pait in the competition — 

List of Schools invited to compete in 1877. 

English Schools —St. Petal’s College, Radley, Abingdon, King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, Brighton College, Biistol Gram¬ 
mar School, Cathedral Grammar School, Chester, Cheltenham 
(Jollege, Clifton College, Dulwich College, Eton College, Hailej- 
buiy College, Harrow, Ilurstpierpoint, Liverpool College, Liver¬ 
pool Institute, London,—Chaiter House, Christ’s Hospital, City 
of London School, King’s College School, St Paul’s, University 
College School, Westminster School, Royal Naval School, New 
Cross,—The College, Malvern, Manchester School, Marlborough 
College , Uni\eisity School, Nottingham, Repton, Russall, Rugb} , 
King’s School, Sheiborne, Shorcham, Shrewsbuiy, Stonyhuist 
College, Blackburn , The School, Tonbiidge, Uppingham School, 
Wellington College, Winchester College 

Channel Islands School —Victoiia College, Jersey 

Scotch Schools —Aberdeen Giammar School, Edinbuigh Academy, 
Edinburgh High School, Glasgow High School, Glasgow Academy 

Irish Schools —Royal Academical Institute, Belfast, Dungannon 
Royal School, Ennis College, Portora Royal School, Enniskillen , 
Foyle College, Londondeny, Rathfamham, St. Columba’s College , 
Rathmines School, Dublin 


Sylldbus of Esumincdions fm the Prize Mededs of the Royal 
G lOOrRAPHICAL SoClhlT *» 1877, 


Examination in Physical Geography. 

This Examination will take place simultaneously at tho 8o\cial 
invited Schools, according to punted regulations (which will be 
forwarded in due time), on the third Monday m March, 187(i, and 
will consist of two papers of three hours each, the one to be 
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answered between 9 and 12, 9^ and 12^, or 10 and 1 am (according 
to the convenience of the School), and the othei between 2 and 5, 
21? and 5J, or 3 and 6 pm 

N B It IS necessary, m order that Candidates may be admitted 
to the Examination, that their names bo sent in to the Secretary of 
the Society on oi befoio the^rs< Monday in Maich. 


No 1 Examination Paper will consist of questions on the following 
subjects — 

A Configuration of the Earth, as learnt by caieful study of a globe. 
What aie the distances, speaking roughly, between such remote 
places as may be specified ^ What places of importance lie on the 
direct lines between them, and what is the section along each^ 
What are tlie i dative size, elevation, &c, speaking roughly, of 
such well-known distiicts, mountains, and riveis, as may btf 
specified ^ 

B General Phynical Geography —Distribution of land and sea, 
forests, plateaux, glacieis, volcanoes, man, animals, plants and 
minerals, climates and seasons, oceanic, meteorological and magnetic 
phenomena 

Extia maiks will be allowed foi sketches, but only so far as 
they are effective illustrations of what cannot otherwise be easily 
expiessed The use of blue and lod pencils is permitted for this 
pill pose No maiks will be given foi neatness of execution, apart 
from accuiacy Some of the questions will be framed so as to 
juake illustrations by sketches obligatoij 

Tlic candidates may be required to construct a rough map 
without the aid of special instruments, from a bi lof description of 
a district illustrated by itmeiaiies and bearings 


No 2 Examination Paper will consist wholly of questions on a 
special subject 

The special subject appointed for 1877 is— , 

Africa, South of the Eijuator 


Examination in Political Geooraphi 

This Examination will take place simultaneously at the several 
invited Schools, at the same hours and under precisely the same 
regulations as those in Physical Geography. 
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JVb. 1 Mtammaiion Paper will consist of questions on the following 
subjects *— 

A Descnptim Geography ,—Explanation of latitude and longitude. 
What are the distances in geographical miles, speaking roughly, 
and as learnt by the careful study of a globe, between such remote 
places as may be specified? What places of importance lie on the 
direct line between them? What is the relative Bi7e, speaking 
rou^ly, of such -well-known countries, mountains, and nvers, as 
may be specified ’ 

B. Riatoriedl Oeogiaphy —Embracing (1) the boundaries of states 
and empires at different historical periods, (2) the chief linos of 
commerce, ancient and modern, (3) the influence of geographical 
features and conditions upon the distribution of races and political 
history of mankind. 

Extra marks will be allowed for maps and sketches, but only 
so far as they are effective illustrations of what cannot otherwise be 
oaaily expressed The use of blue and red pencils is peimitted for 
this purpose. No marks will be given for neatness of execution, 
apart from accuracy. Some of the questions will bo framed so as 
to make illustrations by bketchos obligatory 

The candidates may be lequired to construct a rough map 
without the aid of special instiunientb, fiom a biief description of 
a district illustiated by itinoiaiies and bearings 


No 2 Bxamimtton Paper will consist wholly of questions on a 
special subject 

The special subject appointed for 1877 is— 

Africa, Souih op the Equator. 

Candidates will he expected to he aeqvmnted mth the Histen y of Oeogi a~ 
phteal Discovery in the Sonthern half of Africa 


The following books contain much information regarding the 
Physical and Historical Geography of Southern Africa — 

1 Livingstone's * Missionary Travels and Researches ’ London * Murrai 

2 Livingstone’s * Zambesi and its Tiibutanes * London: Murraj 386o 

3 Burton’s * Lake Regions of Central Afnca ’ London, 1860 

4 Speke’s ‘ Journal of the Discovery of the Sources of the Nile ’ (as far as 
regards the regions south of the Equator) London, 1863 
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o Grant’s * Walk across Africa ’ London, 1864. 

6 Stanley’s ‘ How I found Livingstone ’ London, 1872. 

7 Canicron (Results in coarse of publication) 

8 Qalton’s ‘Narrative of an Explorer in Tropical South Africa ’ London 
Murray 1853 

9 Andcrsson’s ‘Lake N'Gami, or Explorations in South-West Africa’ 
London, 185G 

10 Tuckey’s ‘ Narrative of an Expedition to Explore the Congo ’ London, 
1818 

11 Monteiro’s ‘ Angola and the River Congo ’ London Macmillan. 1875. 

12 BurcheU's * Travels in the Interior of South Africa * 

13. Brooks’ ‘Natal’ Edited by Di Mann. London: Reeve and Co. 
1876 

14 The Article “Africa,’* in the new Edition of the ‘Encyclopswfia 
Britanmca ’ , 

As regards Ethnology — 

lo Wait/,‘Negervolker iind ihre Veiwandtcn * Lcipsic, 1860 

16 Burton ‘On the Lake Regions,’ &c, forming Vol. XXIX. ol the 
‘ Journal of the Royal Geographioal Society,’ 1850. 


2 s 2 
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Abaka, Chief, 267 
Abasi, King, 223 
Abon-Arouck, Wady, 

Abou-Gimri, Wady, 357 
Abrua precatonus, 348, 343 
Abnl Ghazi Khan, 181 
—— Huseein, Chief, b7 
Aca.iy, CerroB of, 495 

Adams, Capt, 20, Rcmai ks on tlie Weather, 
Winds, and Ice in the Aictu Seas dunng 
the past Season, as aOecting the Prospects 
of the Aictic kxjiedition From Obsona- 
tions in Davis Strait and Badiii Bay, 1875, 
160 

Adiabo, village, 224, 227 
Admiralty Suivcys, 403 et seq 
Afghanistan, unexploi'ed distiicts of, 241, 
div isions of, 242 

Afiica, Jouiney across, fiom Bagnmoyo to 
Benguela, by Lieut V L Ciuieron, 304 
et seq, 

Aga-Wat-el-Mek, Mohammed, 470 
Agudos Bange, 4b2, 4b3 
Ahimb^ Lake, 125 

Akem, Distiict of. West Afiies, Cspt I S 
Hay, on, 475 et seq 
AkhaLa, the, 175 
Akiangar, well of, 487 
Alai, &e, 484 

“Al-aman," sigmtication ot, IbB md iOte, 
168 

Alambory settlement, 461 
Alatsinainy Aiigsvo, 111 
Album, Shanf of Mecca, 21b 
Albeit Nyonaa, the, 54, 473, 474, 475, 
Journe) towards tiie, bejond the Cataracts 
of the Uppei Nile, by Lieut W H Chip- 
pendall, 67 et seq , Nile traced into tlie, 
470, Gen CMP Stone on the Cir- 
cnmnavigation of the, 470, Sii S. B»ikei 
on its exploration, 471. 

‘ Albci-t N’yanza,’ Sir S, Baker’s, extract from, 
472. 

Alcock, Sii llutherford, on Mr Margary’s 


Jou) nal, 206 tf seq , on the Ijike Nj .iss, 
Jlission, 454, on Mi Bigg-Withoi’s c\» 
ploiation of the valley ot the Tibag), 
Brizil, 468, on the OiKumnnvigation of 
the Albfit Kyanza, 471 473, on explo- 
j.itiun in Central Afiica, 474, on the 
Gcogi ipliy of Lsstciu luikistan, 492 
49ij 

Altgie, Monte, 460 

Ahit, the, 55, 5b, 57, 58, 60, 64, 66, 415 
Alew ittb, candle-nut tree, 351 
Alevandci the Gieat, 179, supposed luuied 
foilnss of, 106 

Alex mdcr-soii, commander of the hnucc^ 
Ciiimion, 181 

All, ti ulitioiiil iuoi-pimt of, Ibb 
Ah Clua mi Aldm, 317 
Aliiigton, l£ev C , 75 
Alionde, King, 78 
Allahn-ikbai Piss, 170 
“Alliiviil Ians,’ convex deltas of loost 
matenal, 487 
Alto I’arana, 494 
Altos, Coidilkra of, 495 
Alvcz, Poitugucse tiadei, 315, 316, *17 
318 320 

A1vi7,’1osc' Antonio, 121, 122,123, 131 
Amidol, King, 78 

Amambay Height, 494 , Plateau, 494 
Ambohiranoiaiia, 112 
Anuonzi Ihvei, 158 
Ampotaka, 112 
4mu Dana Fvjwdition, 418 
Andansonia dufitaia, baobab-tiee, 3bl 
Anderson, Capl, on the North-Amcucai 
Boundary fiom the Lake ot the Woods lo 
the Rock} Mountains, 274 tt seq,, 4 J4 

. — 'Dr, 198, 426, continuation ot 

Mr MargaiT’s tiavels, in extmts from his- 
letters, 208 et seq 
Andranarivo, 110 
Aiigoii Valle}, 344 
An>hsiin, preiecturol city, 196 
Anjeree Hills, 178 
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Aiikobio I’ock, 110 
Aa nmg Chou, 204 

Antananaiiro to Mojungi, Jonni«} flora, by 
J Howaid Majnaul, 110 ct st/ 

\ntinoii, Mill chest, 444 
Vatsianaitn, 110 

.Vnuapita, oi Poit klotesln, JJO, 331 , 
hcalthtiicss oi, 1J8 
An\ankopong, dntv oi the Clivvee, 

Apa Knei, 4S4, 498 
Api{)4 IslauJ, 498 
Apollonius Uhodius, 21!i 
\pucanina Range, 461 

-— and 4gn<los \ol( inic xange, 4G1, 

4b6 

\']iu(ldo, village, 38 
Aqua hie, hamlet, 224 
Aquidaban Rivet, 498 
At cher, Lieut, 68 

Aifhtbongs Ianding, 227, 228,^giand fall 
neai, 229 
Ilf < 10 , the, 100 

Alt tic Expedition, 19, 40), 415, Mi C R 
Miikhain on the J’lo^ioss of, 'ij rt st>q , 
Tiack oi, tiom Portsmouth to the Wiiigat, 
t>b, Reiiiukti by (\pt Adims on the 
Weathir, Wind'., and Ice, in Dims bti iit 
md Railiii Buy, 1876, IbU 
Aiegui, Ceno, 496 
\igaudib Rivei, 24}, 244 
Aiiel, kind of aiiteloiie, } >9 
Arnold, Ml Edwin, 60 
Vuow, hii hiedemk, obituai y notice, 400 
An 0)0 Claro, 494 
Aisacides, the, 179 
\ivt Plans Island, "p8, 62 
\sAmang, town, 476 

Vs rate, Rex Dax'id,nitixe mission uy, \kcm, 
West \fii<a, 479 
Ask)a, ciater ot, 28 
Asp-o-Nai^a 'ie.un, 167 
Assistance, the, 5G 

Asbiingui, h nglish (olony at, ill chosen, 467 
Astnbene, 179 

Vstiolabe, Mount, 260, 332, 3 )5 
Asuncion, 6o0, 606, Plateau, 495 
Asuquay, \iUage, 227 
Vsyukii, vill ige, 441 
Vtak Range, 174, (ountry, 175 
Atanekeidiuk Harbour, 63, 6a 
Vtrak Rivti, 170 

Attrek, piobably a coriuption of the Dci- 
bicuc tiilie, 181 

-River, 176 

Aufina, Chief, 470, 473 
Aukanyong, a illiige, 226, 227 
Aute, Chief, 255, 272 

Badakshan, 48} 

lliidgei, Dr, on Lieut Cameron’e Journey 
across Afi ica, 327 


Badgley, Capt, 423 

Baei’^s law m regard to tivcr-banks, 178, 
499 

Baffin Bay, 65 

Bahi'ingo said to be a countxy, 47, 146. 

■ -■ 1 ake, 37, 43 

-of 8peke, identified by Ml Stanley, 

416 

B<ihi Kuta Rivei, 130 

Baikaiia stream, 334 

Bailunda country, 324 

Baines, Thomas, obituary notice, 389 

Baker, Lieut, 127 , 

-, Six bimuel, 36, 47, 151, 308, 326, 

47u, on Col Gordon's Expedition, 54, on 
the Albeit Nyanza, 471 
Jialamtcs egypUaca, 361 
Ilalor, 483, 490 
Haiti Pi oviiice, 483, 490 
Bilunda trilic, 126 • 

Ikmbairc Mountains, 310 * 

Bampton Islind, 254, murdoi of native 
teacheis on, 338 
Banda Sex, IpO 
BiUiks Island, 10 x 
Baobab>tiec, 361. 

Ban, 360 

Baicliv, Mr, Biitish Commisexoner, 277 
Bailiiush, 174 7io<e 
Biigagucl, wells oi, 357 
Ban tnbe, 51 

Buingo, 01 Ndiiiu, district, 167 
Birkei, bredeiick, death of, 159 
Barom, villige, 269 
Biith, Dj , 1 i2 
Bai themn, 1 udoxaco, 222 
JiwiiltsA, the, 127 
B lies is! iiid, 228 
Bixtcr Rivei, 5')3 

- , Miss, oi Dundee, 92,91 

Bivali Point, 70 
Bainlall, Mr, 74 
Betcioit, ('apt, 229 
Begoro, town, 477 
Behm, Di , 128 

Belgians, King of the, Intel national Gcogia* 
)>liical Coiigi (jijs adx'oraxted by, 454 
Belhfonds, Col I maiit de, 151, 153, 436 
Bellxille, Alfied, flip round the Soutll End 
oi /nnzibxi Island, 69 et seg , Jonraey to 
tliL Unixeisities* Mission ^tatlon of Ma« 
gila, on the Borders of the Usambara 
Country, 74 ct seq 
Bembatoka Bay, 114 
Bernb^ Lake, 125 
Bengueli, 127 
Berem River, 470 
Bextrley, Mi VV , 425 
Be)ai, 148 
Bhamd, 211 

Biln Nani (Nannea or Diana), shnue of, 246. 
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Biddi^, Capt., 486, 489. 

Bigg-Wi^er, Mr T P, 435, on tiie Valley 
M Tibagy, Brazil, 455 et seq 
Bihc^ coont^, 324, Hirer, 320, people, 
bmtal diaracter of, 325 
Birch, Hon J. W W , obituary notice, 401 
Binka, native name of higWt point of 
Mount Owen Stanley, 268, 332. 

Biijund, 174 
Biamarck, Cape, 61 
Bitoka Peak, 332 
Blarkfoot Induau, 293, 299 
Boigu, 93, 94, Island, 105, 108, Pass, 94, 
people, 95, 96, 106 

Boiliug Lake, Discovery of, in Dominica, by 
Mr H Prestoe, 230, 231, 

Boloko, Chief, 355 

Bombax pentandrum, cotton-tree, 335 
Bombay, native attendant, 314, 317 
Bombazice, Mr Margery's servant, 208 
Boftipong River, 476 
Bootlers Inlet, 334 
Bon-Tokai River Pass, 489 
Botocudo tube, 465. 

Bourdarma tube, 79 
Bourgbaie, town, 78 
Boyya, 72 

Brazza, Count di, 442 
Breadalbanc, the, 64 
Broithamcrki Jokull, 22 
Bridge Island, 155 
Bnllmte finer, 466, Valley, 455 
Bristow Island, 254 

British Association, Bnstol Meetins;, 187'>, 
8, Addless to the Geogmphical Section 
of, by Lieut-Gen R Stracliey, President 
of the Section, 79 et seq, 

Broadbent, Mr, 266 
Broadhead, Mi 6 G, 432 
Brodrick, lion G C, on the Public Schools 
Prize Medals, 373 
Brood, Mr, 63 
Browne, Col. Horace, 212 
Buccros ruficoUts, hom-bill, 351, 352 
Bugeyeya Uand, 147. 

Bugi-an fiiver, 247 
Bugrd, wild Indians, 455 
Bujndrd, town, 172, 

BuUdig, the, 61 
Bumbireh Island, 42 
Bumes, 167 note, 169,173 
Burton, Capt., 38, 47, 49, 75, 326, woiks 
of, on Iceland, 416. 

Butler, Capt., death of, 424 

— . , Major, on the International Boundai^ 

Line, North America, 299 
Bazimtm River, 125 
Bweyu, village, 72, 74 

Caffunout, 360 
Gagmar, 359 


Caioh Indians, 464 

Calabar fiivei, the Old, Visit to, by Capt, 
J B Walker, 224 

Calamiib amiralti,, climbing palm, \tgoiou'- 
giowtk of, 151 

Cameron, Lieut, 49, 50,183,435,437,438, 
439, 440, 441, 474, Letteis fiom, de¬ 
tailing the Journey of the Livingstone 
Kist Coast Expedition fiom Lake Tangan¬ 
yika to the West Coast of Africa, 118 
et seq , on his Jouiney across Afiica, 
fiom Bagamoyu to Bcnguela, 304 et seq 
presentation of Gold Medal to, 368, on 
the extent of the Vu tona Nyanza, 475 

. . - . . Major D R, 276, 434, on the In- 

temational Botindaiy, North Amend, 237 
Cannbe Rivei, 498 

Canadian-Parihc Railway, projioscd, 102 
Canaiium, Kanaij nut-trei^, 351 
CanLkm, v illage, 215 
Canmbsli'.ra attiibutable to icvenge, 109 
C itioa Wand, 147, 550 
Cappn jnfta gi iss, 496 
(. apper, Ml Robert, 112 note 
Caiandiy (CopurnxcM), bhek pilm, 497 
forests ot, 497 
Caiapegua, vilhge, 437 
CaipenteijMr Ilcrbcit, 61 
Varpopftaga, fimt-eating pigeons, ,51 
————— spillora, black and white ingcon';, 
352 

Caij Islands, 53 
Cascade Point, 102 
Csssowsiy, 352 
CauchoiY, M , 123 
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Lnilhu Riiei, 125 
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I niui Rner, 125, souico ot tbe, 319 
Lumbii Ri\er, 125 
1 Ilnl^JI Rnei, 125, Miuioes of, 320 
lungi Mamli, Chut, 12 j, iJ7 
I,ang*li IRicn, 101 
I vita Nzige, 1 nki, 47 
Imijo JRiioi, 125 
Luvuba Ritei, 125 
l.imuiguwi Knci, 125 
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125, 309, 324 
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-Eviieditioii, lailuie of, 18, 10 

Macoia, 78 
M icQiuen, Ml , 322 
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Magui/a countiy, 145, 154 
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Magoinbi, Chief, 306 
Magu dibtiict, 145, 154 
Migimgo, 5J, 470, 474 
Mnhatn, oi Maheta, oouiitn, 157 
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Manaaa Countiy, 145, 154 
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